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PREFACE 

In  the  following  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  Aged  Poor 
in  England  and  Wales,  I  have  tried  to  bring  together  and 
arrange  for  ready  reference  and  comparison  all  the  oflScial 
statistics  which  bear  on  the  question.  With  these  statistics, 
and  deductions  drawn  from  their  comparison,  are  collated 
reports  from  local  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  great  importance  of  these  comparisons  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  old,  the 
Poor  Law  and  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
leave  the  most  complete  liberty  of  administration.  Never 
was  there  a  law  less  peremptory  and  exact  in  its  pre- 
scriptions. That  no  one  who  is  willing  to  ask  assistance 
shall  be  allowed  to  die  of  want  is,  practically,  its  sole 
assertion.  It  does  not  even  give  any  right  to  relief,  but 
grips  the  question  solely  by  making  neglect  (if  any  serious 
consequences  ensue)  a  criminal  offence  for  those  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

As  regards  the  able-bodied  there  are,  indeed,  regulations 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  prescribing  the  terms  on 
which  relief  may  be  given ;  but  for  those  who  are  not  able- 
bodied,  and  these  include  almost  all  the  old,  each  Board  of 
Guardians  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  its  own  rules  and  to  change 
them  at  will,  or  to  act  without  any  rules  at  all.  Each 
Board  is  free  to  give  any  sum  it  may  think  fit  as  out  relief; 
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free  to  construe  ''  destitution  "  as  it  pleases ;  free  to  make 
what  arrangements  it  thinks  right  for  the  maintenance  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  to  be  referred  to  as  regards  the 
appointment^  remuneration^  or  dismissal  of  officers  and 
other  matters,  but  any  interference  exerted  by  the  central 
authority  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  insisting  on  a  minimum 
provision  being  made.  Existing  buildings  must  not  be  over- 
crowded j  the  plan  of  new  buildings  must  be  approved ;  the 
dietary  scale  must  be  submitted  and  must  be  sufficient,  &c. 

The  result  of  so  much  freedom  of  action  is  an  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  administration,  only  affected  by  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Government  Inspectors,  who  have 
large  districts  under  their  supervision.  The  first  duty  of 
the  Inspectors  is  to  see  that  the  destitute  are  not  neglected; 
but  they  find  no  less  important  work  to  do  in  safeguarding 
the  independence  of  the  poor  by  inculcating  sound 
principles  of  relief,  and  seeking  by  good  advice  to  check 
any  demoralizing  extravagance. 

To  make  more  possible  and  more  profitable  a  study  of 
the  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  separate  lessons  in  adminis- 
tration which  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of 
England  and  Wales  afford,  is  the  object  of  this  book,  and 
in  this  study  I  hope  especially  to  interest  those  who  them- 
selves administer  the  law.  As  to  conclusions,  I  do  not  seek 
to  do  more  than  suggest  the  way  in  which  they  may 
be  reached.  This  volume  provides  an  itinerary  of  high- 
ways and  byways,  and  indicates  the  principal  points  of 
interest,  but  leaves  its  readers  to  use  their  own  eyes  and 
form  their  own  opinions  on  the  journey  they  are  invited  to 
make. 
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SUMMARY    OF    MATERUL    USED 

In  a  previous  volume  on  ''  Pauperism  and  the  Endowment 
of  Old  Age/'  I  attempted  to  estimate  the  nnmerieal  relation 
between  the  numbers  of  paupers  relieved  ou  one  day  and 
those  who  obtained  relief  during  twelve  months,  and  special 
reference  was  made  to  those  over  65  years  of  age.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  subject  at  that  time  was  very  keen, 
and  has  hardly  relaxed  up  to  the  present.  It  created 
a  demand  for  trustworthy  official  statistics,  and  in  March, 
1 892,  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  moved  for  a  return  showing  for  each  union  in 
England  and  Wales  the  number  of  persons  (excluding 
lunatics  and  vagrants)  who  received  relief,  in-door  or  out- 
door, on  January  1st,  1892,  or  at  any  time  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  at  Lady  Day  of  that  year.  This  return,  an 
elaborate  piece  of  work,  gives  the  sex,  the  age  in  three 
periods  (under  16,  10 — 64,  65  and  over),  and  distinguishes 
the  numbers  having  medical  relief  only.  It  was  submitted 
to  Parliament  in  June,  1893,  and  the  results  it  shows  bear 
out  my  estimates  rather  closely. 

The  statistics  upon  which  the  present  volume  is  based  are 
dravni  partly  from  this  return,  partly  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  Eeport  as  to  Rating  and  Poor  Law 
Expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  25th, 
1891,  and  partly  from  the  Census  of  1891.  The  date  of  the 
Census  is  for  practical  purposes  the  same  as  that  of  the 
returns,  and  makes  it  possible  to  state  the  numerical  facts 
of  pauperism  in  relation  to  population  throughout. 

I  * 
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See  pages  58-98. 


See  pages  108-d()9. 


See  pages  429-499. 


For  eacli  union  in  England  and  Wales  I  have  taken  out 

the  following  points  : — * 
(a)  Population. 
(6)  Proportions  Urban,  Semi-urban,  and  Rural. 

(c)  Persons  per  Acre.  [room. 

(d)  Percentage  of  Population  living  2  or  more  to  a 

(e)  Number  of  persons  65  and  over,  male  and  female. 
(/)  Number  and  percentage  of  those  over  65  relieved, 

In-door,  Out-door,  and  Medical  only. 
(g)  Number  of  persons  65 — f  to  10,000  Population. 
(h)  Paupers  (all  ages)  to  10,000  Population,1881, 1891. 
(i)  Proportion  of   yearns    pauperism    to  each  100 

relieved,  1st  Jan.,  1892,  — 65,  65 — ,  and  for 

all  ages. 
{J)  Percentage  of  Population  relieved  in  12  months 

at  each   age,  dividing  those   65 —  into  male 

and  female. 
{k)  Poor  Law  Expenditure  per  head  of  population — 

In-door,  Out-door,  General  Charges,  and  Total. 
(Q  Rateable  value  per  head  of  population, 
(m)  Percentage  of  Out  relief  to  out  and  in  together.       See  pages  58-98. 

The  foregoing  are  either  a  reproduction  of  oflficial  figures 

or  calculations    from   them.      I   have   also   attempted  to 

indicate — 

(n)  Industrial  character.  ) 

(o)  Policy  of  Administration  of  Poor  Law.  j   ^®®  ^^^^  ^®"^®- 

I  have  put  these  facts  and  figures  together  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  use  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
pauperism,  especially  as  regards  the  old,  and  in  what  follows 
I  try  to  illustrate  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  them. 

My  object  will  be  to  make  comparisons— first,  between 
groups  which  yield  an  average  wide  enough  to  eliminate 
individual  peculiarities;  next,between  those  which  emphasize 
common  peculiarities ;  and  lastly,  those  which  distinguish 
individuality  to  the  utmost  extent.  In  this  way  I  hope  to 
connect  the  facts  with  their  causes,  or  at  least  to  show  the 
inter-connections  which  exist  between  the  facts  observed. 

*  To  find  the  particulars  for  any  Union  see  Index. 
t  The  symbol  65 —  is  used  to  express  65  and  upwards,  and  — 65  to  express 
under  65,  &o. 
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II. 
ANALYSIS    OF    POPULATION    BY    GROUPS. 

For  convenience  of  analysis  the  poor  law  unions  of 
England  and  Wales  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups  : — 

(a)   Geographical : 


Unions. 


Counties  Included. 


Population. 


128 

106 

107 
74 

187 

30 


632' 


North. 
East   . 


Midland. 


West       and 
Wales 

South      and 
South-West 


Metropolitan 


[Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
^  ham,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
[     Yorkshire  

(Lincoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Gloucester.. 
(Shropshire,   Hereford,    Monmouth, 

\     and  all  Wales    

Sussex,  Surrey  (part),  Kent  (part), 
Middlesex  (part),  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall  

j  Parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
[     Kent    


) 


9,039,951 

2,856,893 

5,209,667 
2,144,510 

5,536,920 

4,212,667 


29,000,614 


(6)  Urban  and  rural  {see  Note  (f)  on  next  page) : 


Unions. 


30 

50 

100 

200 

84 
168 


632 


Metropolitan    

Urban  and  semi-urban  (no  rural)  ... 
Mixed  (mostly  urban  or  semi-urban) 

,,       rhalf  rural) 

,,      (mostly  rural) , 

Wholly  rural 


Pctpulation. 


4,212,667 
5,231,802 
9,575,389 
6,267,562 
1,618,916 
2,094,278 


29,000,614 


*  As  a  general  rule,  the  area  of  the  registration  district  and  of  the  Union 
is  co-extensive,  and  so  allows  of  a  complete  comparison  between  the  Census 
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(c)  Industrial  :J 


Unions. 


101 
126 

69 
81 

152 
103 


I 
( 


632 


Parely  agricultural 

Agriculture,  ^ith  town 

Shipping  or  agriculture  +  shipping   

Mining  or  agriculture  +  mining 

Manufacturing  or  agriculture  +  manu-) 

facturing  )' 

Besidential  or  agriculture  +  residence) 

and  pleasure  resorts    j' 


Population. 


1,132,204 
2,494,932 
3,354,562 
3,704,769 

10,917,741 
7,396,406 


29,000,614 


(d)  Administrative. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  there  are  several  fairly  defined 
lines  of  policy  in  poor  law  administration,  corresponding  in 
great  measure  to  the  readiness  to  give  out  relief.  They  may 
bo  stated  as  follows : — 

A.  Out  relief  given,  subject  to  good  behaviour,  not  only 

in  cases  of  actual  destitution,  but  with  the  view  of 
assisting  the  old  who  are  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

B.  Out  relief  given  subject  to  (1)  good   character,  (2) 

actual  destitution,  and  (8)  contributions  from  relatives 

returns  of  population  and  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  returns  of  pauperism. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  there  are  two  or  more  Unions  in  one  registration 
district,  and  in  these  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  Unions  in  order  to  get 
comparable  figures.  This,  with  the  omission  of  the  Scilly  Islands  (for  which 
no  returns  of  pauperism  are  available),  reduces  the  number  from  the  official 
648  to  the  632  above  given.  These  combined  Unions  are  duly  noted  in 
Appendix  A. 

f  All  Unions  are  counted  as  urban  or  semi-urban  in  which  no  portion 
particularized  in  the  Census  has  less  than  one  person  per  acre.  If  at  least 
four-fifths  (though  not  all)  of  the  population  live  in  areas  with  one  or  more 
persons  per  acre,  the  union  is  classed  as  **  mostly  urban  or  semi-urban  '* ; 
if  less  than  four-fifths  but  more  than  one- third  live  in  such  areas,  the 
union  is  described  as  *'  half  rural " ;  and  if  one-third  or  less  (though  still 
having  some  urban  element)  it  is  classed  as  **  mostly  rural."  In  <*  wholly 
rural "  Unions  the  proportion  is  everywhere  less  than  one  per  acre. 

\  The  information  on  which  the  analysis  as  to  industry  is  based  was  very 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  for  each  district. 
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legally  liable ;  but  without  pressure  on  other  relatives, 
and  without  entering  into  the  question  of  adequate 
maintenance  being  assured. 

C.  Out  relief  given  subject  to — 

(1.)  Good  character. 

(2.)  Actual  destitution. 

(3.)  Full  contribution  from  relatives  legally  liable. 

(4.)  Fair  contribution  from  relatives  not  legally  liable. 

(5.)  Proof  that  adequate  maintenance  is  secured. 

D.  Practical  refusal  of  out  relief. 


In  many  unions  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  rules ;  in  some 
the  rules  are  irregularly  observed,  and  others  do  not  profess 
to  have  any  rule,  but  deal  with  each  case  as  at  the  time 
seems  best. 

Information  has  been  obtained  from  285  out  of  648 
unions ;  the  remaining  363  made  no  reply,  or  none  of  which 
any  use  could  be  made.  The  chairman  of  each  board  was 
asked  to  state  to  which  of  the  above  policies  that  pursued 
by  his  board  approached  most  nearly,  or  to  describe  in  his 
own  words  the  policy  or  practice  of  the  board.  Many  of 
the  replies  received  were  very  full  and  of  great  interest, 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  possible  to  make  the  following 
classification,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  symbol  AB 
has  been  used  1o  represent  policies  which  lie  between  A 
and  B,  and  BC,  those  which  in  some  ways  combine  B 
and  C  : — 

Table. 

Class   A   23  anions  with    1,282,893  population. 


AB 
B 

BC 
C 
D 


Not  classed 347 


96 

4,564,760 

105 

4,114,097 

28 

1,266,850 

25 

3,078,284 

8 
347 

320,844 
14,372,886 

Total 


632 


»» 


29,000,614 


>» 
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With  regard  to  the  various  divisions  adopted,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  geographical  districts,  North,  East,  &c., 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  used  in  the  census ;  and 
as  to  the  urban  and  rural  divisions,  that  they  do  not  exactly 
follow  the  order  of  density  of  population,  as  some  unions  of 
which  a  small  portion  has  less  than  one  person  to  an  acre, 
are  on  the  whole  more  crowded  with  inhabitants  than  other 
unions  which  have  no  rural  element.  The  divisions  accord- 
ing to  industry  are  also  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  the 
great  admixture  to  be  found  in  many  parts.  In  these  cases 
I  had  to  choose  the  principal  characteristic,  and  be  guided 
in  the  classification  by  that.  Finally,  the  divisions  as  to 
administration  have  been  most  difficult  to  formulate.  It 
has  been  too  usual  to  express  difEerences  of  administration 
simply  in  terms  of  *'lax"  or  ^'strict;"  whereas,  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  different  policies  representing 
totally  different  ideals.  Each  of  these  policies  may  be 
carried  out  in  practice  with  strictness  or  laxity,  but,  if  they 
are  to  be  compared  fairly,  they  should  be  considered  at  their 
best  as  well  as  at  their  worst.  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
looseness  of  administration  which  passes  under  the  guise  of 
kindness;  but  there  is  also  much  careful  thought  and 
sustained  effort  amongst  those  who  do  not  reject  the  use  of 
public  money  for  charitable  purposes,  just  as  there  is  very 
great  kindness  of  heart  and  readiness  to  relieve  distress 
among  those  who  are  most  strict  as  to  the  use  of  public 
mouey,  and  most  determined  to  insist  on  individual  inde- 
pendence as  the  first  of  civic  virtues.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  attach  great  importance  to  getting  rid  of  out-door 
relief,  are  inclined  to  regard  all  other  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  'Max;''  and  this  attitude  has  made  classification 
peculiarly  difficult,  for  any  classification  is  assumed  to 
involve  an  attack.  It  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  I 
ventured  to  invite  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  describe 
themselves.  The  result  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  the  best  that  is  at  present  available. 
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III. 
COMPARISON  BY  GROUPS. 

The  facts  which  seem  of  most  importance  for  the  proposed 
analysis  are — 

( I .)  Proportion  of  old  people  to  the  whole  population. 
(2.)  Proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief. 
(3.)  Proportion  of  out-relief  given. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  return,  all 
oflRcial  statistics  of  pauperism  are  based  on  the  "one  day" 
count.  That  return  alone  attempts  to  reckon  the  total 
numbers  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  this  matter  depends  upon  tbe  object  in  view.  If 
it  be  to  measure  the  burthen  of  pauperism  at  any  time, 
and  to  follow  its  increase  or  decrease,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  average  number  relieved,  day  by  day, 
during  the  year,  is  the  best  measure ;  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  average  of  two  or  four  days,  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  seasons  of  the  year,  will  serve  very  well.  It  is  of 
no  consequence,  from  this  point  of  view,  whether  the  same 
individual  is  assisted  or  supported  day  after  day,  or  if  a 
succession  of  different  persons  are  relieved  at  various  in- 
tervals. The  burthen  on  the  community  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  But  if  our  object  is  to  estimate  the  extent  of  pauper 
degeneration  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference ;  for  every 
one  who  is  assisted  at  all  during  the  year  is  pauperized 
more  or  loss,  and  neither  the  amount  expended  on  each 
person,  nor  the  number  of  days  that  the  assistance  con- 
tinues, are  measures  of  the  degree  of  demoralization.  Indeed, 
as  regards  those  who  come  and  go,  it  may  be  said  that  to 
ask  often  is  more  demoralizing  than  to  receive  continuously. 

The  period  of  twelve  months  has  been  commonly  accepted 
as  a  convenient  basis ;  it  includes  all  the  seasons,  and  has 
been  taken  as  the  limit  of  time  over  which  political  dis- 
ability extends ;  but  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  any  such 
limits  and  while  some  may  be  counted  who  might  well  be 
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left  out,  others  who  are  true  paupers  would  not  be  included 
at  all.  If  each  case  were  to  be  studied  separately  we  should 
probably  agree  to  class  as  paupers  all  whose  relief  is 
recurrent,  even  at  rather  long  intervals,  and  to  omit  those 
who,  coming  for  the  first  time  for  temporary  assistance, 
had,  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  returned  to  a  self-sup- 
porting life.  Any  such  particular  study  being  impossible, 
the  year's  count  is  here  employed  as  the  best  available.  If 
recurrent  relief  constitutes  pauperism,  the  total  numbers 
would  really  be  greater,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
numbers  of  paupers  is  compared  to  the  total  population, 
the  year's  return  is  exaggerated  by  the  inclusion  of  those 
paupers  who  die  during  the  year,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  any  imperfections  there  may  be  in  the 
count  would  be  on  the  side  of  swelling  the  list.  Where 
pauperism  is  very  occasional  in  character,  and  especially 
where  much  medical  relief  is  given,  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent 
the  same  individual  being  counted  twice  over;  and  although 
great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this,  some  exaggeration  of 
the  total  numbers  relieved  has  probably  occurred  here  and 
there.  Moreover,  in  some,  though  I  think  not  many,  cases 
the  same  pauper  may  have  had  relief  in  two  unions  within 
the  twelve  months,  and  in  that  case  would  be  enumerated 
twice. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  take  the  year's  count  as  doing 
rough  justice,  and  all  the  figures  which  follow  are  based 
upon  it  until  we  come  to  increase  or  decrease  of  pauperism, 
when  I  am  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  one  day  return,  as  it 
only  is  available. 

The  character  of  the  relief  given  is  indicated  to  some 
extent  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  relieved  on  one  day 
with  the  year's  total.  The  number  relieved  on  one  day  is 
represented  by  100  in  the  table  which  follows,  the  higher 
figure  being  the  total  number  for  the  year. 

In  this  table  the  10  unions  with  maximum  proportion  of 
out  relief  in  each  group  are  contrasted  with  the  10  unions 
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with  minimum  proportion  (for  list  of  unions  selected  for 
this  purpose  see  pages  2G-27). 

Table  I.    Showing  numbers  relieved  in  12  months  in  pro* 

portion  to  100  on  1  day. 


Maximum 
out  relief. 

MiQimum 
out  relief. 

General  Average. 

—05 

65— 

All  age.s 

1 
—05  !   65— 

Allage«i 

—05 

06— 

All  ages 

Metropolitan 

Provincial  urban.. 

Mostly  urban 

Half  rural 

365 
186 
211 
189 
165 
167 

167 
136 
137 
124 
125 
128 

300 
168 
186 
158 
144 
159 

426  '  204 
447  i  216 
288  '  168 
241     178 
294     161 

280     173 

1 

342 
385 
255 
222 
230 
227 

382 
306 
250 
223 
218 
218 

189 
165 
147 
140 
136 
138 

317 
231 
208 
188 

Mostly  rural 

Wholly  rural 

179 
178 

It  is  evident  that  where  there  is  a  high  proportion  for 
twelve  months  as  compared  to  one  day  the  relief  must 
include  more  occasional  cases.  It  is  shown  above  that  the 
scale  is  on  the  average  a  regular  one  from  urban  to  rural, 
urban  pauperism  being  the  most  intermittent.  In  the 
columns  of  maximum  and  minimum  out  relief  the  same 
tendency  appears,  though  it  is  less  regular.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  methods  shows  conclusively  that  where 
least  out  relief  is  given  the  relief,  in  and  out  together,  is 
much  more  occasional.  It  remains  a  question  whether  more 
or  less  acute  poverty  is  indicated  by  this  fact. 

1.  Proportion  of  Old  People  to  the  whole  Population. 

This  propoiiion  varies  enormously.  It  is  at  its  largest 
in  the  union  of  Aberayron  in  Wales,  where  the  figures  show 
no  less  than  420  old  men  and  614  old  women  to  10,000 
of  population,  and  at  its  least  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  where 
the  proportion  is  only  93  old  men  and  102  old  women.  In 
the  one  place  there  are  1034  persons  over  65  to  5394 
between  16  and  65;  in  the  other  place  the  number  is 
only  195  to  5,725.  The  burthen  of  the  old,  so  far  as 
it  falls  on  those  in  the  years  of  active  life,  is  thus  more  than 
five  times  greater  in  Aberayron  than  at  Barrow. 
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Tlie  explanation  of  this  variation  is  to  be  found  ctiefly  in 
migration.  Barrow  is  a  newly  made  place  to  which  young 
men  have  been  attracted.  There  has  been  hardly  time  for 
them  to  get  old,  and  moreover  they  will  not  have  broken 
so  completely  with  their  native  place  but  that  they  may 
some  of  them  return  there  when  working  days  are  past. 
Industrial  migration  is  always  of  the  same  character ;  the 
young  and  vigorous  move;  the  old  stay  behind  and  are 
reinforced  by  those  who,  as  they  become  old,  drift  back. 
Other  causes  may  come  into  play.  Country  life  is  better 
suited  to  the  old — cheaper  and  more  comfortable — ^rents 
are  lower,  and  friendly  assistance  more  available;  the 
conditions  are  altogether  more  favourable,  and  life  is  con- 
sequently prolonged;  but  the  main  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  population 
in  one  district  as  compared  to  another  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  migration  of  those  who  are  not  old,  and  this 
migration  is,  generally  speaking,  from  country  to  town. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  on  the  whole  the 
numbers  of  the  old  vary  inversely  as  the  density  of  popula- 
tion, thus : — 

Table  II.    Showing  mean  number  of  old  j^f^y  10,000. 


Practically 
urban ... 


Metropolitan  unions 

Provincial  urban,  with) 

semi-urban  / 

Mixed    (mostly    urban ) 

and  semi-urban) j 

Mixed  (half  rural) 

Practically  j      „      (mostly  rural) 

rural  ...  (Wholly  rural  ....    


England  and  Wales 


Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

157 

240 

897 

157 

216 

373 

187 

242 

429 

264 
849 
368 

311 
396 
397 

575 
745 
760 

210 

265 

475 

ExceftM 


83 
59 

55 

47 
47 
34 

55 


It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  proportion  is  on  an 
ascending  scale  from  urban  to  rural,  there  is  the  most 
marked  division  where  practically  urban  give  way  to 
practically  rural  conditions.     The  number  of  both  men  and 
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women  in  the  half  urban  half  rural  districts  lies  midway 
between  the  figures  above  and  below.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  surplus  of  old  womeu  over  old  men  is  much 
greater  in  towns,  decreasing  as  the  total  number  of  old 
women  increases.  I  take  this  to  point  to  the  shortening  of 
men's  lives  in  urban  industries. 

The  proportion  of  old  people  to  the  population  in  geogra- 
phical and  industrial  divisions  is  as  follows  : — 

Table  III. 


Geographical — 

East 

South  and  South-West    ... 

West  and  Wales    

Midland 

North 

Metropolitan 

Industrial — 

Purely  agricultural  

Agricultural,  with  towns ... 

Shipping,  (fee 

Mining,  &c 

Residential,  <&c 

Manufacture,  &c 


Over  05,  per  10,000. 


Meu. 


296 
264 
245 
212 
162 
157 

371 
337 
217 
195 
188 
180 


England  and  Wales  ...  I      210 


Women. 


Tout. 


346 
337 
293 
255 
202 
240 

392 
386 
282 
225 
266 
229 


265 


642 
601 
538 
467 
364 
397 

763 
723 
499 
420 
454 
409 


475 


Excess 
of  Wonieu. 


50 
73 
48 
43 
40 
83 

21 
49 
65 
30 

78 
49 


55 


Persons 
per  A«re. 


0-42 
0-57 
0-32 
0-96 
100 
6600 

017 
0-27 
0-89 
0-63 
173 
1-32 


0-78 


This  table  adds  but  little  to  Table  II.  It  seems  that  in 
Wales  old  people  are  not  found  quite  in  proportion  to 
sparsity  of  population,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
mining  districts,  but  elsewhere  the  fewer  persons  per  acre 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  old. 

In  what  follows  it  will  be  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
old  people  in  receipt  of  relief  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  number  there  are  of  them,  but  that,  with  other 
common  circumstances,  it  does  materially  afFect  the 
character  of  the  relief  given — i.e.  whether  out-door  or 
in-door. 


PAUPESISil  /iV  OLD  AGK. 
Propm-tion  of  ths  Old  in  Receipt  of  Relief . 
(a.)    In  Ueban  akd  Rcbal  Divisioks. 
Tablb  it. 


Metropolitan     

Provincial   atbalt 

lind  suburban   ... 
Miieil    (some    por- 

Miied(hal[ruml)'". 

„    (mostly  rural). 

Wholly  rural     

England  and  Wales 


n}i7 


iisjia 
aoi'iGj 
mi5 

2G  'si 
32  '25t 
30  |24 


2'.i  111 


3^9i3Cii3Ti 
314  30i 


30128 


■7   al   294 


The  relation  wliich  exists  between  the  amount  and  kind 
of  relief  and  the  urban  and  rural  character  of  the  unions  is 
hero  very  manifest.  It  is  plain  that  the  causes  which 
induce  the  adoption  of  different  policies  of  administration 
are  deep  seated,  and  that  the  results  of  these  causes  are  on 
the  whole  aniform. 

We  see  iu-doorrelief  at  its  maximam  in  London,  where  no 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  old  men  areon  the  in-door  list  and 
18  per  cent,  of  the  old  women.  The  percentage  in  provincial 
towns  is  only  half  the  London  rate  for  old  men,  and  less 
than  half  for  old  women,  the  number  of  persons  per  acre 
being  lees  than  one-fourth.  And  as  the  rural  element  enters, 
so  the  percentage  of  old  men  in  the  workhouses,  and  still 
more  of  old  women,  decreases,  except  that  there  is  a  some- 
what curious  reaction  at  the  bottom,  the  wholly  rural 
parishes  relying  more  on  in-door  relief,  than  those  with 
some  slight  admixture  of  more  populous  districts.     This 
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reaction  is  to  be  noted  in  every  columD,  and  is  certainly 
remark&ble.  It  nay  perhapa  be  dne  to  tbe  sturdier 
character  of  monntBin  and  moorland  people,  or  perhaps  to 
exigencies  of  administration  doe  to  the  great  distances 
involved. 

Out  relief  reverses  the  order.  London  leads  with  7  per 
cent,  of  old  men,  aud  the  rate  rises  to  I8J  per  cent,  in  the 
mostly  rural  section.  Of  old  ivomen  in  London,  15i  per 
cent,  are  relieved  out  of  doors,  and  the  number  in- 
creases to  32  per  cent,  in  the  mostly  rural  section.  The 
order  is  here  not  qnite  regular,  the  most  urban  section  of 
the  rural  showing  a  smaller  proportion  of  out  relief  ia  old 
age  than  the  provincial  urban.  These  districts  contain  the 
lat^est  relative  number  of  well-to-do  people,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  the  whole  they  have  much  the  least  old  age 
pauperism.  From  this  table  I  gather  that  we  must  look 
for  progress  to  improved  management  on  existing  lines 
rather  than  to  any  broad  change  of  policy. 

(Proporlion  of  the  Old  in  Receipt  of  Relief.) 

(6.)     AccoEDiso  TO  Geoqeaphicai,  Divisions 

(OMipmio  London). 

Tablb  V. 


Iii-iloor. 

Out-.]ooc 

Medici  only. 

«,. 

I 

i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

1 
1 

i 

^ 

North 

Nidland 

South       and  1 
Sonth-West  j 

East    

West  &  Wales 

Pur 

xo 

ID 

ttr.t. 
5 

H 
4 

Si 
2 

1* 

4 

10 
16 
16 
19 
164 

OCilt. 

If 

2S 

ui 

20, 
21 

2G 
25 

1 

2 
2 

1' 

1 
2 

Per 

1 
2 
2 

;* 

21 
26 

231 

Pw 

31 

cent, 
3.t 
23i 
29 
32 
30 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  districts  are  arranged  in  order 
of  in-door  relief,  of  which  most  is  given  in  the  North  and  least 
in  Wales.  For  out  relief  the  order  is  exactly  reversed, 
indicating  broad  lines  of  policy  as  to  relief  coincident  for 
the  most  part  with  density  of  population,  but  also  to  some 
extent  with  industrial  characteristics  and  difference  of  race. 

The  percentage  of  those  receiving  medical  relief,  only,  is 
nowhere  very  great,  but  is  largest  invariably  where  out 
relief  in  other  forms  is  least. 

Taking  all  forms  of  relief  together,  the  North  occupies  a 
very  favourable  position.  The  amount  of  in-door  pauperism 
in  excess  of  other  districts  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a  low  percentage  of  out-door  cases,  with  the  result  that 
on  the  whole  only  23  per  cent  of  the  old  receive  relief, 
against  29,  30,  and  32  per  cent,  elsewhere.  The  Eastern 
Counties  are  the  most  pauperized  portion  of  the  whole 
country,  except  London  itself. 


(c.)  With  regard  to  Industrial  Divisions,  a  representative 
selection  has  been  made  from  each  group,  geographical 
position  being  considered  in  the  following  manner : — 


Purely 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture 
with  Town. 

Shipping, 
so. 

Mining, 

Manufacture, 
Ac. 

!  Residential, 
&c. 

UnioHs 
selecU'd. 

Unions 
selected. 

Unions 
8electe<l. 

Unions 
selected. 

Unions 
selected. 

Unions 
selected. 

North... 
East  ... 
Midland 
West... 
South... 

10  out  of  20 

10     „      24 

6     „      14 

5     „        9 

10     „      34 

5  out  of  18 
10     „      34 

6  „      22 
4     ,.      11 

10     „      40 

5  out  of  14 
5     „      12 
2     „        6 
8     „      13 
10     „      24 

10  out  of  29 

8  out  of  17 

10     „      27 

3     „        8 

10  out  of  40 
7     „      27 

10     „      38 
4     „      11 
7     „      22 

3  out  of    7 

3  „       9 

4  „      11 
3      „        8 

10     ,,     52 

41     „    101 

35     „    125 

30     „     68 

31     ,.      81 

38     M    138 

23     „     82 

Metrop. 

101 

1 
126 

1 
69 

81 

13 
151 

21 

103 
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In  making  this  selection  tlie  metropolitan  unions  and 
tbose  belonging  to  the  largest  towns  have  been  omitted. 
The  names  of  the  selected  unions  are  marked  thua  (t)  in 
the  detailed  lists  of  Industrial  Groups  given  in  Part  II., 
pp.  58-99. 


{Pr<^orlion  of  the  Old  m  Receipt  of  Relief.) 

(c.)      ACCOBDINO   TO    IkDDSTEIAL    DIVISIONS. 

Tabls  VI. 


In-door. 

MMaloSf). 

Me.li«l  o.,lr. 

TulaL 

i, 

r. 

T. 

?: 

£ 

S 

-^ 

£ 

3 

-^ 

i 

^ 

Ji* 

3 

S 

u. 

^ 

^ 

«k 

(. 

Prr 

TVr 

P^r 

Pt 

Prr 

Pit 

Pt 

rnr 

Tnr 

Prr 

P«r 

Fcr 

Besidential,    >So. 

H 

Ih 

m 

■AV,t 

a* 

n 

■26. 

II 

IV) 

14 

H 

MBBufactiira,  *c. 

n 

^ 

li> 

25j 

Mi 

a| 

a 

4 

■M 

s:( 

Mining,  Ac. 

3i 

41 

16i 

2:i 

4 

1 

■Xdl 

saj 

aa* 

Porely  Bgricnl- 
tnrel 

6 

a 

4 

17 

294 

23 

1 

H 

11 

34 

33 

28i 

AgncnlturaJ, 

with  town  ... 

5 

H 

4 

I7i 

28i 

23i 

1* 

H 

4 

2i 

32J 

381 

The  selected  seaport  places  stand  out  aa  the  most 
panperized.  In  all  the  other  selections  (except  residential) 
any  less  relief  in-doors  is  balanced  by  more  out-door. 
The  slightly  higher  rate  shown  in  the  mannracturing 
districts  is  entirely  due  to  medical  relief  for  men.  The 
low  result  for  residential  unions  only  repeats  that  already 
shown  for  suburban  districts  generally,  and  is  very 
natural. 


If  we  combine  the  indastrial  and  geographical  divisions 
we  have  the  following  resalt: — 
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{ProportioH  of  the  Old  in  Receipt  of  Belief.)    Tablb  VII.* 


North. 

E«t. 

«.auu„. 

^.t. 

Houth 

i 

1 

1 

i 

32' 

'3* 
27 

2Qi 
27 

!6i 

1 

a 

1 

a 

1 

i 

= 

i 

i 

Pit 

'? 

3 

3 

4 

16 

!?• 

IBi 
121 

17) 

i 

IB* 

■er 

1 

5 

cut. 
32j 
34 
32 

Per 

1' 
? 

4 

FBr 
21' 

5? 

28 
2IIJ 
201 

P.r 
2-5'i 

35i 

34 
SO 

PfT 

cut 

i 

c 

3 
3 

IVr  l-or 
Hit.  cnt 
30    34 

20   24^ 

Per 

p» 

Per 

Mining,  4c 

Purely    agricol-l 
taral    J 

AgricultariJ,       1 
with  town    ...  i 

8 
2 

'i 

Si 

23 
33 
28 
30i 

29 

25 
32i 
30 

Total      of      ell  | 
diEtriet J 

71 

„ 

.. 

32 

7 

+ 

4U 

■ 

6 

23 

2y 

The  comparatively  satisfactory  position  of  the  North  is 
noticeable  in  every  section.  Whether  the  principal  employ- 
ments be  shipping,  manufacture,  or  mining,  the  population 
of  the  North  is  the  least  pauperized,  and  the  difference  ia 
still  more  marked  in  agricultural,  and  most  marked  of  all 
in  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  where  the  proportion  of 
old  paupers  is  at  its  lowest,  both  in-door  and  out,  and, 
taking  both  together,  only  one  half  of  the  average  rate 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
Northern  shipping  and  manufacturing  unions  the  low  out- 
door rate  is  accompanied  by  a  high  proportion  in-doors, 
but  in  the  mining  and  agricultural  districts  both  rates— 
in-door  and  out — are  comparatively  low. 

The  residential  unions,  comparing  the  South  (where  the 
bulk  are  found)  with  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  show  an 
even  22^  per  cent, ;  but  if  the  Northern  portion  be  sub- 
divided, the  East  and  Midland  have  a  higher  rate  than  the 
North.  The  extraordinarily  low  rate  for  the  West  is  due 
to  one  of  the  three  anions  being  Atcham,  where  there  is 

*  In  this  tftble  "  medicitl  oolj  "  is  iaolnded  with  other  ont  relief. 
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agriculture  with  a  residential  pDpalation  and  a  very  careful 
administration  of  tlie  poor  law  on  anti-out  relief  principles. 

The  East  comes  oat  worst  for  its  ports  and  for  the  purely 
agricultural  districts,  the  South  worst  for  agriculture  com- 
bined with  a  to^vn,  and  the  Midlands  worst  for  ina,aufacture 
and  for  mining.  The  West  shows  a  high  average,  thongh 
in  no  instance  is  its  percentage  the  greatest. 

Omitting  the  North  from  the  one  scheme  of  grouping 
and  from  the  other  the  suburban  residential  districts,  where 
the  percentage  of  old  age  pauperism  falls  below  25  per  cent., 
and  setting  aside  London,  where  it  approaches  40  per  cent., 
the  combined  figures  show  comparatively  very  little  range. 
The  average  rate  in  all  the  other  groups  is  about  30  per  cent. 
There  ia  about  this  a  persistence  of  reiteration  hard  to 
gainsay,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  apart  from  ex- 
ceptional conditions  or  very  exceptional  administration, 
pauperism  of  some  kind  is  the  probable  fate  of  30  per  ceut. 
of  our  old  people. 

[Proportion  of  the  Old  in  Receipt  of  Relief .) 

(J.)  AccoBniNO  TO  PoticT   OP  Adhinistbatioh  (omiitino 
Mkthopolitan  Unioks},    Tablr  VIII. 
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These  figures  are  certainly  remarkable.  It  would  seem 
thattlie  twenty-two  nnions  which  accept  Policy  A  do  actually 
gire  more  in-door  and  less  out-door  relief  to  the  old  than  the 
103  anions  described  by  the  letter  B,  and  thia  result  is 
confirmed  by  the  position,  midway  between  tlie  two,  of  those 
marked  AD. 

Policy  C  shows  very  much  the  worst  result  on  the  whole, 
tho  redaction  of  out  relief  being  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
increase  on  the  in-door  and  medical  lists.  This  policy  iararely 
adopted  except  in  rather  poverty-stricken  nrban  unions. 

Tho  28  intermodiiite  unions,  marked  BC,  show  rather  the 
best  results  in  the  general  comparison,  the  five  exceptional 
unions,  marked  D,  which  pra,ctically  refuse  out  relief,  being 
on  quite  a  difEercnt  plane. 

A  sub-division  according  to  urban  and  rural  character 
gives  the  following  results :  — 

{Prnporlion  of  the  Old  rtiieoed  acc-onUng  lo  Policy  of 
Admiiuiitration.)     Tabi.b  IX,* 
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28 
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31 

33 
10 

I 
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52 
11 
2 
2 
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26 

AB   

21 

18 
7 
8 
2 

01 

i 

30 
7 

2li   -M 
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S2 
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BC    

20 
19 
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21 

25 
23i 
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80 

Not        ) 
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ToUl     1 

nithoatl 
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150  '     8i 

19 

__ 
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«l 
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38 
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26 
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It  seems  that  our  examples  of  Policies  A,  AB,  B  and 
BC  are  most  successful  where  there  is  some  nrban  element, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  urban  element.     The 

*  In  this  table  "  medical  onl;  "  in  included  with  other  out  reliel. 
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deliberate  acceptance  of  the  charitable  use  of  out  relief 
does  not,  it  would  appear,  increase  the  volume  of  old  age 
pauperism,  but  rather  the  reverse,  where  it  may  be  supposed 
that  private  charity  steps  in  to  replace  the  parish  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  out  relief  is  restricted  and 
safeguarded,  under  Policy  C,  we  find  a  very  large  proportion 
of  aged  in-door  paupers  in  the  more  urban  parts.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  this  policy,  which  is,  doubtless,  only 
a  consequence  of  a  mass  of  poverty  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  policy  can  claim  no 
visible  sign  of  success  excepting  in  the  rural  districts. 

It  is  different  with  D.  Here,  too,  the  success  is  greatest 
in  the  rural  unions,  but  is  marked  everywhere  till  wo  come 
to  London.  The  difficulty  of  applying  this  policy  is  shown 
by  the  small  number  of  unions  which  adopt  it,  but  its 
success  in  these  instances  is  most  striking. 

I  have  separated  London  from  the  rest,  as  the  results  are 
at  every  point  peculiar.  Out  of  30  unions  22  are  classi- 
fied as  under : — 

{Proportion  of  the  Old  relieved  according  to  Policy  of 
Administration.)     Table  X. — London. 


Policy. 

Unions. 

Old  people  relieved. 
Per  cent. 

In. 

Out 

Med. 

Total. 

A 

1 
6 
2 

10 
3 

8 

18} 

16 

14} 

34 
37 

18 
17 
12} 

8 

4 

13} 

1 

2 
10 
6} 

40 

AB  

34} 
29 

B 

BC  

c 

29} 
52} 
57 

D 

Not  classed 

r-: —          _     i   — — —        -J ^=; 

30 

22} 

12 

3 

37} 

Where  there  are  only  1  or  2  unions  the  results  do 
not  carry  much  weight,  and  for  the  rest  it  is  very  desirable 
to  study  the  pauperism  of  London  unions  in  connection 
with  their  condition  as  to  poverty.     As  the  figures  standi 
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Policy  B  comes  out  the  best,  followed  closely  by  the  ten 
unions  whicli  claim  to  act  on  Policy  C,  wbereas  the  three 
unions  which  refuse  out  relief  have  more  than  half  their  old 
people  on  the  rates;  but  the  unclassed  districts  cap  even  this, 
the  proportion  relieved  in  them  being  no  less  than57per  cent. 
These  figures  as  to  the  result  of  administration  do  not 
go  very  far.  They  are  submitted  rather  as  a  suggestion 
of  what  might  be  done  in  this  direction  with  more  careful 
and  exhaustive  work.  If  they  yield  somewhat  vague 
and  uncertain  results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
description  of  policy  has  been  accepted  as  given  in 
each  case  without  verification.  It  may  well  bo  that 
errors  have  crept  in  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
in  consequence  of  an  unwise  effort  to  make  things  seem 
better  than  they  really  are.  One  generalization  may  bo 
made.  The  best  results  seem  usually  to  be  at  the  two 
extremes,  while  the  percentage  of  old  paupers  is  at  its 
greatest  somewhere  in  the  middle.  May  not  this  point  to 
a  falling  between  two  stools,  or  a  lack  of  any  definite, 
thought-out  policy  ?  This  at  least  I  believe,  that  wherever 
a  policy  is  carefully  considered  and  acted  upon,  there, 
whatever  that  policy  may  be,  good  results  do  certainly 
follow.  And  the  classification  of  unions  in  the  manner  here 
suggested  will  itself  have  a  good  influence  if  the  attempt 
should  cause  guardians  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  to  ask 
themselves  the  question — What  ought  our  policy  to  be  ? 

3.     Proportion  of  Out  Relief  given. 

As  the  practice  with  regard  to  out  relief  is  the  basis  we 
have  taken  in  classifying  different  policies  of  administra- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  see  how  the  proportion  of  out  relief 
given  compares  with  the  percentage  of  old  relieved. 

The  table  which  follows  states  for  each  division  of  the 
population,  the  total  percentage  of  aged  paupers,  and  the 
proportion  Which  out  relief  bears  to  in-door  and  out-door 
relief  together.     The  latter  proportion  applies  to  all  ages — 
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no  other  figures  being  available — and  so  does  not  reflect 
directly  on  administration  as  regards  the  old,  but  ^t  is 
probable  that  the  one  proportion  goverus  the  other. 
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There  is  in  this  table  very  little  to  show  that  the  general 
policy  of  reducing  out  relief  reduces  the  proportion  of  aged 
paupers.  This  point  will  bo  more  fully  brought  out  in 
Part  II. 

It  is  remarkable  that  out  relief  should  be  more  given  in 
the  unions  with  B  or  BC  policy  of  administration,  than  in 
those  classed  A  and  AB. 

IV. 

COMPABISON  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  OTHEB  GREAT  CENTBES 

OF  POPCLATION, 

As  we  have  proceeded  with  our  inquiry,  the  necessity  for 
considering  London  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
been  more  and  more  forced  npou  us.  It  is  difficult  even  to 
compare  the  metropolitan  unions  with  any  other  group,  and 
impossible  to  combine  them  with  others  so  as  to  obtain  any 
useful  average. 

A  general  comparison,  however,  between  London  and  the 
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greatest  provincial  cGDtres  of  population  may  be  interest- 
ing, and  gives  the  following  results : — 


HewcBStlc  and  Gates- ) 

Manchester,  Ualtoid.  I 
Chorlton,  and 
Prestwich J 

Liverpool,  Toilethl 
Park.  West  Derby, 
and  Birkenhea<1  ...] 

Biriningham    and) 

248,Gj3  JBriatol    and     Baiton) 

I    Kegis I 

4,211,743   London 


S 


i   20i 
J     37i 


This  table  gives  at  once  the  three  comparisons  we  hare 
been  pursuing  in  other  groups. 

As  to  numbers  of  the  old  we  find  an  extraordinary 
difference,  Bristol  having  no  less  than  480  per  10,000 
population,  while  Leeds  has  only  277,  and  Manchester  288. 
In  London,  next  to  Bristol,  they  are  most  numerous,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  it  seems  that  the  numbers  increase 
steadily  as  we  pass  from  Northern  to  Southern  centres. 

The  proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief  is  also  least 
in  the  North,  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  the  old  has 
much,  it  anything,  to  do  with  this.  The  advantage  of  the 
Northern  centres,  especially  those  in  the  extreme  North,  is 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  found  as  to  the  country  at 
largej  and  is  undoubtedly  dne  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
At  Newcastle  the  proportions  relieved  in>door  and  out  are 
alike  small.     Manchester  lias  less  out  relief,  but  the  in- 
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door  list  is  very  heavy,  while  Bristol,  with   a  very  light 
in-door  list,  has  a  large  percentage  outside. 

The  variations  in  tfao  proportion  of  old  persons  relieved 
do  nob  correspond  in  the  least  with  the  still  greater  varia- 
tions in  tlio  proportion  of  ont  relief  given.  That  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  out  relief  should 
be  only  20  to  33  per  cent-  of  the  whole,  whereas  in  Newcastle, 
Leeds,  and  Bristol  it  is  abont  €0  per  cent.,  is  in  itself 
astonishing ;  but  that  this  extraordinary  divergence  in 
policy  should  have  no  effect  that  can  hero  be  traced  on  the 
amount  of  old  age  pauperism  is  still  more  so. 


V. 


The  averages  used  for  the  preceding  statistics  include 
a  very  great  range.  We  have  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
old  people  to  the  whole  popaktion  is  five  times  greater  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  and  the  relative  number  of  the 
old  in  receipt  of  relief  varies  even  more,  from  8  per  cent,  at 
Brixworth  to  84  per  cent,  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.* 


UnluB, 

St.         Saviour's 
(Southwark)... 

Cit;  ot  London .. 

Strand  

Holbom    

8t.   G«or)ie'ii 
the  East  ... 

Westminster 

Hanchester  ... 

Belhnal  Green 

HaSron  WalJeQ.. 

Bhcptom  Mullet.. 


In.    Out.  MaJ.Irotrt 


Brix  worth  .... 

4  Settle 

!  Weoblay  .... 
IJ  Prestwich.... 
\i  Bradfield  .... 

CoBtle         Ward 
(Nowoaatle-i 

V*)  

i    PjUe 


GOjiBarton-on-lTwell 
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Nor  is  the  policy  of  administration  any  more  uniform 
than  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  for  we  find  the  proportion 
of  out  relief  given  (to  paupers  of  all  ages)  vary  from 
3  per  cent,  at  St.  6eorge's-in-the-East  to  9i  per  cent,  at 
Aberayron. 

To  study  the  effects  of  difference  in  policy  in  their  most 
pronounced  shape,  I  have  isolated  in  each  group,  urban  to 
rural,  the  ten  unions  with  the  highest  proportion  of  out 
relief,  and  the  ten  where  there  is  the  lowest  proportion. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

List  of  Unions  showing  Maximum  Proportion  of  Out  Relief 
{Percentage  of  Total  Out  Belvf  to  Out  and  In-door  together,) 


3fetropolItan. 


Woolwich... 

Lewisham... 

Islington  ... 

Lambeth  ... 

St.  Olave's.. 

Hackney  ... 

Greenwich.. 

Camberwell. 

Wands- 
worth   ... 


Poplar 


Per 

ct. 


36 
33 
32 
32 
30 
29i 

29 

28 

26 
26} 


Other  Urban  J  ^^'' 


Bedwelty  ...'77 J 
(Monmouth) 


Dudley  ... 
(Staffoitl) 


74 


Burslem    ...  74 
(SUtTord) 


N.  Bierley... 
(W.  Riding) 


74 


71J 


King's  Lynn 
(Norfolk) 

East  Stone- 
house 70 

(Devon) 

Stoke  Dame- 

rell 70 

(Devon) 
Cambridge..  i70 


Bramley   ...  70 
(W.  Riding) 

Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds ...  69 
(Suffolk) 


Mixed  (most 
Urban). 


Per 
ct. 


Pontypridd .  87 
(Glamorgan) 

Newton  Ab- 
bot  84J 

(Devon) 

82J 


Wigan  ..... 
(Lancashire) 

Wharf  dale.. 
(W.  Riding) 

Eiedruth    ... 

(Cornwall) 
Merthyr 

Tydfil    ... 

Wakefield... 

(W.  Riding) 
Pontypool... 

(Moninouth) 

Bedminster. 
(Somerset) 

Auckland  ... 
(Durham) 


81 
81 
79J 

79 

78 

78 
78 


Mixed    Oialf 
Rural). 


Honiton 
(Devon) 


Bangor  

(Carnarvon) 

Llanelly    ... 
(Carmarthen) 

Carnarvon.. 


Carmarthen. 

Peter- 
borough.. 


Holyhead ... 

(Anglesey) 

Leominster . 

(Hereford) 

St.  Thomas. 
(Devon) 

Axbridge  ... 
(Somerset) 


Per 
ct 


92j|Pwllheli    ... 
(Carnarvon) 


92J 
92 
91J 
90i 


Mixed  (most 
Rural). 


Cardigan  ... 

Haverford- 
west   

(Pembroke) 

Machynlleth 
(Montgomery) 

Sleaford    . 
(Lincoln) 


89j|Newtown  ... 
(Montgomery) 

89 J  Langport  ... 

(Somerset) 
89   Kingsbridge 

(Devon) 

88  [Liskeard  ... 
(Cornwall) 

87^  Axminster.. 
(Devon) 


Per 

ct. 


93 
91 
90 

87 

87 

86 

86 
85 

84 

84 


Rural. 


Aberayron... 
(Cardigan) 

Pontardawe. 
(Glamoi-gan) 

Anglesea  ... 

Newcastle 
on  Emlyn 

(Cardiean) 
Llandilo 
Fawr.... 
(Carmarthen) 

Llandovery . 
(Carmarthen) 

SwafiTham... 

(Norfolk) 
Narberth  ... 

(Pembroke) 

Llanrwst  ... 
(Denbigh) 

Festiniog  ... 
(Merioneth) 


Per 
Ct 


94 

93 

93 

93 

91 

91 

90 
90 

90 

88 
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Unions  showing  Minimum  Proportion  of  Oat  Relief, 
(Percentage  of  Total  Out  Belief  to  Out  and  In-door  together.) 


I 

tropoliUn.  ^^ 


St.  George's 
East  3 


White- 
chapel 


Stepney. 


Westmin- 
ster   ... 


Kensington. 

St.    Maryle- 
bone  


6J  Oxford 


7 
8 


Strand 


St.  George's, 
Han.  Sq.. 

Shoreditch.. 


10 
12 


StGUes  ...12 


other  Urban. 


Manchester. 

Birming- 
ham   


Liverpool 
Beading 


8J  Salf ord 


9)  Gravesend 


Chorlton 

Prestwich 

Toxteth 
Park  ... 


For 
ct. 


14 


Hi 


21 
23^ 

28) 

29 

37) 
40i 

40 


Mixe<l  (most 
Urban). 

Per 
ct. 

22 

Mixed   (half 
Rural). 

Per 
ct. 

Mixed  (most 
RunilX 

Per 
ct. 

Rural. 

Madeley    ... 
(Salop) 

Atcham 

(Sahip) 

6) 

Wallingford 
(OerkH) 

27 

Bradfield  ... 
(Berks) 

Richmond... 
Preston 

22) 
29 

Milton  

(Kent) 

Faversham . 
(Kent) 

15 
24 

Ongar    

(Essex) 

Forden 

(Montgomery) 

44  Tenterdcn... 

(Kent) 
47  Brixworth... 

(Northanip- 

West  Derby. 
Rdmonton .. 

33 

Maidstone... 

(Kent) 

Ludlow 

(Salop) 

Bridffnorth.. 
(Salop) 

Coventry  ... 
(Warwick) 

33 
3C) 

37 

42 

Newport    ... 

(Salop) 
Alresford  ... 

(HantM) 

Newmarket. 
Ely    

52 
54 

55 

58 

Cleobury 

Mortimer. 

(Salop) 
Hoo   

Oldham 39 

Bromley   ...  39 
(Kent) 

(Kent) 
Church 
stretton.. 

(Salr>p) 
Holling- 

boume  ... 
(Kent) 

*^*j    

Blackburn..  41 
Aston 41) 

TbIa       f\i 

Blean 42) 

(Kent) 
Sevenoaks...'42) 

(Kent) 

Huntingdon 
Wilton  

(WilU) 

59 
59 

Bridge  

(Kent) 
St.  Neots  ... 
(Uuntingflon) 

Xolc         Ui 

Thanet ... 

42 

Abingdon  ... 
(BcrkH; 

44 

Wantage  ... 

(BerkK) 

r>2 

Whitchurch 
(Salop) 

Per 
ct. 


18 

2G 
26 

31 
33 

34 

30 

38 
41 

44 


It  is  noteworthy  tbat  of  the  60  unions  with  minimum  out 
relief  13  are  in  London,  12  in  JCent,  8  in  Salop,  7  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  5  in  Berks,  leaving  only  15  for  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales ;  or,  if  we  count  Surrey  and  Middlesex, 
which  have  1  each,  in  with  London,  we  find  that  five 
counties  contain  47  of  the  unions  with  minimum  out  relief, 
whilst  the  other  47  counties  have  only  13.  Of  the  60  unions 
with  maximum  out  relief,  21  are  in  Wales,  7  in  Devon,  and 
6  in  Yorkshire ;  and  these  districts  are  not  represented  at 
all  on  the  minimum  list  (excepting  1  union  in  Montgomery 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire). 

A  comparison  of  these  minute  groups  of  extreme  examples 
is  our  next  task,  and  we  shall  again  consider  the  propor- 
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tion  of  old  people  to  the  whole  population,  and  the  per- 
centage of  them  in  receipt  of  relief  (averages  in  each 
group). 


Unions  with  Maximum  and  Minimum  Out  Relief, 

Proportion  op  Old  People. 

Table  XIII. 


Per  10,000. 


Metropolitan    

Urban    and    semi-urban  (pro- ) 

vincial)  ) 

Mixed  (mostly  urban) 

„     (half  rural)  

„     (mostly  rural) 

Wholly  rural    

General  averages  


Maximiini 

Minimum 

'niflpT 

(Ten  Unions). 

(Ten  UnionH). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women- 

Men. 

156 

239 

192 

247 

+36 

181 

229 

132 

189 

-49 

168 

209 

141 

200 

—27 

203 

375 

289 

332 

—  4 

370 

460 

356 

388 

—14 

321 

411 

383 

388 

+62 

190 

260 

166 

224 

—24 

Women. 

+  8 
—40 

—  9 
—43 
—72 
—23 

—86 


This  table  shows  in  a  general  way  that  where  most  out 
relief  is  given  there  are  most  old  people.  Their  presence 
may  be  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  policy  pursued, 
but  must  I  think  be  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  As  to 
the  old  women,  the  only  exception  is  in  metropolitan  unions, 
where  the  ten  that  give  most  out  relief  have  8  less  women 
per  10,000  population  than  the  ten  that  give  least.  As 
to  old  men,  the  wholly  rural  unions  are  also  exceptional, 
those  with  least  out  relief  having  no  less  than  62  old 
men  per  10,000  population  in  excess  of  those  in  which 
most  relief  of  this  kind  is  given.  Even  so,  taken  together, 
the  sixty  unions  of  minimum  out  relief  have  24  old  men  and 
86  old  women  per  10,000  population  less  than  the  sixty  of 
maximum  out  relief.  The  great  irregularity  shown  in  the 
figures  may  be  due  to  the  basis  of  ten  unions  being 
insuflBcient.     For  instance,  the  remarkable  number  of  old 
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men  in  tlie  rural  unions  with  least  out  relief  is  due  to  the 
exceptional  population  of  three  districts  in  Kent. 


Unions  with  Maximum  and  Minimum  Out  Belief* 
Pkoportions  of  the  Old  in  Ekceipt  op  Belief. 

Table  XIV. 


Maximum  (Ten  Unions). 

Minimum  (Ten  Unions). 

i 
Inuloor. 

Out-<loor, 

excluding 

Medical 

only. 

Meilical 
only. 

Total 

In-door. 

Out-floor, 

excluding 

Medical 

only. 

Medical 
only. 

Total 

Metropolitan 

Provincial  urban  . 
Mixed    (mostly 
urban) 

Per  cnt 
14 

4i 

4 
2 

2 

1 

Per  cnt. 
15 
26| 

24 
31J 

33 
28 

Per  cnt 
2 

1* 

1 
i 

1 

Pr.ct. 
31 
32^ 

29 
34 

35 
30 

Per  cnt^ 
27 
21 

9 
9 

64 

64 

Per  cnt. 

1 

74 

8 
9 

18 
84 

Per  cnt 
8 

24 

2 
24 

2* 
4i 

Pr.ct 
36 
31 

19 

Mixed  (half  rural) 
„       (mostly 
rural)  

204 
26 

Wholly  rural 

194 

Averages 

8 

23 

1 

32 

17 

9            3 

29 

Here  we  see  conclusively  that  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
in-door  relief  are  very  much  increased  where  out-door  relief 
is  not  given.  Taking  the  whole  series,  the  percentage 
of  the  old  people  relieved  is  less  where  out  relief  is 
minimized  by  the  difEerence  between  32  per  cent,  and 
29  per  cent. ;  but  this  mean  difference  is  the  result  of  two 
opposing  differences — out  relief,  including  medical,  being 
12  per  cent,  less,  while  in  relief  is  9  per  cent,  more,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in-door  relief  is  the  greater 
indication  of  poverty.  If  the  mixed  and  rural  unions  are 
taken  without  metropolitan  and  provincial  urban  ones,  the 
net  advantage  of  the  anti-out  relief  policy  indicated  is  much 
more  considerable,  but  the  increase  in  the  in-door  numbers 
is  everywhere  large. 
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OLD  AOE  PAUPEBISU  AND  MOVEUEXTS  OF  POPULATIOM. 

The  connection  whicli  may  be  found  to  exist  betireen 
the  amount  and  character  of  pauperism  and  increasing  or 
decreasing  population  is  worth  studying. 

For  this  purpose  I  hare  selected  from  each  group,  from 
arbnn  to  rural,  the  30  unions  whose  population  has  increased 
or  decreased  the  most.  The  names  o£  these  unions  and 
their  population  in  1881  and  1891  are  as  follows  : — 


Mixed 


uiiEd 

(nrnit 
ruml) 


1881. 

1891. 

Fulliftm  

114,811 

188.877 

Hampslead... 

08,425 

WauJsworth . 

210,397 

307,389 

Woolwich    ... 

80.782 

107,324 

131,20* 

165,417 

West  Hum   .. 

200,752 

305,130 

Reading  

43,485 

00,054 

Worcester   . . . 

Newcastle   ... 

160.121 

190,839 

98,501 
242,40.1 

Edmonton  ... 

139,188 

Christchuroh. 

54,217 

HendoQ   

54,412 

00,000 

173.099 
140,811 

Pontniridd  ... 

93,479 

18,695 
21,274 
27,372 

Wirral 

Solihull    

21,36S 

2U,823 

27,308 
35,691 

Kettering 

25,051 

MftTket         1 
Boswortii  J 

14,649 

13,610 

Workaop 

29,523 

30,979 

^^Mi^   } 

24,181 

20,791 

Harrow -on-  1 
Soar J 

2S,8G3 

84,058 

Smatlburgb.. 

14,328 

17,568 

14,508 
16.363 

18,504 

12,224 

14,877 

WeBtmloster 

City 

HolLom  

St.  Giles' 

Marjlebone.. 
Liverpool  . . 
Manchesler  . 

Bristol 

Chichester  .. 
Gt.  Yarmouth 
Chellenfaam 

Madoley  

Wellington  .. 
WbitehHTeu 
Weymouth . 
Aberjfltwilh  . 
Carnarvon  .. 

Loulh  

Droitwich  . . . 
MarlboMupli , 
Newtown  &\ 
Llanidloes  [ 

Forden , 

Uachynlleth 
Nortbleacb... 

Sleaford  

Reeth 

PatelejBridgi 
Llandovery ... 


46,456 
51,401 
153.710 
46.257 
155.004 
210,101 
148,805 
57.499 
8,547 
37,213 
fi.i,S0C 
27.318 
26,484 
59,303 
31,995 


26.091 

9,733 
26,440 


9,B84 
25,725 
4,717 


37,295 

38.345 
141,544 
39,778 

142,381 
156,991 
145,083 
55,541 
7,897 
30,983 
54,786 
23,114 
24,077 
57,909 
33,030 
21,075 
40,702 
31,407 
18,261 
8,506 
21,723 
16,313 


3,217 
7,761 
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For  these  unions  I  have  taken  out,  as  before,  the  propor- 
tion of  old  persons,  male  and  female^  and  the  percentage 
in  receipt  of  relief. 

The  tables  which  follow  give  the  results,  taking  the 
average  of  the  selected  unions. 


{Old-age  Pauperism  and  Movements  of  Population,) 

Table  XV. 


XiunlKT  of  Old  Pcnwms 
dxT  10,000  Poimlation). 

Percentage  In  Receipt  of  Relief. 

Selectwl 
Groups  of  Union. 

Increashij; 
Populatio;). 

T>ocreasing 
Populatiou. 

Increasing 
Population. 

DocreaRiug 
Populatiou. 

3Ieu. 

WOIIICIL 

Men. 

Women 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Metropolitan 

Provincial  urban  . 
Mlzed(mosturban) 

„    (half  rural). 

f,    (most  rural) 
Wholly  rural 

149 
137 
161 
215 

267 
281 

230 
102 
215 
244 
291 
314 

167 
154 
243 
310 
370 
374 

244 
221 
347 
384 
410 
434 

Per  cnt. 
25 
21 
19 
21 
25 
24 

Per  cut. 
28 
24 
22 
24 
34 
31 

Per  cut. 
49 
54 
23 
26 
25 
11 

Per  cut, 
52 
46 
28 
39 
38 
25 

Average 

202 

248 

270 

340 

22]^ 

27 

31 

36 

From  this  table  we  see  that  decreasing  populations  are  in 
every  case  connected  with  a  higher  proportion  of  old  people, 
and  except  in  the  wholly  rural  districts,  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief.  In  London  and  the 
provincial  towns  this  is  very  marked,  and  the  reason  is 
plain.  The  old  and  the  poor  remain  in  the  localities  from 
which  population  goes,  while  the  growing  suburbs  are  filled 
with  those  who,  being  less  old  and  less  poor,  are  more 
movable.  In  the  mixed  districts  the  increased  proportion 
of  the  old  who  seek  relief  is  very  small ;  in  these  places, 
it  seems,  they  are  not  materially  more  poor  because  their 
numbers  are  greater.  And  when  we  come  to  the  wholly 
rural  districts,  it  appears  that  the  old  people  are  actually 
best  off  where  they  are  most  numerous. 
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VII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DECREASING  RATES  OF  GENERAL  PAUPERISM 

ON  OLD  AGE  PAUPERISM. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  particulars  as  to  the  ages  of 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  previous  to  Mr.  Burt's  return  of 
1889.  Consequently  we  cannot  say  whether  there  has  been 
any  decrease  in  old-age  pauperism  on  the  whole,  or  under 
what  circumstances  any  improvement  has  taken  place.  It 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any 
general  change  for  the  better,  but  I  am  no  more  able  to 
prove  this  than  the  reverse.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
consider  the  facts  as  to  pauperism  generally  in  the  groups 
under  which  we  have  studied  its  old-age  characteristics,  and 
see  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  low  all-round  rate  of 
pauperism,  or  a  high  all-round  rate  of  improvement,  coin- 
cides with  variations  in  existing  conditions  as  to  the  old. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  available  in  the  past  not  only 
do  not  distinguish  the  ages,  but  are  also  limited  to  a  one- 
day  count,  and  to  this  limitation  they  owe  some  part  of  their 
improving  character.  The  figures  are,  however,  strong 
enough  to  stand  some  discount,  and  moreover  may  be  used 
safely  for  many  purposes  of  comparison. 

{Influence  of  decreasing  rates  of  general  Pauperism,) 

Urban  and  Eubal  Divisions. 

Table  XVI. 


Old-age  Fauperism,  1891. 
Per  cent. 

Total  Panpen,  1891. 
per  10,000  pop. 

General  Decrease, 
1881-1891. 
Per  cent. 

In. 

Out. 

Med. 

Total 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Metropolitan  ... 
Prov.  urban   ... 
Mostly  urban... 

Half  rural 

Most  rural 

All  niral     

22} 
Hi 

4 

12 

l^ 

16 
21 
25| 
24 

38 

30} 

25 

28 

31 

30 

146 
74 
45 
52 
68 
60 

121 
170 
168 
251 
355 
332 

267 
244 
213 
303 
413 
392 

{+)6 
12 
17 
13 
16 
12 

9 

19 

18 

12 

7 

7 

1 
17 

18 

12 

8 

8 
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The  comparison  made  in  the  foregoing  table  is  between 
the  extent  of  old-age  pauperism^  the  amount  of  general 
pauperism^  and  the  rate  of  general  improvement^  1881  to 
1891,  in  each  group  of  unions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  lowest  rate  of  old-age 
pauperism  and  general  pauperism,  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  general  improvement,  in  the  ^'  mostly  urban  '*— 
that  is,  in  the  new  and  growing — districts,  the  latest  deve- 
lopment of  modern  England.  The  improvement  applies 
equally  to  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers  relieved  in-door  is  not  large. 

The  half  rural  group  shares  the  advantages  of  the  group 
above,  falling  mid-way  in  every  respect  between  the  mostly 
urban  and  mostly  or  wholly  rural.  Population  and  pros- 
perity go  together  in  all  these.  But  with  the  Provincial 
urban,  and  still  more  with  the  Metropolitan  unions,  we 
reach  an  altogether  didferent  state  of  things. 

The  Provincial  urban  unions,  which  have  no  rural  admix- 
ture, are  mainly  large  towns,  and  here  we  find  a  very  high 
rate  of  general  improvement,  and  the  largest  reduction  of 
out  relief,  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  old-age  pauperism, 
in-door,  out-door,  and  medical — all  heavy,  but  in-door  relief 
to  the  aged  especially  so.  If  this  is  unsatisfactory,  London 
is  still  worse,  showing  hardly  any  generttl  improvement. 
A  decrease  in  out-relief  is  almost  balanced  by  an  actual 
increase  in  in-door  relief,  and  alongside  of  this  we  find 
pauperism  amongst  the  old  at  its  maximum. 

Further  remarks  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
Appendix  C. 
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(Iitfiuence  of  decreasing  rates  of  general  Pauperism.) 

Tablb    XVII.  —  Gbogbaphical    Ditisions     (excluding 

Lokdon). 


OMjge  Piupfiimn. 

I-CK-cnUiNurthB 

old  rElicVDil. 

T-'Ul\  F»ni«Tl>iii. 
PerlO,OOU[K.l>. 

''  Pet  cei.t. 

In. 

Owl, 

Strf, 

1 

„. 

Out. 

■3 
1 

In. 

Ont. 

1 

North    

South  and  S.  Wesl     ...  . 
Uidland    

7 

i 
64 

'A* 

25 

i 

23 
29 

Si 

£5 
41 

£1 

148 

310 

108 

m 

-11 

-in 

—20 
-16 
-15 

-18 
—14 

—15 

EftBt  

SOO 

361 

-13 

—  8 



—  y 

The  Northj  like  tlie  "  mostly  arban  "  districts,  stands  well 
at  every  point,  having  the  lowest  rate  of  general  pauperism, 
nearly  the  highest  rate  of  improvement,  and  very  much  the 
smallest  proportion  of  old-age  pauperism.  It  is  balanced 
by  the  East,  which  on  every  connt  stands  worst.  But  the 
Western  district,  though  showing  great  improvement,  has 
still  a  high  rate  of  general  as  well  as  old-age  pauperism. 

{Influence  of  decreasing  rates  of  general  Pauperism.) 

Tablb  XVIII, — Inddsteial    Divisions    (sblkctbd    Unions, 

exclcdinq  large  towns). 

pW  rellove. 


BeEidential  

Agrio.  and  Town... 

AgricultuTG  

UiniDg 

Mannfactuie 

Shipping  


24i 
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We  see  here  tlie  highest  rate  of  improvement  connected 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  general  pauperism^  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  change  in  the  ranks  of  aged  paupers,  who 
apparently  remain  unaffected. 

The  low  rate  of  old-age  pauperism  in  "residential^^  unions 
must  evidently  be  connected  with  that  in  the  "mostly 
urban ''  districts.  It  is  as  places  of  residence,  not  as  seats 
of  industry,  that  these  districts  are  comparatively  well  off  as 
to  the  old. 

But  that  which  is  most  remarkable  about  these  figures  is 
the  very  small  variation  in  the  pauperism  of  the  old  com- 
pared to  pauperism  generally.  We  have  London  with  its 
38  per  cent,  as  one  extreme,  and  the  North  and  Residential 
unions  with  22^  or  23  per  cent,  as  another,  but  all  the  other 
groups  range  from  28  to  32  per  cent.,  whereas  general 
pauperism  in  the  same  divisions  varies  up  and  down  on 
each  table  between  250  and  400  per  10,000.  If  we  were  to 
make  our  comparison  more  strictly,  and  take  the  proportion 
of  those  relieved  under  65  as  against  that  of  those  over  65, 
it  would  be  yet  more  evident  that  the  two  have  but  little 
in  common,  and  that  arguments  drawn  from  statistics 
of  general  pauperism  or  the  effect  of  administration  on 
it,  have  little  validity  when  applied  to  the  pauperism  of 
old  age. 

Exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  country 
and  suburban  unions  with  anti-out  relief  administration.  In 
these  instances,  usually  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
reduction  of  general  pauperism  is  coincident  with  a  low  rate 
of  old-age  pauperism.  In  populous  places,  and  especially  in 
London,  it  is  not  so.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
unions  selected  for  minimum  and  maximum  out  relief  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  general  average  for  England  and 
Wales. 

The  figures  which  follow  show  in  its  full  strength  the 
case  in  favour  of  this  type  of  administration. 
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{Influence  of  decreaeing  rates  of  general  PauperUm.) 

TaBLB    XIX. — MAZlHUlf,     MtHIHUU    AND   MUN     FBOPOBTIOK 

OF  OlTT  BiLiir. 


OL.I.aee  r.niKrl.ni. 
PiirctntoBeofUia 

Toal  Panpera. 
Ptl-  10,000. 

Dccr™»  ISSl-Dl. 

,„. 

Ou( 

Mwl 

1 

,., 

Out. 

1 

I". 

Out. 

1 

Maximum  out  relitf— 

Metropolitan    

Provinciikl  nrban... 

HoBll;  urban   

1' 

2 
3 

1 

27 
21 

1 

BJ 

22 
11 

6 
6 

4 

15 

2G1 
24* 
31} 
33 

a6 

1 

J* 

9 
18 
8i 

19 

IBJ 

is" 
ai 
as* 

24 

S 

J' 

i 

1 

8 

2' 

4 

31 

32i 

34 
35 
30 

3fl 

31 
19 
20i 
2G 
19i 

S9i 

38 
30i 

as 

28 
31 

30 

107 
39 
a7 
27 
43 
21 

201 
lU 

55 
87 
71 
S3 

6» 

74 

68 

147 

246 
232 

308 
4C8 
417 

80 
109 

33 
128 
2tD 
13d 

201 

121 
170 
168 
251 
355 

332 

254 
285 
253 
423 
510 

438 

281 

223 
148 
215 
290 
232 

2C7 
244 
213 
303 
413 
392 

+  10 
-17 

=S' 

—20 
—16 

+  10 

—  5 

—21 

—  8 

+   ]i 

+  C 
—12 
-17 
—13 

— IG 

—12 

-20 
—16 
—11 
—11 

—10 
—34 
-26 
-17 
—30 
—35 

—  5 

-9 
—19 
—18 
—12 

—  7 
-7 

ill 

—21 

MoBtl;  rural    

Wholly  rural   

Minimam  out  rditj^ 

Metropolitan    

Provincial  urban... 
Moatlyittban   

— la 
—11 

+  4 
-22 
—20 

Mostly  rural     

Wholly  rural   

England  and  Walt)— 
Ater&ge    

Provincial  urban... 
MoBtly  urban  

-28 
—26 

-3i 

—  1 
—17 

—18 

HoBtKruro!    

Wholly  rurai   

—  8 

—  8 

It  will  be  Been  that  for  London  the  unious  of  mmimum 
out  relief  have  actoally  more  paupers,  both  old  and  yoang, 
than  those  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  out  relief  is 
given,  but  though  with  both  selections  pauperism  has 
increased,  it  has  increased  most  under  the  out  relief  policy. 
The  truth  is  that  general  causes  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  figures  at  all.  Their  peculiarities  are  entirely  refer< 
able  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  selected  unions. 
The  unions  which  hare  abolished  out  relief  are  in  the  centre 
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of  East  LondoD,  and  crowded  with  poverty ;  those  which 
give  it  most  freely  are  in  the  outskirts,  and  have  an 
entirely  diifferent  class  of  population.  Both  extremes 
compare  favourably  as  to  the  old  with  the  average  for  all 
London. 

With  regard  to  the  Provincial  urban  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  extremes  have  rather  more  old  paupers 
than  the  average  for  the  whole ;  but  as  to  general 
pauperism,  the  unions  of  maximum  out  relief  are  much 
above  the  average,  and  those  of  minimum  considerably 
below  ifc. 

With  the  '^  mostly  urban  "  unions  the  effect  of  denial  of 
out  relief  is  at  its  greatest.  Total  pauperism  is  only  148  per 
10,000  against  259  where  out  relief  is  most  freely  given. 
The  general  average  is  213,  showing  a  difference  of  65  in 
favour  of  one  extreme,  and  of  46  against  the  other.  The 
effect  on  the  pauperism  of  old  age  is  nearly  as  great,  and  is 
shown  by  comparing  the  minimum  19  per  cent,  with  the 
mean  25  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  29  per  cent.  Even  at 
its  worst  the  rate  is  not  high,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
in  these  districts  of  the  success  of  an  anti-out  relief  policy. 
It  is  probable  that  in  wealthy  residential  districts  private 
charity  steps  in  if  out  relief  is  refused. 

With  the  "half  rural"  group  the  unions  of  minimum 
out  relief  have  only  215  paupers  per  10,000  population, 
whereas  those  of  maximum  out  relief  have  no  less  than  425 ; 
but  the  mean  is  only  808,  showing  that  exceptional 
slackness  in  the  giving  of  out  relief  has  a  more  adverse 
effect  than  exceptional  strictness  has  a  favourable  one. 
The  effect  on  the  pauperism  of  the  old  is  represented  by 
the  comparative  figures  of  20^  and  34  for  minimum  and 
maximum,  with  a  mean  of  28. 

The  remaining  groups  tell  a  very  similar  story.  There 
is  in  them  also  a  very  considerable  advantage  shown  in 
favour  of  the  anti-out  relief  policy  in  the  case  of  the  old  as 
well  as  for  all  ages. 
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VTII. 
TOTAL  NUMBERS  OF  AGED   PAUPERS. 

In  all  the  figures  so  far  presented  the  actual  numbers  of 
the  old  people  who  are  receiving  relief  have  been  ignored, 
and  percentages  used  in  every  case.  This  device  is  con- 
venient for  comparisons,  but  may  otherwise  rather  disguise 
than  disclose  the  actual  facts.  The  census  report,  tells  us 
that  in  1891  there  were  1,372,000  persons  living  in  England 
and  Wales  who  returned  themselves  as  65  and  upwards, 
and  the  roll  of  paupers  taken  the  same  year  counts  400,000 
as  of  that  age.  Here  we  have  in  its  earliest  form  the  sum 
in  proportion  yielding  80  per  cent,  of  old-age  pauperism, 
which  has  again  and  again  recurred. 

The  percentage  varies  from  5  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent., 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  districts  where 
not  less  than  20  per  cent,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
old  are  relieved,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

Table  XX. 

Number  and  percentage  of  Persons  over  65  in  groups  of  Unions  an-anged 

according  to  proportion  of  Old-age  Pauperism. 


Percentage 
of  old-age 
Pfcaperigm. 

Unions 
with: 

Un.  10°A 
10— 16°A 
15—20°/, 


20—26°/, 
26—30°/, 
30—86°/, 


85—40°/, 
40—46°/, 
45—60°/, 
Ov'r60°/ 


North. 


Midland. 


6,885 
40,728 
81,964 


98,796 
58,703 
13,619 


9,400 
7,720 
7,968 
3,479 


Total   329,242 


i 

13 
26 


30 
18 


3 
2 
2 


1,077 

4,769 

26,918 


69,991 
46,996 
66,468 


22,363 
13,691 

13,276 


100(243, 


448 


7c 

2 
11 


26 
19 
28 


East. 


2,212 


19,244 
69,069 
60,666 


23,103 

18,262 

6,063 

6,424 


10o|l84, 


033 


10 
32 
28 


13 
10 


West  and 
Wales. 


616 
7,089 
9,322 


10,161 
27,162 
30,794 


16,866 

11,869 

2,668 


8 


9 
24 
27 


14 
10 


South. 


1,170 

6,710 

46,864 


66,363 
70,143 
82,807 


39,680 

15,687 

7,237 

8,089 


°/ 
10 


2 
14 


17 
21 
26 


12 
6 
2 
2 


London. 


6,648 
17,377 


26,694 
12,693 
36,327 


16,703 
3,930 
9,118 

40,434 


7c 

3j 
11 


Total. 


1001116,436  1001362,640  100b67,624 


15 

7 
22 


9,747 

63,844 

182.647 


266.238 


270.139 
273,666 
270,681 


814,486 


°/ 
10 

1 

6 

13 

19 

20 
20 
20 


10 


24 


127,004 
71,059 
31,934 
71,702 


801,699 


60 

9 
5 
2 
5 

21 


100h,372,422  llOO 
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There  are  6  unions  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  old-age 
pauperism^  their  total  population  over  65  being  9,747 ;  three 
of  these  unions,  with  6,885  old  people,  are  in  the  North. 
Thirty-three  unions  have  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  aged 
paupers,  on  a  population  of  63,844  over  65.  Again  the 
North  has  a  long  lead,  having  21  of  these  unions,  with 
40,728  old  people.  The  Western  Division  comes  next  to 
the  North,  having  6  unions  and  7714  old  people  where  the 
rate  is  below  15  per  cent.  The  East  has  no  union  with  less 
than  15  per  cent.,  and  only  one  with  15  to  20  per  cent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  26  unions,  con- 
taining 71,702  old  people,  of  whom  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  have  relief;  of  these,  11  unions,  with  40,434  old 
people,  are  in  London,  and  4  unions,  with  13,276,  in  the 
Midlands. 

The  high  percentages  found  in  these  London  and  Midland 
districts  are,  undoubtedly,  due  mainly  to  the  concentration 
in  them  of  working-class  people  and  others  of  similar  con- 
dition, with  not  much  middle  class  element ;  and  if  wo  were 
able  to  discriminate  between  classes  in  every  district,  we 
should  probably  find  that  two-thirds  of  the  population — 
consisting  of  manual  workers  and  quite  small  traders — do, 
to  the  extent  of  40  or  45  per  cent.,  appeal  to  the  piirish  for 
assistance  in  old  age ;  while  the  remaining  one-third — the 
lower  middle,  middle,  and  upper  classes — only  do  so  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent.,  or  even  less. 

We  have  seen  that  old  people,  and  especially  old  women, 
are  proportionately  much  more  numerous  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns,  but  may  hardly  have  grasped  the  extent 
to  which  this  affects  distribution  of  the  aged  paupers.  This 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  • — 
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Actual  Numbers  of  the  Aged  in  Receipt  of  Relief,  with  Sex. 

Table  XXI. 


Number  of  those  over  65. 

Receiving  Parish  Relief. 

Not  Receiving  Parish  Relief. 

Grand  Total, 

Main  And 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Female. 

Metropolitan 
Provincial    ) 

nrban  ... 
Mixed  (most 

nrban) ... 
Mixed  (half 

rural)    ... 
Mixed  (most 

rural)... 
Wholly  rura 

27,238 
23,833 

36,675 

41,950 

14,612 
19,349 

37,641 
35,767 

64,212 

C0,241 

22,924 
28,114 

64,779 
69,600 

90,887 

102,191 

87,436 
47,463 

38,749 
58,313 

122,035 

123,808 

41,972 
66,721 

63,497 
77,534 

153.860 

134,484 

41,216 
55,106 

102,246 
136,847 

275,895 

258,292 

83,188 
111,827 

167,026 
195,447 

366,782 

360,483 

120,624 
159,290 

Total  

163,667 

» 

238.799 

402,866 

441,598 

525,697 

967,295  1  1,369,651 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief 
239,000  are  women,  and  that  about  half  of  them  live  in  the 
rural  or  semi-rural  districts.  In  these  proportions  we  find 
the  chief  explanation  of  the  hold  which  out  relief,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
the  poor  law. 

IX. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  AGE  ON  PAUPERISM. 
Mr.  Ritchie^s  return,  on  which  all  the  statistics  I  have 
used  so  far  have  been  based,  divides  paupers  into  3  groups 
by  age,  viz.  below  16,  16 — 64,  and  65  and  upwards.  The 
proportion  of  paupers  of  these  ages  to  population  grouped 
in  the  same  way  is  as  follows,  stated  both  by  the  12  months^ 
and  the  one-day  enumeration  : — 


Ages. 


Ck>unted  on  January  Ist,  1892 
C!k>unted  during  12  months .... 


—16. 

1(^-64. 

65— 

22 
61 

12 
37 

196 
292 

Per  1000  of  popula- 
tion at  each  age. 
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This  statement  shows   clearly  enough  the  far  greater 

prevalence  of  pauperism  in  old  age^  but  does  not  show 

exactly  how  and  when  the  influence  of  age  is  felt.     It  is 

possible  to  take  the  subject  a  point  further  by  going  back 

upon  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890,  which,  though  it  did  not 

enumerate  the  paupers  under  60,  gave  the  ages  of  all  from 

60  upwards  in  groups  of  5  years.     This  is  a  one-day  count, 

and  can  be  compared  with  the  one-day  count  of  the  other 

return : — 

Per  1000  of  population  at  each  age.* 


Ages. 

60— 

65— 

To- 

75- 

80— 

(iO  aii«l 
upwanls. 

Coanted  August  1st,  1890 

55 

110 

las 

264 

304 

181 

The  numbed  of  paupers  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards 
on  August  1st,  1890,  is  returned  as  181  per  1000;  and  on 
January  1st,  1891,  as  196  per  1000.  This  discrepancy  is 
mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
year.  Many  old  persons  seek  relief  in  the  winter  who 
manage  to  live  without  it  in  the  height  of  the  summer. 
Another  explanation  is  the  more  careful  character  of  the 
second  enumeration  as  regards  those  whose  relief  is 
medical  only.  These  allowances  being  made,  the  returns 
tell  practically  the  same  story,  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  grouping  according  to  ages  given  in  the 
one  will  practically  apply  to  the  other.  We  thus  obtain 
the  following  complete  series : — 

Paupers  (counted  on  one 
day)  per  1000  popula- 
tion of  eaoh  age. 

The  series  is  very  regular,  and  demonstrates  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible  the  influence  of  increasing  age  on 
pauperism.  The  pauperism  at  60  to  65  is  six  times  the 
average  rate  from  16  to  60,  but  is  itself  only  one-sixth  of 
that  which  is  found  after  80.  Such  are  the  proportions  if  we 
take  the  one-day  count.     On  the  full  year's  enumeration, 

*  For  this  calculation  the  population  is  taken  as  1  ^o  ^^^s  than  in  1891. 


under 

10. 

—59     60- 

05— 

70- 

75— 

80  and      ) 
upwards. 

22 

9         55 

110 

188 

264 

304 
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though  the  whole  numbers  are  greater,  the  increase  ^ith 
age  is  not  quite  so  much  marked,  because  the  old  receive 
more  permanent  relief  than  those  who  are  younger. 

I  can  only  give  the  proportions  according  to  the 
12  months'  count  by  an  estimate.  To  make  this  estimate 
(the  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  Appendix  B),  I 
have  divided  the  sexea,  and  stated  separately  in-door,  out- 
door, and  medical  relief.  The  results,  which  follow,  may, 
I  think,  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct : — 
Paupers  per  1000  population  at  each  age — 12  months'  connf. 


„„. 

M^,..o..,. 

Tutol. 

iB««. 

i 

1 

, 

4 

1 

s. 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

10 
14 

78 
<)2 

lao 

136 

1S6 

10 
10 
42 
iS 
70 
71 

10 
12 

SO 

ea 

35 

35 

36 

14 

61 
126 

208 

c 

6 
13 
11 
18 
26 
41 

C 

6 
10 
13 
17 

23 

33 

C 
6 

12 
13 

17 

24 

37 

61 
^0 
1-22 
175 
2ft8 
sac- 

61 
33 
13'J 
230 
341 
401 
407 

31'   87 
73   169 
150,354 

70-     

313 

80-     

343 

in 

.73 

413 

I  do  not  think  that  any  words  can  add  to,  or  detract  much 
from,  the  force  of  these  figures.  There  are  no  doubt  quali- 
fications, some  of  them  of  great  importance,  but  all  of  them 
involving  rather  subtle  considerations.  With  these  I  have 
already  dealt,*  and  they  will  be  further  considered  in  a 
second  part  of  this  book.  They  do  not  in  my  opinion 
affect  the  main  and  simple  conclusions  to  which  these  figures 
lead  us.  Below  60  years  of  age  we  have  not  the  gradations, 
bntitis  probable  that  the  rat«  from  20 — 25  would  be  under 
1  per  cent,  and  rise  to  7  or  8  per  cent,  at  55 — 60.  After  60 
we  find  that  10  per  cent. ;  after  65,  20  per  cent. ;  after  70, 
30  per  cent.,  and  after  75  nearly  40  per  cent,  are  relieved 
from  the  rates. 

*  "FMiperiiinftndthe  Eadowmeut  of  Old  Age."    (Maemillftn.) 
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The  increasing  percentages  apply  of  course  to  decreasing 
numbers ;  it  may  therefore  be  desirable  again  to  give  the 
actual  fignres.  On  the  year's  count  there  are  1,573,074 
paupers,  and  these  may  with  suflBcient  accuracy  be  divided  as 
follows  according  to  age,  sex,  and  description  of  relief  given. 

Number  of  Paupers  at  each  age — 12  months'  count. 


Under  16. 

10—59. 

00— 

06— 

70— 

75- 

80— 

Total. 

oar — Male  

Female 

55,727 
56,056 

106,827 
80,139 

27,734 
17,584 

24.122 
14,895 

22,304 
14,236 

13.884 
9,289 

8,180 
7,235 

258.778 
199,432 

Total 

111,782 

186,966 

45.318 

39,017 

36,539 

23.173    16,416 

468,210 

tfoor— Male 

Female  ... 

186,007 
187,222 

75,922 
145,160 

11,110 
36.078 

18,803 
52,648 

27.754 
69,087 

22.817 
40.404 

14,533 
26.237 

356,946 
646,836 

Total   

373,229 

221,082 

47,188 

71,461 

86,841 

63,221 

40,770 

903,782 

'ealonly — Male ... 
Female 

34,190 
34,386 

60,167 
67,901 

4,637 
4,334 

2,889 
4,189 

3,254 
4,057 

2,643 
3,000 

2.447 
2,998 

100,217 
111.865 

Total    

68,576 

108,058 

8.971 

7:078 

7,311 

5,643 

5,446 

212,082 

1  Paupers — 

Male... 
Female 

275,024 
277,663 

232,906 
283,200 

43.481 
57,996 

45,814 
71,732 

53,312 
77,379 

39.344 
62,693 

25,160 
36,470 

715,941 
857,133 

Total    

552,687 

516.106!  101.477 

1 

117.546 

130.691 

92,037 

61,630 

1,673,074 

Paapers— Male . . . 

Female 

6,089.803 
6,119,918 

7,491,716,'  313  383 
8.086,814:  358,019 

213,861 
240,541 

131,909 
165.314 

62.394 
78,902 

34.794 
52,983 

13,336,960 
14,092,491 

Total   

10,208,82l|l5,578,630|  671,402 

454,402 

287,223  141,296 

87,777 

27,429,461 

population   

10,762,408 

16,094,636  772.879 

671,948 

417,914  233,333 

149,407 

29,002,626 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  5  years  from  70  to  75  are  on  the 
whole  the  most  prolific  of  paupers,  there  being  in  all 
130,000  of  those  ages  as  against  117,000  for  65—70,  and 
101,000  for  60—65. 

The  very  old  are  mostly  to  be  found  amongst  those  who 
have  out  relief ;  it  is  their  numbers  that  swell  the  total  for 
70  to  75.  The  preponderance  of  out-door  paupers  is  still  more 
marked  in  extreme  old  age  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
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figures,  out  and  in,  for  75—80  and  over  80.  Taking  in-door 
relief  by  itself  we  find  the  largest  numbers  from  60 — 65. 

If,  in  place  of  dividing  the  paupers  between  in-door  and 
out-door,  a  comparison  were  made  between  pauperism  in 
town  and  country,  it  would  undoubtedly  show  a  similar 
result  as  to  ages.  There  are  not  only  many  more  old 
people  in  the  country  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
especially  of  those  who  reach  an  extreme  age,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  are  on  the  rates. 

To  show  this  I  have  selected  two  unions  from  each 
geographical  group  (omitting  Loudon),  the  one  having  the 
smallest  and  the  other  the  largest  proportion  of  persons 
over  60.     These  unions  are  as  follows  : — 


Largest  proportion  of  the  Old. 

Smallest  proportion  of  the  Ohl. 

Gronp. 

Union. 

County. 

Industry. 

Over  60 

per 

10,000 

pop. 

1278 
1342 
1325 

1471 

1320 

Union. 

County. 

Industry. 

Ovc 

North 

East 

Leyburn ... 
Dunmow.. 
Southwell . 

Aberayron . 

Azminster . 

Yorks . 
Essex. 
Notts. 

Card.  . 

Devon 

Agricultural ... 
Agricultural... 
Agric.  &  Town. 

Agric.  &  Port .. 

Agric.  A  Town. 

Barrow    ... 
West  Ham. 
Stoke  -  on  - 
Trent  ... 
Pontypridd 

Farnham .. 

Lanes. 
Essex . 
Staff.  . 

Glam.. 

Surrey 

Manf.  &  Port... 
Resid,  &  Trade. 
Manf.  &  Mining 

Mining,   Manf., 

&  Agric 

Agric.  &  Resid. 

3 
4 

5* 

W.&Wale8 
South 

4 
5! 

These  are  extreme  cases  and  to  be  regarded  only  in  that 
light,  as  showing  in  its  strongest  form  a  tendency  which 
will  apply  more  or  less  in  all  cases. 

There  are,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  three  causes  for 
a  preponderance  of  the  old  in  one  place  compared  to  another : 
1st  (and  most  important)  the  migration  of  young  persons  or 
those  in  active  life ;  2nd  (and  least  important)  the  retarn  of 
old  persons,  past  work,  to  their  native  or  other  country 
places;  and  3rd  (with  which  we  are  now  dealing)  the 
prolongation  of  life  in  the  country  as  compared  to  the 
town. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  these  groups 
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the  mean  proportion  of  those  at  each  age  to  the  whole 
namber  over  60  years  of  age,  and  divides  them  into  paupers 
and  non-paupers. 

Average  of  Selected  Unions  {per  10,000  population). 


Loi^geat  proportion  of  old  people. 

Smallest  proportion  of  old  peoi)le. 

Ages. 

F&npcrs. 

Non -paupers. 

Total. 

Fanpers. 

Non-paapers. 

ToUI. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

35 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

Vo     ^''^ 
^°'      ct 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

60-65 

46 

14 

356 

402 

30 

19 

21 

168 

45 

187 

41 

65-70 

67 

20 

88-6% 
278 

27 

100°/o 
345 

26 

10% 
23 

26 

90% 
102 

27 

1007, 
125 

27 

70-5 

19-4% 
92 

28 

80-6% 
189 

19 

lOO^o 
281 

21 

18% 
24 

27 

82% 
61 

16 

100% 
85 

18 

76-80 

32  7% 
64 

20 

67-3  7o 
127 

12 

191 

14 

28% 
14 

16 

72% 
28 

8 

100% 
42 

9 

80- 

33  57, 
58 

18 

66-57^ 
71 

7 

100% 
129 

9 

33% 
9 

10 

67% 
16 

4 

100% 
25 

5 

45^0 

100 

65°/o 

100 

100% 

36% 

64% 

100% 

Total. 

327 

1021 

1348 

100 

89 

100 

375 

100 

464 

100 

24-2  °/o 

75  8%[ 

100% 

19-2% 

80-8% 

100% 

It  will  bo  seen  that  where  there  are  most  people  over  60, 
44  per  cent,  of  them  are  over  70  and  30  per  cent,  under  65 ; 
but  where  there  are  fewest  old  people  these  proportions  are 
very  nearly  reversed,  there  being  only  32  per  cent,  over  70 
to  41  per  cent,  under  65.  The  ages  65  to  70  are  found  in 
about  equal  proportions  in  both  groups. 

The  proportion  of  paupers  amongst  the  very  old  is  great 
in  both  groups.  If  wo  compare  them  we  find  38  per  cent. 
(20  +  18)  over  75  where  the  old  are  most  numerous,  and 
only  26  per  cent.  (16  +  10)  where  they  are  least  numerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  under  70  are  34  per  cent.  (20-f  14) 
where  the  old  are  most  numerou"8,  and  47  per  cent.  (26-1-21) 
in  the  other  group.  Amongst  paupers  it  seems  that  it  is 
those  of  70  to  75  who  are  found  equally  in  both  groups. 

Finally  though,  at  every  age  from  60  upwards,  there  is 
slightly  more  pauperism  where  there  are  most  old  people. 
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the  excess  in  those  above  65  is  entirely  due  to  the  women, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Difference  in  percentage   of  Pauperism   between    the    two 

Groups. 


Men. 

Women. 

Together. 

Ages. 

Moflt  old 
people. 

Fewest  old 
people. 

Most  old 
people. 

Fewest  old 
people. 

Most  old 
people. 

Fewest  old 
people. 

P&upers. 

Paupers. 

Paupers 

Paupers. 

Paupers. 

Paupers. 

60     65 

66—70 

70—76 

76—80 

80— 

Per  cent. 
9 
12 
25 
28 
41 

Per  cent. 
7 
16 
24 
33 
40 

Per  cent. 
14 
26 
39 
39 
48 

Per  cent. 
13 
21 
31 
33 
33 

Per  cent 

Hi 

19 
33 
33J 
45 

Per  cent 
10 
18 
28 
33 
36 

Total  60— 

19 

16 

29 

22 

24 

19 

Total  65— 

23 

23 

36^ 

27 

30 

25 

X. 

RECAPITULATION    AND    SUMMARY. 

The  object  I  have  had  in  view  is  to  obtain  and  put 
together  such  information  as  oflBcial  figures  afford  of  tlie 
amount  and  character  of  pauperism  in  old  age  and  its  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law.  These  figures  are  very  complicated 
and  involved,  and  it  is  not  till  all  have  been  stated  that 
their  full  bearing  can  be  understood. 

I  find  first  that  the  numbers  of  the  old  in  proportion  to 
population  vary  enormously :  in  extreme  cases,  as  five  to 
one,  and  even  in  the  large  divisions  into  which  my  analysis 
divides  the  population,  as  much  as  two  to  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  find  that  the  proportion  of  these  old  people 
who  seek  relief  is  much  greater  where  there  are  many  than 
where  there  are  few  of  them.  Their  numbers  on  the  whole 
vary  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  population.  If  it  were 
not  so,  if  towns  ceased  to  attract  and  absorb  the  young  and 
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active,  and  the  proportion  of  the  old  in  them  became  normal, 
the  consequences  would  be  very  serious.  Life  for  old  people 
is  easier  in  the  country,  rents  are  lower,  continued  earnings 
more  possible,  friendly  assistance  in  case  of  need  more 
sure,  and  out  relief  very  readily  finds  its  place  in  the 
budgets  of  the  poor.  In  the  towns  life  indeed  is  shorter, 
but  for  those  who  survive  it  is  much  harder  in  their  old 
age,  and  where  charity  intervenes  it  too  often  demoralizes. 
The  part  played  in  the  country  by  neighbourly  knowledge 
must  in  towns  be  supplied  by  elaborate  organization  of 
charity,  very  apt  to  err  on  this  side  or  that — to  sympathize 
too  readily  or  distrust  too  suspiciously ;  and  out  relief  being 
almost  swallowed  up  in  rent,  is  palpably  uneconomical. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
the  proportion  of  out  relief  given  varying,  like  the  numbers 
of  the  old,  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  population.  In 
London  12  per  cent,  of  the  old  are  so  relieved,  in  rural 
places  24  per  cent.;*  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
condemn  out  relief  as  out  relief  without  considering  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  given. 

In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  out  relief  increases,  so  the 
amount  of  in-door  relief  decreases.  In  provincial  urban 
anions  Hi  per  cent,  of  the  old  are  relieved  in-doors — in 
rural  unions  only  4  or  4^  per  cent.,  and  the  scale  is  gradual 
from  one  to  the  other  according  to  density  of  population, 
with  the  exception,  which  runs  all  through  the  figures,  that 
the  wholly  rural  unions  are  less  marked  examples  of  these 
common  conditions  of  mrality  than  those  unions  of  which 
the  population  is  not  entirely  sparse.  London  unions  carry 
this  sequence  further  again.     In  them,  on  the  whole,  no 

*  In  these  figures  that  portion  of  out  relief  which  consists  only  in  the 
doctor's  visit  or  medicine  supplied  has  not  been  counted.  Such  temporary 
assistance  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  regular  weekly  allowance  of  money 
or  food  from  the  parish,  and  if  we  were  able  to  take  away  also  the  cases  of 
illness  in  which  a  little  food  was  given  by  the  doctor's  orders,  the  divergence 
between  town  and  country  in  respect  to  regular  out- door  relief  would  be  still 
more  marked. 
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less  than  22^  per  cent,  of  the  old  receive  in-door  relief; 
but  London  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  considered  separately 
in  comparison  with  the  other  great  centres  of  population. 

The  reasons  for  the  excess  of  urban  in-door  relief  are  the 
same,  only  reversed.  Earnings  are  less  constant,  charitable 
assistance  more  spasmodic,  sickness  more  pressing;  and 
finally  those  who  have  no  hope  or  refuge  but  the  poor  house 
are  more  often  found  in  urban  life.  It  is  but  a  choice  of 
methods;  where  the  one  plan  is  inapplicable,  the  other 
must  be  adopted,  for  the  need  is  equal.  We  have  no  means 
of  dividing  the  in-door  cases  into  permanent  and  temporary, 
but  it  is  probable  that  both  are  far  more  common  among 
the  old  in  town  than  in  country. 

Medical  relief  without  food  is  always  most  common  where 
other  forms  of  out  relief  are  least  given.  At  the  highest 
3i,  at  the  lowest  li  per  cent,  of  the  old  people  are  relieved 
in  this  way  in  the  urban  and  rural  divisions.  These  have 
medicine  in  their  own  homes,  or  the  doctor  visits  them. 
In  widespread  country  unions  this  is  not  so  easily  done, 
and  moreover  the  old  people  who  need  such  care  probably 
receive  food  too,  if  not  a  regular  allowance  from  the  parish. 

Adding  together  these  different  forms  of  relief,  it  seems 
that  the  aged  poor  who  seek  parish  assistance  in  the  course 
of  a  year  amount  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  old.  The 
proportion  is  greatest  in  London,  where  the  figure  is  no 
less  than  38  per  cent.,  and  least  in  those  urban  unions 
which  have  a  small  rural  element,  where  it  is  only  25  per 
cent.  These  districts  have  neither  urban  nor  rural  poverty ; 
their  proportion  of  old  people  is  not  very  large,  and  is 
partly  made  up  of  retired  persons  living  on  their  savings; 
nevertheless,  here  under  the  very  best  conditions  one-fourth 
of  all  the  old  seek  parish  relief.  Otherwise,  whether  the 
unions  be  urban  or  rural,  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  old 
come  upon  the  rates,  excepting  that  the  percentage  is 
reduced  to  28  in  those  unions  which  contain  equal  propor- 
tions of  urban  and  rural. 
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If  instead  of  divisions  according  to  density  of  population 
we  take  up  the  geographical  groups^  we  find  that  in  the 
North  things  are  better  than  elsewhere;  but  even  there 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  old  are  relieved.  In  the  East 
the  proportion  is  very  nearly  one-third,  and  elsewhere  (not 
counting  London)  the  rate  is  constant  at  29  to  80  per  cent. 
Or  if  we  take  industrial  divisions,  we  find  (this  time  by 
sample)  that  the  rate  nowhere  falls  below  28i  per  cent.  It 
is  solely  in  residential  districts  that  we  touch  a  lower 
average  level,  and  even  in  these  22^  per  cent,  of  the  old  are 
paupers. 

Only  by  re-division  of  the  geographical  groups  according 
to  industry  can  a  lower  percentage  be  found.  Thus  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  North  only  15i  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  residential  districts  of  the  West  only  14  i  per  cent.,  are 
relieved.  Other  groups  pay  for  this  by  proportionately 
higher  rates.  The  smaller  East  coast  ports  show  no  less 
than  38 i  per  cent.,  and  those  on  the  West  coast  34  per 
cent.  Agriculture  in  the  East  shows  34  per  cent.,  manu- 
facture in  the  West  33i,  and  so  on. 

In  the  industrial  selections  London  and  the  large  towns 
are  not  included.  A  comparison  between  London  and  the 
other  great  centres  of  population,  viz.  the  Tyne,  Leeds, 
Manchester  (and  Salford),  Liverpool  (and  Birkenhead), 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  shows  again  in  favour  of  the  North. 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  give  relief  to  only  20i  per  cent. 
of  their  old.  Leeds  comes  next  with  27i  per  cent.,  and 
the  others  all  stand  at  28  or  29  per  cent.,  leaving  London 
pre-eminent  with  her  88  per  cent. 

If  increasing  are  compared  with  decreasing  populations 
(Table  XV.),  we  find  first,  as  might  be  expected,  that  where 
the  total  numbers  decrease  the  old  are  most  numerous,  and, 
except  in  quite  rural  districts,  most  pauperized  also.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  so  is  very  strongly  marked.  In 
London  the  selected  areas  of  decreasing  population  have 
half  their  old  people  in  receipt  of  relief,  while  the  increas- 
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ing  areas  have  little  more  than  one-fourth.  In  the  pro- 
vincial towns  also  the  decreasing  areas  relieve  50  per  cent, 
of  their  old,  while  the  areas  of  increasing  population  relieve 
less  than  25  per  cent.  In  the  mixed  unions  the  difference 
is  less  noticeable,  those  which  are  mostly  ruml  showing 
little  difference  between  increasing  and  decreasing  popula- 
tions, and  finally  in  the  wholly  rural  unions  we  find  the 
opposite — that  is,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  unions  which  have  increasing  populations. 
For  urban  districts  loss  of  population  is  a  certain  proof  of 
poverty,  and  its  gain  a  sure  test  of  prosperity ;  but  with  rural 
districts  neither  proposition  is  true ;  if  population  dwindles, 
the  land  supports  the  smaller  number  in  greater  comfort ;  if 
the  young  go,  there  is  more  work  for  the  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  increase  of  population  in  such  districts,  when  it 
happens  in  England,  does  not  spring  from  agricultural 
activity,  but  from  the  growth  of  small  urban  communities 
here  and  there,  which  it  seems  are  liable  to  bring  in  their 
train  some  aggregation  of  poverty. 

So  far,  we  have  found  nothing  which  suggests  the 
influence  of  administration  on  pauperism,  but  a  good  deal 
to  show  the  influence  of  pauperism  on  administration ;  or 
more  accurately,  the  influence  of  the  different  shapes  which 
pauperism  assumes,  due  to  the  presence  of  many  old  people, 
to  density  of  population,  to  geographical  or  industrial 
characteristics,  and  to  prosperity  or  the  reverse  as  con- 
nected with  increase  or  decrease  of  population. 

The  attempt  I  have  made  to  complete  my  task  by  a 
direct  analysis  of  the  effect  of  different  policies  of  adminis- 
tration is,  I  am  aware,  very  imperfect,  and  to  be  looked  at 
rather  as  a  suggestion  of  what  could  be  done  than  as  in 
itself  conclusive.  The  results  shown  are  not  altogether 
such  as  might  be  expected. 

Out  of  the  648  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  363  are 
not  classed  at  all.  The  classified  unions  have  a  little  less 
out-door  and  a  little  more  in-door  relief  than  the  unclassi- 
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fied,  but  on  the  whole  the  proportion  of  old  paupers  in  both 
sections  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  whole  population^  viz. 
29i  per  cent.  We  may  therefore  accept  the  results  from 
the  285  classified  unions  as  fairly  representative  of  tho 
whole. 

The  figures  for  London  are  too  peculiar  to  be  brought 
into  average  with  the  rest,  and  are  separately  considered 
on  page  21.  For  the  remainder  of  the  country  the 
success  of  D,  the  policy  which  practically  refuses  out  relief, 
is  most  marked;  but  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  no 
examples  of  this  policy  from  the  large  provincial  towns, 
and  that  the  three  London  unions  conducted  on  this 
principle  have  actually  the  largest  percentage  of  old-age 
pauperism.  Moreover,  there  are  only  five  specimens  in  all, 
out  of  London. 

Passing  to  other  policies,  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  the 
lowest  percentage  (24i  per  cent.)  of  old  paupers  in  tho 
28  unions  with  policy  marked  BC — that  is,  a  policy  which, 
while  frankly  accepting  out  relief,  grants  it  under  some 
restrictions;  and  we  find  the  highest  percentage  in  the 
25  unions  of  policy  C,  where  out  relief,  though  not 
refused,  is  fenced  in  with  the  strictest  rules.  Comparing 
the  two,  it  appears  that  C  gives  less  out  relief  in  the 
proportion  of  12  to  16i,  but  more  in-door  relief  in  the 
proportion  of  17i  to  6.  It  is  in  populous  places  that  BC  is 
most  successful,  and  that  C  is  apparently  most  unsuccessful. 

After  BC,  and  this  also  is  surprising,  the  lowest  per- 
centage (26)  is  to  be  found,  where  under  policy  A  out  relief 
is  the  accepted  theory  of  dealing  not  only  with  destitution, 
but  with  poverty.  Again,  as  with  BC,  the  results  are  best 
in  populous  places,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  most  likely 
by  private  charity  supplementing  the  action  of  the  poor  law. 

Finally,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  showing  of  the 
classification  according  to  policy  is  that  under  A,  which 
most  freely  accepts  the  out-door  plan,  there  is  a  smaller 
proportion  of  old  people  relieved  in  this  way  than  under 
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AB,  and  that  the  percentage  rises  still  further  with  policy 
B,  in  which  out  relief  is  on  principle  restricted  to  cases  of 
destitution. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  by  some,  that  whatever  the 
policy  may  be  which  reduces  out  relief,  it  is  the  right 
policy.  The  selection  of  10  unions  in  each  urban  or  rural 
group  which  show  a  maximum,  and  10  which  show  a 
minimum  proportion  of  out  relief  in  old  age,  has  been  made 
in  order  to  follow  up  this  view. 

From  a  study  of  these  selections  we  observe  first  that  out 
relief  on  the  whole  prevails  where  there  are  most  old 
people.  The  rule  is  not  universal.  In  London  ifc  is  not  so, 
nor  in  the  quite  rural  unions,  but  elsewhere  it  is  very 
marked. 

The  proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief  is  on  the 
whole  less,  but  not  very  much  less,  in  the  unions  where 
least  out  relief  is  given,  the  figures  being  respectively  29 
and  32  per  cent.  Again,  however,  the  metropolis  throws 
the  average  out.  In  London  the  unions  with  maximum  out 
relief  have  actually  fewer  old  persons  receiving  relief  than 
the  unions  which  give  least  out  relief.  The  averages  with 
and  without  London  are  as  follows  : — 


Averages. 


With  London 
Without  „ 
London  alone 


Maxiraam  Out  Relief. 


[n-door. 


Per  cnt. 
8 
3 
14 


Out-door, 

excluding 

Medical. 


Per  cent. 
23 
28 
15 


Medical 
only. 


Per  cnt, 
1 
1 
2 


TotoL 


Per  cntjPer 
32 
32 
31 


Minimum  Oat  Relief. 


In-door. 


cnt 
17 
12i 
27 


Out-door,  !xre,,,v-j 
excluding  *!«<"<»' 
Medical 


only. 


Per  cent. 
9 


Per  cnt 
3 
2 
8 


Total. 


Per  cnt 
29 
24 
36 


Thus  in  London  while  on  the  whole  the  unions  with 
minimum  out  relief  have  less  of  it  by  14  per  cent,  compared 
to  those  with  a  maximum  proportion,  this  gain  is  almost 
exactly  balanced  by  excess  on  the  in-door  list,  and  much 
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more  tlian  balanced  when  we  take  medical  relief  into 
account. 

Out  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gain  of  18J-  per 
cent,  out-door  is  paid  for  by  a  loss  of  only  9^  in-door,  and 
medical  relief  show?  but  little  difference. 

Outside  the  metropolis,  therefore,  the  policy  is  certainly 
successful  in  reducing  pauperism,  and,  if  we  omit  the  pro- 
vincial urban  section,  where  an  advantage  of  18  per  cent. 
in  the  out-door  list  is  nearly  balanced  by  an  excess  of 
16^  per  cent,  in-door,  we  get  for  the  more  or  less  rural 
districts  figures  which  are  pretty  strong-an  excess  on  the 
in-door  list  of  from  3^  to  5  per  cent,  being  set  off  against 
an  advantage  of  from  20  to  12^  per  cent,  out-door.  It 
must,  however,  bo  admitted  that  some  increased  proportion 
of  in-door  relief  does  accompany  the  decrease  of  out-door 
relief  in  every  section. 

The  results  of  this  selection  may  perhaps  be  slightly 
misleading.  The  unions  which  have  practically  refused  out 
relief  are  very  few  in  number — far  fewer  than  the  unions 
selected  to  indicate  the  results  of  this  policy.  This  is  unfair 
to  them ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  work  done  in  them  has 
been  so  exceptional  in  character,  and  seems  so  little  likely 
ever  to  be  anything  but  exceptional,  that  for  our  purpose 
the  comparison  might  be  better  made  without  them,  and 
if  so  (outside  of  London)  the  net  balance  in  favour  of  the 
restriction  of  out  relief  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Finally,  I  have  compared  the  amount  of  existing  old-age 
pauperism  with  the  volume  and  rate  of  decrease  of  general 
pauperism  in  various  groups.  The  result  is  to  show  that 
very  little  connection  exists,  and  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  undoubted  and  satisfactory  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  pauperism  generally  has  any  application  to 
the  condition  of  the  old. 

To  sum  up — the  oflBcial  figures  show  beyond  dispute  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  old  in  England  and  Wales  receive 
parish  relief;    that  this  proportion  falls  to   one-fourth  or 
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rises  to  one-Lalf,  according  to  the  degree  of  prosperity 
enjoyed ;  but  that  below  one-fourth  the  proportion  scarcely 
falls  in  any  representative  group  of  unions;  and,  in 
individual  cases,  that  tho  unions  whose  old  people  are  mostly 
independent  of  the  rates,  nre  counterbalanced  by  those 
whose  poverty  is  such  that  almost  all  the  old  are  paupers. 

Just  as  old  age  stands  out  plainly  as  the  prevailing  cause 
of  pauperism  after  65,  and  increasing  age  of  increasing 
pauperism,  so  are  general  causes  the  evident  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  old-age  pauperism 
in  one  group  of  unions  and  another.  With  individual  unions 
it  may  be  otherwise,  but  on  the  whole  people  are  poor 
because  they  are  old,  and  poorer  in  some  places  than 
in  others  because  tho  whole  community  there  is  less 
prosperous. 
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METHOD  ADOPTED 

I  HESITATE  to  draw  upon  my  material  for  details  as  to 
individual  unions  which  show  very  exceptional  results.  It 
is  always  possible  that  some  error  in  the  figures,  or  some 
adjustment  of  boundaries  affecting  the  relation  of  pauperism 
to  population,  may  not  have  been  noted ;  or  the  percentage 
of  paupers  to  population  may  be  affected  by  the  fact  that 
some  parish  institution  for  the  old  or  young  is  beyond  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  union.  *  In  so  great  a  mass 
of  figures  there  will  certainly  be  some  mistakes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  I  think,  however,  that  whatever  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  likely  to  affect  materially  any  of  the  averages 
I  have  used. 

But  for  those  who  have  enough  local  knowledge  to  tread 
safely,  the  figures  I  have  collected  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
further  harvest.  For  instance,  it  is  certainly  possible,  by 
careful  selection  of  unions,  similar  in  most  respects  but 
differing  much  in  administrative  policy,  to  show  the  result  of 
different  systems  of  administration  with  considerable  effect, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  any  district  would  bo  well  pleased 
to  come  out  worst  in  such  a  comparison. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  follow  up  what  I  can  only  begin,  I  have  once  again 
divided  the  unions  into  groups.  These  groups  have  been 
arranged  with  the  idea  of  including  in  each  only  those 
unions  which  are  so  far  similar  in  general  character  as  to  be 
fairly  comparable.  I  cannot  hope, however,  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  without  fault,  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  my  readers  to 
"piece  out  my  imperfections  with  their  thoughts."  The 
basis  of  the  classification  in  the  twenty  groups  which  follow 
is  industrial,  but  in  carrying  it  out  I  have  been  guided  also 
by  density  of  population.     The  tables  state  for  each  union  : — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Coonty. 

8.  Population. 

4.  Proportion  of  Urban,  Semi-urban,  and  Rural. 

5.  Persons  per  acre. 

6.  Percentage  of  crowding. 

7.  Percentage  of  total  pauperism  (all  ages,  12  months'  count). 

8.  Character  of  administration  (imperfect). 

9.  Proportion  of  cost  of  out  relief  to  cost  of  out  and  in  relief  together. 

10.  Percentage  of  Pauperism  in  old  age. 

And  11.  Reference  is  made  to  the  other  particulars  furnished  in  this 
volume. 
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Of  the  ten  colamns  the  only  one  which  calls  for  any 
explanation  is  No.  6 — the  percentage  of  crowding.  In  the 
lati9  census  every  householder  occupying  less  than  five 
rooms  was  asked  to  state  the  number  of  rooms  occupied ; 
that  is,  whether  the  ^^ tenement"  consisted  of  1,  2,  3  or  4 
rooms.  The  particulars  are  given  for  every  sanitary  area ; 
these  areas  are  smaller  than  the  Registration  districts  (which 
practically  coincide  with  the  unions),  but  are  not  exactly 
component  parts  of  the  districts.  It  has,  however,  been 
possible  (with  some  kind  official  assistance)  so  to  combine 
and  arrange  the  smaller  areas  as  to  yield  figures  for  the 
Registration  districts  which  are  practically  correct.  I  have 
accordingly  made  use  of  these  figures,  and  have  counted 
as  "  crowded  '^  the  families  so  returned,  if  the  number  in 
family  are  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  the  number  of  the 
rooms  they  occupy.  Two  people  or  more  in  one  room,  four 
or  more  in  two  rooms,  and  so  on,  are  here  considered  as 
"  crowded  "  in  their  homes.* 

My  object  in  this  has  been  to  seek  some  test  of  poverty 
irrespective  of  pauperism.  I  cannot  suppose  but  that  the 
proportion  of  people  living  in  these  crowded  and  uncom- 
fortable conditions  is  a  test  of  comparative  poverty,  but  I 
must  also  admit  that  this  test  is  not  readily  applicable.  It 
needs,  perhaps,  as  much  local  knowledge  to  apply  it  as  is 
needed  for  the  comparisons  in  pauperism,  upon  which  I 
had  hoped  it  would  throw  some  light. 

The  unions  in  each  of  the  following  groups  are  arranged 
Jiccording  to  the  degree  of  pauperism ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  population,  taking  all  ages  together, 
who  have  had  parish  relief,  of  whatever  kind,  during  the 
twelve  months. 

From  each  group  the  unions  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  list — those,  that  is,  which  show  the  most  and  the  least 
pauperism — have  been  selected  for  comparison  and  contrast 
with  the  average  of  the  whole  group,  the  points  of  com- 
parison being  those  which  are  given  for  every  union  in 
Appendix  A.  In  addition,  a  few  lines  have  been  left,  in 
order  that  other  comparisons  may  be  made  by  insertion  of 
the  particulars  of  any  union  in  which  the  reader  may  be 
specially  interested. 

*  The  Registrar- General  counts  as  "  over-crowded  "  all  cases  in  which 
there  are  more  than  two  persons  per  room.    (Census  1891.  Vol.  lY.,  p.  22.) 
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Remarks  on  Groups  I.  and  II. 

The  unions  in  these  groups  are  all  rural  in  character  and 
dependent  on  agriculture.  They  are  divided  into  two  parts 
according  to  density,  or  rather  sparseness,  of  population. 
In  Group  I.,  there  is  no  union  with  more  than  one-fifth  of  a 
person  per  acre.  In  Group  II.,  the  maximum  is  nearly 
double  this.  This  difierence  is  not  very  great,  but  appears 
to  have  some  effect  on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  degree  of 
pauperism ;  for  we  find  in  Group  I.  the  rate  varies  from 
12*7  per  cent,  to  1*3  per  cent.,  and  in  Group  II.  from  14*6 
per  cent,  to  1*7  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  rate  is  enormous  in  both  groups,  and  it 
is  the  explanation  of  this  difference  that  we  seek.  If  we 
merely  compare  the  extremes,  this  is  not  diflficult,  especially 
in  Group  II.,  where  Linton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  heads 
the  list,  gives  84  per  cent,  of  out  relief,  while  Bradfield 
gives  only  18  per  cent,  in  this  way;  and  it  seems  that 
pauperism  in  old  age,  as  well  as  at  other  periods^  is  not 
one-fifth  as  much  at  Bradfield  as  it  is  at  Linton.  Linton 
has  no  more  persons  to  the  acre  than  Bradfield,  but  its 
rateable  value  is  less  per  head,  being  £5  as  compared  to 
£7.  lis,  and  its  people  appear  to  live  in  less  general 
comfort,  as  15  per  cent,  are  crowded  in  their  dwellings, 
against  8  per  cent,  at  Bradfield.  There  is,  also,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  old  people  at  Linton,  which  points  to  a 
decreasing  and  impoverished  population.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  Linton  is  more  pauperized 
than  Bradfield — partly  because  it  is  essentially  more  poor, 
but  chiefiy  because  of  difference  in  administration.  A 
slight  complication,  however,  remains.  It  will  be  con- 
tended, on  the  one  hand,  that  bad  administration  creates 
poverty,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  poverty  of  a  district 
necessarily  affects  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  Both  state- 
ments may  be,  and  probably  are,  true. 

A  comparison  of  the  extremes  in  the  case  of  Group  I. 
gives  a  much  less  definite  result,  for  Stockbridge,  where 
there  is  the  maximum  amount  of  pauperism,  does  not  give 
much  out  relief,  and  lays  claim  to  a  policy  of  restriction  in 
this  respect.  There  is  a  diff'erence  in  policy  between  it  and 
Brixworth,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  very  strongly 
marked.  In  density,  the  populations  do  not  vary  much, 
and  there  are  more  old  people,  and  especially  old  >vomen, 
in  Brixworth   than   in  Stockbridge.     Finally,  if  we  take 
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rateable  value  as  a  test,  Brixworth  is  much  the  richer,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  a  larger  proportion  of  its  people  living 
under  conditions  of  crowding. 

If  we  abandon  the  comparison  of  extremes,  and  study 
either  group  from  top  to  bottom,  neither  policy  of  adminis- 
tration, nor  proportion  of  out  relief,  nor  the  percentage  of 
crowding,  appears  to  have  any  definite  relation  to  the 
degree  of  pauperism.  The  extent  of  crowding  seems  to  be 
according  to  locality.  Wiltshire,  for  instance,  is  below 
average  in  this  respect,  while  in  Cumberland,  and  still 
more  in  Northumberland,  the  proportion  of  those  living 
two  or  more  to  a  room  is  extraordinarily  large,  although 
pauperism  in  these  counties  is  low.  The  general  conclusion 
to  which  the  figures  point  is,  perhaps,  that  in  pauperism,  as 
well  as  in  other  things,  custom  and  habit  are  the  ruling 
influences. 

Remarks  on  Oroiips  IIL  and  IV. 

In  the  groups  which  follow  the  unions  are  all  rural  in 
general  character,  but  contain  a  small  town,  or  part  of  a  town, 
within  their  boundaries.  The  distinction,  as  before,  lies  in 
density.  Group  III.  having  no  union  with  over  one-fifth  of  a 
person  to  the  acre,  while  Group  IV.  runs  up  to  double  that 
proportion. 

The  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  in 
Group  in.  is  astonishing,  the  pauperism  of  Swaffham,  in 
Norfolk,  being  actually  ten  times  that  of  Garstang,  in 
Lancashire.  Garstang  has  advantage  at  every  point.  Its 
rateable  value  is  very  high — nearly  JBIO  per  head ;  it  has 
considerably  less  crowding  and  comparatively  few  old 
people,  and  gives  much  less  out  relief.  But  on  the  score 
of  out  relief  it  is  rather  Swaffham  that  gives  much  in 
proportion  to  relief  in-doors  than  Garstang  that  gives  little. 
It  is  in  medical  cases  that  Garstang  gains  most,  for  none 
are  reported,  whereas  at  Swaffham  8  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  5  per  cent,  of  those  from  16  to  64,  and  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  old,  have  had  medical  relief. 

In  Group  IV.,  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  come  much 
nearer  together ;  still  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  has  four 
times  as  much  paoperism  as  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in  Derby- 
shire. It  is  somewhat  poorer  as  tested  by  rateable  value 
and  by  cases  of  crowding,  but  the  main  difference  lies  in 
the   number   of   old   people,  of  whom   the  proportion  in 
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Saffron  Walden  is  nearly  double  that  in  tlie  Derbyshire 
anion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  relation  of  out  to  in-door 
relief  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  unions. 

As  with  Groups  I.  and  II.,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  certain 
relation  between  poverty  as  indicated  by  over -crow  ding, 
or  different  systems  of  administration,  and  the  degree  of 
pauperism  shown.  One  union,  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire, 
with  very  little  out  relief,  shows  well,  but  others,  where  out 
relief  is  freely  given,  show  as  good  or  even  better  results.  In 
all  these  unions  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  high  rate  of 
crowding,  and  that  is  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  where 
out  relief  is   moderately    given    and    the    percentage   of 

Eanperism  low.     The  extent  of  crowding  in  Northumber- 
ind  is  most  remarkable.* 
*  It  is  ppeciall;  leferred  to  b?  the  Begistmr-GenGral  in  the  Census  Report. 
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Geodp  IV. — Rural  and  martly  Rural.     Agriculture  and  Tomn  (2.) 
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PAUPERISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 
Geoup  V. — Rural  and  mostly  Rural.     Mining. 
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Id  Group  Y.  there  is  nowhere  a  very  high  rate  of  pauperism.  The 
highest  percentage  is  8*4  at  Festiniog  (among  the  elate  quarries),  the 
lowest,  2-4,  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shropshire.  As  usual,  we  find 
a  higher  rate  of  pauperism  coincide  with  low  rateable  value,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  crowding  at  Cleobury  and 
not  at  Festiniog,  though  the  latter  has  slightly  the  denser  population. 
Old  peoploj  of  both  sexes,  are  far  more  plentiful  in  the  Shropshire  union. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  Festiniog  counts  no  paupers  who  receive 
medical  relief  only ;  the  bulk  of  the  paupers  receive  regular  out-door 
allowances,  and  amongst  the  old  women  the  proportion  rises  to  46  per  cent. 
The  relative  amount  of  out  relief  is  high,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
is  this  fact  which  places  Festiniog  at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  the  propor- 
tion is  equally  large  in  all  the  Welsh  mining  districts ;  and  yet  some  of 
them,  notably  Pontardawe,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  Llandilo  Fawr,  in 
Carmarthenshire,  have  a  very  low  rate  of  pauperism,  though  almost 
all  the  relief  is  given  out-of-doors.  The  worst  cases  of  crowding 
in   this  group   are  in   Durham,   and   do   not   seem    to    be  connected 
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PAUPERISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 
Gboup  TI. — Rural  and  mostly  Rural.    Manufuclu, 
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Gronp  TI.,  conaiating  of  manufactnre  carried  on  aadcr  more  or  loss  rural 
conditions)  shows  four  times  as  much  paaperisiu  at  tlie  nrnximnm — 
Chard,  in  Somersetshire — as  compared  with  the  minimum.  West  Ward,  in 
Weatmorland;  but  even  at  Gbard  the  rate  ia  below  10  per  cent.  Once 
more  we  find  the  maximum  degree  of  pauperism  coincident  with  lower 
rateable  Talne,  that  of  Chard  being  £6  per  head,  while  at  West  Ward  it 
is  £10.  6s.  Bot  Chard  itself  is  rather  highly  rated,  being  la  above 
the  mean  of  the  gronp.  As  to  numbers  of  old  people  there  13  practically 
no  difference;  and  with  regard  to  crowding,  although  there  is  less  at 
West  Ward,  there  is  not  very  much  in  either  place.  Finally,  if  we  turn 
to  administration,  we  find  that  the  one  gives  as  great  a  proportion  of  out 
relief  as  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  low  out  relief  of 
Church  Stretton,  which  is  next  to  West  Ward  on  the  list,  is  nearly  matched 
by  that  of  Whitchurch,  in  Hampshire,  which  stands  next  to  Chard.  We  are 
thus  again  left  with  but  little  light  for  guidance.  Beyond  the  difference 
in  rateable  value,  it  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  density  of  popula- 
tion is  very  mach  less  in  West  Ward  than  in  Chard,  and  Church  Stretton 
and  East  Ward  share  this  advantage. 
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PAVPESISM  IS  OLD   AQE. 
Gbocp  VII. — Rural  and  montly  Rural.     Shipping. 
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Group  VII. — Amongst  rural  places  connected  with  Bhippingand  fiahing, 
Blything,  in  Suffolk,  is  the  most  pauperized,  having  121  per  cent,  of 
panperB,  and  Belford,  in  Northumberland,  is  the  least  so,  with  2'2  per 
tent.  In  comparing  these  two  placeSj  we  find  fewer  persons  to  the  acre, 
aad  proportionatelyhigher  rateable  value  per  head  at  Belford.  There  arc 
also  fewer  old  people,  especially  old  men.  These  things  may  go  some 
way  towards  accounting  for  its  superiority  over  the  Suffolk  union  in 
pauperism.  Belford  shares  in  the  extraordinary  crowding  exhibited  by 
other  Northumberland  unions — no  leas  than  63  per  cent,  of  the  people 
living  two  or  more  persons  to  a  room.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  proof  of  poverty.  Throughout  this  group 
a  good  deal  of  out  relief  ia  given;  the  proportion  is  just  the  same  at 
Belford  as  at  Blything,  and  both  are  below  the  average  for  the  group. 
Belford  has  the  advantage  in  the  figures,  which  results  from  apparently 
giving  no  medical  relief,* 


•  Where  no  "  medical  relief  only  "  is  given  bj  the  onion,  it  may  be  that  the  parish  doctor 
always  gives  food  or  wine  m  well— or  tbal  the  work  is  done  by  some  dispensary  or  othar 
medu^al  charity — or,  finally,  there  may  be  medioaJ  clubs. 
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74  FAUPESISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 

Ghodp  VTII. — Rural  and  mostly  Rural.     Resideidial  and  Plfoiture  resorts. 
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Sasaex 

S  :;:::: 

Norfolk   ... 

Berks  

Cornwall... 
Kent    

Cornwall!:! 

24,411 
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19.893 
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13.941 
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6.421 
16.384 
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5'3 
7-9 
5-1 
3-4 
15-4 
5-i 

fl-e 

S-6 
9'1 
48 
7^2 

7-4    - 

620 
67'0 
76-0 
69-0 
62-0 
78-0 
62^0 

East  GrinBteftd. 
Horsham    

6'8 
67 
6-7 
6-6 
60 
S^S 
68 
4-7 
4-4 

B 
A 

EastABhlord.. 

66'G 

es-o 

80-0 
82-0 

Rhajftdei-   

SI.  Colamh  Mjr 

InGroupVin.— residential  placesand  pleasure  resortsofarural  character 
— there  is  nowhere  very  mucBi,  nor  anywhere  very  little,  pauperism,  the 
range  being  from  9-6  per  cent,  at  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  to  4'4  per  cent,  at 
St.  Colnmb  Major,  in  Cornwall.  The  latter  union  gives  the  larger 
proportion  in  out-door  relief,  and  for  the  whole  group  it  seems  that  less 
pauperism  is  coincident  with  more  out  as  compared  with  in-door  relief. 
Except  at  Docking,  in  Norfolk,  there  is  very  little  crowdinfj;  in  this 
jfpoup,  but,  such  as  it  is,  there  ia  more  of  it  where  there  is  least  pauperism. 
The  test  of  rateable  value  also  fails  us.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
greater  rateable  value  coinciding  with  more  persons  per  acre  at  Cuckfield 
(where  pauperism  is  highest)  than  at  St.  Columb  (where  pauperism  is 
lowest).  Finally,  the  number  of  old  persons  is  far  higher  at  St.  Columb. 
We  have  thus,  in  this  instance,  absolutely  no  apparent  explanation  of  the 
better  state  of  things  at  St.  Columb,  except,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
there  is  very  little  medical  relief  counted. 
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PAUPERISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 


Group  IX. — Half  Rural.     Agriculture  and  Town, 
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PAUPERISU   in   OLD   AGK. 
Geoop  X. — Half  Rural.     Mining. 
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31,80-4 
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24,5G8 


Sl.i.'ia 
2e,0&4 
40.647 


Group  X.  consists  of  populous  places,  half  rural,  half  mining,  which 
include  a  considerable  urban  element.  In  this  group  Droitwich  is  the 
most  pauperized  union,  with  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  pauperism,  and  Castle 
Ward,  Northamberland,  the  least  so,  with  only  1-2  per  cent.  Between 
these  places,  which  have  a  similar  number  of  persons  to  tho  acre,  there  is 
hardly  any  difference  in  rateable  value,  both  being  high  and  very  much 
above  the  average  of  the  group.  As  to  the  degree  of  crowding,  the 
peculiarity  of  Northumberland  shows  itself  as  usual,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  42  per  cent,  of  crowding  is  less  than  ia  found  in  most  Northumber- 
land districts;  indeed,  Morpeth  in  this  very  group  has  57  per  cent. 
Droitwich  baa  many  more  old  people.  As  to  policy  of  administration,  as 
indicated  by  the  proportion  of  out  relief  given,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  anions;  neither  of  them  gives  it  very  freely. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Castle  Ward  returns  no  medical  relief.  Taking  the 
whole  of  this  gronp,  some  connection  is  shown  between  a  low  proportion 
of  out  relief  and  less  pauperism  generally,  but  it  is  not  very  clearly 
marked. 
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PAVPERISil  IN  OLD  ACE. 
Gboup  Kl.—TTalf  Rural     Manufacture. 
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PAUPERISM  Ui  OLD  AOE. 
Geodp  XII. — Half  Rural,     Shipping. 


83,158,45236-0 
lgS,43938'0 
zS9.439fil'0 

297. 458 


B.«8 
300,  463 
240.499 
158, 453 

306, 459 
297.458 
308, 462 
247.  495 
350,  494 
114,488 
248. 494 
301.464 
109.49: 


241.496' 
165,450' 
126. 486 ' 
"45.495 
134.4^18-0 
186,  478  22-0 
249.  494  22-0 
309,  462  16-' 
S3, 135.  482  !0- 


Plomesgaita... 

Farebam 

Lymiugton . . . 

Bideford 

Bridport 


t  Bridgwater., 
t  Holyhead    .. 

Mulford  and 
Lothiiigland.. 

Totnofl 

fPoole  

Fftlmonth   .. 

Cacmarthea 
fNewport 

Whitby    

Neath  

KeynBbam  .. 

tBerwick-on- 

Tweed 

AbeiTBtwith 

Tenming 

Pembroke  .. 
fUl  version   .. 

fRimoom 

fGower 

fPenKance  ., 
tLttnoaster   .. 


SnQolk  .. 
Hants 

Devon 

Hants  .... 
Somereet. 
Anglesey . 

SaSolk    . 

Dorset  — 
Cornwall . 
Carmarthn. 
Monmouth 
N.  RW 


I 


W.  Riding 
Pembroke 
Lancaster 
Cheater  .. 
Glamorgan 
Cornwall  ■  ■ 
Lancaster 


14,038 

9,B61 
33,273 
19.638 

35,023 
40,432 
26,831 
34,451 
31,137 
JI6.796 
24,402 


19,745 
21,102 
37,403 


42,617 
11.107 
18,276 
53,021 


i    1 


Qronp  XII.  consists  of  unions  in  which  shipping  or  fishing  prevaUs, 
bnt  which  are  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  rural.  Amongst  these 
Flomesgate,  in  Suffolk,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  9'4  per  cent,  of 
paaperism,  while  Lancaster  has  only  1'9  per  cent.  In  this  instance 
every  advantage  appears  on  the  side  of  Lancaster.  Rateable  value  per 
head  is  higher,  although  the  population  is  denser.  There  are  very  many 
fewer  old  people,  and  there  is  much  less  crowding.  Moreover,  the 
administration,  thongh  accepting  ont  relief  in  principle,  does,  in  practice, 
exercise  much  moderation  in  granting  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  propor- 
tion of  out  relief  given. 

Snch  is  the  result  of  comparing  the  extremes ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  such  relation  between  the 
variona  columns  for  the  whole  series  in  this  group,  any  more  than  in  the 
others  we  have  studied. 
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PAVFJiBiSM    IN  OLD  dOH. 
&BonF  XIII. — Half  Bitral.    BesidenHal. 


jaga 

85.»73-438 
204,465 


293.440; 

282.445 

295-6,  4sS 

161.453 
36S.  436 

164,450: 

169,444 

270-1.437 


158,432 

274.  433 
297.463 

a75.432 
165.450; 
216,472 
162,  434 
121.483 

275.  432 
267.434 
362,  435 

1S6-7,  478 

275,43239- 
266, 435' -J 
»65.433iiiU 

268,435  310 
121,48726-'' 
195.  474  18- 
'95.473  1J6-U 
263,436230 
191.44638-0 
»63. 435  17-0 
186,  478  16-0 
122,483180 
215,472140 
140, 479 13-0 
137.  467  120 
=  74.433  16  0 
85.  188.471/170 


Westhnnipnett 

Ciraooester 

Staines .. 

Winchester  tin 
oludingHiirsle;) 
tHarllejWinln'j 

Henley    

Dorchester  (\n 
eluding  Ceme) 

Wangford  

Rye 


BiUei 
tBomford 

Eton    

I-Lewea    (includ- 
ing       Cbailey. 

West  Firle,  and 

Newhaven) 

tWogdbridge   ... 

Oodstone    

Aibridge 

Epiom 

Bochford    

t  Warwick 

Maidstone  

f  Kn  aresboiou^h 

Chertse; 

ISevonoalis 


t Chester  (iuctud- 
ing  Havorden 
and  Tarvin)   . 

tFarnham    .... 

Millon 

Strood 

West  Asltlord. 


MeltouUowbr'v 

tBlaby  

EaBti7 

tHordingstor 

Faversham. 

Altrincham 
tWetherby   . 

Soiiliull  .... 

Onmskirk  . 
tAtcham  .... 


ConntT-         ^;°'' 


GloDCeater  1 
Middlesex  I 


Hants  ... 
Hants  .- 
Oitord ... 


21.633 

20,398 
26,802 


.1  34,484 
.,  15.301 
.'  11.690 


SuOolk 

Surrey 

Somerset- 


Warwick... 

Kent    

W.  Biding 

Kent    !!!!!! 
Kent    


Chester   .. 

Kint    "!!! 

Kent    

Kent  ..  .. 
E.  Biding 
Leicester.. 
Leicester,. 


Clie»ter  ... 
W.  Biding 
Warwick... 

Lancaster 

Che-ifer'"" 


33.649 

33,719 
18,913 
43,1S9 
60,134 
30,371 
54,3G9 
48,052 
27.163 


83.712 

49.846 
24.968 
36,760 
16,932 
16,897 
31.690 


14,984 
29,833 
99,207 
48,346 
36.680 
30.633 


'  1  HI 
I?  1?^  I 


14    -42  I  5-9 

16  ,  '43  .  G-O;  7-6 

14  '  -3,1  ,  7-1 


Group  XIII.  consists  of  rcsiiluutial  uiiitius  whicli  include  a  cnii^i<lerable 
rarsl  element.  Of  these,  Westbampnctfc,  in  Sua&ez,  is  the  worst,  with 
]2"6  per  cent,  of  panperiem,  smd  Wirral,  in  Cheshire,  the  best,  with  2"! 
per  cent.     It  ia  only  in  the  number  of  the  old  that  the  Sussex  union 


INDIVIDUAL   COMPARISONS. 
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PAUPEBISM  IS  OLD  AGE. 


Group  XTV. — Mostly  Urban  or  Semi-Urban.    Mining. 


li 

PrDimitluuii. 

1 

1- 

1 

it 

1! 

Uni™. 

County. 

PDjraln- 

11 

1 

tU. 

.)-naI» 

II 

1 

1 

i_ 

I' 

"E 
^ 

^2 

1 

1-^ 

If 

?.  117,488 

16'0 

N.  Biding 

121,314 

7S 

IT 

3 

s 

36'5 

<5l 

~ 

BSO 

134-49^ 

28'0 

WKitehavDn  ... 

Cuniberl'd. 

U 

33 

12 

■61 

184 

«■! 

670 

^■.W, 

300 

Cardiff , 

Nottingb-m 

173.796 

129 

33 

la 

2 

■96 

7-9 

89 

5'4 
51 

B 

61-0 

G-i-O 

IMansfield   

65.295 

4S 

10 

137.479 

849.494 
35a. 493 

380 

106,763 

302 
146 
193 

4-9 

AB 

82^S 
76-0 

78'0 

Glamorgan 
Monmouth 

114.326 

43 

17 
7 

fPontypool  

39.771 

_ 

33 

-77 

4-8 

AB 

347. 49^ 

32-0 

tMerthjT  Tydm 

Glamorgan 

117,205 

39 

18 

3 

ie-8 

4-4 

-    795 

36-0 

Stafford  ... 

37.535 

la 

13 

G 

1 

13-4 

4-3 

47'0 

125,485 

410 

(PoQtefract 

W.  Riding 

S6,G11 

14 

34 

fl 

1 

20-0 

4-3 

70'6 

308.46. 

930 
280 

Redmtli    .    .. 

49,243 

3B 

10 
3 

1 

19-0 
55^1 

4-3 

+3 

SIO 
63-0 

tSoQth  Shields.. 

Durham  ..'. 

141,608 

129 

fl 

I 

114' 489 

24  0 

Hartlepool  

Durham  ... 

fi(;.638 

Be 

0 

& 

s 

360 

42 

BC 

44-0 

189, 477 

300 

Chesterfield    ... 

Derby 

108,888 

13 

73 

24 

1 

164 

4^1 

77-6 

396,458 

260 

Weymouth 

Dorset 

33,029 

U 

16 

<S 

■94 

B-9 

41 

BC 

77-0 

114,490 

250 

Durhan,  ... 

131,249 

85 

43 

4 

5 

55-9 

40 

61-0 

III.  489 

280 

tAockland    

88,998 

S 

C5 

16 

1 

430 

3'9 

A 

780 

.1,113,489 

250 

Stockton      (in- 

clud.SedKeBeld) 

Durham  ... 

81,254 

m 

14 

17 

■09 

25-4 

39 

620 

349,494 

310 

Pontjpridd 

Glamorgan 

U6,ai3 

144 

3 

14-G 

.^■9 

87'0 

238,497 

260 

Wreihflm   

Denbigh  ... 

61,795 

£2 

10 

■90 

230 

3^7 

li 

70-0 

137,480 

113,490 

220 

ILeigh  

70,768 

~ 

«fi 

5 

AB 

64-G 
69-0 

250 

EaBinglou  

Durham  ... 

45,63C 

39 

7 

1 

M'fl 

3G 

"3,490 

23-0 

Sunderland     ... 

Durham  ... 

158,793 

141 

17 

1 

14 

455 

48-0 

109.490 

190 

Tjnemouth    ... 

Northumb. 

133.188 

31 

97 

£ 

3 

56^4 

a^i 

A 

580 

3 

5S 

g 

41-6 
10-7 
44-0 

30 
27 
27 

lli'l%Tf.-~f, 

Noltingh'm 
Durham  ... 

iwisso 

65,431 

17 

j 

—  73^0 

—  710 

T^lX 

190 

fLancheater 

z 

52 

13 

■98 

tii.490 

18-0 

Cheater-le-atr't 

Durham  ... 

60,594 

41 

10 

L 

66-7 

24 

—    700 

112. 490 

19-0 

1 

37,921 

37 

I 

I 

15-7 

as 

—  (170 

—  65'0 

7.129.48s 

aO'O 

Barnisley...!".. 

W.  Biding 

95,649 

ss 

56 

& 

S 

34-U 

20 

Group  XIV.  is  the  first  of  those  from  which  the  rnral  element  ia 
practically  absent.  It  consists  of  populous  mining  districts.  Amongst 
these  pauperism  is  nowhere  very  rife ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  worst 
specimen  is  three  times  as  much  pauperised  as  the  best,  and  both  are 
situated  in  Yorkshire  J  the  comparison  lying  between  Middlesbrough, 
with  6  per  cent.,  and  Bamsley,  with  2  per  cent.  There  are  very  few  old 
people  in  any  of  these  nnions,  but  Middlesbrough  has  quite  unusually 
few — only  108  old  men  and  116  old  women,  as  against  400  or  500  of 
each  in  old-fashioned  country  unions.  The  average  number  in  the  whole 
group  is  no  more  than  151  and  175,  and  this  absence  of  old  people,  no 
doubt,  has  its  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  pauperism.  Middlesbrough 
is  rather  more  densely  populated  than  Bamsley,  but  otherwise  there  is 
little  difference  observable  between  them.  Both  have  about  25  per 
cent,     of   crowding,   rateable    value    is    not  very   different,   and    the 
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PAUPEBISil  IN  OLD  AOE. 
GeoOP  XY. — Mostly  Urban  or  Semi-Urban.     Manufacture. 


89,198.470 
237,468 
197.470; 
136.479:37-' 

380. 443  33'. 

207,  470  30-' 

116,48420" 

"67.43329- 

l58.45J.2O-i 

162, 450  r~ 

111,489 

121.486: 

170,448; 

215,472: 

130.  4B4: 

140,479' 

264, 435 : 
187, 478 


166,4 


8,484: 
140,481' 
236, 467 
139,481 
191.446: 
137.480: 
1 J9, 480 18- 

141. 48J 
I33,4f'4 
123.483 
124,484 
"7.483 
;p9-90.478 


139,481  H-0 

189.48312-0 

89, 135, 481  130 


Wolverhftm' 
tWellingtoD.. 

WaUall   

fPreseot   

Brentford   .. 

Stourbridge 

HEOifnz   

tDartfoii... 

ttpBwich  

tColdh  ester  . 

Darlington  .. 

Sculooats  . 
tLuton 

FolBBhiU.... 

fLeeds  

tWarrington. 
(Sheppey  .... 

Stockport   . 

Watford  .... 

Wakefield  . 
tBamley  ,... 

Madeley 

Oldham  .... 
INorthampto 

Boltoo 

Ashloo  -  under 

t  Black  bum 

Hunslet  

Keighlej 

Dawsborj   ... 

tHuddoTBfield 
Hayfield  ( 
cludiugOlossop) 
HosUnedeo 
Whartedale. 
Prealon    .... 


StaSord  . 


StaHord  ... 
Lancaster 
Middlesex 
Worcester 
W.  Biding 

Kent    

SuSollE    .. 

Durham  .. 
E.  Biding 
Bedford  .. 
Warwick.. 
W.  Hiding 
Lancaster 

Kent    

Cheater  . . 
Hertford .. 
W.Riding 
Lancaster 

Lancaster 
Northmp. 
Laucaslcr 

Lancaster 
Lancaster 
W,  Elding 
W.  Biding 
W.  Biding 
W.  Biding 

Derby 

Lancaster 
W.  Riding 
Lancaster 


161,864 
24,07B 
100,113 
140,927 
132,985 


166,2) 


I6S.07G 
204,903 
70,920 
G9,289 


39,B70 
103.408 

51,256 
113.541 


AB'Tl-O 

—  64-0 

—  41-0 
AB   60-0 

B    1 69-0 

—  72-6 

—  ;67-0 
AB  76-6 
BC   62-0 


—  55-0 
AB    76-6 

—  56-0 


Groap  XV.  coosiBta  of  populona  manufacturiiig  places,  with  a  very 
small  roral  element.  Of  these,  Wolverhampton  is  the  most,  and  Preston 
the  least,  panperized,  the  difference  being  as  9*2  is  to  1'9  per  cent. 
Preston  has  a  higher  rateable  value  and  rather  fewer  people  to  the 
acrCj  with  very  much  less  crowding  than  Wolverhampton,  and  may 
certainly  be  put  down  as  generally  better  off.  It  has  very  ranch  i-educed 
its  out  relief,  which  now  bears  a  email  proportion  to  the  whole.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  Wharfedale,  in  the  West  Biding,  -»vhich  has 
very  nearly  as  little  panperism,  gives  no  less  than  81  per  cent,  outside 
the  house,  being  the  highest  proportion  in  the  group. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMPARISONS. 
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PAVFERISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 
Geoup  XVI. — Mostly  Urban  or  Semi-Urhan.     Residential. 


91. 140,479  280 
301,46436-0 
S7a,  438  290 
264,  434  2S0 
370. 437  300 
290. 439  30  0 
306.  466  29  0 
■  115,48732-0 
180.44227-0 
204,46421-0 
304. 459  a*  0 
207. 465  32-0 
119,486  31 '0 
274.433210 


l8^,4._ 

276!  433 
266,  435 
289.439' 
z8o,  443 
268, 436 
269,436 
277.4 


301. 46^ 
207,471  _„„ 
^7', 43717-0 
265.  433  35-0 
2Br.443'"" 


2,47 


268,  436  19-0 
28l,443lG.O 
289,439120 
129, 485  lE'O 


Derby 

East  Preston 

Tonbridge  ... 

Uokfield 

South  Stonebam 
fCIielteiihaiii   ... 

ScarbaroDgh  ... 

Uibridge 

fBartonBegis  ... 

Newton   Abbott 

Glouoestor 

tTork    

Croydon  

Headingtoii 

KingGton 

IsleotThimet.. 

lale  of  Wight.. 

Hendon  

Hastings 

Ea.stbourne    . 

tWindsor 

IBath    

King's  Norton.. 

Steyning 

Bromley 

Bamet 

fAHtoa 

Elhara 

Edmonton  .... 

ChrislchoTcli . 

Ecclesoll  and 
Biertow   .... 

Fylde  

tBiohmond  .... 


Lancaster 

144,403 

Somerset.. 

Saasei 

32,304 

Kent    

58,360 

Sussei 

2I,R77 

Hants 

51.123 

54.7Bfi 

N.  Siding 

46.040 

Olouoestei 

Devon 

Olouceater 

60.907 

E,  Biding 

91,615 

Surrey 

161,787 

Oiford 

34.607 

40,466 

Surrey 

103,119 

Hania 

78.672 

Middlesex 

96,667 

63,466 

41,226 

Berks  

35,662 

75,196 

Worcester 

127,422 

Sussex 

61,757 

Kent    

69,253 

Middlesex 

46.072 

Warwick... 

258,905 

Kent    ...  . 

40,928 

Middlesex 

241,187 

HanU 

54,217 

W.  Riding 

137,905 

56.317 

Suney..  .. 

41.548 

Mfll 

;-i-9 

7-2 

S-fi 

+1-4 

3-B 

:i-4 

1-1 

3-4 

7-f) 

3-rl 

H-H 

}f> 

,1-1 

7-r, 

3-0 

l.i-H 

'J-ft 

4-4 

8-4 

U-1 

33 

2-7 

.4-8 

fl-a 

&*t 

.-0 

Group  XVI.  represents  urban  or  suburban  places  of  reKidcnce  not 
particularly  connected  with  trade.  Of  these  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  pauperized  is  West  Derby  (Liverpool),  where  there  is  8  per  cent., 
and  the  least  pauperized  is  Richmond,  iu  Surrey,  where  there  is  only 
2  per  cent.  In  numbers  per  acre,  in  rateable  value  and  in  cases  of 
crowding.  West  Derby  shows  every  sign  of  poverty  as  compared  with 
Kichmond,  but  has  fewer  old  people  to  take  care  of.  Both  these  districts 
have  reformed  administration ;  in  the  one  out-door  relief  is  only  33,  and 
in  the  other  22  per  cent,  j  and  if  we  compare  Fylde,  in  Lancashire,  with 
Bichmond,  we  find  an  equally  satisfactory  result  as  to  pauperism 
generally,  with  an  altogether  different  policy  of  administration.     On  the 
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FAVFEBISU  IN  OLD  AOE. 
Geodp  XVII. — Provincial  Urban.     Manufacture  and  Trade. 


■93.  i36.47'J« 
305, 464  5< 

161,4513] 


214.471  3f 
138,48021 
265. 433  2J 

138, 480  25 
137.4B0M 
199.4^35 


13^1 479  32-0 

129,484 

817,472 

136,48. 

109,490 

"3,484 

138,  484 

139. 4B0  .^ 
138, 4S0  loo 

93.1a7.484"'  ~ 


tLivarpool    

tBristol 

fManaheatcr    ... 

Batj  St.  Edmd. 

Birkonbeftd    ... 

tNorwiob 

JEing's  L^nn  ... 
'Dudley    

Leicester 

Worcester  

fStoke-on-Tient. 

Nottingham    ... 

tSheffield 

tKlogston-oD-H. 

West  Bromwicb 
fBirmingha: 
tCliorltan... 

Giavesend 

MiltoD... 

(Sallord    ... 

IBury    

Woletanton  and 

Burelem  ... 
tBedwelJty  ... 

BaiTow-in-Fu 

tDerby 

f  Toil«th  Parle 

(Bradtord 

fCoventry 

Rochdale 

|Ne«'ea8tla-oi 
Tyno    

Holbeck  

Btamley 

IPreatwioh   ... 

Bart'n-'n.Irwell 

North  Bierley 


Lancaater 
Olouoester 
Lanoaster 
Suffolk  ... 
Chester  ... 
NoFfolk  ... 
Norfolk  ... 
StaBord  ... 
Leicester... 
WorrMster 
Stafford  ... 
Nottingh'm 
W.  Biding 
E.  Biding 
Stafford  ... 
Warwick... 
Lancaster 

Kent    

Lancaster 
Lancaster 

Stafford  ... 
Monmoatb 
Lancaster 

Lancaster 
W.  Biding 
Warwiclc... 
Lancaster 

Northanb,  I 
W.  Biding 
W.  Riding 
LaDcaater    r 
Lancaster 
W.  Bidint!   1 


100,970  : 
19,053 
143,705 
142,069 
13,966 
12!,4S9 
177,078 
204,677 
77,947 
143,584 
34S.S03  ' 
a09,8l 

23.e7« 
204,522 
137,405 


G4,8G6 
61,712 
95,077 


Group  XVII.  consists  of  provincial  urban  unions  deyoted  to  manufac- 
ture or  trade.  Of  these,  the  most  pauperized  is  Liverpool,  with  no  less 
than  15  per  cent.,  and  the  least  pauperized  is  North  Bierley,  in  Yorkshire, 
with  only  1'7  per  cent.  But  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between 
areas  so  different  in  character.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  unions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other  and  with  Bristol.  Each  contain  the 
older  portions  of  large  cities.  North  Bierley  may  be  compared  with 
Bochdale  or  Bury,  Worcester  or  even  King's  Lynn  perhaps.  These 
particular  comparisons  need  more  information  than  I  possess,  but  I  hope 
they  may  be  made  by  others. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Liverpool,  with  its  hifi^h  rate  of  pauperism,  has 
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PAUPERISia  IN   OLD   AQE. 
Geoop  XVTII. — Provincial  Urban.     Beaidential. 
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9 

4-11 
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305,461 

afi'ii 
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tCambridge 
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44  ■« 
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3K-I1 
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afl 

39 
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Groap  XVin.  consiBts  of  provincial  urban  places  not  specifically  con- 
nected with  trade  (though  manj  of  them  are  ports).  Amongst  these  there 
is  s  smaller  range  of  pauperization  than  usual.  The  hig'heat  rate  is  89  per 
cent.,  at  Chichester;  the  lowest,  3*7  per  cent.,  at  Medway.  It  is  as 
difficult  in  this  group  as  elsewhere  to  connect  iu  any  consecutive  fashion 
the  facts  stated.  The  poverty  as  evidenced  by  crowding  seems  to  be 
excessive  at  Plymouth,  East  Stonehouse  and  Stoke  Damerel  (prac- 
tically parts  of  Plymouth),  but  neither  the  rate  of  old  age  pauperism 
nor  the  general  rate  is  high  although  these  places  give  a  large  proportion 
of  out  relief,  far  larger,  for  instance,  than  is  given  at  Southampton, 
which  is  much  more  pauperized. 

Chichester  claims  to  exercise  the  practical  denial  of  out  relief,  but  the 
figures  hardly  bear  out  this  claim.  It,  however,  gives  a  smaller  propor- 
tion than  Cambridge,  which  has  only  half  the  amount  of  pauperism. 
Oxford  and  Reading  are  instances  in  which  abstention  from  out  relief  is 
accompanied  by  a  general  low  rate  of  pauperism. 
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PAUFEBISU  m  OLD  AOB. 
Gboijp  XIX. — London.    Manufacture  and  Trade. 
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S3-0 
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70-0 
19-0 
55-0 
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04-0 
40-0 

BethcELl  Green. 
St.  George 'B'in 

the-East 

St.  Olavc'a 

St.  Savloui-'a  .. 

Holbom 

Shoreditoh 

Whiteohap^i"'! 

Poplar 

London   .. 
London   .. 

London   .. 
London   .. 
London   .. 
London   .. 

139,193 

45.796 
13G.C60 
203,375 
141,920 
134,009 
57,37« 
74,4G2 
37,313 
ieB,748 
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46 
137 

20.1 
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57 
74 
37 
167 
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isa 

91 
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175 
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123 

173 

71 

i9i 
59i 

1 

15'3 

Ifrl 
108 
W3 
100 
8-3 
8-7 
8-3 
90 
75 

C 
D 
D 

AB 

30 
30-0 

las 

18-0 
12-0 
G-5 
5fl 
7-0 

as5 

Gronp  XIX.  comprises  London  anions  specially  devoted  to  manufactare 
and  trade.  The  general  rate  of  panperiatn  in  these  varies  from  15  per 
cent,  at  Bethnal  tireen  to  7i  per  cent,  at  Poplar.  The  proportion  of  ont 
relief  given  is  not  great  in  any  of  these  unions.  It  ia,  however,  nearly 
at  its  greatest  in  Poplar;  and  St.  Georgo's-in-the-East,  where  the 
proportion  is  least,  comes  next  to  Bethnal  Green  in  total  pauperism. 

To  make  a  fall  and  adequate  comparison  between  these  unions,  their 
character,  their  poverty,  their  administration  and  their  pauperism,  il  it 
were  within  my  power,  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  is  this  difficulty,  of  which  I  am  particularly 
conscious  as  regards  London,  that  causes  the  comparisons  we  have 
attempted,  to  give  snch  vagne  results.  But  the  problem  is  one  which 
becomes  more  complicated  and  difficult  to  deal  with  in  great  cities,  and 
is  thns  most  difficult  of  all  in  London. 
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PAVFEBISM  IN  OLD  AGE. 
GkoDp  SX. — London.     Residential. 
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Group  XX.  completes  London,  being  tlie  unions  which  are  more 
particularly  residential  in  character.  Of  these  the  Stmnd  h.i3  the  most 
pauperism,  and  Hampetead  the  least.  It  is  evident  that  between  these 
two  no  comparison  can  be  made ;  Chelsea  might,  perhaps,  be  compared 
with  Islington,  or  Camberwell  with  Fulham. 
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GENERAL  RESULTS. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  attained  are  chiefly 
negative.  We  find  in  every  group  very  wide  differences  in 
the  extent  of  pauperism,  and  very  little  to  account  for  these 
differences. 

In  twenty  groups  chosen  as  containing  unions  under 
similar  conditions  in  regard  to  industrial  character  and 
density  of  population,  the  range  in  rate  of  pauperism 
between  highest  and  lowest,  is  as  follows : — 


average. 

average. 

ou 

p  I. 

12-7 

7o  to  1-3 

7o 

6-4  • 

7o 

Group    XI. 

11-7* 

7o  to  21 

7o 

6-5  7 

IL 

14-6 

ft 

17 

7-6 

,      XII. 

9-4 

19 

5-4  „ 

III. 

163 

1 

15 

6-6 

,  xin. 

126 

21 

6-2  „ 

IV. 

12-3 

1 

31 

6-7 

,     XIV. 

61 

20 

40  „ 

V. 

8-4 

24 

4-8 

,       XV. 

92 

1-9 

4-3  „ 

VI. 

9-5 

23 

6-8 

,     XVI. 

81 

20 

4-5  „ 

VII. 

121 

22 

6-9 

,    XVII. 

15-3 

17 

5-7  „ 

vni. 

9-6 

44 

6-4 

,  XVIII. 

8-9 

37 

5-8  „ 

IX. 

13-2 

1 

24 

6-3 

,     XIX. 

15-3 

75 

10-3  „ 

X. 

8.9 

1 

1-2 

4-6 

,      XX. 

13-8 

1-9 

70  „ 

That  there  should  be  diflferences  between  group  and 
group  is  natural  enough,  but  this  is  not  the  essential 
feature  in  the  above  table;  for  the  difference  between 
the  mean  rate  for  each  group  is  not  so  very  great,  being 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  usually  a  low  maximum  rate  of 
pauperism  is  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  high  minimum, 
and  a  high  maximum  where  there  is  a  low  minimum.  The 
variation  between  the  groups  lies  rather  in  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  within  the  group 
— from  Group  III.,  where  the  range  is  15*3  per  cent,  to  1*5 
per  cent.,  to  Group  XIV.,  where  it  is  only  6*1  per  cent,  to 
2  per  cent.     (I  take  no  account  of  Groups  VIII.  and  XIX., 
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where  the  number  of  unions  involved  is  too  small  to  provide 
a  fair  comparison.) 

The  fact  that  industrial  and  other  conditions  which  are 
found  coincident  with  high  rates  of  pauperism  are  equally 
compatible  with  very  low  rates,  so  that  the  highest  and 
lowest  rates  are  present  in  the  same  groups,  may 
perhaps  have  some  bearing  on  our  inquiry.  It  is  at  least 
worth  noting.  But  the  essential  and  remarkable  feature 
of  these  figures  is  the  extraordinary  diflference  that 
exists^  without^  as  it  seems^  any  sufficient  reason,  in  the 
extent  of  pauperism  under  apparently  similar  conditions. 

It  is  possible  that  difference  in  administration  from  lax 
to  strict  is  the  explanation,  but  in  that  case  the  proportion 
of  relief  given  out  of  doors  appears  to  be  no  test  of  strict- 
ness or  laxity.  To  show  this  we  may  take  the  following 
comparative  specimens : — 


Fylde 


gives  65  °Iq  out  of  doors,  and  has  2*2  %  of  pauperism  ) 


Richmond  (Surrey)      , 

,    22} 

20 

Wharfedale  . 

,     81 

21 

Haslingden  .        .        , 

,     58 

21 

Preston        .        .        , 

,    29 

1-9 

Wirral 

,    65 

21 

Beigatc                         , 

,    56 

2-3 

Atcham        .        .        , 

,      6i 

2-4 

Penzance      .        .        , 

.    85^ 

20 

Lancaster             .        , 

,     47 

1-9 

West  Ward  . 

,     78 

2-3 

Church  Stretton  .        , 

,     34 

2-9 

Tregaron      .        .        , 

,     81 

2-9 

Cleobury  Mortimer       , 

,     31 

2-4 

Rothbury      .        .        , 

,    77 

20 

Oarstang      .        .        , 

,    75 

1-5 

Lunesdale    .        .        , 

,     56 

1-8 

Brixworth    .        .        , 

,    26 

1-3 

Bradfield      . 

,     18 

1-7 

All  these  unions  have  a  remarkably  low  rate  of  pauperism, 
yet  the  proportion  given  as  out  relief  varies  from  85  i  per 
cent,  at  Penzance  to  6^  per  cent,  at  Atcham. 
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It  is  the  same  if  vre  take  unions  haying  twice  as  much 
pauperism .    Thus : — 

gives  42  ^'/o  out  of  doors,  and  has  3  7  7o  o^  pauperism 


Medway 

Oxford 

Stoke  Damerel 

Canterbury  . 

Steyning 

Bromley 

Blaby  . 

Bridlington  . 

Strood . 

Milton. 

Llanelly 

Atherstone  . 

Doncaster    . 

Bridgnorth  . 

Newcastle-in-£mly 

Forden 

Spilsby 

Wallingford 


»f 

tt 
»» 
»» 
ft 

fi 
ft 

If 
II 
»i 
It 


17i 

70 

41 

66 

89 

87 

Q^ 

50 

15 

92 

43i 

78 

37 

93 

47 

71 

27 


II 

i» 
II 
II 
If 
fi 
II 
II 
II 
»i 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 


3-9 
4-8 
4-8 
3-2 
3-2 
3-5 
3-8 
3-9 
4-2 
4-2 
4-3 
3-3 
3-5 
4-5 
4*4 
3-7 
3-6 


Even  amongst  the  unions  where  the  rate  of  pauperism  is 
high^  we  find  some  in  which  comparatively  little  out  relief 
is  given,  and  the  following  comparisons  may  bo  made  : — 


Barnstaple  . 

.    gives 

» 87  % 

out  of  doors,  a 

nd  has  8-4  '^/^  of  pa 

Cookham 

54 

8-3 

Whitchurch  (Han 

ts)  !! 

44 

8-5 

Alcester 

71 

9-3 

Kidderminster 

B^ 

9-5 

Wimbomo    . 

83 

9-4 

Dunmow 

60 

9-6 

Honiton 

92i 

10-2 

Alton  . 

63i 

10-5 

Pewsey 

79 

12-5 

Stockbridge . 

46 

12-7 

Bristol 

54^ 

12-7 

Manchester  . 

7 

12-2 

Linton 

84 

14-6 

Ledbury 

65 

14-3 

Alresford 

54 

14-3 

INDIVIDUAL   COMPARISONS. 
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Bethnal  Green     . 

gives  15  % 

out  of  doors,  and  has  15*3  %  of  p: 

St.  George^s  Kast . 

t>      3 

15-1 

St.  Olave     . 

„    30 

10-8 

St.  Saviour's 

„     12i 

10-3 

Poplar . 

M    25^ 

7-5 

Westminster 

»      7 

80 

Islington 

.,     32 

6-6 

Marylebone  . 

n         S\ 

6-8 

Comparisons  of  London  districts  provide  no  less  remark- 
able evidence  in  the  same  direction : — 

as  15*3  %  of  pauperism  ) 

I 
I 

It  may  still  be  true  that  where  administration  is  lax  a 
large  proportion  of  out  relief  will  usually  be  giveo,  but 
these  comparisons  prove  conclusively  that  the  converse  is 
not  true.  A  large  proportion  of  out  relief  cannot  be  held 
to  imply,  necessarily,  lax  administration. 

The  general  poverty  of  one  district  compared  to  another 
is  next  to  be  considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  wide 
differences  in  the  rates  of  pauperism.  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  test  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  live  under  crowded 
conditions.  It  is  a  test  which  can  only  be  employed  in 
comparing  districts  where  the  mode  of  life  is  similar,  and  I 
have  so  far  failed  to  employ  it  successfully.  If  some  such  test 
could  be  found,  and  if  it  proved  that,  apart  from  exceptional 
mal-administration,  the  degree  of  pauperism  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  poverty,  we  should  indeed  exonerate  those 
who  administer  the  Poor  Law  from  the  serious  charge  of 
creating  the  pauperism  they  relieve,  but  we  should  leave 
untouched  the  main  question  before  us ;  we  should  merely 
transform  it ;  and  instead  of  asking  why  one  place  should 
have  three,  four,  five  and  up  to  ten  times  as  much  pauperism 
as  another,  we  should  ask  broadly  why  its  poverty  should 
be  so  much  greater. 

In  this  broader  inquiry — an  inquiry  of  the  highest  moment 
— Poor  Law  administration  would  be  considered,  not  only 
as  to  its  immediate  consequences  in  dealing  with  destitu- 
tion, but  as  to  its  influence  on  character. 

In  it  the  poverty  or  pauperism  in  old  age  is  not  particu- 
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larly  in  question^  and  it  is  on  this  acconnt  that  I  Irave 
preferred  the  general  rate  of  pauperism  for  the  basis  of 
arrangement  in  each  group ;  but  a  comparison  between  the 
rates  of  pauperism  in  old  age  and  the  general  rate  for  all 
ages  shows  how  intimately  the  two  are  connected,  though 
that  of  old  age  shows  naturally  somewhat  less  variety.  As  a 
rule  the  rate  in  old  age  is  four  or  five  times  as  high,  but 
when  the  general  rate  is  very  low  the  proportion  tends  to 
rise,  and  in  some  instances  reaches  ten  to  one. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 

I. 

METHOD   ADOPTED 

In  the  following  pages  the  comparative  method  is  dis- 
continued^ and  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  unions 
individually  or  by  sample,  from  information  supplied 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  clergy. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped  me  in  this 
and  in  the  Village  reports  which  form  the  basis  of  Part  IV. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  recognize  the  kindness  which,  out  of 
busy  lives,  has  ungrudgingly  spared  time  and  labour  to 
do  this  work.  I  have  also  to  thank  the  Bishops,  without 
whom  I  could  not  have  proceeded  at  all.  How  valuable 
their  assistance  has  been  is  best  shown  by  the  blanks  in 
the  returns,  which  occur  only  in  the  few  districts  where  I 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Bishop. 
These  blanks  are  to  bo  regretted,  but  fortunatelyare  not  large 
enough  to  affect  seriously  the  general  conclusions  reached. 

The  reports  are  weakest  from  the  large  towns ;  I  have, 

however,  to  thank  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 

its  branches  for  a  number  of  valuable  returns,  and  am  also 

specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Scott,  of  Manchester, 

and  Mr.  Henry  Manton,  of  Birmingham,  for  the  information 

sent  by  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  in  these 

cities. 

I  have  not  considered  it  practicable  to  deal  with  London 

in  this  manner,  and  the  Metropolitan  unions  are,  therefore, 

entirely  omitted  from  this  Part. 

The  numerical  facts  as  to  total  numbers  of  the  old  and  of  • 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  are  given  for  every  union,  together 
with  the  answers  made  to  the  following  questions  : — 

(1.)  What  on  the  whole  is  the  present  condition  of  your 
aged  poor  ? 
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(2.)  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  district  ? 
Can  you  say  how  the  present  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  old,  compares  with  that  existing  twenty 
years  ago  ? 

(3.)  What  employments  (domestic  or  otherwise)  are 
available  for  the  old,  and  what  earnings  are  usual  ? 

(4.)  To  what  extent  are  they  now  supported  ? 

(a.)  By  savings  made  through  thrift  agencies  or 

insurance  ? 
(6.)  By  assistance  from  children,  other  relatives, 

or  friends  ? 
(c.)  By     church,     chapel,    or     other    organized 

charities  ? 

Replies  have  been  received  in  all  from  360  unions 
out  of  the  whole  648,  and  there  are  some  duplicate  reports. 
The  unions  have  been  grouped  by  counties,  and  arranged 
within  these  groups,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of 
about  four  reports  from  every  eight  unions.  In  some  cases 
more  reports  have  been  received  than  could  be  given  in 
this  way,  and  in  others  wo  are  short  of  information,  as  the 
blank  pages  will  show.  The  omitted  reports  do  not  contain 
any  particulars  not  fully  covered  by  those  which  are 
inserted,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  unions  which  are 
left  undescribed  differ  materially  from  others  in  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  counties  have  been  put  together  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical divisions  as  in  Part  I.  (see  page  5),  and  for  each 
division  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  summarise  results, 
and  to  cull  attention  to  the  differences  of  condition 
observable. 

The  reports  have  been  condensed  verbally,  but  are 
otherwise  given  exactly  as  received,  and  thus  necessarily 
reflect  the  mental  position  of  each  writer.  Those  who  read 
them  will  no  doubt  find,  as  wo  have  done,  that  they 
converge  more  than  they  diverge,  and  in  spite  of  inevitable 
inconsistencies,  produce  a  consistent  impression  on  the  mind. 
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Paeticdlarh  as  to  the  Acikd  P0f>B. 


1.  [Due  parish.]  Condition  of  aged  poor  seems  on  ihe 
whole  fairly  good.  Many  receive  relief  from  the  guardians, 
but  this  13,  in  moet  eases,  supplemented  from  other  sources. 


poverty,  except  in  rare  cases,  e.g.  of  notorious  intemper- 
ance. District  ia  healthy,  though  cold,  and  many  aged  are 
oomparatively  hale.  Coal  cheap.  Uut  relief  is  quite  a 
lut  resource— only  applied  for  in  absolute  necessity,  and 
even  refused  when  offered.  Exceptions  are  aged  widows 
and  infirm  women,  kept  by  it  from  sufTeriait  great  nant; 
neighboiira,  often  their  own  kin,  are  very  kind  to  such 
oases  1  the  poor  are  always  thoufthtfut  for  one  another. 
Decided  improvement  is  seen,  Fpecinlly  in  dwellings,  for 
the  most  paK  rebuilt  in  the  last  20  years. 


5.  [Whole  union.]  Morpeth  district  is  rural  and 
urban ;  Bedlington,  mining.  In  rural  districts,  condition 
fairly  good ;  aged  are  nell  looked  after  by  relatives ;  aged 
spinelers,  often  those  who  have  given  up  chance  ot  saving 
and  marriage  to  look  after  home,  are  less  well  oti  than 
widows.  In  Morpeth  most  are  fairly  olT.  but  there  ii  a 
certain  amount  of  decided  wont,  beggii^S  and  indiscrimi- 
nate charity.  In  Bedtington,  very  few  are  in  want,  these 
chiefly  strangers  from  rural  districts,  who  have  taken  up 
mining  too  late  in  life.  Out  relief  almost  invariably  given 
to  deserving,  able  with  it  to  support  themselves,  with 
consequent  tendency  to  reduction  ot  wa^es  by  employers. 
Marked  improvement  in  condition  ol  aged  baa  taken  place, 
evidenced  by  out  relief  having  been  halved  in  last 
20  years. 

6.  [Whole  union,]  Aa  a  rule  the  aged  have  no  savings, 
and  when  too  old  to  work,  rely  on  (iuardiana  for 
BDppoTt.  Freemen  ot  Berwick  own  a  large  properly,  and 
ae«d  among  them  get  £B  to  £10  a  year  and  tree  education 
(or  children.  Their  condition  shows  little  change, 
beyond  signs  of  more  self-respect  and  care  [or  the  future 
in  the  rising  generation. 

8,  [Whole  union.]  The  aged  poor  are  well  looked 
Alter  and  cared  for,  and  better  off  than  in  many  places 
— showing  an  improvement  on  years  ago. 


Next  to  none  bringing 
earnings.     Isolated  caaei 
ployed  in  caretaking,  light  charing, 
and  stone -breaking  ;  earnings  little 

Many  shepherds  are  able  to  ^o 
about  work  till  old  age,  Eometlmes 
helped  by  aged  wife  or  younger 
members  ot  family.  Earnmgs  10( 
to  12*  and  cottage.  This  applies 
to  hinds,  but  to  less  extent,  dis- 
trict being  chieBy  pastoral ;  earn- 
ings 12<  toll* and  cottage.  Several 
break  stones  and  repair  roada. 
Aged  women  sonietinies  go  out 
charing  and  nursing  {U  to  If  Gd  a 
day  and  food).  Utliers  lire  with 
married  children,  who  look  after 
them  kindly  in  return  for  help. 


In  country,  aged 
women,  if  strong  enougn,  get 
farm  work  at  U  lid  a  day;  frequent 
change  of  farm  labourers  at  end  ot 
term  puis  bar  to  growth  of  kindly 
feeling  between  employers  and 
employed.  Shepherds  and  others 
staying  tor  long  are  rarely  tamed 
off.  Country  work  has  diminished 
ou-ing  to  less  land  being  under 
the  plough  and  less  dairy  work  and 
breeding  in  uplands.  In  Morpeth, 
women  work  in  market  gs^ens 
(li  a  day),  at  charing  {2i),  or  wash- 
1..^     i..~i  ™rnD,-,_  having  worked 


ing.    Aged 

long  atone  pii 

mouth  to  70  Ol 

at   lower  wages   {1.11,    3t   a    day). 

Women  do  a  very  little  field  work. 


g  easy  jc 


Some  few  are  able  to  earn  a 
little  by  hawking,  acting  as  char- 
women, and  doing  odd  jobs;  earn- 
ings are  very  small  and  precarious. 

Little  or  no  employment  for  old 
men.  Old  women  earn  a  little  by 
sewing  and  knitting,  and  a  little 
charine  if  able. 


For  Huminaiy  of  Northern 
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Ttnim  AoENciEB,  Ixsciuncb, 

AsBIBTiKCE  ruoM  Helatives 

CBCaCn.  CHArKL,  and  OnOANIZED 

CHAnrrt. 

Thrift,  as  u  rule,  iavety  little 
known     or   practised;    hence, 
ntpport   tram   savings    ia    ex- 
tremely rare. 

Help   ia 
two   cases, 
partial. 

iven  in  one  or 
and    this    only 

and     relatives 
ce  extent ;  the 
ng     being     in- 
frequent inter- 

About  £70  is  Riven  in  4  annual 
doles;    the  aged  being  first  con- 

helped  from  Church  offeriories. 

A    tew    only     have    saved, 
chiefly  by  meoni  of  the  Hexham 
and    other      Savings     Banks. 
Yonnser   people    are    availinR 
themacWas      of     these     thrift 
agencies  more.     Many  are  in- 
sored,  mainly  in  Prudential,  tor 
decent  burial. 

Children 
help  to  a  Id 
kindly    feel 

marriages. 

No  organized  charities  exist 
or  seem  to  be  needed.  Offer- 
tories are  made  in  most  parish 
churches  at  least  quarterly  tor 
benefit  ol  all  tbe  sick  aud  aged, 
irreapective  of  creed.  Chapel - 
goers  doubtless  do  their  part  tor 
their  own  infirm  and  aged. 

Thrift    not   so    Reneral    na  it 
flbonld    be.     but    more    so    in 
ooDDtrj-.  Northumberland  hinds 
Me  inclined  to   Rreat  economy 
—not  alwaya  wisely  ;  much  teas 
IB   spent  on  drink  in  country, 
and     fair    number    of    hard- 
workinfi  poor  Buecced  in  saving 
Boraething  for  old  nge.     Miners 
do  this  leas;  belong  to  Benefit 
Society,  some   continuinR   pay 
after  siekneEs  in  old  age  debility, 
pving  3»  a  week.     The  Miners' 

widows    and   children  ol   men 
killed  in  mines. 

Ill    the    country   and    in 
Moriieth,    children  support 
aged     patents     remarkably 
well,  regarding  out  relief  as  a 
diagrace.   This  not  so  mnch 
the    eaae    among    miners, 
though      tliey      can     earn 
double.      Sons     are     often 
with  difficulty  made  to  can- 
tribute.    Out  relief   is    not 

openly  assert  that  old  men, 
their  life's  work  done,  are 
entitled  to  support  for  rest 
of  daya  out  of  public  money. 

only  in  oases  ot  sickness  and 
temporary  need.  Ko  orgoaized 
charity    euaU    beyond    a    few 

UBeful  modem  chanty  provides 
£10  a  year  and  coal  at  Christ- 
mas to  certain  old  people  who 
have  never  reoei  rod  parish  relieL 
This  relieves  rates,  not  only  in 
case  ot  annuitants,  but  o(  others, 
who,  by  thrift  and  industry  and 
help  ot  friends,  keep  off  rates  in 

A  small  Dumher  have  money 
in     Savings    Banks;    jouofier 
people     are      subscribing    for 
endowment    policies     and     to 
Benevolent    Funds.      Majority 
insuie  [or  burial  only. 

Children  help  to  a  very 
limited    extent.      It    a  son 
crosses  into  Scotland,  guar- 
dians cannot  compel  him  to 
assist  his  porents. 

Town  charities  grant  £1  to  £2 
a  year  to  about  70  people. 
Church  and  Chape!  charities 
help  a  few  more,    but  on  the 

sources  is  small 

Th 

used 
clQba 

leycn 

0  few  thr 
d  coal  a 

It  agencies 
d   ulolhing 

Children  help  a  little  when 
Ihey  have   no    families    ol 
their  own  to  support. 

A  lilUe  help  is  given  by 
Choroh  and  Chapel  colleatioDn. 

reports,  see  I'p.  142-149. 
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Pabticdubs  ah  to  the  Aoed  Poor. 
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E   EjirtOYUENTS, 


13.  [Whole  union.]  Some  live  with  married  cliildrpn, 
generally  comtortabl;.  Same  l«ke  loclgerfi  omplojed  ia 
iion  works ;  this  i9  bard  work  and  precarious,  14a  to  IGi  a 
week  the  asual  papncDt.  Some  renting  a  cheap  room, 
rent  sometimes  covering  board,  are  often  badlj  in  want  of 
dottiea  and  Jood.  Popnlatioo  having  increased  very 
rapidly,  the  proportion  of  old  is  emiill  imd  (arther  kept 
down  by  trjing  nature  of  iron  work. 

H.  [Whole  onion.]  Very  litllo  poverty  not  preventable. 
Wages  have  been  good.  A  certain  namber  of  old  men  have 
put  by  in  Cooperative  Stores  and  other  investments.  Foar 
are  decidedly  better  off  than  20  years  ago.  roputation  of. 
Union,  Sit.OOO;  tabnlated,  3(i,000  to  37,000.  Poor  above 
age  of  66 :  4G0  (206  men,  263  women),  i..-.  about  I  in  80 

ieicluding  143  in  poor  house),  33  men  and  49  women 
abont  one-sixth)  receive  porisli  relief.  The  means  of 
anpport  aomewhat  overlap. 


I  A  (ew  old  women  get  wiwbing, 
I  rough  sewingand  mending;  younger 
;  women  compete  for  this,  and  tiie 
j  Eiipply  is  limited.  For  men  there  is 
almost  nothing,  except  street  sweep- 


80  men  and  75  wome 
(abont  one-third)  still 
themselves  by  work  Uldmen  work 
in  mines,  go  round  calUngpeopli 
early  morning.  Owners  are  v.., 
good  in  pro\'iding  the  old  wilb  light 
work.  Women  not  uncommonly  act 
as  housekeepers  to  widowed  miners 
with  children,  and  in  harvest-time 
do  field  work. 


15.  [Whole  union.]  They  suffer  from  bad  sanitary 
conditions,  due  partly  to  very  old  property,  and  want  of 
firmness  inseparable  from  loenl  authorities.  Cottages  aro 
defective  as  to  dryness,  ventilation  and  aspect.  Separation 
of  seieB  often  impossible.  Great  landowners  likely  to  make  i 
tnanyimprevemGnta  incouiaeof  time.  Notions  of  cooking, 
domestio  comfort  and  cleanliness  wanting ;  whole  idea  of 
"linng"  needs  to  be  raised.  Drink  in  former  lives  and 
tX  present  is  a  leading  cause  of  existing  discomfort.  Had  i 
tha  aged  poor  ooltivated  sobriety,  thrift,  cleanliness,  dtc,  in  ' 
their  former  lives  they  would  now  be  comfortable.  [ 


l4  [^Vbole  union,]  The  Union.  o[  great  i 
ol  two  eaarmoas  civil  parishes.  Stanhope  and  ^ 
-oharacler  and  employments,  and  consequently 
conditions,  differ  greatly.  Wolsingham  is  agricnUiUBl, 
except  for  sleel  works  employing  300  men  and  lads.  In 
Stamiope,  the  chief  employments  are  lead  mining,  iron- 
stone-getting and  quarrying  ;  country  too  high  and  cold  for 
com  crops.  Lead  industry  has  been  depressed  for  years, 
Mid  population  diminishing  eiccpt  in  Wolsingham  itself. 
Condition  of  aged  poor  good.  Ciuaidians  aHon  3s  a  week, 
and  extra  help  in  Bichness  or  accident.  No  cases  of  suffer,  i 
ing  from  want  of  food,  house  accommodation  or  clothing.  ' 
Many  lead  miners  hold  small  parcels  of  pasture  land.  In  i 
Stanhope  old  people  accept  out  relief  without  compunction; 
no  stigma  attaches  to  its  acceptance ;  in  Wolsingham  it  is 
considered  a  great  degradation.  Everywhere  there  is  great  [ 
o  entering  the  House.  I 


For  men — field  work  at  times 
(this  resource  diminished  by  land 
being  laid  down  to  grass),  errand- 
going,  droving,  gardening,  hawking, 
stone. breaking.  For  women — char- 
ina,  washing,  nursing  young  child- 
ren, hawking,  sewing  and  knitting, 
Noindustrialemploymcnlsj  want  ol 
"go"  prevents  response  to  attempts 
to  teach  them.  Wages  vary,  the 
work  being  i ' 


65  still  work 
in  steel  works  ;  some  at  stone -break, 
ing  or  in  c|uarrieB ;  latter  kept  on 
mainly  out  of  charity.  Wages  12t 
to  IBf  a  week.  Widows  numerous 
in  lead  mining  districts ;  lead 
miners  themselves  seldom  live  to 
old  age.  Some  women  do  light 
work  in  liolils  (in  Wolsingham),  and 
knitling  and  sewing,  remuneration 
very  small.  A  few  go  out  charing 
or  keep  a  sweet  shop.  DotJi  sexes 
do  a  good  deal  of  hanking.  Several 
old  people  rent  two  or  three  fields, 
and  live  on  proceeds  (milk,  eggs, 
Ac).  Many  small  holdings  of  10  to 
an  ncrrs  of' pasture  in  Wolsingham. 


IN  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 


Nnllcsl  only. 


5  OP  Support  other  i 


I  PiRISH  AND   EAn: 


THEm  AOENCISS,  IsaUBASCE, 


IB  men  and  35  women  (aboul 
i-Bixthj  live  on  Eaviogs  in- 
vested or  contributed  from  Per- 

eDt  Belief  Fund,  and  other 

!rs'  thrift  agencies. 


Children  as  a  rule  1 

aged    parents    better  thnn 

jouDger  people   treat  their 
children. 


A  fr'w  almshouaeB.  Church 
and  Chapel  Charities  cannot  do 
much, having  aiao  to  help  Toung 
widows  with  children  and 
families  with  father  out  of  work 
Drill. 


40  men  and  64  women 
(about  one-fourth)  live  with 
relations  and  friends,  wiih 
triQiiig  help  from  poor  taw, 
doing    house-work,     vrhere 


Not  many  are  supported  hy 
actual  charity.  Many  get  a  little 
not  worth  counting.  About  15 
men  and  20  women  (one-thir- 
teenth) can  be  said  to  be  per- 
manently helped. 


People  very  unthrifty  as  a 
Tuia.  Friendly  Soeieties  largely 
used,  (jive  help  in  sicknesB ; 
■ome  very  unsound.  Sickness 
impreGsea  the  mind,  old  ORe 
does  not.  Clothing  clubs  arc 
much  patronized.  Building 
Societies  and  Fenny  Banks  do 


Verj  few  old  people  have 
saved  anything.  Provident 
Clubs  ate  very  common,  f.g. 
Oddfellows,  Quarryiuen'sUnion. 
Clubs  pay  as  much  as  lOiaweck 
LChness,  reduced  to  Si  in 
chronic  cases.  Some,  when  per- 
manently diaahled,  receive  G»  to 
"  a  week  from  tlieir  Club  or 
Clubs. 


Children  do  not  as  a 
rule  help;  they  themselves 
marry  Improvidently.  Neigh- 
bourly help  among  the  poor 


Chddren  are  generally 
willing  to  help  aged  parents 
or  near  relatives,  and  do  so 
generously.  Guardians  com- 
pel unwilling  sons  to  con- 
tribute (li  a  week  each  son 
the  common  rate),  but  this 
very  seldom  necessary. 
Friends  not  nnfrequently 
come  forward  to  help. 


In  one  parish  charities  ore: 
doles  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
bread  weekly  in  Church,  small 
aimuilica  (or  8  men  and  8  women, 
monthly  Offertories  pven  in 
Church,  with  an  occasional  one 
in  Chapel. 


Chapels  have  to  keep  them- 
selves, and  can  do  little  tor  Uieir 
poor.  Most  is  done  in  charity 
by  Church  clergy  and  people. 
The  llector  and  Cliurohwaxdens 
administer  larious  charitable 
bcijueBts,  irrespective  of  creed, 
according  to  necessity.  Bomoa 
Catholics  rely  on  the  Church  for 
help  when  needed.  District 
visitors  distribute  relief  in  kind. 
Id  outlying  parishes  taken  from 
Stanhope,  not  much  local  help 
is  available.  In  two  mining 
parishes  token  IromWolsinghun 
no  poverty  at  all  would  exist, 
were  it  not  for  drink  and  strikes. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


%ofp»npeig  '.'. 


).  Soutli  ShleldK. 


Particulahs  as  to  the  Aoei)  Pooh. 


17.  [That  pari  N.  ot  N.  E.  R.]  A  very  large  number  are 
dependent  on  rcilief,  but  well-ciLreil  for  on  the  irhole  bj 
pubtio  and  pri>  ate  oruaiiizeil  charitice.  Twenty  years  ago 
trade  was  brisk,  and  labour  in  ureal  demand ;  aped  men, 
not  actually  past  work,  could  gei  plenty  to  do,  but  cow  all 
this  IB  changed.  Porhape  employle  of  the  N.  E.  K.  do  not 
Hhare  in  the  ohonge  for  the  worse. 


A  tew  men  are  kept  an  as  assis- 
tant timekeepers,  and  tor  light 
work.  Women  do  a  little  sewing, 
knitting,  and  nursing.  Nofiied  or 
usual  rate  of  wages.  All  employ- 
ments ot  the  District  are  highly 
skilled  or  laborious,  hence  age 
specially  disrinaliiiea.  Men  over 
SO,  oat  ot  work,  can  get  no  cmploj- 


18.  [Whole  anion.]  Condition  fairly  good,  when  col- 
lieries are  working  steadily.  Most  serioas  thing  aflecting 
■ged  is  laclc  of  cottages;  all  are  colliery  boaseB,  which 
vorkmen  of  certain  doss  axe  privileged  to  occupy.  When 
&n  old  man  gets  past  work,  he  loses  his  right  to  a  house, 
and  receives  notice  to  qnit,  even  it  his  ion  works  at  the 
colliery.  Owing  to  great  dearth  ot  hoases  all  round,  great 
distress  ensnes  anil  people  live  in  places  unfit  lor  habita- 
tion. Workmen  with  savinps  would  build,  but  no  land  is 
obtainable  at  reasonable  rates. 


The  only  employments  are  knit 
ting  and  qUilting,  and  going  out  t< 
help  neighbours  in  various  ways. 


19.  [Whole  nnion,]  As  a  rule  they  are  in  comfortable 
oircumstanceB  ;  most  live  with  near  relatives,  earning  fair 
or  good  wages  as  miners.  Not  much  money  given,  but 
plenty  of  good  fooci.  and  houses  kept  warm.  Chief  expense 
u  provision  of  clotiiing.  Poverty  and  distress  said  to  be 
less  than  20  years  ago. 


Many  men  do  lighter  work  after 
G.i.  at  reduced  wage.  After  this 
they  have  no  employment,  might 
take  more  interest  in  gardens  pro- 
vided for  miners.  Wonien  clean 
and  cook,  or  take  lodgers,  who  ])ay 
well.    Too  tow  knitters. 


20.  [3.  Shields  und  Jarrow.]  Sailors  when  old  obtain 
employment  with  difhcully,  hence  dependent  on  friends. 
Those  employed  ui  shipyards  can  often  get  lighter  work, 
Mid  have  had  opportunity  of  saving.  Ironworkers  rarely 
aave,  and  early  cease  to  get  employment.  Women,  espe- 
cially sailors'  widowx,  generally  nave  Parish  Relief.  Old 
probably  leas  well  ofl  than  20  years  ago.  Early  marriages 
{:ause  men  not  yet  old  to  be  superseded  by  sons,  and  boys 
take  work  formerly  done  by  old  men. 


Ho  employments  except  those 
followed  when  younger.  Consi- 
dered incapable  tor  too  early.  It 
employed  at  all,  receive  same  wages 
as  when  young.  When  once  out  of 
employment,  con  gel  no  more. 


i.V  THE  SOItniEBN  DISTRICT. 


M.        F.        ToWl. 


Modloal  onlj. 


Means  op  Suppokt  othsk  tham  Parish  asd  Eaeninas. 


TbMIT  AOESCtES,  ISSCBASCI 


This  district  compares  favonr- 
ablj  with  others;  more  thrift 
than  {i.p.)  in  inHnufacturing 
parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Wor- 
cestf^rsliire.  Man;  live  in  their 
own  houBCB,  acquired  Ihrotigli 
Building  Society.  Insurance 
largel;  prevails  for  death.not  old 
age,  N.EJt.  pensions  eiiipto;£a 
TO  in  suitable  cases. 


AaSIBTANCE  rRUM  ttEUTrVEB 

Guardians  enforce  the  rule 
requiring  chiliiren,  when 
able,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  ot  parauts. 


Church  charities  are  rather 
above  the  average  lor  district; 
preference  is  given  to  etderlj 
widows.  Weslcyana  have  a 
Benevolent  Society  tpeciolly 
relieving  aged  poor  over  GO. 
C.  0.  S.  works  thoroughly  and 
impartially.  Socisty  of  Friends 
numerous,  wealthy,  generonB, 
and  discriminating. 


The  old  men  receive  7a  Od  a 
fortnight  from  the  ■■  Permanent 
Belief  J;'und." 


A  large  amount  of  oasis- 
tance  is  given  in  this  way. 
Ti  9(1  a  forlniglit,  with  rent 
5i,    will    not  keep    an  old 


old  pariehes,  organized 
give  a  little  help,  e.g. 
a  loai  weekly,  a  few  sbillingB  at 
Christmas,  or  a  load  of  coals. 
Most  churches  hava  regular 
offertory  for  sick  and  aged, 
whom  every  little  helps.  Chapels 
do  little  except  in  special  cases. 


Insaronce  for  death  only. 
"Permanent  Belief  Fund"  allows 
7»  6d  a  fortnight  to  subscribers 
over  liO,  past  work.  Masters 
sabscribe.  One  colliery  devotee 
Qnes  to  support  of  aged  ;  baa 
special  fund,  masters  adding  In 
to  every  Ga  ol  men.  Another 
colliery  owner  paya  interest  of 
invested  money  to  old  people. 


form  ot  hospitality. 


Church  doles  vary,  rarely  ex- 
ceed lOi  per  annum  to  indi- 
vidual. Almshouses  are  few. 
Churcli  Offertories  for  relief  ot 
poor  are  liberal,  where  there 
are  rich  residents.  CbapeU 
must  maintain  themselves,  aod 
can  do  little  foe  aged. 


Many  deposit  in  Savings 
Banks  ;  many  purchase  property 
through  Building  Societies  and 
have  inveatmenta  in  ships. 
Very  few  are  insured  or  receive 
annuities,  except  miners  who 
have  pension  ol  5i  a  week- 


It  is  rare  to  find  children 
refusing  or  neglecting  to 
assist  parents.  Poor  of  all 
classes  are  wonderfully  kind 
to  one  another. 


Not  much  organized  charity 
connected  with  Church,  but  good 
deal  ot  irregular  help.  In  well- 
worked  parish  very  few  known 
cases  ot  want  go  untelieved- 
Some  Chapeia  give  monthly 
allowance  for  Ulc  to  own  aged 
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Couuty.... 
Union  .... 


Fanpers  over  65: 
In-door    .... 
Out-dor>r .... 
If  edical  only 

Total  paupers 

Pop.  overfiS  .. 
%  of  Panpeni . . 


Durham — Contd. 


25.  OateHhead. 


M. 


154 

107 

10 


301 


1,846 
10% 


139 

541 

23 


708 

2,283 
81% 


Totol. 


293 

788 

33 


1,064 


4,129 
25% 


26.  Durliain. 


M. 


87 

159 

1 


241 


1,264 
19% 


28 
860 


888 


1,310 
80% 


Totel. 


115 

519 

1 


035 


2,574 
25% 


27.  HartleiMM)!. 


M. 


Total. 


146 

57 

45 

172 

17 

21 

203 

217 

88 


208 


250  ! 


458 


927    1,018 
22%  !  24% 


1,945 
24% 


North  Kidino. 


28.  Whitby. 


M. 


47  ;       21 
121       265 


168       286 


765       914 
22%  ■  81% 


Total. 


68 
886 


454 


1,679 
27% 


Paeticdlars  as  to  TUB  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


25.  [Whole  nnion.]  Some  have  hard  struggle  for 
necessaries  of  life,  but  condition  on  the  whole  is  fair. 
N.  E.  R.  the  largest  employer,  pensions  old  servants  when 
incapacitated  (Sd  per  week,  per  year  of  service).  Females 
and  married  couples  of  good  character  are  granted  out 
relief.  Single  men  and  widowers  applying  for  relief  gener- 
ally too  far  down  to  be  helped,  except  in  workhouse. 
More  need  help  than  formerly ;  growth  of  large  works,  and 
transfer  of  business  to  Limited  Liability  Companies,  causes 
old  servants  to  be  discharged,  but  the  thrifty  have  better 
chances  of  saving,  while  at  work,  and  relatives  are  better 
able  to  help.  Sanitary  matters  immensely  improved,  and 
alleviating  agencies  largely  multiplied. 


25  bis,  [One  very  poor  parish.]  Fairly  comfortable  so 
long  as  able  to  follow  usual  employment ;  no  hope  of  this 
when  strength  fails  or  husband  dies.  60  aged  cases  thus 
disabled  inquired  into;  over  50° j^  receive  Parish  pay, 
besides  those  helped  by  children  through  the  Guardians. 
Their  condition  seems  to  be  growing  sadder,  children 
regarding  them  more  and  more  as  a  burden. 

27.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  dependent  chiefly  on 
admission  to  the  workhouse,  out  relief  (2s  6d  to  3«),  or  help 
from  relatives  or  friends.  The  aged  have  much  greater 
di£Sculty  in  getting  light  employment  than  formerly,  as, 
owing  to  increased  population,  young  people  are  numerous 
and  preferred. 

28.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  well  off  and  cared  for. 
Kmnber  of  local  charities  large,  specially  for  sea-faring 
poor;  many  benevolent  persons  in  good  circumstances; 
a  kindly  feeling  prevails,  taking  practical  and  substantial 
forms.  Number  of  charities  and  race  to  secure  them 
tends  to  pauperization.  Very  paternally  managed  Union, 
with  much  out  relief.  Most  Guardians  have  considerable 
personal  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  workhouse  inmates. 


29.  [Town.]  For  the  most  part  they  receive  out  relief 
or  other  help.  In  summer  they  are  fairly  well  off,  but  in 
winter  suffer  privation.  C.  0.  S.  has  done  much  to  stop 
the  begging  and  indiscriminate  charity  very  general  20 
years  ago.    [C.  0.  S.] 


Available  Employments. 


Some  act  as  messengers,  watch> 
men,  &c.  (lO^t  to  20s  a  week).  Some 
pick  up  living  by  hawking  or  keep- 
ing small  shop.  Aged  men  have 
very  limited  opportunity  of  finding 
employment.  Females  able  to 
sew,  wash  and  clean,  can  get  2  or 
3  days*  work  a  week  (at  Is  6d  to  2s 
and  food),  among  better  class 
artisans.  Some  act  as  house- 
keepers to  workmen. 


Practically  none  are  available ; 
of  the  GO,  a  few  eke  out  parish  pay 
by  keeping  sweet  shop,  or  taking 
lodgers,  &c. ;  3  or  4  widows  clean 
oflices.  Majority  do  nothing  but 
mind  children  of  those  they  live 
with. 


Very  few.  Employers  chose 
younger  servants,  the  supply  being 
plentiful.  Old  men  may  act  as 
caretakers  or  watchmen.  Old 
women  do  a  little  sewing  or  knitting. 


Being  a  season  watering-place, 
the  aged  have  unusual  facilities 
for  getting  odd  jobs  in  summer. 
Many  help  in  preparing  fishing 
gear  till  extreme  old  age.  Women 
also  do  washing  and  cleaning  for 
lodging-houses  or  tend  children  to 
set  mothers  free  to  work.  Earnings 
perhaps  Is  to  Is  9d  &  day  in  the 
season. 


In  summer,  visitors  and  lodging- 
houses  provide  some  occupation. 


i.V  THE  NOIiTHEnS  DTSTBICT. 
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RlIUN 

n-Co^ld. 

t^guulT. 

ZK  Harbodfligli. 

30.  Ayngilrtll. 

.,.„.     1 

u,,i™. 

If. 

^- 

ToUl. 

M. 

-•- 

Total. 

F.     1     ToUI. 

H. 

F. 

Tnlil. 
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i 

i!     '1 

,3 

Hi 

3tm 

MeJit^oplj 

SOS 

Ml 

9-ai 

■X 

i', 

4S 

8 

^               34 

SU 

iSi 

t3» 

Total  pouptn. 

i,i3S 

30% 

33% 

2,MS 
3J*. 

i'l" 

w. 

11  °i, 

^% 

1111  1            340 

flm       DUG 

.1^- 

Po|..  over  05. 
%nfP.i.prr.. 

Means  op  Kupfoht  other  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 

Tfl«.KT     AOENC^S,      I^WKA.•'™.Lsa,STANCB™01^EEU,TrV-^8. 

CiiuHcn.CiurEL,  AsnOnoASizEjj 
Cbacitt. 

Few    have    mudo    provision 
through  tiiriftaHenciea.Yoonger 
fieneration  doing  better.    Trade 
Friend  I;,    Buildujg,    and    Co 
operative  SocEeties  hiLTS  strong 
hold      ia     district.      Build  !□( 
Societies  arc  EpecJnlly  useful. 

The     greater    part     are 
wholly  supported  by  child- 
ren and    reifttlvea.      Guar- 
dians compel  contributions 
from    relatives    liable    and 
able  to  pay. 

Church    of    England   does   a 
great  deal  in  hetpinR  tho   sick. 
Koman  Catholics   do   a  little, 
Dissenters    not    much    in    the 

James's  Hospital  grants  IOj  a 
week  to  14  ag«l  men.    Powell's 
Court     provides    free     rooms, 
without    maintenauce,    tor    20 
aged  women. 

Two   only   of    tho   CO   have 
attempt  to  be  thrifty  or  inaure. 

20  live   in    a   daughter's 
house,  10   in  a  son's,  G   in 
houses   provided   by   sons ; 
10    only    ara    given     help 
in  money,  eicept  under  com- 
pulsion. 

Owing  to  poverty  of  particu- 
lar  district,  very  fittle  can  ba 
done     by    eillier     Chuicb     oc 
Chapel. 

provision     for     old     age     bj 
Ravings. 

A    considerable    number 
receive  support  from  rela- 
tives and  triends. 

confined  to  the   aicli,   and    ore 
all  of  a  temporary  character. 

A    flourishing    local    Thrift 

Insurance     agents     eitreraely 
active;  a  good  many  children 
are  insured. 

An  eiccllent   spirit    pre- 
vails.     Claasea  shado   mto 
one  another  very  gradoally, 
the  beat  oft  very  often  have 
and  help  poor  relatioQS. 

Churches  and  Chapels    have 
cousiderable     poor     funds     to 
administer.    Charities    are    so 
naraerons    that    muly  overlap. 
C.  0.  3„    recently    established, 
promises    to    do    much    good 
work. 

In      some      coses;      but 
usually  children  marry  early 
and  liave  families. 

Considerable    help   is    given 
from  these  sources  in   winter, 
specially  by  the  C.  0.  S. 

RKFOnrS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Valicalonly., 
ToUl  pt«r 


Farticdurs  as  to  the  Agev  Poor. 


S3.  [Borough  of  Bichroond.]  Like  many  old  coontrj' 
toviHii,  Ihera  is  ■□  undue  proportion  of  aged,  Diving  to 
emigration  of  enterprisint;  young.  They  are  fairly  pro- 
Tided  with  means  of  subaiBtence.  Decrease  of  tnule  and 
proBperit;  makes  their  candition  leas  aelt-reapectinK  "^'^ 
oonifortable,  and  more  eleemosynary  than  fortnerly.  There 
ie  mudh  private  charity. 


No  trade;  population  declining; 
loafers  in  great  numbers  aInnyE 
ready  to  take  chance  jobii ;  oU' 
leas  employed,  Ibe  labour  nis 
;  glatted  with  younger  me 


34.  [One  pariah.]  One  landowner  owning  whole  parish, 
employs  many,  and  adequately  penaions  Ihoae  [laal  work 
Oning  to  this  and  a  local  charily,  few  come  on  the  rates 
Custom  of  letting  grass  land  to  cottagers,  on  which  tour  oi 
£tc  cows  ore  kept,  much  aids  thrift. 


Odd  johs  in  the  harvest  field  Ol 
Lherniee,  Able-bodied  men  ge' 
1i  a  n-eek ;  old  men  regularly 
mployed  get  13i  or  14a. 


35.  [Town.]      Diatriet  purely  apricultaral ;    nn  mi 
facturing  induotiiea ;   landed  gentry  have  suffered   much 
Irom  agricultural  depresKion,  hence  aged  poor  are  nt 
Barily  much  crippled.     Place  is  decaying;  weaving  ol 
time  common,  now  unknou'n. 


Very  ; 
Women  take  care  of  childrei  . 
nurse  the  sick,  do  charini;  and  odd 
jnha.  Sem  line  ration  often  lake!! 
the  form  of  food- 


pmfi  women  do  citaning,  knit- 
and  sewing ;  men,  light  field 
:.     Some   have  cow   keeping)!, 
andaellmilktr  butter. 


For  men,  occasional  stone -break- 1 
ing  and  road  mending;  for  wi  uien,  I 
kniltiog  and  V.ghl  in-door  work.       I 
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MKiKS  OF  SUFTOBT  OTnElt  THAN  PARISH  AND  EaRMNOS. 

TllBin  AOKSCIEB,  Inbcrascb, 

AssISTiSCE  FBOM  BMATIVEB. 

C&UBCU,  ClUPEL,  IND  ORIIXHIXSO 

CHinm. 

A     (ew    belooR     to    benefit 
soclelies.     Some  local  oiuba  are 
UDaaund  and  [ail  to  benetit  those 
4-hD  I'.aYB  paid  in   (or   jeara, 
owing   to   want  ot    diatinction 
between  sick  and  old-age  pay, 
and  to  detective  oreaoizalioD. 

3uch  help  ia  small.  Sense 
of  filial  duty  ia  at  a.  low  ebb. 

Probably  too  much  ia  done. 
Churches  are  very  libeml.  120 
tons  of  coal  given  away  yearly. 

sions.  Widows' Pension  Charity 
o(  £«.  Local  Benevolent  Char- 
ity £!».    Corporauon  dole  £26. 

Two   old  men,   a    carpenter 
and    B    superior  labouier,  are 
living  on  savinga. 

A  deplorable  want  of  sym- 

on  the  part  of  the  young 
towards  the  old. 

A  hospital  hoosea  8  men  and 
8  women,  giving  men  4i,  women 
a*  GJ  a  week  and  coaU,  and 
allowing  small  earnings.  Two 
other  chiiritiea  give  some  help. 

Very  little  Heema  to  be  done 
in  tliis  way.    No  agent  for  small 
insurances  finds  it  worth  while 
lo  live  in  district.    Oddfellows, 
Ac,  not  flonriahing. 

Not  much 
diana      hav 

Most  are 
by  children 

iadone,    Ounr- 
difSculty    in 
maintenance 
t  children. 

Much  ia  done  for  the  size  of 
the  place. 

Some    get    Qged     pay    from 
Provident  clubjt,  generally  only 
a  small  weekly  sum. 

helped  or  kept 
f  thoy  have  no 
pport. 

Church  chanties  arc  i^ivcn  to 

and  bread  is  given,  and  &i 
rabbita  weekly  in  winter. 

T 
siiFP 

m. 

fford   QO 

appr 

ciab 

According  to  tlieir  ability 
in  many  cases. 

This  take.'i  the  form  ol  clolhiug 
cluba  principally. 

BEFOBTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Mellcat  nnlf 


Particulabs  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


AVAIUBLB  EVPLOTJIENTH 


45.  piVhole  anion.]  Compared  with  other  parts,  Fairly 
eomtortable,  and  much  improvoit  in  last  20  years.  Iteivt 
destitution  rare,  eioept  where  men  drink,  or  women  take 
opium  (for  less  oammoo  than  fonnerl;}.  Out  telief  treel; 
given  to  aged  with  relatives  to  care  for  them;  inailec|uate 
by  ilaett,  but  uEuall/  eapplemented  by  charitj.  In  the 
Houae  their  treatment  is  kindond  liberal;  old  women  have 
a  strong  antipathy  to  going  there,  old  men  as  a  rule,  not ; 
knd  when  there  are  contented.  Old  women  can  ollen  lind 
U  home,  bnt  old  men  arc  less  wilEngly  taken  oharjjo  of. 
Wives  supporting  themselves  in  comfort  nave  sent  buabande 
to  the  House  when  paat  work. 


iZ.  [Whole  union.]  Variona ;  some  well  and  kindly 
attended  to  by  relatives,  but  mimy  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with  them  property.  Children  show  unmistakably 
that  they  grudge  them  sustenance  and  house.room,  and 
wish  them  away.  Position  of  working-class  has  advanced, 
bat  excessive  drinking  still  prevents  full  benefit  being 
derived  from   higher  wages  and   fall  in  price  of  many 


47.  [Two  town  parishes.]  Hundreds  of  old  couples 
live  in  one  room  Es^h.  Many  large  houaes  once  occupied 
by  merchants  are  now  let  in  single  rooms,  rent  9(1  to  Si  6rf. 
Income  often  made  up  thus :  Parish,  It  Gif  and  bread ;  child- 
ren, I> ;  charity,  thl ;  Total,  3i  SiF.  Many  pay  If  fni  rent. 
and  live  on  la  Bil  or  1*  Orf.  Chief  food,  bread  and  lea. 
Provisions  eiceplionabiy  cheap.  Houses  become  yearly 
more  insanitary,  '■  rookeries  "  otlen  a  crying  scandal,  stand- 
ing beside  offices  of  greatest  merchants. 


Place  so  healthy  and  rat 
vigoroas  that  people  are  as  strong 
at  TO  or  75  as  at  US  elsewhere. 
Men  after  TO  do  light  agricultural 
work,  and  are  happier  when  em- 
ployed;  earnings  IS*  to  1 54  a  week. 
Women  over  70  chare,  wash,  and 
nurse,  earning  Gi  to  9a  a  week, 
when  fully  employed. 


Aged  women  look  after  children 
or  liouse,  earning  indirectly  by 
setting  worker  free.  Sometimes 
partly  maintained  by  tending  c< 
vatescents.  Aged  men  seldom  ei 
anything.  Masters  grow  less  viill- 
ing  to  employ  any  but  young  a 


Charing,  envelope- folding,  sew- 
ip,  rag -gathering,  nursing,  ucl- 
loking.  and  porterage.  At  these 
strong,  active  people  would  earn 
IOj  to  1S(  a  week,  the  old  pcrbaps 
3a.    Old  women  vostly  pteponde- 


48.  [Whole  union.]  In  very  straitened 
though  the  number  in  absolute  wan!  of  ne 
lelatively  lorge.  Twenty  years  ago  agriculture  was  flourish- 
ing and  money  more  plentiful,  but  its  prn'ohesing  power 
much  teas. 


None  except  keeping  office 
sharing,  and  plain  sewing.  Only 
I  small  number  can  get  such  work. 


I.V  THE  NORTHERS  DISTRICT. 


Means  of  Scji'port  other  than  Parish  or  Earnings. 


Thhiti  AflBNCiES.   Iksbbakci 


Large  local  club,  founded 
1793,  lately  re-orgDnizcd,  gives 
weekly  peaaiona  ol  Si  without 
rurther  calls,  to  all  over  7 
cenifieil  incurably  paat  v 
Other  CI  aba  (Forestera,  Ac.) 
have  strong  lodges,  give  sick 
pay,  but  not  old  age  pensions. 
Prudential  largely  patronized, 
Fenny   Banka    well -worked 


Children  EUid  near  rela- 
tives, even  when  well-to-do 
tradesmen,  make  money 
paymentx  to  aged  relatives 
very  unwillingly,  quite  oon- 
tent  Ihey  should  be  in  the 
House,  or  have  out  rotiof. 
But  children  nitl  generally 
give  motheTH  a  home,  and 
what  comlort  they  can 
Si  Qd  out  relief. 


Almshoaeea  for  widows,  with 
4i  a  week ;  cottages  rent  (roe  tor 
aged  apphcanta ;  weekly  doles  ol 
bread,  and  endowment  for  coal 
for  widows.  Church  and  Chapel 
contribute  liberally  to  supply 
coat  and  other  comforts  and 
necessaries  to  the  aged  and 
destitute. 


These  agencies  have  not  been 
long  enough  at  work  to  affect 
present  old ;  10  years  hence, 
lore  may  be  looked  (or  from 
lem,  and  they  should  be  en- 
>uniged,  except  the  inanrauce 
of  children. 


Sometimes  money  is  com- 
pulaorily  extracted,  some- 
timee  they  are  given  a  home; 
much  kindness  is  shown,  but 
the  spitil  of  not  providing 
Eoi  parents  is  growing. 


Numerous  almshouses  aid 
many,  chielly  women.  C.  0.  S. 
and  nursing  institution  help 
much.  Parochial  Innda  raised 
by  offertories  and  subscriptions 
help  poar  o[  all  denominations. 


allow  9[f  each.  Occasion 
Jly  an  old  person  receives 
■ension  ofi!  lo  it  a  week. 


one  parish,  30  old  peopla 
Lve  <>d  a  week  from  offertory, 
endowed  cluirity  distributes 
laves  a  week.  Large  well- 
endowed  almshouses  hold  about 
GOO.  chielly  those  who  have  seen 
better  days,  or  sailors. 


Many  are  more  or  less 
helped  by  ohiii^en,  who,  i( 
(as  often)  they  are  farm- 
servants,  receive  good  wages.  , 


A  Charitable  Society  allows  a 
large  proportion  If  a.  week. 
Considerable  help  is  given  by  the 
Church  and  private  mdinduals. 


nEPOSTS  O.V  THE  COXDITIOH  OF  THE  OLD 


Com,t,.... 

Union  .... 
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PAHTlCDL*tt9    AS   TO    THE   Aged   Pot>R. 


Av'lII.UIIJ!  EUPLOTUESTB. 


61.  [Whole  ui 
BoSer  much ;  b 
e^uttlid  poverty  B: 


n.]  Tery  many  are  V017  poor  and 
not  BO  much  diatrcss  and  eitreme 
1  some  more  densely  populated  towns. 


Tanneries,  Bhip-jarda,  aericul- 
lural,  and  other  work ;  varions 
handicrafts.  Wagea,  I5t  to  ii5i  t 
week.   No  special  work  for  the  old. 


Agricultural  vork  at.d   buildini; 


Si.  [Part  onlj;.]  Bj  no  means  comfortable.  Exislence 
vrecuiouR  in  winter-,  help  in  sicknesa  not  easily  found. 
Those  happiest  who  can  oontinue  to  work.  A  few  "  good 
niaslers"  still  left  ablo  to  pay  waRes  for  little  work  in 
relurn.  Many  richer  folk  help  individual  cases,  keeping 
theui  from  tlie  House  or  out  relief  ;  this  not  so  ayetematic 
or  eiteUBive  as  formerly.  Younger  men  are  pressing  old 
out  of  employment,  but  food  and  clothing  are  cheaper  ; 
wat«r  supply  better,  (^d  a  bucket  waa  fonnerly  paid  for 
fetching  It),  nnd  there  is  railway  access  to  Hull. 


For  men,  not  much  but  odd  jobs, 
UBually  given  tor  charity.  Work 
on  roads  is  now  taken  by  youn);er 
men.  For  women,  clenniufj  ' 
spring,  laundry  work,  nui 
(nursing  institutions  are  bi 
seding  this) ;  needlework  is  b 
ousted  by  machines. 


6E.  [Whole  nnion.]     In-door  poor  are  treated  ' 
than  average  consideration;  men  tn-ice  as  nui 
1  agod  women  can  get  casual  work. 


paaperB  a  very  pitiable  class ;  live  on  Si  Oil 
occasional  charitable  help ;  condition  vai 
poverty  of  district  and  amount  of  charity 
pBopers  are  fairly  comfortable.  Old  mei 
few,  killed  oB  by  heavy  character  ol  iron 
^nderg'  disease,  lead  colic,  phthisis,  and 


OuLd 


Ss  ehed  1 
a  with  generi 
'BJlable.  Non- 
past  work  are 
id  sl«el  works, 
intctnppranoe. 
n  are  happier,  more  nse,  less  in  the  way.  The  poor 
show  one  anolher  much  kindness  {eg.  poor  will  always 
nurse  one  another.) 


Prnctically  none  are  avail 
for  men.  a  few  act  as  ni^ht  wc 
men.  gather  coal  on  the  rt 
sweep  croesingB.  Women 
charing  or  washing  (1«  to  1«  ■ 
day  and  food),  nursing  (4i  a  ' 
and  food),  sewing,  mending,  1 
ling,   unlicensed   midwifery   ( 
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Means  df  Support  othkr  than  Pabish  and  Earnings. 

..                            AsBistAMCE  rnos  ItEUTives. 

Chubcb.  Chapel,  and  Ono.isil'.EB 

CHilllTV. 

Not  much  benefit  derived  Irom 
Inenroncei  man;  have  sick  pay 

m. 

Some  are  Bupporled  to  a 
tivBB  and  (rienda. 

There  are  many  charities 
giving  temporary  help. 

Thcflc  are  anknown  to  many. 
They  have  no  idea  ol  lajjng  up 
£□1  a  time  of  need. 

There   are  cases  of  help 
being    given,  probably  not 

Breadandcoalcharities.  Soup 
kitchen  in  winter,  and  gifla  of 
aannel,flourandten;  theCborch 
relieves  deserving  cases. 

A  lew  casBE  known  of  people 
living  on  tsavings.  but  not  from 
agricultural  earnings.    Xo  one 
■avei  from  these  wageB  except 
ringbmen. 

Children  ami  relatives  do 
but  little,  having  families  of 
their  own.      Many   help   if 
they  can,  never  viuitiog  aged 

Church  Sick  and  Needy  Funds 
help  all  alike,  chiefly  n>  cases  of 
aickneaa,  by  nursing  or  help  in 
kind.  There  are  doles  of  bread 
in  some  parishea. 

More  might  be  done  in  early 
and  middle  life.     Improvidence 
very  common.     Many  give  wife 
£1,  and  waste  rest  in  drinking, 
gambling,  football,  *c.     Divid- 
ing Societieedo  harm;  "divide" 

society;  often  run  by  publieans. 

Children   are   cot  on  the 
whole  eIow  to  recognize  filial 
obligationB.   there  is   much 
natural  aBeetion  and  manly 

show  a  fair  amount  of  kind- 

Two  excellent  Almshouses, 
several  charities  and  out-door 
pensions.     Church  of   England 

looks  after  sick,  needy,  and  aged. 
Three  West-end  churches  pro- 
vide £200  for  poor  of  other 
dislricta.  No  C.  0.  S. ;  people 
are  liberal,  help  always  lorlh- 

Problem  is  continuous  pinching 
poverty  of  out-door  paupers,  and 
aged  dependent  on  children, 
themselvc  3  on  verge  o(  viLUijetvsai  ■ 

SEPOBTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


UnkiD  .... 


Particuluis  as  to  thk  Aged  Poos. 


68.  [Whole  union.]  Weil  cured  for.  Ageii  couples  ate 
liberally  hel)>ed,  almoBt  anythiDg  ia  done  ratlier  than 
separate  tliem.  timall  earatnga  to  supplemect  out  relief 
and  self-help  generallj  are  encoorogeii. 


S    EUPI/JYIIENTS. 


Men  do  atone-breaking  {&i  to  10* 
a  week).  Women  sewing,  knitling, 
charing  and  "canyafl"  work  in  con- 
neclioo  With  eaddle-tree  making. 


68.  bii.  [Whole  union.]  Very  fairly  off  on  tbe  whale  ;  a 
tew  are  badly  off.  AlmsboDsea  provide  for  many  a^ed 
women.  Maoy  hare  been  largely  supported  by  tbe  charity 
of  wealthier  residents,  which  baa  discouraged  thrift. 


61.  [Partonly.J  In  thamorethickly  populated  part,  many 
JU*  very  neceasilous,  elsewhere  comparaliTely  little  eitrema 

Krerty,    Guardians  give  liberal  relief  (3s  to  in).     Tbe  Poor 
w  IB  administered  with  more  consideration  than  (ormerly, 
and  the  aged  poor  are  better  houBcd. 


seasouE  (U  to  U  Gil  a  day).  A 
match-box  factory  gires  home- 
work to  a  few  at  Sjd  a  groes. 


CI  til.  [Part  only.]  Very  distrcsaing 
reo  marry  (which  they  do  early),  they 
able,  after  then  tbe  parish  is  their  only 


62  [Whole  union.]  They  are  yerj  fairly  provided  lor 
by  friends  and  relatives  helped  by  out  relief.  Those  Buffer 
most  who  petsist  in  living  alone,  preferring  at  all  costs  t< 
keep  a  home  of  their  own. 

63  (Wliole  onion.]  Very  fair ;  eitreme  poverty  rarely 
exists.  Old  and  young  are  better  off  than  20  years  ngo, 
bread  and  clothing  cheaper,  more  money  in  circulation. 
The  poor  afford  one  another  great  help,  and  but  for  drink- 
ing and  gambling  all  would  prosper. 


None  lor  aged  men.  Women  get 
a  little  charing  and  tend  children 
of  mothers  at  work. 


Some  living  with  rolatiiea  who 
go  out  to  work,  i;et  food  and  a  little 
money  in  return  for  help  in  house- 

Employment  is  bo  varied  (hat 
work  can  be  Lad  in  all  parts  by 
those  able  to  do  it.  For  women 
there  ia  not  mnch  except  domeetio 
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MGAxa  OF  Sdptort  otheb  than  Pabish  and  Eabnixus. 

Thbift  Aoencieb,  IsarKANCE, 

<&c. 

AssiBTASCE  rnou  Rkwuves- 

Chcbch,  Chatel,  *sb  OnoisiztD 

CUARIIT. 

Clubs    Bre    largely   used    by 
tarmera'  men  and  athera;    re- 
ceipla  from  thsm  are  iibecolly 

Eighteen  almahousea  for  wo- 
men never  on  the  rates,  a  Church 
Trust,  six  other  Maisons  Dieu. 
large  dole,  temporary  help  in 
soup  and  bread  in  long  frosts. 

Thrift    not   a   strong  point. 
InsDiBiice  U  used    far    buriul 
only. 

A  certain  Rmnll  percentage 
receive   a  little  help    (rom 
children,  not  many. 

Church  Offertories  give  oon- 
aiderable  help  specially  in  siot- 
nesa  and  infirmity. 

Veij    few  live    on    aavinjpi. 
Some  belonj;  to  Oddfelloice,  &c., 
more  (artissna  and  mechanics) 
to  Amalgam ated  Sooialy  of  En- 
gineers. Bi\-ine  excellent  old  age 
pensioDB    (aa   much    as   £!    a 
week)  ami  funeral  money  (£8  lo 
£10),     Another  similar  society 
has  many  menibera.    Many  in- 
sure for  death. 

Children    in    some   cases 
support   aged  parents,   one 
giving  houBo  room,  another  a 
small  sum  weekly  (f.j.  1*). 
Or   one  pays  rent,  another 
gives  fuel,  ±c. 

Church  Offettoriea  for  Sick 
and  Needyhelp.     Somepariahea 

f.q.  £70  diatributed  half-yearly 
in  sums  of  10-  to  20*.  Chapels 
have  poor  fund  for  relief  ol  needy 
cased. 

Supported    thus   to  a    email 
extent  only.     Burial  Clubs  aco 
■Imoat  universally  reaorted  to. 

Support    unlii    married: 
then  to  a  verr  small  extent. 

Not  much  help,  and  at  best 
only  temporary ;  a  purely  work- 
ing class  ^distriit. 

Only  a  few  are  able  to  live  on 
savings. 

Parents     alloncd    some- 
thing by  some  children,  often 
by   their    advice    apply    to 
Union    to  uiaiflt  on  others 
paying  a  fair  «hare- 

The  Church  gives  much  help 
to  all  poor  people.  Cbapeb! 
apparently  contine  their  help  to 
those  in  inner  circle  of  member- 
ship. 

A  conaiderablG  number  of  old 
men.  nati%*ea  of  the  district,  have 
saved    and    receive    pay    from 
Friendly  Societies.   Othera,  who 
have    migrated    in    aearoh    of 
belter  wages,  seem  not  to  have 
had  means  of  saving. 

A  fair  number  arc  wholly 
maintained  by  cluldren  or 
relatives. 

Parochial  Charities  and  Clubs, 
anil  the  clergy  and  gentry  help 

24  inmates  getting  about  £10 
each  yearly. 

HEFORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Medlisl  only 
Total  pwipen 


PaRTIGCLABS  A3  TO  THE   AgED    POOR. 


65.  [Whole  union.]  None  Me  in  real  poveHy;  all  ai 
veil  lookeit  after,  either  b;  friends  or  gnardianB.  Poor  ui 
better  fed,  clotlied  and  housed  than  2o  jeara  ago. 


68.  [Whole  nnion.l*  CiranmalanceB  vary  much.  Many 
liie  with  married  children  and  help  them,  Hetting  worlierB 
free.  Old  couples  [are  worse;  when  nnaLle  to  work,  thej 
have  Si  out  relief  il  deserving.  Things  are  better  than  SO 
years  ago ;  nork  has  been  fairly  constant,  children  help 
more  willingly  and  generally. 


Quite  elderly  women  can  ea 
ccniforlablB  living  by  rag  picking, 
where  this  eiints,  elBewhere  can 
only  lend  children  or  do  chacing. 
Men  afler  60  find  work  very  scarce ; 
mills  do  not  employ  them  unless 
skilled  1  the  young  mouopolizc 


69.  [Whole  union.]  It  is  fairly  comfortable,  though 
susceptible  of  improvement.  No  distinct  grievances  eiist, 
or  more  dissatisfaction  would  be  felt  and  e>  pressed  Perhaps 
there  in  a  slight  change  tor  the  better ;  the  wealthier  -  - 
alwaya  wiliinj;  to  help  cases  of  real  need. 


For  men — farni  labour,  milrket 
gardening,  road  mending,  light 
pcrterage,  ific;  for  women--don 
tio    service,     uursing,    and    ci 


70.  [One  parish,  typioal  of  union.]  Population  about 
1S50 ;  8  men,  10  women  receive  out  relief,  G  ol  whom  do 
some  work;  rest  are  helped  by  relations  or  charity.  No 
ftWIate  distress  exists ;  wages  are  higher  than  formerly. 


Principal  industry  is  stone 
ting  and  lime  burning.  The  aged 
earn  a  iittle  by  stone-breaking, 
wnshini;,  letting  lodgings,   Ac,  f 


71.  [Part.]  Only  fairly  comfortable  ;  most  have  nothing 
laid  by,  hence  live  with  children,  who  loo  often  make  them 
(eel  in  the  way.  Sometimes  children  live  with  parents  ;  i 
the  very  tew  cases  ol  money  contribution,  it  is  a  bai 
eiiEt«nce.  Better  wages  make  the  home  the;  shore  moi 
eomfortabie  than  formerly. 


None  for  the  aged.  K 
□r  about  tbe  pits,  till  ti 
do  nothing  but  an  occ 


*  Combined  rruin  two  Bslurai, 


I.V  THK  NORTHERN  DISTRICT, 


WlBT  RlDIBfl-CoiUrl. 


Total  pHiprra. 
%nf"p«iip«n^ 


Mkans  of  SdpK)bt  other  than  Fabish  ABU  Earmvos. 


Tintirr  Aoencikh,  Inscbincb. 


MoBt  do  not  need  help ; 

they  leave   smikll  Bums    to 

children.   Perhaps  less  theji 

third  need  and  get  help 

from  children. 


Almshouses  maintain  6  old 
widows  in  ample  comfort;  few 
apply.  Local  charitiea  giTs 
about  S0<  a  year  to  all  worth; 
and  destitate  old  people.    There 


A  few  have  saved  through  oo- 
operalive  and  building  societies. 
Insuranco  is  chiefly  tor  sicknesB 


Children    are    the    chief 

helpers  of  aged  parents -,  the 
unwilling  are  compelled  to 
contribute. 


Charity  affords  supplementary 
and  occosioQBil  rather  than 
regular  support.  Churches  and 
Chapels  help  their  own  poor 
only. 


it  much  comes  in  from 
t  source.  The  now  aged 
.  _.  _  not  in  their  earlier  days 
Bufficiently  laughl  the  de»ira- 
bilitj  of  laying  by  tor  the  future. 


In  induatrial  ilistricts  help 
is  often  given ;  in  agricul- 
tural, parentc  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  ol  children  who 
have  migrated. 


Almshouaes  for  30  inmates, 
allowed  B»  or  6t  a  week.  80 
or  00  WsEleyanE  get  2f  e<l 
each  at  Christmas :  the  Church 
has  a  regular  poor  fund  (301.  or 
401.  in  one  parish). 


Some  have  saved  a  little : 
naually  spent  by  age  of  70. 
Insurance  in  now  more  common. 
Sick  cluba  do  not  support  aged 
after  a,  certain  time. 


Two  or  three  old  women 
ire  supported  by  well-to-do 
.elatives  at  a  distance. 


Money  contributions,  as  a 
rule,  are  given  only  under 
compulsion. 


The  Church  helpa  the  needy. 
21  old  women  get  li  each 
annually ;    no    other    charities 


Very  little  help  is  given 


SKPOBTS  Olf  THE  CONDITIOH  OF  THE  OLD 


F.    I    T..U 


UHlnlDtily.. 
Total  psupen 


)  THE  AfiED  Poor. 


73,  [Whole  anion.]  Their  condition  varieB  Rreatly  in 
difletent  parts.  There  iti  some  hardship  from  inadeqnale 
out  relief,  which  is  demanded  aa  a  richt,  and  looked  on  as 
DO  disgrace,  though  the;  ate  ashamed  of  entering  tbe  work- 


73.  bit.  pinhole  nnion.]  Climate  verj  trying  and  iin- 
favoDralile  to  advanced  old  age.  NomerouB  manufactoriea 
and  indastriee  find  odd  jobs  for  tliose  able  to  net  about,  ao 
that  there  is  not  much  "  want."  Tlieir  condition  ia  noiBc 
than  io  jeata  ago,  as  trade  has  been  bad. 


AviiiJBix  EllrijJvsiESTa. 

Number  ot  iodaetrieB  is  large ; 
many  employ  women.  There  is  a 
nataral  tendency  to  discharge  old 
in  favour  of  young.  A  large  i: 
ber  of  old  men  work  at  weavini 


In  ont  districtB  dairy  farmtj  gire 
work  to  aged  men.  Aged  ivomen 
go  oat  cleaning,  tending  offices, 
Ac.  Very  tew  work  in  factories, 
but  many  at  odd  jobs  aboat  the 


71.  [Whole  anion.]  On  the  whole  Batistactory.  Ko 
irant  of  employment  tor  fairly  able  and  regnlar  persons. 
Mines  now  closed;  minetB  have  adopted  other  work,  their 
lamiliefl  are  well-to-do. 


The  chief  employments  are  i 
cultural  work  at  wages  above  the 
uaual  avemge  elsewhere,  and  work 
in  mills  at  good  wages ;  nothing 
special  for  tbe  aged. 


n.]     Fairly  good,  above  the  average,  and 


Women  do  field  work  {li  I 
day),  washing  (2i  a  day  and  food). 
Work  for  old  men  not  so  plentiful ; 
they  keep  house  while  nomei 


76.  [Oi 
MTomen)  have  only  a  bare  subsistence ; 
charity  much  privation  woald  be  lelt.  -S  "1^  (men),  3  °/, 
(women)  receive  out  rcliel.  In  last  20  years  house  accommo- 
dation has  improTcd,  and  food  is  cheaper. 

dition  is  tolerable,  and 


11   7^  men   do   occasional 
skilled     manual    labour,    average 
weekly  earnings  7s  Gif.  ll/^woi 
do  needlework  and    charing  (f 


Men  do  weaving  (10<  to  12i 
week),   women    do    burling  (9s 


I.V  THE  KORTHERir  DISTRICT. 
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Means  of  Slpport  otueb 

THiN   pAlllSn   AND   EARNIKOS. 

Thhift  Aoencieb,  Isbdrasce, 
Ac. 

A.SM1STASCE  FBOM  EeI^TIVES. 

CnUBCH,  ClUPKI,,  XSD  OROAliltEII 

CSAHirr. 

There  is  much  thriit.  Building 
Socielies  a.   [aTourite   melbod. 
Many    retire    conifartnbly   on 
B&vings  and  help  of  children. 
Amount  of  Ibrill  is  evidenced 
by  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Co- 
operulive,   Building   and    Sick 
Benefit  SociBtiea.Tmdea  Unions, 
Banks  attached  to  toctoties,  &e. 

There  is   mnch   employ- 
ment for  children ;  paienta 
put  each  to  a  different  trade. 
Lower  class  working  men, 
when   married,   are   apt   to 
insist  on  parents  applying 
(or  ont  reUef- 

sporadic,  little  attempt  to  deal 
with  old  age  problem.  Clergy 
give  2i  6ff  a  month  to  certain  old 

ing  out  relief.  Charity,  though 
is  of  no  serious  importance. 

Owing  to  long-continued  bud 
trade,  and  "short  time"  em- 
ployinenl,   the  little   stores  of 
Ihoee  not  able  to  work  are  in 
gre»t  measure  eihansted. 

The  average  of  assistance 
(roui  children,  Ac.  runs  from 
3(  to  U  a  week. 

Alms  collections  in  Churches 
and  ChapeU  amount  to  aboot 
£25  a  year  ia  towns.  £30  in 
country.  C.  0.  H.  helps  de- 
serving cases  to  a  limited  and 

Saving!!,  when  made  at  all, 

cietics  do   less   than   formerly 
owing  to  ancertainty  of  invBBt- 
ment.    Insurance  is  (or  death 
and  faneral  expenses  only. 

The  majority  seem  willing 
to  provide  for  aged  parents, 
taking  them    la  live    with 
them. 

amount  of  money.  In  some 
plfices  there  arc  fairly  large 
charities. 

Hull  Trinity  House  Corpora- 
tion pensions  many  aged  seamen 
and    their   widows.     Most  old 

About  the  average. 

The  Chnroh  has  a  sick  poor 
fond.  Many  country  parishes 
have  dole  charities. 

One  raurried  couple  live  on 
savings  through  thrift. 

20  "U  a"  tlila  helped  (men 
5-/„  women  Ifl'/J. 

In  winter,  and  times  of  nn- 
□sua]  difltresa,  soup,  flour,  coal 
and  clothing  are  distributed  to 
*3X. 

Very  amall. 

Children  give  conaiderable 
help. 

The  charities  are  bat  few  and 
o(  little  value. 

nsFORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


%nfp.i.^w: 


)  THB   AOKD   POOB. 


S3.  [Whole  union.]  Bitremo  poveiij  is  foand  prinni- 
pall;  among  the  largB  Irish  populatioD.  Generally  tho 
poorer  clsBies  are  just  able  to  live,  antil  incapacitated  lor 
vork.  when  pinoh  of  povsrty  ia  seTerely  felt. 


Atuuibls  EHFUinrEWTS. 


Verj-  little  settled  employment  in 
Selby  ;  the  three  mills  (flax, 
tace,  ani]  Beed-orushJiif;)  employ 
mainly  young  people.  The  BKed, 
who  are  able,  do  Held  work,  which 
is  uncertain  and  trying.  Men  get 
labourers'  wages  ;  women  6t  c     ~ 


94.  [Part  only.]  Among  thoae  not  reliered  by  the 
Gnardiaits  there  Is  no  extreme  poverty,  coses  of  need  are 
found  out  and  relieved  by  private  charity,  mainly  through 
the  Churcli.  Their  condition  ia  greatly  improved ;  none 
now  who  are  not  fairly  provided  tor  in  one  way  or  imother. 


People  chiefly  mill  bands ;  old 
servants  are  often  retained  in  old 
age  at  a  reduced  wage,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live. 


84.  hii.  (Part  only.]  Comfortable  as  compared  with 
manypiacen.  Mosthave  some  helplromOuardiana.  The 
dole  money  materially  aids  them. 


Many  men  over  65  work  in  milli 
collieties,  on  fanna  or  roads,  s 
reduced  wages  (i.e.  15)  to  ISn  a 
week).  Foraged  women  practically 
no  emplojrmcnt. 


SS.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  fairly  comfortable,  and 
better  off  than  30  years  ago,  Ihoagh  there  is  still  room  for 
Improvement. 


86.  [Whole  1 


]  Exceptional  poverty  now  prevails 


No 


I  condition  des 


ribed 


in  what  follows.  Considering  long  depression  ol  trade  their 
sondition  is  really  good.  Numetoai  exceptions  exist,  dne 
to  prolonged  sickness,  misfortune,  improvidence  or  i  ntemper- 
tncB ;  latter  fewer  than  30  years  ago.  Aged  members  of 
Friaadly  Societies,  with  very  few  eioeptioDS,  do  not  receive 
oat  relief. 


Many  aged  men  earn  IHi  to 
a  week  in  stuff  warehouses,  few 
being  equal  to  factory  work.  Aged 
women  do  sewing,  charing,  or  lead 
children  whose  mothers  go  oi 


IS'  THE  NOHTIlEIty  DISTRICT. 


Means  op  SLTroiiT  otiibr  than  Parish  and  Eahhinus. 


Thrift  Aoekcieh,  Ife, 


laea  are  (ew.  Very  little  is 
done.  Une  i^eat  obstacle  to 
tbrilt  ix  the  Annual  statute 
Hiring  Fair,  ofteriog  yoang 
ptoplo  every  temptalion  to 
spend  tlieir  year's  wsues.  which 
might  be  saved  for  old  age. 


CBCBCn.CBAPEL,  1 


Parents 
vitb  unmnrried  children  . 
after  niartiaj^e  reguhir  help 
is  rare,  and  insufficient  ' 
depend  upon. 


A  (bw  charities  support  13  old 
women  in  almeliauaes,  Vi  others 
have  a  small  house  eHch  nnd  a 
gift  ot  5«  once  a  jear.  Clergy 
sysleiuatically  relievo  presFina 
cases  o(  di  stress.  Medical 
charities  provide  free  medical 
attendance. 


A  Penny  Dank,  established 
50  years  ago.  had  in  1802. 
balance  of  fil-l.atH).  nearly  all 
beloHKing  to  working  class. 
Many  through  it  have  bought  a 
'  ouse,  and  provided  [or  old  age. 
Co-operative    Hociety    does 


Four  unendowed  alnishonses, 
the  inmates  having  parish  pay; 
3  email  doles  distributed  in  coall, 
food  and  money.  Private  relief 
ia  reRuIoily  piven  by  the  Clergy 
and  Siatcts  at  a  House  of  Mercy. 


Very  few  have  pension  a 
through  insurance.  Apparently 
not  many  have  saved  much 
against  old  age.  hut  much  ruti- 
e  ia  observed. 


Children  are  generally 
willing  to  help  if  they  can  ; 
it  depends  much  on  their 
bringing  up. 


About  £300  is  distributed  in 
Church  Charities,  £200  going  in 
edibII  old-age  pensions.  Eight 
almshouses  with  allow aucc  ol  7j 
to  St  a  ireek. 


(or  burial  expenses 


Considerable  private  charily 
and  help  from  the  Chorcb. 
Clothing  Clubs  and  doles  in  soma 


Probably  at  least  one-third 
have  saved  £50  to  £100.  Thou- 
sands have  provided  for  old 
ajjc  by  investing  in  Duilding 
Societies.  Friendly  Societies 
number  15,000  lo  lU.OOO  mem- 
;  20  "/,  over  55, 15  '/„  over 
65.  All  unable  to  work  get  lOt 
'n  15i  a  week  for  six  months, 
1  to  Ti  GJ  for  next  six,  after 
hat  Qjr  ed  to  5<,  some  for  10  or 
20  vcnra. 


Many  live  with  children 
who,  evenwhen  in  straitened 
circumstances,  are  glad  to 
have  them  if  they  have  S)  or 
4i  a  week  from  savings  or 


They  aisvisilcdandTelievcdby 
the  clergy  and  othera  connected 
with  their  pUce  of  worship ;  such 
sympathetic  liberality  ii  ex- 
tended to  those  belonging  to 
none,  especially  through  Church 
of  EnQland  parochial  organiza- 


REPORTS  O.V  THE  COyDITIOy  OF  THE  OLD 


Hcdicil  Duly        31 
Total  TACpers      eso 


1.U11  {      1,704 


PiBTrcrUBa  IS  TO  THE   AOED    PoOB, 


89.  [One  parish.]  Thej  are  seed  long  beloro  63.  Over 
16  they  are  comfortable ;  Ibeir  trouble  is  iha  help  thej 
iften  have  to  give  their  chililren.  The  population  hns 
loublod  in  the  Icist  30  years ;  old  age  is  not  mnoh  noticed 
n  new  quarters,  bnt  in  old  Leeds  it  does  not  produce  want. 

B9.  bii.  [Whole  union.]  Very  nnsatistnetorj.  Probably 
a  addition  to  the  1000  receiving  inadequate  out  relief,  at 
^st  another  1000  are  insuQicieiitly  provided  (or.  [G.  O.  S,] 


AVAIIABLE  EjIPLOYUZNTa. 


None  for  men.  save  helping 
women  to  take  lod^t^ra.  Women 
let  lo<1gings.  do  charing,  and  look 
after  babies,  but  few  have  need  to 
depend  on  their  own  eSortn. 

For  women,  weaving,  burling, 
sorting,  keeping  lodgings,  ten" 
children — earnings  3(  to  Ti  a  n 
For  men,  scavenging,  bill-distribn- 
ting.  "knocking  Dp"  night 
iratchmen. 


■D,  knitting,  Be  wing, 
<r  two  caaes.  charing; 
le  breaking. 


91.  [Whole  union.]    Gooil  compared  with  moat  districts  There  are  no  home  industries: 

n  England.    Wa^ea  Lave  been  lugh  tor  manj'  yeorg.  and  the  district  ie  wholly  agricultural 

rom  the  thrifty  and  indnetrions  hobits  of  the  people,  casee  and  pastoral,    Enittingand  charing 

if  ftbaolute  went  are  few  nod  generally  traceable  lo  some  are  the  only  occupations,  but  few 
'eoognized  fault.    No  dietrict  known  where  so  few  appli-  ;  are  without  si 
:ations  tor  alms  arc  made,  owing  to  the  i    ~ 

i|  the  people. 


92.  [Borough  ot  Kendal.]  They  are  not  absolulcly  in 
■rant  of  the  necessorieB  ol  life,  but  their  scale  of  comfort 
a  very  low  for  aged  persons.  Their  condition  is  belter 
.han  20  years  ago ;  food  and  clothing  arc  cheaper ;  higher 
irages  enable  the  younger  to  give  more  help,  but  their  own 
opportunities  ol  earning  ore  less. 


93.  [Whole  nn ion.]  Theireondilionisfairlysatisfactory. 
rbere  is  occasional  distress  in  Gome  parts,  but  on  the 
nholo  they  are  well  hoosed,  dressed  and  led,  and  in  the 
Lgricultnral  parishes  there  is  no  wut  of  the  necessaries  of 
Ifo  among  the  aged. 


eral   out-door   la- 


For  T 
hour,  eaminga  lOn  .  . 
For  women,  charing  and  winding 
bobbins  tor  wooUen  weavers,  eam- 
inga Gi  to  6>  B  week.  Iiocal 
indnstrieB,  e.g.  handloora  weaving 
and  knitting  for  manufacturers,  are 
nolongeravaiiable.machinerybeing 
used  employing  younger  hands. 

A  mining  company  employing  a 
large  number  is  very  good  to  the 
old,  giving  many  light  work.  Iron- 
works since  a  strike  4  years  ago 
have  disDonlinued  thi£.  In  the 
Bgrioultural  porta,  men  get  odd 
joba  OR  roads  or  in  garden 
womeo  do  chaTina. 


I.V  THE  NOBTHERN  DISTRICT. 


M.        F.        Ti.tnl 


HLiliul  only. 


Means  oi'  Sdppobt  other  than  Pari 


Thrift  Aokhcieh,  Issciiak 


In  thia  pariah,  thoso  over  65 
ore  a  eiuhU  choice;  the  pinch 
comes  earlier,  and  the  belp  is 
needed  from  45  to  33. 


Man;  ot  the  pooiest  get 
help  liom  children,  but 
regular  help  is  reluotaatlj 
given.  Cuanal  aid  from 
relntinna  and  neighbours  ia 
the  rule. 


giTing    more 


No  case  9  Imovn 


A  !ev  are  more  or 
supported  by  children,  s 


£ig  is  distribuUd  on  SI. 
Thomas's  Day  in  varjing 
umonnta  to  those  not  in  receipt 
ol  pfljigh  relief. 


A   great  man?  are  mem 
of  BeueUt  Societies,  e-u.  ( 
felloes    and    Foresters.     Most 
hire  eavinga. 


A  lev  men  (40  or  50  in  the 
dietrict}  receive  3*  to  Ei  weekly 
(torn  Friendly  Socielies,  when 
thrOQgh  EickncES  or  chronic 
infirmity   they  are    unable 


at  old  men  receive  sick  pay 
from  Club  and  Benefit  Societies. 

Dne  parish  the  principal 
club  Jailed  a  tev  yeara  ago, 
Some  have  saved  money. 


A  fair  number  have  help 
from  relations,  bat  when 
trade  ia  depressed  this  ia 
□ncertiiiii,  and  il  it  taila, 
recourse  mast  be  hod  to  ike 


As  ft  rule  cliildren  help 
;Qnsi  Jernbly.  Well  ■  to-  do 
leighbours  are  alwaya  ready 
,0  assist  cases  of  teed  need. 


Dole  charities  a. 
e.g.  in  ons  parish,  papulation 
1335,  £10  is  thns  given.  OEIer- 
tory  alma  also  help;  but  they 
ate  little  sought  after. 


Ten  men  and  BO  women  ore 
entirely  supported  by  endowed 
charities,  giving  a  house  and  G( 
to  ID<  a  week.  Church  and 
Chapel  organizations  gi\e  partial 
support  and  ptsvent  absolute 
destitution. 


The  Churohes  give  help  Irom 
offertory  alms.  There  are  few 
endowed  charitieB. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Conuty.... 
Uuion  •... 


Panpewovcr  6;»; 
Iii*door    .... 
Out-door  .... 
Medical  only 

Total  paupers 

Pop.  orer  65  . . 
%  of  paupers  .. 


Cumberland — Cantd, 


95.  Penrith. 


M. 


40 

41 

1 


82 


706 
11% 


F. 


12 

112 

2 


126 


775 
16% 


Total. 


52 

153 

8 


208 


1,541 
18% 


96.  CarliDle. 


M. 


100 

144 

2 


246 


1.258 
I  20% 


F. 


Totol. 


51 

883 

4 


151 

527 

6 


438 


684 


1,658 
26% 


2,911 
23% 


Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


05.  [One  country  parish.]  Fairly  satisfactory.  They  are 
few  in  number,  all  well  known,  often  respected,  and  usually 
Burrounded  by  friends  and  relatives.  Total  abstinence 
principles  prevail  much  in  many  fellside  parishes.  No 
change  is  reported  in  the  last  20  years. 


96.  hii,  [Penrith.]  They  are  badly  off ;  scarcity  of  work 
is  the  great  cause  of  want ;  most  are  willing  to  work,  if  it 
could  be  got,  and  many  will  pinch  and  suffer  rather  than 
apply  for  parish  relief.    Things  are  better  than  20  years  ago. 


96.  [Whole  union.]  It  is  much  the  same  as  m  former 
years.  The  really  deserving  find  many  helpers;  friends 
and  neighbours  are  particularly  kind  to  old  people. 


97.  [Eastern  portion]  Their  condition  is  remarkably 
good,  and  has  never  been  better  than  during  the  last  20 
years.  Homes  are  comfortable,  food  good,  clothing  warm. 
More  meat  and  less  porridge  are  eaten  ;  clothing  is  cheaper, 
friends  more  helpful.  With  few  exceptions  men  over  65 
support  themselves. 


97.  hit.  [Western  portion.]  They  are  in  a  very  fair  con- 
dition both  as  regards  food  and  the  comforts  of  life.  20  years 
ago  high  wages  were  being  earned  and  labour  was  in  great 
request,  and  old  men  who  worked,  doubtless  got  more  money 
than  at  present ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  quite  as  well 
off  noWi  if  not  better. 


98.  [Whole  union.]*  Their  condition  compares  favourably 
with  most  places.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  growing  dislike 
to  apply  for  parish  relief;  many  are  cared  for  by  their 
children,  or  by  private  or  public  charities.  There  has 
generallj  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  last  20  years ; 
houses  are  better  looked  after  by  sanitary  authorities; 
fewer  receive  parish  relief ;  children  are  more  aJive  to  their 
obligations  to  afred  parents. 


Available  Employments. 


A  few  old  men  are  employed  in 
farm  service,  cattle  tending  and 
carting  at  low  wages  (5s  to  6«  a  week). 
Old  women  gather  mushrooms,  thin 
and  weed  turnips,  and  keep  lodging- 
houses. 


Agricultural  employment,  drain- 
ing  and  road  making,  but  the  demand 
for  work  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Men 
over  65  earn  Ss  to  14s  a  week  if  they 
can  get  work  at  all.  Old  women  may 
get  4s  to  6s  at  washing  and  charing. 


Sewing  and  knitting  for  aged 
women ;  no  employment  in  partic- 
ular for  aged  men. 


Old  men  in  rural  parishes  work  on 
land  or  roads,  for  about  3s  a  day ;  in 
Keswick  a  few  earn  a  little  in  connec- 
tion with  Industrial  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  Old  women  sometimes  do 
washing,  but  hard  work  has  unfitted 
most  for  charing ;  and  they  have  to 
depend  on  homely  sewing  and 
knitting ;  earnings  very  trifling^ 


Pitmen  often  work  in  coal  mines 
till  past  70.  Old  agricultural 
labourers  do  stonebreaking  and  light 
work  in  hay-time  and  harvest.  Older 
women  also  do  much  light  field  work, 
knit  stockings,  and  act  as  nurses. 
Men  earn  about  2s  a  day,  women  Is 
and  food. 


Washing,  charing,  winding  yam 
for  factories,  sewing  and  knitting. 
Earnings  vary,  some  get  4s  or  5s  a 
week,  most  not  so  much. 


*  Comblntd  from  two  Returns. 


IX  THE  NORTIIKPX  DISTRICT. 


ttMia  -  I'unfJ. 


Total  piiupcn. 


'  Sl'ppobt  other  n 


t  AsENCies,  lNaiin.t>'ce 


They  are  a  thrifty  people,  and 
[rcqueatl;  supported  in  old  aije 
bj*  tlieic  flftvinga.  There  are 
tu'o  clubs  in  the  small  viHage. 


Children  and  other  rela- 
ves  u9Dallj  contribute, 
special!;  girls  iu  domsfltic 


The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
distribute  £30  t,  je&i,  including 
£10  gift  from  landowner.  £*  lowu 
charilf,  and  bread  dole  of  li  a 


The  thrifty  few  are  aided  by 
Friendly  SocietieB,  Oildfellowa, 
Druidu,  Foroalars,  Ac.  The; 
get  barely  3i  a  week. 


Large  eh ari lies  exist,  and  prob' 
ably  draw  the  poor  into  ihe  town, 
thua  increaeing  the  competition 
(or  the  little  work  there  Ib. 
Charch  and  Chapel  help  a  good 


The  Church  helps  the  aged 
from  offertory  alms ;  many  char- 
ities are  distributed  at  Christmas. 
Much  private  charity  is  forth- 


FrieniUy  Societies  are  msking 
excellent  nuy,  but  were  started 
late  to  benefit  ttie  aged. 
Women  are  excluded  frani  them. 
A  few  men  have  injured  their 
i.  but  this  is  eiceptionot. 


Children  are  most  gene- 
rous in  supporting  aged  pa- 
rents, especially  immarried 
female  domestic  rarvants. 
Married  sons  also  do  so  in 
man;  cases.  Cumberland 
poor  are  ver;  kind  to  one 
another. 


lelp  is  given  by  children 


There  is  not  much  chance  of 
saving,  but  most  put  into  Burial 
Clubn.  Iu  one  parish  ot,Ti- 
oulluml  wages  are  good  and 
labourers  generally  have  s 
something  for  alter- life,  b;whoQ 
the;  become  aged.  Twohrothcrs, 
never  anything  but  agricultural 
Jubourera,  died  recently  lea'  ' 
one,   £2000,   the  other    £3000 


Children  are  more  willing 
]  support  their  parents  than 
^rnierly.  The  Quavdians 
se  ever;  means  to  this  end. 


The;  are  llberall;  helped  from 
Chnrob  offertories  irrespective  of 
religious  denomination.  Help 
from  Chapola  is  limited;   they 

ler  and  fabric  to  support.  Many 
charities  provide  doles  at  Clirist- 
mas,  i£c.,  and  pensions  for  aged 
folk. 

No  regular  allowances  seem  to 
come  from  these  so urceB.  Offer- 
tory and  other  alms  help  at 
Christmas  or  give  aid  in  timea  of 
special  poverty  and  distresa. 

In  some  parts  there  are  large 
chanties;  <.ii,£l30divided  among 
20  poor.  £17,  lOi  among  30. 
Over  £20  U  given  as  bonus  to 
Club  tickets,  and  £li  from  the 
Church  oBertotT-  In  some 
parishes  this  is  the  only  charity. 
Congregation  at  ista  distribute 
small  sums  among  Ibeir  poor. 
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CoODlj.... 

ctiii»Di.iini— conftf. 

L«.h-C««R. 

OniOD  .... 

Wi.  Wbitcliavi'n. 

lOO.    Lniigti,«ii. 

"■'"■•"-  1 

PnuptraoverBS 
IiMliwr    .... 
Oiit-dnot.... 
Medlcii  ™ir 

M. 

y. 

ToUI. 

J[. 

F. 

T..t.l. 

M.     1     F. 

TDt»l, 

F. 

Tol.1. 
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PABTICDUBS   AK   TO    THB   AgED    PoOR.                                                   1 

CONOITIDH. 

AVilLillLE    EHrLOYUEMB. 

99.  (Whole   union.]*    Tho  Bobcr  and  atcnily  are  fairly 
C&rcd  tor,  and  as  n  rule  arc  kept  beyonil  the  teach  oF  disireas. 
Intemperance  is  the  chief  cause  of  Teal  want,  specinlly  in 

tbe  countr;  poor  seem  mors  cartful  of  their  character. 
Old  women  manage  better  than  old  men.    The  general 
Btandard  of   comfort   has   been    conliderably   raised    hy 
increased   commercial   proaperity  and   wages,  henco  the 
B^d  live  in   ercater   comfort    than   20  years  b.ho.    The 

old   age  pension,  to  which  long  payment   of    rates   has 
Established  a  claim.     It  is  often  Baked  for  where  cliiliiren 
MO  comparatiuely  well  off. 

Kothing   special  for  aged  men. 
Large   employers   often  tind  easy 
posts  for  old  servanls  at  reduced 
wages;   i.e.    10*   to   15.   a  week. 
Others  are  dependent  on  odd  jobs 
at  a,  GJ  lo  3<  a  day.    For  women, 
casual  domestic  work,  at  li  to  li  Gi 
a  day  for  tbe  aged.    A  few  take 
lodgers    in    some    places.     LitUe 
knitting  or  plain  sewing  is  done. 

100.  [Wliolo  union,]  •     There  are  Tery  few  aged  poor  in 
ony  one  parish,  except  Longlown  ;  their  condition  ie  saiis- 

winter,  but  the  percentaj-e  of  abeolulely  destitute  is  very 
email.    Their  condition  his  in  some  parts  changed  little, 
in  others  improved  in  the  iast  20  years ;  they  are  better 
boused,  led  and  clad,  and  money  Roca  further.    At  present 
there  are  Gl  in-door  paupers,  and  about  110  out-door. 

None  specially  for  the  aged  ;  a 
few,  both  men  and  women,  do  a 
little  agricultural  work  in  harFeat 
time,  *o. ;  women  do  a  little  wash- 
ing, charing,  and  knitting. 

101.  [Whole  union.]    On  the  whole  they  are  better  ofl 
than  in  many  plocea.    In  Brampton,  beuiH  a  small  town, 
they  are  well  known  and  frequently  assisted.    An  old  man 
or  woman  will  eke  out  an  existence  on  2j  (W  out  relief, 
paying  It  lor  rent,  and  Gd  for  firing ;  this  impoeaiblo  but 
ior  outside  help.    Things  are  better  now  than  20  yearn 

lor. 

Work  in  the  fields  and  charing  ; 
usual  earnings  1«  lid  to  2»  a  day 
for  women,  2.  to  2.  6d  tor  men. 
Work  of  this  kind  for  old  people 
is  very  scarce.     Many  old  men  can      , 
cam  8*  to  10»  a  week  by  breaking 
stones. 

101.  hit.  [Whole  union.]    Generally  they  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  a  generation  ago ;  necessaries  of  life  are 

employ  aged  men  more  [ree)uenUy  than  in  the  past.     Aged 
applicants  for  relief  are  never  forced  to  enter  the  House. 

which  leads  the  poor  to  avoid  Uio  stigma  of  pauperism 
lespeciaOy  in-door  panpetism). 

For  Uie  men  chiefly  agricultural 
labour,    f.g.    turnip     and    potato 
hoeing,    hedging,    harvest    work, 
stone-breaking.    For  most  of  thia 
they  i^eive  children's  wages    or 
food  only.    The  same  applies  to 
women  who  ore   useful    in    both 
agricultural  and  domestic  work. 

•ComUacdtiDmlno 

Het, 

kru. 

n 

IN  THE  HOBTRERN  DISTBICT. 


Pop.  orer  tS. 


Mea\s  ov  Scppobt  otheb  thin  Parish  and  EAENiNOf 


Clubs  or  BeneGt  Societies 
)me  aniBll  help, 
find  ftQj  enjoy- 
■  living  on  Ine 
savings  ol  e&rlicr  days,  but  a 
iew  inatmcea  of  thrift  ci ' 
With  the  majoiit;  the  idea  i 
spend  tchile  the;  have. 


A  great  deal  of  help  ia 
given  by  the  better  class ; 
dBiUghters  in  gentlemen's  i 
service  seem  spcciallj 
liberal.  A^ed  women  arc 
of  I  en  Itcpt  by  married 
children,  being  useful  in  the 
home ;  the  1j>  S<t  out  reUet  is 
a  great  inducement. 


Almost  &11  parish  Churches 
and  Toicn  Chapels  ilo  something 
for  the  poor,  specially  in  sick- 
ness. Several  pitiishcB  have  dole 
charities ;  in  one  £25  &  year  is 
dielribated  in  sum!)  of  5(  to  £1 
every  G  months.  Private  obority 
is  considerable.  There  ia  a 
strange  lock  of  almshauies,  m 
compaied.  <,y.  with  the  Midluda 
and  Eoutb. 


Their  savinga  aje  compara- 
tively trifling ;  there  are  no  local 
Savings  Banks  in  the  district. 
Some  belong  to  the  OddfelloHS 
and  other  clubs  giving  help 
illneas.  In  one  pariah  2  thrifty 
poor  i>erEODS  have  purchased 
-  -■■--  ll]  rough  the  P.O. 


Friendly  Societies  help  the 
hetter  class  aged  poor  a  little. 
It  practically  amounts  to  a 
pension  of  4i  a  ^veek  for  life. 
The  Oddfellows  ia  the  lavoorite 
society. 


They  are  usually  well  sup- 
ported by  their  children,  who 
are  fre<iaently  engaged  as 
(arm  labourers  from  term  (o 


Ocoaaiono!  help  is  given  from 
Chorch  offertories ;  in  roost 
parishes  there  are  smttll  dole 
oharitiesi 


There  are  no  organized  chari- 
tiea  or  doles  in  the  Union. 
Churches  help  lor^y,  Icrespee- 
*"-e  of  denomiiiatiaii. 


A  good  many  are  members  of 
Friendly  Societies,  f.fi.  the  Odd- 
fellows, Foresters,  Ac.  A  few 
have  money  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
Uany  of  late  have  insured  for 
death  In  the  Prudential. 


A  good  many  are  regu- 
larly helped  by  children  and 
well-to-do  relatives.  Many 
wealthy  residents  in  large 
towns  have  sprung  from  the 
raral  and  peasant  popula- 
tion, and  are  not  forgetful  of 
their  poorer  friends  in  Cum- 
berland. 


There  is  not  much  help  trom 
these  sources,  as  there  are  no 
organ  ized  charities  of  any  extent. 
A  email  amount  ot  ossistanoa 
comci  iroiti every  Church. 


REPORTS  O.V  Tilt:  COyDITIOX  OF  THK  OLD 


Knlinlniiljr. 
TdUI  pmpcB. 
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PaKTICDLAKS  A3  TO  THE   AOED   PoOK. 


107.  [Whole  union.]  When  they  have  been  aobei-  ami 
industnoiifl  Iheir  ccFndition  is  /airly  cointortable.  Alkali 
Worki  at  St.  Helenl  and  Widnea  appear  to  Vffi  men 
premaliirelf.  Number  ot  pablic-housea  ia  unlimited,  hence 
by  fsr  the  ijreatEr  part  ol  the  poverty. 


lOa.  [Whole  union.]  It  is,  relatively,  satisfactory;  the 
varieil  induatriei  enable  n  tomily  to  contmand  a  fairly 
Bteady  income ;  there  are  exceptional  faciltlieB  for  thrift, 
Bnd  provision  is  frequently  made  for  old  age ;  support 
for  af^ed  parents  can  also  be  belter  afforded.  In  the  last 
SO  years  the  population  has  largely  increased,  but  the 
number  of  pauperB  is  conaiderably  smaller ;  owing  to  the 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  better  wages,  and  the  increaiecl 
purchaeinn  power  of  money,  the  poailion  ol  the  working 
classes  and  o[  the  aged  poor  n  much  improved.   [C.O.B.) 


AyAIUIILE   EjerLOTWENTfl. 

The  natch-makini,'  industry  finds 
work  for  men  so  long  as  eyesight 
is  good.  Women,  if  able  to  work, 
get  If  Gd  a  day  for  charing.  Irish 
labourers 


A  fair  proportion  ol  men  over 
G5  still  work  in  the  mills  and 
workshopa  at  light  tasks  suited  to 
their  (ailing  powers.  Many  are 
employed  in  street  sweeping  at  14f 
a  week.  Women  often  live  with 
married  children,  and  mind  tbe 
babies  and  houEe  while  the  mothers 
work.  Some  keep  smal!  shops ; 
women  seem  more  able  to  supple- 
ment out  relief  by  small  earoings 
than  men. 


109.  fWhnle  union.)  The  class  between  those  whose 
tomfort  is  DtiFsured,  and  thope  receiving  relief  from  thi 
rates,  generally  live  in  a  lair  and  reaEonable  degree  of 
comfort ;  most  recipients  of  out  relief  are  also  fairly 
comfortable ;  cases  of  want  and  privation  are  osually 
Attributable  to  dissipation  or  other  misconduct.  An  aged 
deserving  person  in  want  could  not  long  escape  notice  from 
lome  of  the  numerous  official  or  semi-official  viiitorB  (:g. 
clergy,  inspectors  of  all  sorts,  dc). 


Men  find  work  in  watching 
ships,  (tockH,  ofHces,  or  as  time- 
keepers, messengers,  hawkers, 
tailors,  cobblers,  and  scavengers ; 
many  as  light  porters  in  and  about 
cotton  warehouses ;  earnings,  'it  to 
4ilHl,butworI[  is  precariouB,  hirings 
often  from  day  today.  Women  do 
domestic  work,  often  for  relations ; 
knitting,  sewing,  fruit  or  fish  howk- 
ing.  and  bag  mending  in  ware- 
houses ;  eamingH,  Sd  to  1(  G<1  a  day. 


109.  Ih.  [Whole  union.)  Whrn  there  is  evidenee  o( 
respectability  and  the  home  is  satisfactory,  out  relief  (2t 
or  2t  (S,1)  is  allowed,  it  it  can  be  supplemented.  On  the 
nhole,  the  needy  aged  are  in  this  way  (airly  provided 
for.  Improved  wages  enable  them  to  live  in  greater 
comfort  than  20  years  ago.  [C.  O.  S.] 


ipacilatcd  for  their 
lb  may  get  ship  and 
ireei  wntcniug,  earning  about  Hj 
<r  3»  Gif  per  day  or  night.  For 
I  omen,  caretaking  of  empty  houses, 
.I'Bshing.  charing,  sewing,  or  knit- 
ting.  All  this  is  very  limited  in 
supply. 


r.V  THE  NOItTItERK  DISTRICT. 


M.        F.        Total.        M.        F.        TuUl. 


Total  ratipcn. 
%oCpnupef». 


'   SUPI'ORT  OTHER   THAN   PARISH   AHO  EARN'tNCS. 


■tc. 


Saiinga  oii  considerable,  judg- 
ing b;  the  amount  in  the  Local 
Saiinij^  J3ank  given  up  in  IH'J'ii 
in  favour  ol  the  P.O.    Ho  Irish 


Much  help  is  given  in  thi< 


There  ftre  36  almphouses  with 
weekly  allowance  of  4i  to  B«  lo 
each  occupant . 


Very  few  inswa  for  old-ajte 
annuities.  Only  2  or  3  Friendly 
or  trade  Societies  (c^.  tbe  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  EngioeorB) 
giveBuperancuation  allowance!. 
Over  £'JO0.000  was  invested  in 
various  Banks,  Co  -  operative 
Stores.  Building  Societies.ttc.by 
working  peoplein  189-2.  i;.M5,lM)0 
was  lieposiled  in  the  Co-opera- 
tite  Stores  alone,  and  this  may 
fairly  be  consiUcred  ai  provision 
tor  old  age. 


In  . 


family  has  been  well  brought 
up,  aged  parents  ore  oheer- 
fultj  maintained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  factory  sys- 
tem enables  children  loearn 
good  wages  and  be  inde- 
pendent at  an  early  age ;  il 
anything  alienates  theiu  {r.g. 
baieh  treatment  or  vicious 
habits  on  theii  parents'  part) 
they  are  unwiUing  later  to 
help  except  tmder  compul- 
sion, and  readiness  to  main- 
tain aged  parents  does  not 


There  are  several  endowed 
charities;  one  provides  clothing 
to  the  value  o(  £110  yearly. 
Various  societies  supported  by 
subscription  distribute  food, 
clothing  and  money  (about  £200 
to  400  or  500  people}.  Accredited 
members  above  iiS  of  variooa 
Churches  and  Chapels  ate  not 
numerous,  but  invariably  receive 
help  when  it  is  ueeded;  the 
"Poor  Funds"  cannot  giva 
regular  support  in  other  cases. 


The 


which  the  aged  poor  are  loand 
to  be  supported,  or  even  largely 
helped,  by  their  own  savinnsoT 
through  Insurance  and  Provi- 
dent Societies. 


It  is  believed  that  the 
majority  are  helped  by  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  by 
religious  or  charitable  or- 
gaoiisation  or  both,  or  by  atl 
of  these. 


small  number  of  aged  men 
probably  receive  permanent 
allowances  (generally  2i  1^1  a 
week)  from  Sick  Clubs.  Some 
few  have  saved  in  Penny  or  P.O. 
SaTings  Caokg. 


Not  infrequently  they  liv 
with  one  of  tlieir  children  a 
long  a»  the  latter  can  main 
tain  them,  other  childre 
contributing, 
old  employers  help. 


The  various  Churches  provide 
for  a  certain  number.  Several 
funds  eiist  for  granting  aliow- 
ances  to  aged  people. 
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Xcdlot  oiilf 


PAKTICCLiBH    AS    TO     THE    AgKD    PoOB- 


llE.  [Ona  parish.]  Pop.  of  ftboul  4000,  consislmg  of 
nmbrelliL  makers,  hawkera,  vagranta,  and  a  few  small 
tnkdespeople,  publicans,  and  lacturj  bands.  The  aged  ore 
much  tc  be  pitied,  being  for  Ihs  moHt  put  in  a  aeiui- 
deatitute  coudition. 


Umbre  I  la-making,  han'king,  ae-w- 
ing,  helping  in  houses  for  (ood  and 
shelter.  Bamings  from  5i  down- 
wards; B  few  of  the  more  skilful 
may  get  a  little  more. 


115.  Ji».  [One  pariah.]  They  are  in  a  trying  poai 
saved  from  destitution  or  the  workhouse,  by  a 
gifts ;  their  familica  often  having  enough  to  do  to 
themtelvea. 


For  women,  liawkiog  cakes,  Ac, 
cleanmg  warehouEes,  taking  care  of 
house  and  children  while  parent* 
work.  Men  act  as  night  watdierfl, 
or  are  kept  on  at  their  old  employ- 
ment out  of  charity. 


n  often  clean  offices. 


110.  [One  pariah.]  It  ia  extremely  bad.  The  majority 
&re  dependent  upon  money  from  their  children,  the 
regularity  of  the  supply  depending  on  whether  the  children 
are  employed.  This  is  eked  out  by  pariah  relief.  Owing 
to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  unskilled  labour 
market,  there  ia  little  hope  of  anyone  over  fifty  being 
employcid.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of 
well-to-do  artisans  in  the  parish,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  all  the  people  being  extremely  poor. 


Some  of  the  men  do  odd  jobg, 
and  some  of  the  women  go  oat 
charing  or  earn  a  little  by  minding 
the  children  of  mothers  at  work,  or 
by  sewing. 


f.V  THE  NORTHERS  DISTRICT. 


[.iNruIui — CbnU. 


lledlial  on 
ToUl  liaup 


Mkass  of  Support  otueh  than  Parish  and  Eabmnos. 


TbBUT     AOKNCIEB,     iKSORiKCE, 


The  BK^d  are  supported  by 
doles,  parish  relief,  and  the  help 
of  relatives,  moBt  Irom  oil  thne 
soDTces,  ihe  rest  from  two. 


There  la  Utile  of  thie. 


Little  money  is  given, 
grown-up  children  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  both  enda 
meet;  but  often  a  home  and 
a  ahsra  ot  the  household 
food  are  provided. 


They  are  helped  by  gifts  from 
the  clergy  and  Chucch  ahnB.  A 
little  judiciously  girea  to  persons 
well-lfnown  as  desecTing  often 
suCBcei  to  prevent  their  losing 
hope  and  breaking  down  slto- 


The  Msnahester  and  Sslford 

Savings  Bank,  with  branchea  in 
various  places,  have  in  the  last 
twenty  years  received  increasing 
deposits. 


Children  in  well-ordered 
families  are  marvellouBly 
Faithful  in  bringing  their 
wages  U)  their  parents. 


These  case*  are  rare.  One 
ca.se  is  known  of  a  man  sup- 
ported by  a  fund  connected 
with  the  Freemasons. 


Aged  parents,  especially 
the  mothers,  are  often  pro- 
vided with  house-room  and 
food.  Sometiuiefl  this  is 
done  by  those  not  related  to 


t  available  from 
Lot  large,  and  the 
,  veiy  irregular. 
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Gouuty  .....  Lanx'astkb — Cotitd. 
Union 


123.  Onnskirk. 


Paupers  over  65 : 

In«(l(K)r 

Out-<lo*>r .... 
Meilical  only 

Total  ]uiiipeni 

Pop.  over  05  . . 
%  of  {Mtipers  . . 


M. 


1-23 

137 

11 


271 


2,000 
18% 


F. 


Total. 


54 

2lH» 

3 


177 

406 

14 


826 


2,8(J3 
% 


11  »- 


597 


124    Warrington. 


M. 


105 

182 

6 


243 


4,032    1 1,052 
12%    123% 


F. 


Total. 


m 

208 


174 
400 

15 


340  . 


58U 


1,275 
27% 


2,327 
2.-.  % 


125.  West  Derby. 


M. 


F. 


797  '  854 
288  1,252 
217  I     280 


1,302 


5,347 
24% 


2,380 


7.825 

% 


30*^ 


T<»tel. 


1,051 

1,540 

497 


3,088 


13,172 
28% 


Particulars  as  to  thtc  Aged  Poor. 


120.  Bunilcy. 


M.    I    F.    I     Total. 


141 

281 

55 


At  t 


83 

543 

50 


070 


1,091  ,  2,405 
24%  •  27% 


224 
824 
105 


1,153 


4,486 
25% 


Condition. 


123.  [Southport  and  Birkdale  chiefly.]  These  places  are 
exceptionally  prosperous.  There  are  comparatively  few  who 
cannot  find  sympathy  and  help  in  need.  Still  the  condition 
of  the  aged  poor,  even  where  thoroughly  respectable  and 
deserving,  is  comfortless  enough.  There  is  not  much  desti- 
tution in  any  part  of  the  union.  Many  can  get  on  fairly  in 
summer,  but  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  in  winter.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  the  last  20  years,  certainly  none 
for  the  worse. 


123.  bis,  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  surely  though  slowly  improving.  Through 
want  of  care  in  their  younger  days,  few  have  made  pro- 
vision for  old  age. 


AvAiL-iDLE  Employments. 


In  the  busier  times  men  get  some 
employment  at  their  former  occu- 
pation at  something  like  ordinary 
wages  ;  the  older  they  get  the  less 
chance  they  have  of  this.  Women 
can  get  a  little  charing,  nursing, 
and  helping  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
families.  A  few  who  are  capable 
and  of  good  character  act  as 
domestic  servants,  even  after  65, 
servants  being  hard  to  get.  Some 
do  knitting  and  sewing,  earnings 
small  and  precarious. 


There  are  no  manufactories,  and 
the  old  find  little  to  do ;  women  do 
a  little  charing,  and  old  men  get 
odd  jobs  on  farms  at  busy  times. 


124.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  good,  and  much  better  than 
20  years  ago ;  many  are  entirely  supported  by  relatives, 
others  helped  by  the  Church  and  various  religious  denomi- 
nations and  friends ;  where  necessary  they  receive  out  relief. 


For  men,stone-breaking,scaveng- 
ing,  firewood  cutting,  bill  deliver- 
ing, earnings  from  Is  a  day  upwards. 
For  women,  charing  and  nursing, 
earnings  from  2«  6d  a  week  to  Is  a 
day. 


For  summai-y  of  Northern 
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Lavcastkr. 


127.  Clithcroe. 


M. 


23 
01 


84 


622 
13% 


F. 


Total. 


110 


32 

171 


119 


2()3 


614 


10  "^ 


1,236 
16% 


128.  UUckbuni. 


M. 


2S6 

20.) 

81 


F. 

ISO  i 

440  I 

31> 


Total. 


526 


668 


2,61S 
20% 


3.448 
20% 


4iU> 

«-..)S 

70 


1,104 


6,0(W 

-t» 


20  a 


129.  Chorley. 


M. 


F.       Total. 


103 

120 

0 


80  i 
160 
4 


•>oo 


32 


203  ] 


183 

89 

289 

46 

13 

2 

430 

67 

1.016  1 1,202 
22%  I  17% 


2,218 
10% 


130.  Barrow-iu- 
Furnw*. 


M. 


F. 


12 

123 

7 


480 
18% 


142 


580 
26% 


Total. 


51 

160 

0 


229 


1,010 

22% 


131.  Fylde. 


M. 


45 

55 

2 


23 
133 

8 


102  I     164 


1,149     1,422 


9%  •  11% 


ToUl. 


68 

188 

10 


26<> 


2,571 
10% 


Means  of  Support  other  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 


Thbut  Agencies,  Insurance, 
<Src. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  known. 


Assistance  from  Belativeb. 


Many  find  a  home  with 
children  or  near  relatives, 
but  service  is  generally  ex- 
pected in  return.  In  other 
cases  relatives  seldom  do 
more  than  they  could  be 
compelled  to  do. 


A  very  small  percentage  of  i      Children   as   a    rule   are 

V4V  m  ■«•  a.  a 


the  old  have  saved  anything. 
There  is  more  thrift  among  the 
younger,  though  many  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 


good  to  aged  parents,  even 
where  they  have  large 
families  of  their  own. 


As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
these  give  no  help. 


About  one-third. 


Chubch,  Chapel,  and  Oboanized 
Chabitt. 


Churches  and  Chapels  give  a 
fair  amount  of  help ;  sometimes 
permanent  allowances  ot  2$  M 
to  8«  a  month  are  made.  An 
actively  managed  Provident 
Society  provides  homes  for  16 
aged  women,  and  pensions  21 
others  with  2f  6d  a  week.  Its 
work  is  gradually  increasing. 
There  is  much  private  charity 
and  the  weU-to-do  often  have 
pensioners. 


The  aged  poor  are  helped  from 
the  Church  offertories;  the 
deserving  are  never  allowed  to 
be  in  real  want.  Several  charities 
help  them  in  winter. 


_ 


From    £250    to    £300     per 
annum. 


Tfijportsy  see  next  page. 
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NORTHERN     DISTRICT. 
SuMMART  OP  Reports. 

This  district  includes  Northumberland,  Durham,  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Lancashire,  and 
contains  131  unions,  from  81  of  which  we  have  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  old. 

Employments. 

The  employments  available  for  old  men  are  by  far  the 
best  in  country  districts,  where  as  shepherds  and  at  farm 
work  they  continue  to  an  advanced  age.  "  Shepherds  and 
others  staying  for  long  are  rarely  turned  off,"  but  the 
system  of  yearly  hiring,  where  it  prevails,  is  against  the 
formation  of  such  lasting  ties.  In  mining  districts  old  men 
'^  do  lighter  work  after  65  at  reduced  wage.  Later  on 
have  no  employment ;  might  do  more  garden  work."  Or 
in  ironworks,  &c.,  *'  a  few  are  kept  on  as  assistant  time- 
keepers and  for  light  work."  Where  *'  all  employments 
are  highly  skilled  or  laborious,  age  specially  disqualifies. 
Men  over  50,  out  of  work,  can  get  no  employment."  On  the 
Tyne  it  is  reported  that  the  old  "  have  no  employments, 
except  those  followed  when  younger,"  and  that  they  are 
'^  considered  incapable  far  too  early."  '^  Sailors  when  old 
obtain  employment  with  difficulty."  In  places  of  summer 
resort,  and  in  fishing  villages,  ''the  old  have  unusual 
facilities,  getting  odd  jobs  in  summer  and  preparing  fishing 
gear  in  winter."  "  Odd  jobs," ''  occasional  stone-breaking," 
''  a  little  hawking,"  is  all  that  offers  for  old  men  in  most 
cases ;  or  they  are  ''  kept  on  mainly  out  of  charity.'^ 

Old  women  are  more  useful.  Their  employments  are 
domestic.  They  do  washing,  go  out  charing  or  nursing,  or, 
if  too  infirm  for  such  things,  can  still  look  after  children  and 
release  others  for  work,  and  to  the  last  can  sew  a  little  or 
knit.  But  "  younger  women  compete,  and  the  supply  of 
work  is  limited."     Some  (of  the  strongest)  act  as  house- 
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keepers  to  widowers  with  children,  or  take  in  lodgers.  The 
happiest  and  also  commonest  lot  is  to  live  with  married 
children  whoso  care  they  can  repay  by  small  services.  In 
the  agricultural  parts  some  old  women  do  light  field  work, 
especially  in  harvest  time.  Another  authority  says  : "  Women 
do  very  little  field  work.*^  In  the  towns — at  Hull,  for 
instance — the  old  women  do  envelope  folding,  rag  sorting, 
&c.,  at  which  vigorous  women  may  earn  10«  a  week — the 
old,  perhaps  3^. 

Thrift  Agencies. 

The  reports  as  to  savings  are  almost  invariably  unfavour- 
able. "Thrift,  as  a  rule,  little  known  or  practised.*^  "A 
few  only  have  saved."  "  Thrift  not  so  general  as  it  should 
be.'*  "A  small  number  have  money  in  Savings  Banks. 
Younger  people  are  subscribing  for  endowment  policies. 
Majority  insure  for  burial  only."  '^Few  thrift  agencies 
used  beyond  coal  and  clothing  clubs."  "  Very  few  cases 
of  saving  through  thrift  agencies."  "  People  very  unthrifty 
as  a  rule  " ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  By  "  thrift "  is  here  meant 
making  provision  for  old  age.  "  Frieudly  societies  largely 
used ;  give  help  in  sickness — sickness  impresses  the  mind , 
old  age  does  not."  "  Clothing  clubs  much  patronised." 
"  Provident  clubs  very  common."  Sick  benefit  is  continued 
on  a  reduced  scale  in  chronic  cases,  but  some  of  the  clubs 
are  very  unsound.  Of  a  portion  of  Darlington  it  is  said  : 
"This  district  compares  favourably  with  others.  Many  live 
in  their  own  houses,  acquired  through  a  Building  Society." 
These  organizations  are  frequently  mentioned,  and,  with 
Co-operative  Societies,  appear  to  be  the  most  eflBcacious 
methods  of  saving.  "  Penny  Banks  are  well  worked  in 
some  places."  The  Prudential  Assurance  Company  is 
largely  patronised.  "More,"  it  is  said,  "  might  be  done  in 
early  and  middle  life.  Improvidence  is  very  common; 
many  give  their  wives  20*  and  waste  the  rest  in  drinking, 
gambling,  football,  &c."      "Dividing  Societies  do  harm. 
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beinsr  looked  on  as  a  substitute  for  Permanent  Benefit 
Society;  tlie  'divide'  often  squandered.  They  are  run  by 
publicans." 

From  one  or  two  unions  the  report  is  different.  Of 
Halifax  it  is  said:  "There  is  much  thrift;  many  retire 
comfortably  on  savings  and  help  of  children."  In  Rochdale, 
though  "  very  few  insure  for  old  age  annuities,  and  only 
two  or  three  Friendly  or  Trade  Societies  {e.g.  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers)  give  superannuation  allowances, 
over  £900,000  was  invested  in  various  banks.  Co-operative 
Stores,  Building  Societies,  &c.,  by  working  people  in  1 892. 
£515,900  was  deposited  in  the  Co-operative  Stores  alone, 
and  this  may  fairly  be  considered  as  provision  for  old  age." 
In  some  of  the  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  fell-side 
parishes  'Hhey  are  a  thrifty  people,  and  frequently 
supported  in  old  age  by  their  savings ; "  while  from 
Sedbergh  we  hear,  "  They  are  very  thrifty,  and  many  have 
saved  a  good  deal."  But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  entirely 
on  the  other  side,  and  there  seems  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  town  and  country,  mining  or  manufacturing 
districts,  or  sea-port  places.  From  Skip  ton  comes  the 
pregnant  remark,  '^  Savings,  when  made  at  all,  are  con- 
siderable." 

Assistance  from  Relatives. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  is  conflicting,  and  of  all  shades, 
as  follows :  "  Children  and  relatives  help  to  a  large  extent;  the 
kindly  feeling  being  increased  by  frequent  intermarriages." 
In  the  rural  parts  of  the  Morpeth  union,  and  in  Morpeth 
itself,  *' children  support  aged  parents  remarkably  well, 
regarding  out  relief  as  a  disgrace.  This  is  not  so  much  tho 
case  among  miners,  though  they  can  earn  double.  Sons 
are  often  with  difficulty  made  to  contribute,  and  out  relief 
is  not  accounted  a  disgrace."  In  the  Cockermouth  union 
"  children  are  most  generous  in  supporting  aged  parents, 
especially  unmarried  female   domestic   servants.     Married 
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sons  also  do  so  in  many  cases.  The  Cumberland  poor 
are  very  kind  to  one  another,"  The  Rochdale  account 
states  that,  '^  In  many  cases  where  a  family  has  been  well 
brought  up,  aged  parents  are  cheerfully  maintained.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  factory  system  enables  children  to  earn 
good  wages,  and  be  independent  at  an  early  age;  if 
anything  alienates  them  {e.g.  harsh  treatment  or  vicious 
habits  on  their  parents*  part)  they  are  unwilling  in  after 
years  to  help  except  under  compulsion,  and  readiness  to 
maintain  aged  parents  does  not  seem  to  be  growing.*'  In 
many  places  ''aged  parents,  especially  the  mothers,  are 
often  provided  with  house-room  and  food." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  ''children  help  to  a 
very  limited  extent;  if  a  son  crosses  into  Scotland  the 
Guardians  cannot  compel  him  to  assist  his  parents." 
"  Children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  help ;  they  themselves  marry 
improvidently."  This  informant  adds:  "Neighbourly  help 
among  the  poor  is  a  common  and  pleasant  feature."  In 
another  place,  "Children  and  near  relatives,  even  when 
well-to-do  tradesmen,  make  money  payments  to  aged 
relatives  very  unwillingly,  quite  content  that  they  should  be 
in  the  House,  or  have  out  relief-  But  children  will 
generally  give  mothers  a  home,  and  what  comfort  they  can^ 
for  28  6d  out  relief." 

Hardly  less  unfavourable  is :  "  Children  help  a  little  when 
they  have  no  families  of  their  own ;"  but  another  authority 
says :  "  Children  as  a  rule  treat  aged  parents  better  than 
younger  people  treat  their  children."  The  most  satisfac- 
tory report  comes  from  Whitby,  where  it  is  said:  "An 
excellent  spirit  prevails.  Classes  shade  into  one  another 
very  gradually,  and  the  best  off  very  often  have  and  help 
poor  relatives." 

Charities. 

"Most  Churches  have  regular  offertory  for  sick  and 
aged."     "  Some  Chapels  give  monthly  allowance  to  their 

10 
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own  aged  members; ''  but  as  a  rule  Chapels  cannot  do  more 
than  "  maintain  themselves/^  On  the  whole,  such  charities 
afford  *' considerable  help,  especially  in  sickness  and 
infirmity/^  but  give  '^  rather  supplementary  and  occasional 
than  regular  support/'  Of  Sheffield,  it  is  said  :  '^  The 
problem  is  the  continuous  pinching  poverty  of  out- door 
paupers  and  aged  persons  dependent  on  children,  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  pauperism/'  From  Richmond  (North 
Riding)  we  hear  ^^  probably  too  much  is  done.  Churches 
are  very  liberal.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  coal 
given  away  yearly.  Twelve  widows'  almshouses  with 
pensions.  Other  benefactions,  £169  per  annum/'  Alms- 
houses for  aged  women  are  mentioned  in  a  good  many  cases. 
But  the  Whitehaven  reports  notes  that  in  that  neighbour- 
hood "there  is  a  strange  lack  of  almshouses  as  compared, 
e,g.  with  the  Midlands  and  South."  Temporary  help  by 
distribution  of  soup  and  bread  is  given  in  many  places  in 
times  of  distress,  as  when  there  is  prolonged  frost.  Dole 
charities  are  numerous,  and  the  endowed  charities,  in  some 
places,  are  considerable. 

General  Condition, 

The  accounts  vary  a  good  deal.  We  have,  for  instance : 
'^  Condition  not  one  of  extreme  poverty,  except  in  rare  cases, 
e.gr.  of  notorious  intemperance.  Coal  cheap.  Out  relief 
only  applied  for  in  absolute  necessity,  and  even  refused 
when  offered  ";  and  "  very  few  in  want,  chiefly  those  from 
rural  districts  who  have  taken  up  mining  too  late  in  life." 
"  Their  condition  is  good  compared  with  most  districts  in 
England.  Wages  have  been  high  for  many  years,  and 
from  the  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  of  the  people,  cases 
of  absolute  want  are  few  and  generally  traceable  to  some 
recogfnized  fault.  No  district  is  known  where  so  few 
applications  for  alms  are  made^  owing  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  people.^^  This  account  is  perhaps  exception- 
ally favourable,  but  many  of  those  from  Cumberland  and 
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Westmorland  are  very  good  :  "In  some  cases  the  aged  are 
straitened  in  winter,  but  the  percentage  of  absolutely 
destitute  is  very  small/^  and  in  most  parts  a  '^  commendable 
feeling  of  independence  prevails."  On  the  other  hand, 
reports  from  other  districts  say :  '^  As  a  rule,  the  aged  have 
no  savings,  and  when  too  old  to  work  rely  on  Guardians  for 
support;"  and  "Dependent  chiefly  on  the  workhouse  or 
out  relief,  or  help  from  relatives  or  friends/^  In  Kendal 
though  "  they  are  not  absolutely  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  scale  of  comfort  is  very  low  for  aged  persons/' 
The  "  Alkali  Works  at  St.  Helen's  and  Widnes  seem  to 
age  men  prematurely,"  and  in  Leeds,  though  old  age  is  said 
not  to  produce  want,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  "  men  are 
aged  long  before  65 ;  over  65  they  are  comfortable,  their 
trouble  is  the  help  they  often  have  to  give  their  children." 
In  some  parts  of  Manchester  "  the  aged  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a  semi-destitute  condition;" 
"  owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  unskilled  labour 
market,  there  is  little  hope  of  anyone  over  50  being 
employed."  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  is  that  *'by 
various  means  they  are  well  provided  for  and  looked  after, 
especially  the  more  deserving;"  these  means  including 
out  relief,  "  inadequate  in  itself  but  usually  supplemented 
by  charity."  Another  report  has,  "  Out-door  paupers  are 
a  very  pitiable  class,  living  on  2«  6d  or  Sa  eked  out  by 
occasional  charitable  help;  condition  varies  with  general 
poverty  of  district  and  amount  of  charity  available."  And 
another  refers  to  "  some  hardship  from  inadequate  out 
relief,"  but  the  more  general  view  accepts  out  relief  as  a 
valuable  and  desirable  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  friends 
and  relations :  "  Out  relief  is  looked  on  as  no  disgrace, 
though  they  are  ashamed  of  entering  the  workhouse." 

Everywhere  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  entering  the 
House.  From  one  union  where  the  treatment  in  the  House 
is  reported  as  kind  and  liberal,  it  is  said  that  while  "  old 
women    have    a    strong   antipathy    to    going    there,    old 
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if 


men,  as  a  rule^  have  not^  and  when  there  are  contented. 
In  explanation,  it  is  said,  "  Old  women  can  often  find  a 
home,  but  old  men  are  less  willingly  taken  charge  of."  It 
is  even  said  that  wives  supporting  themselves  have  sent 
their  husbands  to  the  House  when  past  work.  Yet  here 
out  relief  is  freely  given  to  aged  persons  with  relatives 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Teesdale  is  reported  to  suffer  from  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Cottages  defective  and  damp,  due  partly  to  very 
old  property.  As  to  Chester-le-Street,  it  is  said  the 
''  most  serious  thing  affecting  the  aged  is  lack  of  cottages. 
All  are  owned  by  collieries  and  occupation  reserved  for  work- 
people. An  old  man  past  work  loses  his  right  and  receives 
notice  to  quit.  Owing  to  great  dearth  of  houses  all  round 
great  distress  ensues,  and  people  live  in  places  unfit  for 
habitation.  No  land  for  building  is  obtainable  at  reason- 
able rates.'' 

The   present   condition   as  compared  with   the  past  is 
reported  better  in  some  instances,  worse  in  others.     From 
Bradford,  we  hear  of  "less  intemperance  than  twenty  years 
ago."    Wakefield  reports :  '^  Condition  greatly  improved ;'' 
and  at  Dewsbury,  "  Things  are  better  than  twenty  years 
ago;  work  has  been  fairly  constant,  children  help  more 
willingly    and     generally."      In    Brampton,     "  they    are 
generally  in  a  better  condition  than   a   generation   ago ; 
necessaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper,  sanitary  provisions 
better,  the  diminished  population  makes  workers  scarce, 
and  farmers  have  to  employ  aged  men   more  frequently 
than  in  the  past."     The  Whitehaven  account  states  that 
'^  the  general  standard  of  comfort  has  been  considerably 
raised    by    increased   commercial   prosperity  and   wages, 
hence  the  aged  live  in  greater   comfort  than  twenty  years 
ago.     The  disposition  seems  increasing  to  regard  out  relief 
as  an  old  age  pension,  to  which  long  payment  of  rates  has 
established  a  claim.     It  is  often  asked  for  where  children 
are  comparatively  well  oflP."     But  from  Halifax  we  learn, 
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*'  their  condition  is  worse,  as  trade  lias  been  bad  '/^  and 
from  Richmond  the  report  is  that  ''  decrease  of  trade  and 
of  prosperity  makes  their  condition  less  comfortable  and 
self-respecting,  and  more  eleemosynary  than  formerly/^ 

Stokesley  also  reports  an  unfavourable  change.  From 
Gateshead  we  hear  of  more  need  of  help,  owing  to  growth 
of  large  works  and  transfer  to  Limited  Liability  Companies, 
causing  the  discharge  of  old  servants;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  relatives  are  reported  better  able  to  assist ;  sanitary 
matters  immensely  improved,  and  alleviating  agencies 
largely  multiplied.  From  Hartlepool  we  hear  ''  the  aged 
have  much  greater  diflSculty  than  formerly  in  getting  light 
employment ;  "  and  from  South  Shields,  *'  the  old  are  pro- 
bably less  well  off  than  twenty  years  ago.^^  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  favourable  reports  predominate  :  ''  The  poor 
are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  twenty  years  ago  ^'; 
''  better  wages  make  the  home  they  share  more  comfortable 
than  formerly .'*  "  Younger  men  are  pressing  the  old  out 
of  employment,  but  food  and  clothing  are  cheaper." 
*'  Twenty  years  ago  agriculture  was  flourishing  and  money 
more  plentiful,  but  its  purchasing  power  much  less." 
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a.  CkJtoli  JArringtOO 


Outdoor  '. '. '. 
Hedlcsl  an): 

ToUlptupora 


«.        r.        ToUI. 


s  TO  TBB  Aqed  Poor. 


K   Eui'LOVinEHTB. 


134.  [Agrioullural  parishes  only,  from  which  Newnmrkpt 
and  ad]aoent  parish  differ,]  About  1  %  of  whole  popuk- 
lion  at  anj  one  time  in  receipt  of  relict  thiniigh  old  age. 
01  persons  dying  above  IX),  about  45  "1^  have  at  some  tiiuo 
or  odier  receiTcd  reliel  from  Guatdiana.  In  thia  eomparas 
favourabl;  with  other  pacts  of  counlr;.  There  Kre  oaeea 
of  men  who  hare  worked  hard  40  or  60  years,  necepting 
redaced  wages  aa  they  grow  inSrm,  till  wholly  incapacitated , 
and  then  becoming  destitute  or  miserabl;  poor, — thia  is  a 
diilgTBee  to  our  social  syatem. 


Old  men  no  longer  Gt  for  regnlkr 
work,  largely  employed  byanireyora 
an  roads  at  Oi  a  week.  Old  wo 
gat  occasional  odd  jobs  at  nan 
minding  children  for  motheni  at 
worlc.  picking  fruit,  Ac;  very  pre- 
carious ;  sot  more  than  an  occasiooal 
li  a  day.  Those  strong  enough  am 
get  wort  on  the  land  or  washing  and 
charing. 


185.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  comfortable.  Worst  oft  are 
those  In  receipt  of  out  relief,  with  no  other  support,  and 
with  rent  to  pay  ;  theyare  small  proportion.  On  v,-hale,  not 
much  to  cry  out  about,  save  that  so  many  come  on  rates. 
Condition  much  improved ;  disoomforts  of  lot  much  les- 
sened by  cheaper  food,  improved  sanitary  inspection,  belter 
kdmiDiatration  of  poor  law. 


Only  Dgrioultaral  work  for  men  at 
reduced  wages,  according  to  physi- 
cal ability  (It  to  Ii  Tid  a  day).  Old 
hands  in  paper  mills,  factoricH,  and 
on  farms,  not  generally  turned  off 
(or  age,  unless  too  feeble  to  work.  No 
regular  employment  open  to  old 
women ;  a  few  odd  jobs  foe  oapabla 


13G.  (Town]    Neither  better  nor  worse  than  for  some 

CE  past,  but  much  improved  since  20  ycara  ago.  Far 
out  relief  given  ;  still  great  lack  of  spirit  of  manly 
independenoe.  Little  thrift  and  too  great  readiness  to 
depend  on  charity. 


A  few  aged  take  care  of  Collega 
bedmakera'  children,  while  mothen 
are  away,  or  of  their  own  grand- 
children, or  neigh  Wurs' children  for 
small  payment.     Ko  other  employ* 


1ST,  [Whole  union.]  Satisfactory,  taking  circuinitances 
and  BurroondingE  into  account,  ft  might  be  better,  baa 
been  worae.     There  has  been  decided  improvement  ii 


Average  labourer  works  till  he  can 
work  no  longer,  i.e.  to  70  or  75, 
Some  few  take  light  work,  or  do  odd 
joba,  earning  amall  pittance.  If 
quite  broken  down  or  worn  out  they 
go  to  the  workhouae. 


138.  [Whole  union.)  Fairly  good,  and  much  improved. 
Most  of  tbe  men  belong  to  Dene&t  Clubs ;  when  these  fail, 
they  are  well  cared  for  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


For  women,  chance  work ;  (or 
men,  chiefly  agrienltural  work  as 
long  as  theii  strength  lasts ;  wagea 
lOf  a  week. 


For  aummaiy  of  Eattem 
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Means  ok  Support  other  than  Pahihh  j 


Totiil  p>.iiper«. 


^^  AHSiaTAMCa  FHOU  HEI.lTirES. 

Labourers  are,  on  tha  vtiele,  Asiiatiuiee  not  given  as 
decidedly  thrifty.  Many  aave  reiuiily  Bi  could  be  wished, 
againBt  old  age,  when  cost  o!  but  aged  poor  more  sup- 
bringillg  Dp  lamily  not  too  ported  than  (onnerly  with- 
heavy.  Not  much  insurance  i  out  application  to  R,  O. 
to  seenra  old  age  penaians.  ]  owing  lo  growing  tendency 
Friendly  societies  hare  fair '  of  (iuardiana  to  refuse  out 
nomberof  membera.andgiveaa- ,  relief.  Aged  women  often 
nee  in  iilneas  of  URed.  La-  i  lodged  and  boarded  by 
bourers'  wagea  do  not  admit  of  '  children  in  return  tor  small 
saving  when  there  is  a  family  I  household  services. 
'lO  bring  up.  | 


Nothing  very  n 


itioeable.  An 
n,  infirm  but 
not  ill,  gets  perhaps  la  a 
month  from  Church  or  Cbapol 
alnis.  OT  an  occasional  li  from 
friendly  farmer.  In  many 
parishes,  occasional  doles,  in 
some  almshouses. 


Extremely  rare  t 
poor  so  supported. 

any  living    

agancies     o  -  .,      . 

occasionally  on  savings  through    out  relief  I 
thrift.    Doubtless  a  few  in  re-     relatives, 
ceipl  oE  parish  relief  have  some 
savings  or  money  left  them. 


1  receipt  ol  out  In  one  parish,  (!  aged  people 
re  some  such  supportedbyacontinuouscharit- 
and  geoerally  .  able  bequest.  No  olhera  entirslr 
lot  in  receipt  of  I  supported.  Many  have  additionu 
e  maintained  by  <  help  from  Church  and  charitabia 
bequests,  bnt  not  maob  comes 


very  few  casea  o{  persons'      Bulk  of  aged  poor  are  anp- 
receiving  peuaions  from  socie-    ported  by  children,  relative? 
ties,    e.i).    Old     Shepherds    oi- '  and  friends, 
similar  clubs.  I 


Many  of  the  higher  class 
labonrers  (i  f  the  sober  and 
industrious)  have  saved  a  little 
money    iif   ^     r. 


Help  from  relatives  is  supple- 
mented by  occasional  ticket  tt>i 
meat,  coala,  or  grocery,  from 
I  District  Visitor.  In  one  parish  of 
I  81)00,  £100  is  annually  expended 
I  from  Church  Poor  Fund  on  aiek 
I  and  aged. 


I  No  regular  help  from  these 
'  sources  for  any  length  of  time ; 
though  aged  receive  something 
from     Church    and     organized 


j      Considerable  help  is  given  by 
I  the  Church  in  cases  of  temporary 

I  necessity. 


reportg,  see  pp.  178-185. 
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Pabticdlahs  as  to  the  Ai;ed  Poor. 


AVUUlBLB   Eliri^TUENTS. 


141.  [Whole  union.]   Fairly  ssliafuulor}-.  Most  apply 
and  receive  out  relief  -.  few  only  manage  without,     lii  m 
OMes  the  3i  from  c!ub  and  li  out  relief,  or  2i  (id  out  relief,  is 
made  up  to  living  point  by  children.    Workhouse  inn 
ue  kindlj  treated. 


If  men,  agricultural  work  to  75 
),  average  earnings  10»ain 
For  women,  charing  to  a  oartain 
age  and  sewing,  eaminge  I<  3il  ■ 

For  men,  work  on  fanca  and  ii 
gnrdenB.  For  women,  charing,  nars 
in;;,  knitting  guernseys  and  fisher- 
men's   mittens ;    fruit-picking    in 


142.  [Special  parish  and  whole  union.]  Out  relief  sjster 
largely  used ;  wants  of  poor  genetoualy  cared  for  by  wealthy 
Miidenta,  hence  general  condition  of  aged  is  fairly  comfort^ 
able.  Bcal  wiuil  or  distiees  very  rare,  ojid  at  onoe  relieved. 
Parish  oioeptiocolly  fortonote  in  Ei|uire,  large  proportion 
of  widows  (due  to  linka  ol  fishing)  induces  special  eympathy. 
bat  remark  applies  to  whole  umon.  Their  condition  i 
pares  favoarably  with  20  years  ago. 


Older  lishermen,  unfit  for  c 
are  given  light  work  on  squire's 
pstale;  wages  according  to  power; 
apart  from  this  no  syetcmatiQ  em- 
ployment or  domeBtic  induatiy. 
Small  earnings  for  help  to  neigh- 
bours, t.g.  nursing,  gardening. 


143.  [One  parish  typical  of  neifihbonring  country 
parishes.]  Surprising  that  oondition  seems  as  good  as  it 
does.  Ckmsidering  small  pittance  received  from  Board, 
food  remarkable  for  variety— a  little  meat,  cheese,  butter, 
Ae.  In  winter,  condition  much  affected  by  prica  of  fuel, 
expense  not  covered  by  amall  extra  allowance.  Margin  of 
improvement  very  small.  Amount  of  poriBh  pay  remains 
same,  food  and  clothing  cheaper.  Clothing  generally 
inaoffidlent. 


Women  keep  honee  tor  older  and 
more  helpless  ;  live  with  child,  and 
mind  children  for  a  "being," 
money,  pariah  pny  supplies  foi 
knit  stockings  for  men,  or  for  e 
to  charitable  ;  do  occasional  wash- 
ing for  a  meal's  victnala,  or  a 
little  butter.  No  regular  work 
allowed  when  receiving  relief.    Old 

in  do  light  out-door  work,  if  not 

the  pariah. 


14<.  [Whole  cnioD.]  At  the  present  time  good  on  the 
irhote,  and  much  improved,  very  few  able-bodied  men  o~ 
woman  apply  tor  relief. 


All  not  incapacitated  can  get 
omething  in  the  way  of  tharing 
r  agricultural  work. 
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[    &OENCIE3,    InBDBIISCC, 


AlmoBl  all  wen  are  tnemberb 
□(  Benefit  societies,  and  hnvc  at 
leaat  3«  a  week  (or  lile.  ThoiU' 
irithont  oFi«n  belonged  to  parisli 
olab,  DOW  broken  up.  Bene&l 
sounder  now. 


A  few  ictcivc  weekly  aid 
tbroagb  old  age  annuttica  from 
Provident  societies,  some  hare 
saved  in  domestic  service,  some 
(coaatgnards  and  widows)  have 
pessioni.  Be;ood  tbese,  tew 
depend,  even  partially,  on  sav- 
inga.  Manyinsure  for  sickneas; 
could  be  led  to  insure  for  old 
age  nnder  safe  saheme.  At 
present  they  suspect  such 
aobeiaea. 

Difiicult  to  ascertain ,  Many 
of  the  now  aged  paid  into 
"purse  clubs,"  long  broken  up. 
Too  old  to  join  modem  Benefit 
ties.  Cienernlly  insured 
tor  burial  (t.g.  in  Prudentinll ; 
often  torteil  pay  in  time  of  sick- 
neas,  Ac.  A  few  have  money  in 
savings  bank,  through  thrilt  or 
beqaesC 


Most  belong  to  Bome  Benefit 
olnb.  Mora  provision  ie  made 
for  BJckneiB  and  old  age  than 
(oimerly. 


AssiHTuicB  raou  Relittvcb. 


In  case  ol  familiES,  1*  per 
head  from  sons  supple- 
mented by  parish  rcliel  a^ 
necessary. 


Children  very  general Ij 
help,  commonly  by  givint^ 
house  rooxn.  Agricultural 
and  fishing  depression 
makes  this  less  oertain. 


These  give  ocooaional  relieL 


Aged     share     in    all    parish 

oharitiea,  and  have  the  largest 
share  of  Chnroh  alms. 


Diapoaition  to  help  good,  I  A  tew  settled  charit 
power  limited ;  aaaiatancc  I  aged  and  infirm,  but 
Kiven,   hut    proportionately  I  received  by  individuals  do  not 


:mall.  Fishermen  t 
ceptions,  and  can  do  more, 
by  pving  a  home  or  other- 
wise ;  many  now  having 
built  themselves  housea. 


Children  in  service  often 
pay  a  great  part  of  rent.  II 
married,  with  family,  can  do 
little.      Sometimes   brother 

thrifty  ,dyingwithoQt  family, 
leave  relations  1001  or  more. 
Comfort  of  aged  not  on 
parish  thus  materially  in- 
creased. 


go  far.  Church  and  Chapel 
offertories  given  as  need  oooun. 
Tendency  to  make  assistance 
more  Ejstematic  and  adeqiiate- 
Ihii,  not  thrift,  is  the  help 
relied  oq  in  time  of  need. 


Church  alma  for  poor  diMri- 
buted  to  all  known  cases  ot  dia- 

treu ;  about  9d  a  week,  not  in 
lieu  ol  parish  relief,  but  to  pro- 
vide additional  comfort  and 
fuel.  Chapels  kindly  to  own 
poor ;  give  in  kind,  money 
needed  for  '■  causa."  From 
parochial  charities,  gifti  of 
clothing  (7»  or  8»),  shoe  and 
clothing  clubs,  with  bonnsei  to 
members,  not  mueh  benefit  to 
ftged. 

There  are  many  dole  charities ; 
in  aoma  caaos  regular  help  U 
given  from  Church  Innda  to  the 
deserving  poor. 
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County.... 

Norfolk— ContJ. 

Union  .... 

148.  Blofield. 

149.  Norwich. 

150.  Way  land. 

151.  Freebridge  Lynn.j 

Paupers  over  65 : 
In-door    .... 
Out-door .... 
Medical  only 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

ToUl. 

M. 

F. 

TotaL 

24 

64 

4 

20 

130 

9 

44 

194 
13 

260 

816 

62 

176 

918 

69 

436 

1,234 

131 

25 
94 
10 

10 

160 

10 

86 

254 

20 

25 
114 

1 

6 

193 

2 

81 
807 

8 

Total  paupers 

92 

159 

251 

638     1,163 

1,801 

129 

180 

309 

140 

401 
29% 

201 

841 

Pop.  over  65  . . 
%of  paupern  .. 

472 
20% 

564 
28% 

1,036 
24% 

2,433 
26% 

3.594 
32  % 

6,027 
30% 

468 
28% 

495 
36% 

l>63 
32  % 

509 
39% 

1,000 
34% 

Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


148.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  satisfactory;  much  im- 
proved of  late,  due  doubtless  to  cheapness  of  bread,  and 
tendency  to  migration  from  rural  districts  to  towns.  Work- 
house built  for  248  inmates ;  average  number  now,  37  ;  20 
years  ago  600  people  relieved,  now  under  300. 


149.  [Town.]  Extremely  well  cared  for  in  workhouse. 
Many  of  out-door  aged  poor  live  very  poorly ;  but  prefer 
wretched  homes  to  workhouse  ;  no  improvement  to  be  seen 
in  their  condition. 


150.  [Whole  union.]    Better  than  20  years  ago ;  actual 
necessaries  of  life  being  cheaper. 


151.  [One  parish.]  Said  to  be  better  now  than  20  years 
ago.  It  is  poverty,  but  generally  not  abject.  Marvellous 
on  how  little  the  aged  manage  to  live  ;  rents  not  high ;  a 
bit  of  garden  ground  is  usual ;  much  kindliness  is  shown. 
The  poor  hate  "  the  House  "  ;  would  rather  die  than  go  in. 


161  bis.  [Whole  union.]  Out  relief,  liberally  given, 
adds  much  to  comfort  of  old;  many  have  comfortable 
homes  with  relatives  who  partly  support  them.  Many  men 
of  70  and  over  are  in  full  work,  receiving  full  pay.  In  most 
parishes  their  condition  is  one  of  fair  comfort,  and  im- 
measurably improved  in  the  last  few  years  ;  they  are  better 
fed  and  housed,  more  considered.  *'  Standard  of  comfort " 
much  raised. 


Available  Emplotmsnts. 


Old  men  work  as  long  as  able; 
farm  work  chiefly.  Old  women  as 
charwomen  (Is  a  day  and  food). 
Some  keep  house  for  single  men 
and  widowers. 


Many  men  above  65  earn  a  fair 
subsistence  by  shoe-making,  tailor- 
ing, and  other  trades.  Aged  women 
frequently  employed  in  washing, 
charing,  taking  care  of  offices,  Ac, 
earning  Is  to  1«  ChI  a  day. 


Feeding  and  attending  to  fatten- 
ing of  sheep,  pigs,  cattle,  and  fowls, 
for  London  and  other  markets. 
Light  work  on  farms  (Is  a  day). 
Washing  and  charing  for  women 
(Bd  to  Is  a  day,  and  perhaps  food). 


They  work  till  long  after  66,  men 
at  the  lighter  parts  of  farm  work, 
women  help  their  children,  do 
washing,  charing,  field  work,  nurs- 
ing, or  keep  house  for  old  or 
widowed  men. 


Many  farmers  keep  on  aged 
labourers  for  light  work  at  Is  a 
day,  or  9f  a  week.  Old  women 
take  in  washing  to  a  great  age. 
Some  old  men  hawk  fish,  &c. 
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Means  of  Support  other  thah  Parish  Ann  Earnesos. 

Chuhcb,  Chairl.  *nd  OsoiUiUBD 

Nol    aapported  thua  at  all,        Asftnile.childranBUppoil 
though  great   improvBinent  in  ;  agpdparentBwillingly,  About 
hnbitB  o(  thriit.     Moet  men  arc    10^/^  unwilling  ;  if  able,  are 
members  of  Benefit  society  tor  :  compelled  by  GuardianH  to 

ing  oluba. 

Considerable    charities    east. 
Ordinary   oQertorieB  distributed 
chiefly  among  aick.  These  means 
only  alleviate  poverty,  still  poor 

mented  thereby. 

Friendly  Bocleties  very  UEeful 
in  sickness,  do  little  for  old  ago. 
Fenaions  problem  perhaps  best 
BolTod   by  extending  range  ol 
these  societies. 

No  doubt  much  ia  done  j      Dolea,  coal  distributions,  bread 
thus;  impossible  to  aa J  posi-    gifts.    Soup  kitchens  afford  help, 
lively.                                      1  but  oocasional  and  irregular. 

A  few  aged  men  receiv 
msoent    pay   (ram    AttI 
Provident    Society.     10 
Oddfellows',  1  from  Fore 
But  10  receive  parish  pa 
from  R  society. 

per- 
boio 
from 
ters'. 

rto  1 

children  or  relatives  in  per-  obatities  or  gifts  ol  any  amount, 
manent  way.   These  arc  not    except  UiUe  lor  ^vintei  fuel, 
able  to  do  HO.                           1 

1 

Some  may  have  M 
in  the  past.     Very  1 
thing  from  agcncie 
anco. 

ved 

WgB 
9,   bU 

.Ins 
ed  to 

dea 

little 

t  this 

76  or 
arish 
rabla 
h. 

by  cliildren  ;  perhaps  some- 
thing  more  is  given  to  eke 
out  patisli  pay.    GuardiaoB 
compel   ccntributiona   from 
chilOien  doing  fairly  well 

1(  is  given  oeeaaionally  from 
Church   offertorieB,  Bpecially  in 
sickness.    Dissenters  have  a  Siok 
Benevolent  Fund.    13  old  widows 

some othersHcwt.ot coal.  House- 
holdcra  (jet  2i  yearly  from  rent 
of  Parifih  lands. 

Many  have  ULvin; 
is  carefully  conceale 
cases  meu  have  wor 
over,  then    applied 
relief,  and  have  leftc 
Etuus  betiind  them  a 

Many  live  vrith   children 
and  are    helped    by  them. 
Sometimes   children    share 
the    parents'    cottage.      In 
some  CBBfis  compulsion  has 
to  be  resorted  to. 

No  instaocesknown  of  persons 
regularly   supported    by  these; 
help  is  given  from  the  cflerloryin 
sickness  and  distreBa.   Parochial 
cliarilica  give  much  at  certain 
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yofpiiiaf«n  ■■ 


Particulars  as  to  the  Aoed  Poos. 


AVIILIBLE   EUPLOTUEKI. 


166.  [One  pariEh.]  CocditEon  fairly  BatUfnctor;;  much 
tlie  HSJne  as  20  years  ago,  bat  tboBe  iu  workhoaso  infirmary 
liBve  tar  greater  comtorte,  better  nursing,  more  considera- 
tion. Destitute  widows  receive  2t  and  biilE  a  stone  of  floiu' ; 
jusuffioieot,  thoDgli  more  liberal  than  elsewhere.  A  Oovem- 
Inent  official  ia  needed  to  eiamine  club  accoiinta  and  advise 
members. 


But  little  employment  eiisl  .  .. 
tew  aged  women,  employed  by  GoM- 
dians,  nurse  paupers  for  It  k  week ; 
very  rolnotant  to  do  so;  aluvf 
difEcnlt  to  obtain  a  nurse.  Proof 
they  are  sufficiently  well  off  to  do 
without  employment. 


IGT.  [Whole  anion.]  Very  few  do  not  apply  for  relief. 
Condition,  though  monotonous,  not  by  any  means  unhappy; 
irhat  batdness  tbere  is,  is  borne  tor  the  most  pari  wiUi 
mocb  patience.  Guardians  give  email  fixed  allowance  to 
supplement  precarious  earnings  of  aged,  till  incapacitated 
for  worb,  then  increase  to  full  parisli  pay.  No  great  change 
in  20  years,  but  rather  for  the  better. 


Expected  to  do  light  nork  in  fields 
or  on  roads,  or  to  earn  somethini; 
aa  charnomen  and  nurses  to  aiok 
neighbours,  litc.    Earnings  uncer- 


158.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  fairly  well  off;  things 
liare  much  improved  in  last  24  years ;  houses  are  belter 
And  cleaner,  furniture  and  clothing  Iietter;  this  Is  largely 
doe  to  the  cheapness  ol  Food  and  clothing. 


Elder  women  mind  children  ot 
mothers  at  work,  keep  honsa  lor 
unmarried  sons,  knit  and  mend. 
Old  men  keep  on  their  nsnal  work 
aa  long  as  they  can  do  anything. 


169.  [One  parish.]  Fairly  well  provided  for,  but  those 
ouliids  the  House  manage  to  subsist  on  incredibly  little- 
Food  and  clothing  cheaper  than  formerly,  but  coal  charities, 
numerous  in  Norfolk,  ore  greatly  depreciated  owing  to 
leduoed  rent  of  land. 


A   lew   women  earn   a  little  bj 
needlework  and  knitting;  old  a 
practically  earn  nothing. 


IRO.  [Whole  nnion.]    Much  belter  than   formerly;  the 
aged  in  many  caaes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  cottages,    : 
tlie  lenient  treatment  of  the  Oaardians  making  this  more    i 
prooticabte  than  in  many  unions. 


161.  [Whole  anion.]      With   the  nsnal  out  relief  and 

charitable  help  from  the  lew  wealthy  reaidenta,  they  are  free 
from  absolute  want- 


No  specific  employment  BToiUbla 
xcept  help  in  the  care  ol  theli 
grandchildren. 
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Pop. ...»  M. 

Meass  oc  Support  otheb  than  Parish  and  Earmnos. 


Thbitt  Aoencieb.  Inscbance.  ' 
4c.  ! 


Thrift  and  iienefit  clubs  sup- 
port to  R  imall  extent ;  most 
duba  broken  ap  aud  napital 
lost,  through  being  entrusted 
to  private  hands.  Touog  men 
join  Odd  Fellows  and  safer  olnfas 
to   which    the    old    have    not 


Manj  aged  poor  receive 
some  help  from  children  and 
relatives ;  children  able  to 
eon  tribute  are  called  upon 
b;  Guudiana  to  do  bo. 


::b,  Cbafei.,  and  OaaunxEK 


Church  ofTErtories,  eometimea 
consiclerable,  give  substantial 
help.  Failing  this  the  olern 
help  out  ol  private  means,  «iu 
no  dlatinctiou  as  to  creed.  Chari- 
tien,  except  almshouse*!  oannot 
give  general  support. 


t  bj  A  fair  amount  of  help  from 
children,  some  time  a  by  small 
enkly  allowances,  most 
often  by  sharing  home.  A 
little  occasional  help  from 
I  frianda  o(  younger  days. 


-[- 


Where  money  ia  saved  it  is  I  DiFGoult  to  find  where  help 
generaUyhoarded.oftensecreteil  '  cornea  from;  ({UarreU  fie- 
and  not  used.  No  ease  of  in-  quently  arise  between  child- 
aurance  known.  j  ren  aa   regariis  fiiving   this 


No  proriaion  for  the  futut 
hu  been  made  by  the  now  sged 
low  wages,  Ac,  are  ofleied  a 


I  snch  cases  known, 


Some  are  partly  supported 
I  by   children,    very   tew    by 


Some  live  with  children, 
havinglodging  tree,  and  some 
help  in  food  snpplementarj 
to  parish  pay. 


Helped  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  organized  charities  [cools, 
blankets,  ifeo,],  and  by  personal 
gifts  of  oiergy,  or  by  Church  alms 
passing  through  their  hands. 


In  most  parishes  much  ia  giveit 
from  Church  alms  or  by  the 
clergy  {e.g.  Grf  a  week  to  the  aged 
in  one  parish).  Itent  of  certain 
land  in  some  parishes  pays  for 
coal  for  the  aged. 


Much  is  dispensed  by  Church 
oSicials,  but  regular  help  trom 
Churah  offertories  ia  eiceptioDal. 


Church  offertory  of  £13  an- 
nually expended  on  the  sick  and 
needy,  and  additional  help  from 
the  clergy. 


SEPOBTS  ON  THE  COHDJTWN  OF  THE  OLD 

ScrroLX — CafLtA. 


164.  WnodbrlilgF. 


ISS.  PlomeiBiite. 


Uedlcul  onlT 
Total  piDpen 


Particulars  as  to  thh  Aoed  Poor. 


Iti4.  {Whole  unioa.]  They  ue  in  fairly  comfarlalile  uir 
camatanoee  tor  Bn  entirely  BRriooltural  union.  As  a  rnle 
no  application  is  made  tor  reliet  as  long  as  they  can  keci 
off  tlie  pamhby  a  little  worb,  or  help  from  relations,  [riendi 
or  Church  and  Chapel  funds.  Landlords  are  very  lenient  t< 
the  old  as  regards  rent. 


165.  IWholo  anion.]  Condition  oae  of  almosl  joyless 
txiitence.  The  tew  who  do  not  apply  for  relief  have  house 
or  other  property,  once  theirs,  now  mortgaged  ;  if  capital 
was  borrowed  the  interest  is  paid  with  difficulty ;  other- 
vise,  small  weekly  sum  is  received  for  gradual  sale. 
Itecipieats  of  out  relief  just  live;  amount  given  aeems 
inadequate  for  bare 


Av*LLABL£   EuPLOniENTS. 


For  the  most  part  they  are  ' 
out  at  65  1  Jabonrs  were  in  tl 
selves  physically  heavy,  and  an 
undue  number  of  hours  was  worked 
at  them  to  keep  families.  No  e 
ployments  for  the  aged  exist,  : 
luldlhey  do  them ;  this  appliei 
.4.U   — J   jg  married  and 


both  E 
sinnla. 


166.  [Whole  nmon.]  Those  wholly  dependent  on  parish 
relief  have  a  hard  stroRgle;  out-door  ailowanca  too  close 
to  starvation  point,  occasional  help  from  friends  very  un- 
certain ;  when  living  with  family,  generally  fairly  comfort- 
able ;  varies  with  prosperity  of  family ;  answers  better  for 
women  than  men.  Army  and  Navy  pensioners  manage 
comfortably,  some  get  10;  a  week  as  gardeners,  others  occa- 
aional  employment  of  similar  kind  at  3t  a  day,  or  light  work 
on  railway.  Those  entirely  dependent  on  their  o  wn  labour 
live  very  hard  lives.  Some  without  parish  pay  are  kept  by 
children,  often  at  expense  of  rising  generation.  Heavy 
doctors'  bills  frequently  account  toi  permanent  state  of 


Women  do  charing  (If  a  dayai 
meals),  washing  (2s  to  Si  n  week), 
occasional  nnrsinB  (5«  a  week),  a 
little  needlework,  lakJe  care  of  child- 
rea  (2d  a  day),  take  lodger.  Men 
do  gardening  {-it  a  day,  not  often 
regular),  easy  work  under  Corpora- 
tion (2i  6d  a  day).  Old  railway  aer- 
vants  eamelimea  Iiavc  light  place 
on  the  railway. 


167.  [Whole  union,]    Condition  fairly  satisfactory,  judg-        Practically      no     employments. 

ing  from  appearance,  and  number  of  aged  regularly  helped  |  They  keep  house   while   relations 

in  winter.     Housing  o(  poor  much  improved,  old  houses    are  at  work.   Women  doagooddeal 

constantly  pulled  down  or  left  empty.  of   net-mending,   fish-salting   arid 

packing. 


— 
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Means  of  Suppoht  other  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 


ie  majority  manage  to  in- 
aRftinst  BicknesB,  and  make 
iuDQ  lot  decent  burial. 


They  are  helped  by  rela- 
tione and  friends  to  a  greater 
Dt  than  might  be  sup- 
posed by  caBual  obaerveia. 


There  are  no  organised  cha- 
rities ontside  Churabea  and 
Chapels. 


ime  live  by  mortgaging 
a  or  other  property.  There 
opportuDLtiea  for  saving 
jgh  thrift  agencies  and  in- 
Qoe,  but  no  case  in  which 
stage  is  taken  of  them. 


Children,  relativea,  and 
friends  help  ;  impossible 
say  to  trhat  extent.  Such 
help  is  always  scrupnlousl; 
kept  towards  rent,  an  indi- 
cation of  what  is  feared 
above  all  things. 


There  is  a  satistactor;  in- 
crease in  this  kind  of  assistance, 
bnt  it  is,  of  course,  precarious. 
Again,  "  rent "  aid  is  mort 
valued  ;  hunger  endured  or  for- 
gotten in  sleep  rather  than 
trench  on  hoard.  Weekly  pay- 
ment of  rent  is  for  the  B4me 
reason  preferred. 


ie  really  thrifty  have  taken  I 
iselves  out  of  the  ranks  of 

poor.  Old  railway 
1  get  pension  of  6i  a  n 
7»  3d  from  Club  Railway 
ident  Society,  Many  have 
igs  or  have  purchased  a 
e  throogh  Freehold  I«nd 
ity. 


Many  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  their  children, 
without  applying  for  relief. 


Help  very  limited  indeed, 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Va- 
rious town  charities  give  oeca- 
sional  relief.  Sets  of  almahonsea 
provide  for  a  limited  number. 


To  a  considerable  e: 


Almabonees  in  town  for  mar- 
ried couples  and  single  vomen 
are  of  great  use,  vbera  aged 
have  no  relatives  to  give  them 
a  home;  number  of  applioants 
not  great,  coal  and  bread  given 
them  legulatly.  Town  obaiitiea 
adequate. 
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Pakiiculaks  as  to  thb  Aobd  Poor. 


AvuusLB  Emflotkgni 


Sach  aii^icultuial  labour  i 
re  capable  of,  is  the  onl^  e: 


174.  [Whole  amoQ.]     The  ytiMt  majority  depend   i 
others  for  maintenance.    Early  marriage  and  improviden 

before  marriage,  probably  the  most  fruitful  cauBEB  of  oitreme  mtat  for  aged  men  ;  paid  i 
poverty.  Eipeetation  of  out  relief  when  old  operates  with  j  ing  to  powera  (able-bodied 
muij  agaiiut  thrift  in  earlier  life,  bnt  such  maintenance  j  strength  earn  about  lli  a  vt 
taken  alone  is  bare  eiietence.  Condition  of  poor  generally  ^  clugire  of  all  extras).  A 
bdng  in  several  respects  decidedly  better  than  20  yearsago,  |  occasionally  do  a  Httle  Geld 
that  of  the  niftdia  also  tDBomeeitent,anda»  a  consequence,  .  take  in  sowing,  and  act  as 
improved ;  otherwise  no  special  change.  i  to  poor  neigbUiurs. 


176.  [Whole  nnion.]  On  the  whole  they  are  not  to  be 
n^arded  as  in  distiess ;  often  not  so  Bttail«ued  as  heads  of 
failles.    Their  wants  are  lew  and  simple.    Cheapness  of 

JirovisioDB  enablea  them  to  hve  more  easily  than  ^d  their 
oratathers.  Thereii  a  decided  improvement  over  20  years 
ago,  and  still  gieatei  over  further  back  still.  Poor  have  a 
strong  objection  to  entering  tbe  "House";  separation  of 
old  ooaples  an  undoubted  hardship. 


176.  [Whole  union.]  Condition  fairly  satisfactory,  would 
be  mote  so  it  there  were  more  filial  piety ;  from  a  sort  of 
false  pride  many  object  to  being  unde;  obligation  to  their 
ehildren,  tboi^h  they  willingly  accept  help  from  otbers. 
All  the  deserving,  able  to  get  on  in  their  own  homes,  have 
ont  relief.  Woikhoase  inmates  are  cbieSy  those  unable  to 
take  oare  of  tbemselTes,  with  do  one  to  look  after  them, 
the  intemperate,  the  idle,  the  loafers. 


Old  women  go  out  charing 
lOd  a  day  and  keep),  and  w 
(If  a  day).  Old  men  get  j 
gardening,  work  on  roads,  o: 
people's  allotments  for  aboa 
a  day.  Many  instances  of  f 
employing  old  men  past  thel 


Field  work  is  available  for  i 
long  as  they  are  able  to 
earnings  about  If  a  day. 
old  women  find  employmi 
nursing  when  capable  of  it ; 
letum,   board  and  small   s' 


Men  by  out-door  labour,  ' 
by  charing,  sometimes  earn 
sbiltiogs. 
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Meax3  op  Support  other  th.in  Parish  and  Earnings. 


n  AaE.-icuB,  lNauiu.NCE, 


Chcsch,  Chape:.,  « 


CoDBiderable  help  ia  given 
bj  children,  genera,]];  in  the 
toTTa  ol  aged  parent  ]iTiQg 
in  married  chi]dreii'8  house, 
but  theit  presence  is  not 
a]  ways  welcome. 


A  good  dea]  ia  done  by  Chuicb 
oflertoriea.  In  manr  parisheg 
there  are  charitj  laada  or  (unds, 
of  which  the  aged  have  share; 
also  a  good  man;  small  doles. 


cnit  to  tell.  Thoae  who 
aved  mone;  are  reticent 
it,  lest  charity  should  be 


Mauy  instances  of  duti- 
ful canduot  ol  children, 
especially  servant  girla,  lo 
parents.  Single  young  men 
remit  money  beyond  require- 
ments of  lav.  On  marriage 
ciicumstances  change,  but 
family  tie  ia  very  strong. 


Church  collectioDB  often 
extend  beyond  Church  limitB, 
chapel  ones  occasionally,  but 
chapel -goers  poor.  Organised 
charities  depend  mainly  on 
Church  people.  These  dis- 
tribute blanketa  (on  loan),  coal, 
meat  tickets   in   cases  of  aiok- 


r  tew  instances  of  saving, 
of  insurance.  If  sub- 
's to  a  club  are  sick  be 
I  old,  a  small  pension  ia 
y  available. 


In  a  fen  instances  help  ia 
Itiven  by  children  and  rela- 
tives, but  this  not  nearly  so 
common  as  it  should  be. 
Many  eons  contribute  (o 
support  of  aged  parents  only 
when  forced  '  -'-  — 


;ed  pareni 


Occasional  help  is  given  from 

offertories  in  cases  ol  e,ge 
and  sickness.  Man;  pariebefl 
have  funds  left  by  bequest  tor 
purchaea  of  floni,  coals,  &a.,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor 
and  aged  at  certain  times. 


Matters  improving  in 
ispect.  Some  of  present 
ue  Buffering  from  un- 
less  ot   past    Provident 


but  little.  Children  can  witb 
dlBicnlty  support  their  own 
children. 


In  toon,  Feoffment  and 
Church  charities  largely  reUeve 
by  coals,  blankets,  nounabment, 
lite.  Nonconlormist  Chap^  do 
something,  bat  want  ot  fnndl 
often    makei     their     cbaritiei 


Trilil  paupois 

ri>|>.  OUT  W  .. 
'.'..  nf  prniiBTii  ■■ 


SEPOItTS  O.V  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


I    F.    I    Tilt  J 


pARTIOntAUS   AS    TO   THE   Accii    PoOli. 


E   EuFLOniEIlTS. 


IBO.  [ChiiTitell  Fpeciallji  also  Lou((btan  and  Cliingford.] 
ContUtion  not  such  aa  to  excite  commispralion.  Sasten- 
ance  to  certain  extent  precarious.  Llfo,  hand  to  mouth ; 
condition  dependent,  but  never  seem  to  n&ot  neccBsarica  of 
lite ;  B«em  oontcnted  and  cheerful,  tio  near  London,  not 
typical!}'  agricultural ;  wttgeB  as  a  rule  good.  Land  in  lew 
luuids,  cottages  not  built  above  number  reqoired  by 
persons  capable  of  being  beneficially'  employed.  ThinRB 
probabl;  improved.  Better  wa);es,  though  not  resulting  in 
increased  savings,  enable  children  to  give  more  help. 
Parish  exceptionally  fortunate  in  resident  families  caring 
for  poor,  and  their  condition  probably  above  arernge,  a 
poor  persona  will  leave  it  they  can  posBibly  Slav. 


Ko  employment  Epeciolly  arsjl- 
^.blc.  Aged  women  do  a  little 
charing  and  needlework  as  long  aa 
they  can.  Old  men  work  as  long 
as  able,  mainly  in  line  ot  formar 
c:illlng,  trim  a  fence,  clean  a  ditch, 
ti<ly  a  garden.  These  little  jobs  an 
not  infrequently  given  partly  (or 
convenience,  partly  ont  of  kind- 
ne.'is.  Average  earnings  under 
b;io1i  eircunistancct  5i  M  n  day. 


lU.  [Whole  union.]  Their  general  condilion  U 
Bitch  as  to  call  lor  Hi>ccial  comment,  or  to  nroil  uiiii<^uul 
method  of  relief.  No  case  ot  actual  destitutkut  m  clcti- 
eiency  ot  food.  Condition  ot  agricultural  IhIiiault  has 
improved  in  last  20  years.  Wages  have  risen,  ikci.' Binaries 
ol  lite  are  cheaper;  cottages  generally  more  comfortable, 
without  rise  in  rent. 


District  provides  no  cxti 
I'inary  emploj-ment  or  particular 
I  :'.le  ot  pay  for  the  aged.  They  go 
errands  for  one  another;  women 
\v:ish  and  mend  for  their  neigh- 
bours tot  amall  remuneration. 


167.  [Whole  union.]    Much  distress  among  the  aged  i 
certain  districts  where  they  tend  to  congrognte,  tempted 
by  low  rents,  situation  being  less  convenient  for  workers. 
In  rapidly  growing   districta,  great  majority   arn   young 
people;  proportion  of  children  attending  school  1  in  4  ot 
population.    Wealthy  residents   ot  former  iiay~   entirely 
crowded  out ;   ground  built  over  to  house  wurkliig -da 
population  of  very  unsettled  habits,  having  tlieir  work 
London.    Pojiulation  increased   3   to  10-fold  ;   new  re; 
dents  collected  in  masses  of  one  condition,  hence  distress 
localized  when  one  particular  occupation  is  affected. 


Very  few  are  available  bpjond 
ordinary  ill-paid  services  to  iwor 
neighbours.  Inceeaant  striving 
under  Trades'  Union  leaders  tor 
uniformity  ot  pay  at  the  highest 
possible  rate,  practicnlly  prevents 
old  men  getting  work  in  foctoriee 
with  others. 
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I  appreciable  oitent.  Any  '  Asaistance  irom  childreo  To  anpplement  eiisting  anp- 
iiirriDgiBeioepUonal,  A  I  the  general  rule;  fewpaaato  plies  Church  alms  are  in  reqoost. 
lend  OD  payiuents  (rem    the   workhouse.     The;   aro    To  a  certain  extent  this  is  allowed. 

Societies;  after  illness  usually  Eound  in  house  of  son  ,  and  often  just  keeps  a  penoD 
menthasbeencontinued  I  or  daughter,  or  in  rented  out  of  iTorkkouse.  DiQicultj  ia 
tely,  aometimes  supplC'  |  room, where  ttiej  receive  help  ■  to    keep    Church    funds   from 

by  parish  relief.  I  from  children,  often  supple-    being   swallowed    op    in    Buch 

!  raenled  by  parish  relief.  ''      "  .   -    -     - 


lekiy  aid ;  wanted  also  in 
of  temporary  distreas.  Certain 
doles  lor  widows  and  respectablB 
poor  are  helpful. 


^tstateofPoor  Law  does 
lourage  thrift  or  saving. 
,y,  if  they  become  desti- 
rough  age  or  otherwise, 
^nllemen,"  i.e.  the  Guar- 
nust  keep  them. 


As  B  rule,  children,  where 


Church  offertories  and  private 
charity  render  material  assist- 


excellent  work  is  done  Difficnlttoascertain.  Cases 

the    aged  by  Friendly  of  much  self-denying  help 

la;  number  of  financial  accidentally  heard   of,  but 

f  large.   Many  old  those    who    do    most    talk 

pensions     from  least. 


In  most  parishes  almshouses, 
formerly  very  lielpful,  are  now 
qnite  inadequate  tor  increased 
population.  Considerable  parish 
charities,  when  administered  as 
pensions  do  great  good,  but  doles 
are  more  usual,  doing  otiormona 
harm.  Church  and  Chapel  funds 
well  administered,  but  tearfully 
insufficient ;  can  only  attempt 
to  cope  with  urgent  caaes  ol 
sickness. 
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PAHTICDI.AR3  A3   TO    THE    AcKD   PoOR. 

CoKDiTios.                                                            Atulable  Euri.OY»I«ITB. 

ohuilv.    MaDv  oM  in  receipt  at  out-relicf  utleily  untit  to 

bone,   wDuld   he    fur  better   in    workhouae.    Sat    much 
improvement  to  be  seen  yet,  bat  it  may  be  hoped  new 
benefit  olabs  will  effect  much  in  Intara.    Condition  of  old 
Wonld  be  mnoh  better  now  had  not  bo  many  Bmoll  public- 
boase  cluba  broken  up.    All  must  go,  u  young  men  \rill  not 

A  man  past  regular  work  ioaj  at 
certain  limes  of  year  gat  o  few  days' 
gardening,   earning  perhaps   2t  ■ 
day.    For  women,  a  little  taUoring 
badly  paid,  but  most  can  do  nothing 

180.  [Barking only.)  Agedpoornotnmny.alterdedacting 
those  in  receipt  at  pensions  or  out  relief.    Generally,  con- 
dition depends  entirely  on  that  of  families  with  wlioni  they 
live,  and  who  maintain  them.    S.iualor  too  oommon,  but 
•ppties  to  Vi'hole  household,  not  to  senior  members  only. 
Xged  themselves  eay  their  condition  has  changed  for  worse, 

KTB  natuially  laudatora  tempoTU  acti. 

specially   at  certain  seaBona;    ts- 
spectable  working  peoi)le  not  rarely 
reduced  to  really  desperate  airtuta. 

ployrnentsavailable  for  aged;  night. 

the  main  resonrcea  of  those  who 
work,  which  most  do  not.     Eun- 
ings  small  and  variable,  from  6*  to 

193.   [Whole  union.]     Coodilion  varies  considerably  in 
different  districts.    In  towns  and  centre  of  large  villages, 
with  residents  from  whom  relief  and  occasional  work  are 

in    outlying   scattered   districts,   where   decided    poverty 
prevails,  inoet  (eioept  few  still  strong  and  able  to  work) 
being  dependent  on  poor  law,  a  large  number   living  in 

mut  of  bare  necessaries  of  Ule,  bat  kept  from  this  only  by 
ooosaional  shilling  from  charitable  Bourees,  or  lodger  partly 
paying  rent.     Many  subsist  on  2*  or  S»  after  rent  is  paid. 
In  last  twenty  years,  condition  of  able-bodied  working  man 

to  It  6(f  a  day  and  food,  three  or  at 
most  four  days  a  week,  by  washing 
and  charing.    In  villages  some  tew 
strong  healthy  men  of  70  can  do 
sufficient  work  to  keep  themaelvea ; 
loss  strong  can  cam  5i  to  T(  a  week. 
For  aged  women  very  little  work  In 
winter;  at  certain  seasons  can  eam 
perhaps  Ii  a  day,  in  harvest,  or  bj 

berries. 

195.  [Whole  union.] 
lelationsor  belong  to  goo 
relief.  The  Tendring  Hu: 
1,159  members,  and  mai 
muoh  better  than  it  was 

Unless  aged  poor  have  well-to-do 
d  clubs,  they  must  apply  for  parish 
ndred  Provident  Club  now  numbers 
oly  through  it,  condition  of  old  is 

In  the  purely  agriGultnral  parti  it 
is  very  hard  for  old  men  or  women 
to  find  any  work ;  it  they  do,  <nget 
earned  are  very  low. 
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Means  or  Suptort  other  tiias  Pabish  ahd  EiKMSca. 

ThEWT   AOENCIES,    LNBCIl«KtE. 
Ac. 

ASEIBTANCE  FROll  BEUTtVBS. 

CUCBCB,  CuAPEt,  AMD  OBQAHIZID 

Cmnitf. 

Two  local  clubs,  iH^itij-  joined 
in  large  nuinl>era  bj  younf  men, 
give  6*  ft  week  to  men  over  G5. 
Both  are  Bound,  bo  there  is  hope 
that  thinga  wiU  improve. 

Very    lew    casei    of    old 

people   being  supported  by 
children ;      two     or     three 
knovtii,  but  quite  the  eicep- 

each,  give  6»  a  week  and  hooaa. 
A  set  of  20  houses,  owing  to  agri- 
cultural depression,  gives  house, 
coals,  wood,  but  only  1*  or  3*. 
"  Sick  and  Needy  "  church  oSar- 
tories  distributed  by  clergy  in 
canes  oE    sickness   itnd   special 

Hardl;  at  all,  save  onl;  in  so 
(■T  M  penaiona   (army,    navy, 
police,  and  a  few  from  employ- 
ers) can  liBhtly  be  termed  thrift. 
iDBorancB  concerns  itaeK  witli 

The  comraoneEt  orrange- 
ment.    Very  wonderful  and 
beautiful  loyalty  to  parents 
ahowninmanjhouBes.   Ex- 
tent   to    which    aged   poor 
are  maintained  by  children 
really  very  great. 

Good  dent  of  intermittent  help 

do  Bomething.  Parochial  ohari- 
ties  tend  to  benefit  certain  fixed 
recipients;  in  eager  competition 
of  religious  Beets,  moderately  in- 
(elligeol  subject  can  get  advan- 
tage from   many  sources,    Bat 

sidiary. 

A  few  cases  of  men  in  receipt 
of  Bmall  sums  from  benefil  clubs 
I2>e<(  to  4t),hntp[LyineDt  mostly 
tor  sickness,  not  old  age.    Some 
few  women  have  Baved  in  ser- 
vice, seldom  iaffioient  to  Barry 
them     through     lite    without 
parish  relief.    In  moat  parishes 
coal  and  clothing  oluba  enable 
poor  to  obtain  goods  on  beBt 

In  many  cases  small  sum, 
sufficient  to  pay  rent,  is  vol- 
untarily given  by  children. 
Pressure  is  bronghlto  bear  by 
guardians  on  children  able 

porentB  apply  for  relief. 

In  towns  a  good  deol  of  organ- 
ized relief  is  distributed  through 
district  visitors,  from  Chnroli 
and  Chapel  funds,  perhaps  I<i  ■ 
week  inereosed  in  sickness.  Soma 
few  bread  ond  coal  charities  In 
towns;  in  outlying  districts,  very 
Uttlesuchhelp.    Sii  out  o(  thirty 

ing  aged  and  deserving  (priuoi- 
pally  nidows)  for  life;  Uiesahave 

assistance. 

All  young  thrifty  men  join 
good  clubs,  t.g.  Foresters,  Man. 
chBBtacUnity.orTcndrini!  Hun- 
dred Provident  Club.   Thiepaid 

1878;  in  1893.  £1975. 

^Vith   some  noble  excep- 
tions, it  is  to  be  feared  chil- 
dren do  not  feel  it  a  duty  to 
support  parents  in  old  age. 

In  this  union  very  few  ohari- 
tioa  lor  relief  ol  poor.  In  aick* 
ness  and  extreme  old  age,  thej 
get  irregular  help  from  offei- 
tociea. 

BEPOSTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Pop  oven 


PABTrCULlRS   A3  TO    THK   AOED   POOR. 


Atiiiadle  Eufujtuents. 


1%.  [WhoJo  union.]  Their  ■■stanJard  of  comfort" 
throughout  life  very  diflGrcDt  from  ours;  <Io  Dot  miiis  in 
old  Bge  what  Ihcy  have  never  known.  Tbeir  physical 
noeds  suppliod  on  the  whole;  on  the  vholo,  contented 
BJid  cheerful.  Live  at  n  low  level,  but  do  not  regard 
themselveB  aj  objects  of  pity.  Atted  share  in  general 
improvement  of  labouring  class.  Wages  higher,  clothing 
cheaper,  food  leas  exclusively  bread.  More  coal  ii9cd  and 
lens  nood.  Iteol^  about  eame.  Cheap  brick  cotiage 
inferior  to  old  mud-walled  but  thick  cottage,  thatched,  i.«,— 
^colder  iiad  damper. 


I     employmenta    worthy    Uie 

;.   Here  and  there,  old  persona 

get  petty  worh,  e.i;.  doing  errandi 
and  odd  jobs  [or  laundry  and  glovB 
manufactory,  tending  flooka  of 
young  turkeys  after  harvest,  a 
little  garden  work.  An  old  woman 
may  get  mending  or  darning,  bat 
needlework  too  bad  to  be  of  lue. 
What  employment  is  got  is  given 
to  help,  and  petty  receipts  are  gifts 
rather  than  earning?. 


199-  [Wliole  union  except  tomi  of  Watford.]  Old 
people  very  fairly  comfortable;  exceptions  are  a  few  dirty 
or  diBrepu table  people  to  whom  Guardians  are  unwilling 
to  grant  out  relief,  but  who  refuse  to  go  into  workhouse, 
though  they  would  be  cleaner  and  better  cared  for  there. 
In  laitt  20  years  standard  of  living  has  Romewbat  im- 
proved, ftod  condition  of  aged  poor  olso,  but  no  Taut 
difference.  Great  need  for  strengthening  law  to  compel 
owners  of  cottages  to  keep  them  in  repair,  aud  to  prevent 
'  overcrowding. 


Men  work  on  farms,  roads, 
atercreES  beds  or  mills;  wages  18f 
(o  IBi  a  week.  A  few  supplemant 
parish  relief  by  stray  eamings. 
Several  live  with  and  are  aw'"'"' 
by  children.  Some  women 
,  little  by  nursing  and  needlBmnk; 
jianv  live  with  married  childien 
and  lielp  in  housework. 


_  200.  [Whole  union.]  Very  few  cases  of  BCtua,l  deatitu- 
tioo.  Condition  of  aged  poor  not  much  improved  in  lefit 
20  years  ;  every  reason  to  look  for  improvement  in  next 
liO,  middle  aged  men  having  had  far  greater  opportunilies 
for  Ibrifl  than  their  fathers. 


■'or  men.  practically  none, 
Dien.  atratv-work  ;  many  do  not 
n  more  than  Id.  a  day. 


In  villages,  aged  men  are  i 
tained  on  biOus,  oa  [long 
pnssible,  on  wages  from  a  lew 
shillings  tor  minding  sheap  or 
Irimming  hedges,  ttc,  to  lli  or  15j 
as  carters,  i£d.  Some,  unfit  toe 
other  work,  are  employed  by  sur- 
veyors on  roads.  Only  work  avail- 
able for  women  is  straw-plait, 
iogH  U  U>  UUda  week. 
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Means  of  Sdpport  othek  tuas  Parish  ANb  Barkings. 

Tnairr  Aobncies,  Imbobj-ncb, 

AflSIBTASCE  FB03I  HEIATIVES. 

ChCBCH,  ChAPEI,.  and  OaOiNlEED 

nnlesB  (acts  aie  careluUy  Boa- 
caaJed.  Insurance  tor  old  igefi.c. 
dalerred  annuities)  not  used  by 
members    o(    Bnnefil    Society. 
Attempt    to    iutroducB  it   irHo 
country    pwish    failed.      Too 
costly  far  any  but  jonng  men. 

Assistance  from  children 
very     minute,     practically 
limited  to  house  room,  an-l 
diilioulties  of  temper  ariee 
here. 

Thoao  who  come  on 
are  thoe  helped  to  a  very 
eitent;  Biid  others   not 
more.     Out  relict  gi^en  1 
as  here,  always  destroys 
Any  system  of  old  age  pe 
lendiog    to    supplcmeot 
aboliab,  out  relief  must  p 
dismal  failure. 

'"smait 
much 
reeiy. 
thrift. 

Children,    relatives,    and 
friends   help   a   good  deal, 
more  probal^y  than  former)  j , 

Those  receiving  relief  mostly 
live  with  children  or  rek- 
tivea. 

A   few  small  pensions  given 
oat    of    Church,    and    possibly 
Chapel  funds,  but  for  most  part 
Church   oBertories  are  given  to 
sick,  and  to  help  tide  over  tent- 

A    considerable   numh 
working-men      utarting 
nothing,  have  by  thrift 
Gnaui;h   for  old  ago.    A 

sufficient  to  live  in  deoen 
fort  if  a  little  help  were 
coming  (e.g.  fli  a  week). 
Friendly  BocieUea   not  s 
long  enough  to  benefit 
over  C5. 

«r    of 
with 
saved 

forth- 
Bound 
arlcd 
those 

Children,   Ac,  contribute 

amount  will  be  concealed  us 
long    as     Guardians     help 
destitute  only. 

Impossible    to    give    details. 
Aged  poor  receive  a  good  deal  of 
auoh  help,  women  more   than 

Possibly  CO  °/„  or  70  °/„  of  cM 
men  onable  to  do  rPKular  worh, 
receive  quarter  pay  tram  licnelit 
Sooiety..-.f.  3.(kior4«awed<. 

Moat  of  aged  poor  with 
friends  or  relatives  able   to 
assist,  receive  from  1«  to  2»  a 
week  from  ihcm, 

An    occasional    order  for  li 
worth  of  groceries  or  meat  oneo 
a  fortnight  if  unable  to  work,  an 
order  for  milit  (ball  to  I  pint  per 
day)  if  iU.     Some  few  are  regular 
peoiiioncrs  at  li  a  week. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  CO^'DITION  OF  THE  OLD 


pAETlCUI.ARa  AS  TO  THE  AgED  Poon. 


kvaiASLB  Emflotxekts. 


SOS.  (Whole  nnioo.]  Decidedly  poyerty-BtHcken, 
lifillg  apon  out  TelleF,  BtrBf  jobs,  miteatrom  obildreD,  wilb 
ucieptions  wticre  children  give  larger  Bupport  and  DO 
pDTt  at  sll,  and  these  eked  out  by  doles  from  Church, 
relief  ensures  prolougiLtion  of  existence  rather  than  t 
(ort.  Imperalivo  need  of  agrioultoral  populfttion  is  healthy 
hotisee  and  good  water  supply.  Preeeut  condition  of  houses 
rninoQe  and  insanitary  Wages  not  much  higher  than  10 
juua  ftgo,  but  food  and  clothing  cheaper.  Food  better  and 
more  abuodiint,  and  less  beer  drunk. 


For  women— laundry  work,  sew- 
ing, and  an  odd  day's  work  tor  s 
nei|;faboar.  Men  Ret  here  and  there 
a  little  light  work  ;  keep  on  at  out- 
door work  where  it  can  be  got,  in 
gardens.  &c.,  at  sixioll  wages,  aa 
clay-labourers.  Seamstresaes  earn 
2i  6il  to  B>  6d  per  week  :  old  Isbonr- 
era  Gioili  a  week  in  SDinineT. 


909.  [Whole  union.]    Fairly  good,  quite  ap  to  the  avt 
age  of  similar  places  ;  probably  a  slight  improvemeot  • 
the  past.     Men  drift  to  the  pari^  sooner  than  women,  being 
less  use  in  homes. 


Lace -making  still  lingers,  but 
earnings  are  very  small.  ^  to  S>  for 
B  Hand  worker.  Old  men  work  OQ 
roads  or  farms  at  reduced  wages,  ot 
do  odd  garden  jobs. 


210.  [One  parish.)  Fairly  well  off;  cases  c!  destitution 
tare.  Fopnlation  of  recentgrowth.henceproportionof  old 
Ib  BmoU.    There  ii  considerable  private  charily. 


tfieniiM.    There  has  been  much  improvement. 


For  men,  agricultnre  at  2j  a  day ; 

eekiy  eamiiigB  6»  to  lOi.  Woman, 
charing,  washing,    Bewing,  st 
plaiting  [St  to  4i)  a  week. 
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Meixs  of  ScrraRT  arui^Et  than  Parish  and  EAR:;iN(is. 


TbBITT  AcENCIEa,  ISSCIIANCE, 


Some   few  have  small  pen- 
tiODB    tram    Benefit    Societies, 

Krlups  10  per  cent.  Verj  few 
ve  anything  laid  by  in  P.O. 
HughendcD  parish  an  excep- 
tional one.  Young  labooren 
think  more  Eerioualy  of  joining 
Friendly  Societies. 


PrecariouB  anil  Blender 
mode  of  support.  Parsnta 
are  unwilling  to  ask  help 
from  children  and  expect 
liltle.  Cases  known  of  sons 
abstainint!  from  marriage  to 
support  their  mother. 


Equally  precarloos;  help  ie 
givpn  in  illness  and  widowhood, 
and  Bomettmea  small  monthly 
or  weekly  allowances  to  the  aged. 
where  deserving,  and  poverty  i8 
notlhfloutoon      ''  '  


(ioardians  insist  on  child-  CImrch  otTertory  of  £100  to 
veil  contributing-,  as  a  rule  £1^0  tor  sick  and  needy,  wilhonl 
it  ia  done  unwillingly,  but  close  inquiry  aetoereed.  Alms- 
many  are  kind  and  liberal.  |  bousealor 30,  without  aUoiraDee; 
j  for  13,  Willi  nllowances  of  4>  GJ 

or  Bi  a  week. 


Very  little  saving  among  the 
working  classes.  A  good  deal 
of   Lite    Insnmnce  in  variona 


This  forms  a  very  consi-        No  system  ot  weekly  payment* 
derable  means  of  support.         from  funds  of  religious  bodiet, 
but  help  is  given  at  disrretion. 


The  deserving  aged  are  thns 
helped,  but  not  to  any  larga 
extent.  Doles  would  he  better 
devoted  to  encouraging  tbrifl. 


ItEPOllTS  ON  THE  COXDITIOX  OF  THE  OIJ) 


Uedlal  only 


sr%  I     »% 


Pahticui.aks  as  to  the  Aged  Pooel 


216.  [Botongli — one  puriiih  epeciallj'.]  Belter  in  some 
ways  thSQ  it  woa,  but  snd  cnou)rh.  Need  of  cbaii);a  in 
iTorkboiue  syGtem,  to  ecparnte  imFortunale  from  idle  and 
vieionfl.  Would  remove  preBent  dislike  to  Houee,  nhich 
mnkes  old  people  8tru(;((le  on  in  great  etrnitB.  Tonii  com- 
paratively Dew,  BO  proportion  of  pereonB  above  GO  unusuiill; 
imftll.  In  one  parisli  only  10  eligible  fox  8  doles  Irom  Boyu 
Umotaj. 


216.  [Whole  union.}     For  most  pai-t  conitoilable  uikI 
veil  cared  for.    Not  much  change  in  lait  20  years ;  eoiu- 

Kred  with  30  or  40  ytaia  ago  women  and  children  have 
It  toach  by  the  fntHiiR  cfT  ol  hand.made  lace  and 


Avu 


E  EMFLonoum. 


Uld  men  Viork  on  roads, farms 
in  shoe  foctorieg;  old  women 
straw  plait  chiefly.        

Nona  e;:cG|it  occaKiona)  hoiu»- 
keepinj^and  care  of  children.  StApla 
industry,  >.r.  tbo  manufactore  ol 
Btrav  hatB,  not  straw  plaiting,  em- 
ploys younji  people.  "Handa" 
decline  in  value  alter  30-3S,  eK 
cam  hardly  anything  with  incT«ni 
inK  age,  stitTneBS  of  fingers  an 
failure  of  aiRlit.  Have  no  outaid 
knowledee,  are  ntieleBS  in  odoUu 
calling. 


they  fon 
ceedinn  I 


217.  [Whole  union.]  None  abaolutely  dentitutc;  come 
ue  supported  by  earnings,  in  other  casCB  relations  or 
charitable  persons  eapplement  these.  Qaardians  grant  2t 
to  3iper  head  in  all  cases  of  abaolute  necessity.  Condition 
better  than  20  years  ago;  more  work,  load  cheaper,  in- 
creased help,  freer  living,  but  not  great  increase  in  saving. 
Any  digtreta  promptly  relieved- 


ilB.  [Whole  union.]     Straitened;  with  few  eicep 
ftll  are  in  receipt  ol  out  relief.    In  the  lost  15  ycara  their 
condiUon  has  not  inateriAlly  changed. 


Soaie  old  men  kept  va  aX  laimi 
at  weekly  wsge  of  lOt  to  13>.  Ai 
CannerB  sufTcr  from  depression  they 
naturally  get  less  willing  to  keep 
men  unable  to  com  their  wag 
Some  do  jobbing  work  oo  allotmenli 
or  in  gardens.  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  others  pension  some.  Somt 
old  women  do  monthly  nnrsing  and 
lace  making,  but  earn  very  littla 


Qcocral  labour  work,  domeatia 
oaslstance,  gardening,  charing, 
laundry-work,  and  limited  numMT 
of  trades.  EominRs  vary  wideW 
[rom  2i  to  lOn  weekly  {both  aezes) 
according  to  demand  and  atrengtb 
of  body. 


uiployment 
tremely  Bniall ;  labour  market  i 
stocked  with  abundant   supply  of 
youthful  and  able-bodied  laboorera. 
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SC'V, 

]hlEANS   OP    SL'PPOnT   OTHF.R   THiN   PaBIKII   AND   EARNINGS. 


TT  AaEHCIEB,  iKaCtU-VCE, 


on  workpeople  extremely 
(nl  and  improvident ;  no 
js  norinaurance  except  in 
OB  bariat  clubs.  FoiesteiE 
ddfellowH  doing  good  work. 
m  books  oE  Medical  Insti- 
Penn;  Banks  increasing 
tmr  in  all  schools,  Board 


When  poisiblo,  the  Ousr- 
disns  insist  on  children 
contributing. 


Childion  caslomitril;  [reo 
from  parental  control  at  14, 
and  often  wanting  in  core 
for  older  persons.  Helpfrom 
other  relativea  and  friends 
eren  lesa  certain.  Tbero 
are  several  fine  cases  of  de- 
votion to  aged  parents,  but 
as  a  rnle  these  ue  left  to 
themselves,  to  go  to  the 
workboQse  at  last. 


aj  who  have  paid  into 
a  olabs  have  found  in  old 
lubs  have  failed.  Uood 
psJd  into  F.  O.  Savings 
.  PenBioa  schemes  con- 
i  with  some  more  modem 
'  oondncted  benefit  societies 
National  Deposit  Friendly 
Ej)  give  half  sick  allowauce 
a  age  pension.  Not  had 
to  much  effect  old  of  to- 


in  some  cases  children 
are  very  good  to  aged  parents, 
in  others  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. OeneraUy  where  able 
do  help.  Most  children 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  let 
parents  go  into  the  "  House" 
if  the;  can  prevent  it. 


The  usual  small  doles  from 
Chnrahand  Chapel;  coal,  cloth- 
ing, and  soup  clubfl^ 

" Almshouses" foFa 8.  £41.  IGi 
for  coals ;  £70  for  bread,  sick 
poor  relief,  poor  boys  at  sohooL 
Several  smaller  charities,  £121. 
Sick  and  Poor  Funds  attached  to 
3  chief  parishes  distribute  £200, 
No  charities  attached  to  Chapels. 
Helief  given  in  certain  coses  by 
deacons  from  collections,  bat 
poor  of  all  communions  &re 
almost  entirely  cared  loT  by 
Church  charities. 


Most  old  parishes  have  bread 
and  coal  charities  in  which  aged 
share  largely.  lu  part  ol  one 
parish,  poor  with  rental  under 
£5  receive  20-2;;  cwt.  of  cool  (a 
pernicious  lule,  encouraging 
building  ol  bouses  unfit  for 
habitation  where  land  is  dear). 
'■Poor  Men's  Friendlj  Society" 
allows  2)  a  week  in  illneaa. 
"  Town  lands  "  charities  provide 
money ;  Church  helps  sick  and 
poor  from  offertories.  Sometimes 
old  people  have  regular  allow- 
ance of  {e-g-)  5t  a  month.  Dis- 
ranters  generally  do  something 
for  aged  "members." 


limited  number  are  su 
1  by  thrift ;  a  few  recei 
pay  or    euperannuatio: 


ings  made  tluough  thrift, 


Some  aid  rendered  Ey^ 
children,  but  only  alight, 
through  early  marriages  and 
need  of  supporting  their 
own  families. 


Help  as  far  as  possible  through 
clergy  and  district  visitors  :  from 
chapels  to  own  attendants  only. 
Occasional  small  doles  from 
general  charities. 

Ehurch  offertories  and  other 
voluntary  contributions  render 
considerable  help  to  aged,  es- 
pecially when  bed-ridden  or  in 
ill-health.  Coal  and  blankets 
thus  supplied.  Dissenlen  ap- 
parently do  not  help  mtieu ; 
money  wanted  "  for  tKc  caasaJ^ 


REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  TUB  OLD 


mo.  Lriiilil'in  Umurl, 


lU  I    I 


;uLAns  xa  to  the  Aci 


221.  [One  pari  si  1.]  About  100  aged  poor;  niOBt  are  fairly 
provided  for;  no  known  case  of  actual  deatitution  ;  aboal 
6  per  cent,  bare  Bared  moDC}'.  GO  per  ceat.  provided 
(or  by  children,  5  per  cent.  pGnsionors,  30  per  cent,  are 
maintained  bj  cbildren,  with  the  help  of  parish  pay  or 
eharil;. 


AVIILIDLB  EMIUnUMTS. 


Laundry  vork  for  aged  women 
not  inlirn].  Nothing  but  caEoaJ 
euiplojinent  for  the  men ;  do  • 
day's  gardening  occosiooall;. 


333.  [Whole  union.]  They  have  a  atniKgls  to  keep  alive. 
The  refusal  of  out  relief  acts  hardly  on  those  with  email 
bat  inaufGcient  meane,  e.g.  agod  man  and  wife  with  4c 
from  olub,  Qo  children  to  help,  could  manage  to  live  with 


Kone  for  the  very  aged.  A,  few 
work  at  the  paper  mills ;  ft  lew 
women  make  pillow  lace. 


'J24.  [Whole  nnioo.]  Condition  fairly  good ;  compare 
very  tavoarably  in  respect  of  food  and  general  cleanliness 
wiUi  30  years  ago.  ESoil  made  for  Ibeii  comfort  at 
ef  ery  (am. 


Old  men  of  character  oontinM 
with  old  masters  at  less  wage; 
others  pick  up  little  work  at  6i  or 
8i  a  week,  manage  without  pullll 
reliel  with  aid  ol  wives,  who  M 
charwomen  may  earn  Bi  ft  week. 
Aged  WDinen  receiving  3(  GJ  from 
union,  do  charing  and  washing; 
all  lake  in  hosiery,  and  worsted  and 
boot  work  from  Loieosteri  earn 
about  U  a  week,  to  eke  out  slender 
living.  This  Leicester  work  haa 
tailed  lately. 


235.  [Whole  anion.]  Fairly  comfortable  in  Butland  por- 
tion, less  BO  In  Northampton  part.  Present  state  vastly 
raperior  to  20  or  SO  years  ogo :  chief  reasons,  greater  dis- 
cnmination  in  out  reliet,  reduction  ol  rural  population, 
considerable  demand  far  labour. 


Light  garden  work,  well  paid — 
seldom  leas  than  3f  6il  a  day. 
Many  have  garden  allotmente.  For 
older  women  no  special  emplov- 
ment,  but  few  without  domeatia 
work— shown  by  small  uomber  of 
female  inmates  of  workhoose. 
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TttBOT    AOEOTIKB,    ksrBJKCE, 

Ac. 

AsSlSTiSOB  FEOU  BlLiTIVEB. 

Church,  Cqatel,  urn  Oboinizeii 

CDABm. 

Ho  thrift  agencieB  escepl  a 
Clothing  Club  patroniied  by  ono 

Children  eivo  some  help. 

Bread  and  Blanket  Charities 
of  £10  a  year,  for  aged  women 
chiefly.  Almshouses  for  6. 
Church  alms,  £30  a  year.  A 
charity  of  £5. 

Some  have  lost  &1I  their  aav- 
ingg  through  old  cluba  breakinR 
np.    Some  have  Bmall  weekly 
allownncea    from     clubs,    not 
enough  to  Uve  on. 

Children    are   willing   to 
help  when  able,  but  generally 
have  large  families  to  eiip- 
port. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Claba  and 
Church  cbarilieshelp  inasmall 
way,  and  encourage  thrift. 

; 

Vety  little  Bavinij.     50  jeara' 
endeavoDr  to  induce  people  to 
proTide  against  [uture  has  met 
with  little  BnocsFis.   Eicercise  dI 
thrift  is  a  special  gift,  posaessed 
by  few,  ana  "  gavinR  "  »  great 
eioeption   in    life    of    English 
tabooTer. 

Plenty  of  tind  feeling  on 
all  aides,  but  little  help  pos- 
sible from  chad  or  friend. 
Sons    Tery    lare    helpers ; 
bave   wives    and    families, 

utter    neglect   of    duty    to 
parents  very  Bad.  Daughters 

little  but  hearty  help,  spe- 
cially when  in  good  service. 
Mother's  rent  always  paid, 

Organized  Church  charities 
in  every  parish  for  gift,  or  sale 
at  reduced  price,  of  fuel  and 
clothing— aged  have  preference. 
Food  Bupphed  in  winter.  John- 
son's  pensions— £12  a  year 
each-8  or  10  in  Oakham,  and 
1  or  2  in  every  Rutland  pariah 
of  union  :  keenly  sought  after  ; 
not  given  to  those  on  parish,  or 
number  of  aged  paupers  would 
be  greater. 

Teiy  alightlf  indeed. 

Much     more     assistance 
than  20  years  ago. 

Aged  largely  helped  in  Rutland 
by  16th  century  charity.  £12- 
£U  per  annum  to  each. 
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CoM.mos. 

AVAILABU  EnPLOTHZIini. 

228.  [One  pirisb.]     Caltaftea  with  t 

allotmctHa  are  plentitiil.  moch  songbt 
benefit ;  hardly  a  Inbouiine  man  is  with 
given  freely,  and  homed  ore  iiot  broken 

229.  [Ono  parish.]     The  lalinuring  c 
A  charily  of  211  acres  Id  tor  ilOO  iiroyi 
BDdpieceaoIgraEBloDd. 

e  garden  Bround  ; 

after,  and  a  great 
ot.    Out  relief  is 
p  naniiiHt  the  will 

Pariah   purely  agricaltural.    Ab 
age   BdTftneea  a  man's  nsefnlDeM 

the   induatrious,  though  aged,  ore 
not  lighlly  parted  with.    Even  the 
bee  t  at  last  can  do  Uttle  on  the  Und ; 
then  nothing  remains  but  work  on 
the  ruada,  odd  jobs  on  [arms,  and 
the   like;   or   his  own  garden   or 
allotment  employs  him  profitably. 
At  certain  seaaons  women  can  earn 
considerable  sums  at  outdoor  work ; 
a  few  of  the  more  able-bodied  do 
a  little  nursing   or  cUoriug,  and 
aU  sew  and  knit,  but  mainly  for 
themaelveB. 

lass  ia  well-to-do. 

Laboureis  are  Bcaice.    Some  old 

lOf  a  week.     Some  aged  widows  go 
out  washing  two  or  Ibree  dayi  » 
week. 

233.   [One  parish.]     There  ia  never  anyono  oat  of  work: 
larmets  cotild  employ  nioro  men.     SIotI  Tillagera  keop  a 
pig,  and  their  Btnplo  meat  is  b.icon.    Few  old  people  have 
adblmenU.     Out  rulief  in  freely  ^ivcn  to  llitoe   of  good 
chsnctcr. 

Moat  earn  gomething  after  SI, 
farm  labourers   often  getting  fnU 
waces  {i.t.  18<  Gd  a  week).      The 
parish  is  entirely  agricultural,  and 
villttgo  trades  have  much  dccUnod 
owing  to  ready-made  trade  and  easy 
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Lincoln 

\^C(mtd. 

County. 

Grentliam. 

233.  Liucobi. 

234 

k  Ilorncastlc. 

r 

535.  8i> 
F. 

ilr.by. 

Uuiou. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

Totel. 

Paupers  over  05: 
In-door. 
Out-door. 
Medical  only. 

21 

255 

2 

84 

804 

4 

102 
381 

40 
709 

142 
1,150 

42 

189 

10 

299 

1 

52 

488 

1 

48 

lis 

22 
248 

70 
301 

278 

482 

483 

809 

1,292 

231 

310 

541 

101  !    270 

431 

Total  paupers. 

,159 
14% 

2,138 
23% 

1,727 
28% 

2,103 
88% 

3,830 
84% 

832 

28% 

848 
30% 

■       1,CS0 

I       81% 

1.055    1,157 
15  %     23  % 

2,212 
19  % 

Pop.  over  05. 
%  of  paupers. 

Means  of  Support  other  thaw  Parish  and  Earnings. 


n  AoEKCiEs,  Insurance, 


local    Friendly    Society, 

has  been  usefal  in  its 

a  strong  branch  of    he 

ers ;     a    well  -  supported 

of  the  Oddfellows.    Most 

younger  labouring  men 

embers  of  one  or  other, 

^  of  the  aged.    Clothing 

chool  Clubs  with   small 

•s  are  well  supported. 


e  men  arc  members  of 
t  Clubs,  but  few  of  the 


of  the  old  are  in  Clubs, 
have  saved,  but  sanngs 
en  insufficient  to  last  for 


Assistance  from  KELATrvES. 


Help  is  given  in  some 
cases,  but  is  small.  In  many 
cases  children  are  not  in  a 
position  to  help. 


Very  little  help  is  given. 


A  little  help  is  given. 


Chx:rch,  Chapel,  and  Oboakizeo 
Charity. 


A  large  dole  of  about  £180  is 
piven  to  the  poor  in  sums  of  from 
f>»  to  128  or  more  half-yearly. 
Several  smaller  charities  exist, 
e.g.  2  widows  have  each  a  small 
cottage,  rent  free,  with  1  ton  of 
coals,  and  £3.  5<  in  money ;  10 
widows  get  Is  worth  of  coal  at 
Christmas. 


A  dole  of  £50  given  in  winter 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  aged, 
widows  especially. 


A  charity  of  £5  is  distributed 
at  Christmas  to  the  old  and 
deserving.  Church  offertories 
provide  about  £4  more  in  the 
year.  There  is  a  parish  Clothing 
Club,  and  the  Chapel  has  a  small 
poor  fund. 
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PARTICULiKS   A3   TO    THK   AoEO    PoOR. 


Available  Eufloiuemts- 


237.  [One  parish]  There  ia  no  real  poverty,  anil  no  om 
oneniplo^ed ;  many  lamiliea  have  lived  in  the  place  fa 
generations,  and  the  agec!  still  retain  a  certain  amount  o 
old  feudal  feeling  towards  their  oraplnyers.  A  portloi 
of  a  large  oow  and  hay  puEtore  is  let  with  each  colt  ij^c 
and  ahnoat  every  pcraon  keeps  a  pig  and  a  cow,  somo  cian 


The  parish  is  purely  aRriciiltnnJ. 
iverage  wage,  2s  3rf  a  day.  Daii; 
produce  is  sold  in  the  neighboonug 
market  town. 


239.  [One  parish.]  There  ia  very  litUe  real  poverty. 
Out  rehel  is  freely  granted,  and  they  have  no  scruple  in 
applying  (or  it,  hutareunviilliog  to  ro  into  the  House.  The 
majority  keep  a  pig,  and  most  cottagca  Imve  gardens,  but 
there  ore  no  allotmeDts,  and  no  agitation  for  Ihcui. 


The  parish  is  entirely  agricol- 
lural,  and  work  is  plentiful ;  most 
over  05,  if  in  good  hcaUh, 
something. 


Jbr  summary  of  EatUm. 
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Qainsboro'. 

F. 

Total. 

24 

296 

4 

80 

439 

7 

824 

520 

,060 
1% 

2,041 
25% 

Means  of  Support  other  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 


T   Agencies,  Insurance, 


rly  all  belong  to  the 
{,  Oddfellows,  or  Forest- 
rhey  also  have  a  "  Cow  " 
Q  which  they  enter  their 


e  of  the  old  are  in  Benefit 
There  is  a  women's 
Qg  Club  with  30  members, 
k  men's  Dividend  Sick 
dth  45  members. 


Assistance  froh  Bblatives. 


Church,  Chapel,  and  Oroanized 
Charity. 


Children  give  some  help. 


There  are  no  regular  charities. 
The  offertories  provide  some- 
thing for  cases  of  sickness. 


In  four  cases,  where  no- 
thing is  earned,  help  is  given 
by  relations. 


There  are  no  charities,  and 
the  Church  offertories  are  not 
large. 


# 


8,  see  next  page. 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Summary  of  Rkpoets. 

This  district  includes  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
SuflTolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Rutland,  and  Lincoln.  It  contains  109  unions, 
from  60  of  which  we  have  reports  as  to  the  old. 

Employments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  purely  agricultural, 
and  agricultural  labour  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
the  only  employment  specified  as  available  for  aged  men. 
The  reports  are  by  no  means  uniformly  favourable,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  show  as  the  prevailing  condition  that  men 
continue  to  work  at  their  usual  occupation  to  a  great  age. 
'^  Old  hands  in  paper-mills,  factories,  and  on  farms,  are  not 
generally  turned  off  for  age,  unless  too  feeble  to  work." 
"  Field  work  is  available  for  men  so  long  as  they  are  able 
to  do  it."  The  extent  of  their  earnings  varies ;  "  In  villages 
some  few  healthy  men  of  70  can  do  sufficient  work  to  keep 
themselves,  the  less  strong  can  earn  5^  to  7«  a  week," 
while  *'  many  farmers  keep  on  aged  labourers  for  light  work 
at  Is  a  day."  Two  other  reports  speak  of  old  men  being 
able  up  to  80  to  earn  these  wages ;  in  another  case,  ''The 
average  labourer  works  till  he  can  work  no  longer,  i.e.  to  70 
or  75  " ;  in  Norwich,  ''  Many  men  over  65  earn  a  fair 
subsistence  by  shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  other  trades." 
''  Some,  unfit  for  other  work,  are  employed  by  surveyors 
on  the  roads."  Another  report,  making  the  same  remark, 
adds  6^  a  week  as  the  earnings  for  such  labour. 

In  other  cases  the  reports  are  not  so  favourable ;  in  one 
Norfolk  union  there  is  "  nothing  but  '  odd  jobs,^  "  and  there- 
fore nothing  reliable  as  a  source  of  income.  "  Very  few  " 
employments  ''  are  available  beyond  ordinary  ill-paid  ser- 
vices to  poor  neighbours."  ''  No  employments  worthy  the 
name.     Here  and  there  old  persons  get  petty  work  .  .  .  . 
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What  employment  is  obtained  is  given  to  help,  and  the 
petty  receipts  are  gifts  rather  than  earnings/^  ''  Old  men 
practically  earn  nothing/^  One  report,  depressing  through- 
out, says  that  both  men  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part, 
worn  out  at  65  by  their  previous  heavy  physical  labours, 
and  that  even  if  employments  existed  for  the  aged  they 
could  not  do  them.  In  Barking,  work  is  said  to  be  '^  very 
uncertain,  especially  at  some  seasons,^'  respectable  people 
being  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  "  Very  few  and  un- 
remunerative  employments  are  available  for  the  aged; 
night  watchmen,  care-takers,  messengers,  and  such  inter- 
mittent occupations  the  main  resources  of  those  who  work, 
which  most  do  not.'^  From  another  Essex  union  comes 
the  report  that  *'  in  the  purely  agricultural  parts  it  is  very 
hard  for  old  men  or  women  to  find  any  work ;  if  they  do, 
wages  earned  are  very  low  " ;  and  a  similar  account  comes 
from  Bedfordshire,  where,  it  is  said,  their  '^  chances  of 
employment  are  extremely  small;  labour-market  over- 
stocked with  abundant  supply  of  youthful  and  able-bodied 
labourers.^' 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  employments  available 
for  old  women;  the  same  things  recur  again  and  again; 
"Old  women  take  in  washing ''  to  a  great  age;  they  are 
frequently  employed  in  washing  and  charing,"  or  they 
earn  a  little  by  nursing  and  needlework;"  one  report 
goes  on  to  say  the  needlework  is  too  bad  to  be  of  value. 
Many  "live  with  married  children,  and  help  in  housework," 
or  "  they  keep  house  for  those  older  and  more  helpless,"  or 
"for  single  men  and  widowers."  They  constantly  "mind 
the  children  of  mothers  at  work,"  and  here  and  there  a  few 
do  light  field  work  occasionally,  and  pick  fruit  in  the  season. 
In  one  place. "  women  do  a  good  deal  of  net-mending,  fish- 
salting,  and  packing."  In  Hertfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire straw  plait  still  provides  employment,  but  the  earnings 
are  small,  "Many  do  not  earn  more  than  Id  a  day"; 
another  report  gives  la  to  Is  6d  as  the  week^s  earnings, 

12  * 
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while  in  one  place  these  rise  to  "  Ss  or  4«."  "Lace-making 
still  lingers,  but  earnings  are  very  small,  3s  to  bs  for  a  good 
worker/'  Luton  is  one  of  the  few  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  district  from  which  we  have  an  account,  and 
the  state  of  things  there  is  exceptional.  "The  staple 
industry,  i.e,  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  not  straw 
plaiting,  employs  young  people.  '  Hands '  decline  in  value 
after  30  to  35,  and  can  hardly  earn  anything  with  increasing 
age,  stiffness  of  fingers,  and  failure  of  sight.  They  have  no 
outside  knowledge,  and  are  useless  in  another  calling.*' 

Thrift  Agencies. 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  accounts  is  that  very 
little  provision  is  made  for  old  age.  Where  the  future  is 
provided  for  at  all,  sickness  is  usually  the  contingency  kept 
before  men's  minds.  The  form  which  this  provision  takes 
is  chiefly  that  of  membership  in  some  Benefit  Society. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  favourable  reports. 
"Most  belong  to  some  Benefit  Club;  more  provision  is 
made  for  sickness  and  old  age  than  formerly."  "  A  very 
large  proportion  receive  help  through  Friendly  Societies." 
Some  of  these  societies  give  permanent  allowances  to  the 
aged :  "  Almost  all  men  members  of  Benefit  Societies  have 
at  least  Ss  a  week  for  life."  "Most  excellent  work  is 
done  among  the  aged  by  Friendly  Societies  .  .  .  many  old 
men  receive  pensions  from  them."  "  Possibly  60  per  cent, 
to  70  per  cent,  of  old  men  unable  to  do  regular  work, 
receive  quarter  pay  from  Benefit  Societies,  i.e.  Ss  6d  or  4s 
a  week."  But  as  a  rule  no  allowance  is  made  unless  there 
18  sickness  as  well  as  old  age.  "  Benefit  Societies  help  in 
sickness,  not  in  old  age ; "  they  are  "  very  useful  in 
sickness,  do  little  for  old  age."  "Insurance  concerns  itself 
with  burial  only,"  "  they  are  generally  insured  for  burial." 
Again,  it  is  said,  "  Many  insure  for  sickness,  and  could  be 
led  to  insure  for  old  age  under  a  safe  scheme.  At  present 
they  suspect  such  schemes."     The  unsoundness  of  Benefit 
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Clubs  in  the  past  is  constantly  mentioned :  "  Many  of  the 
now  aged  paid  into  purse  clubs  long  broken  up.     Too  old 
to    join  modern   Benefit   Societies."       "  Most  clubs    are 
broken   up   and  capital  lost  through   beiug   intrusted   to 
private  hands.     Young  men  join  Oddfellows  and  safer  clubs 
to  which  the  old  have  not  access."     ''  Many  who  have  paid 
into  village  clubs  have  found  in  old  age  the  clubs  have 
failed."      In    a   few    cases   money   has   been   saved.      In 
one  Cambridgeshire  union  '^labourers   are  on   the  whole 
decidedly  thrifty.     Many  save  against  old  age  when  cost 
of  bringing  up  family  is  not  too  heavy.  .  .  .  Labourers* 
wages  do  not  admit  of  saving  when  there  is  a  family  to 
bring  up."     *^  Many  of  the  higher-class  labourers  {i.e,  the 
sober  and  industrious)  have  saved  a  little  money."     One  of 
the  most  favourable  accounts  comes  from  Ipswich :  *'  The 
really  thrifty  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
aged  poor.  .  .  .  Many  have  savings,  or  have  purchased  a 
house  through  Freehold  Land  Society."     While  in  another 
place,  "A  considerable  number  of  working  men,  starting 
with  nothing,  have  by  thrift  saved  enough  for  old  age." 
'^Some   few   women   have    saved   in   service,  but  seldom 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  life  without  parish  relief." 
Sometimes   such   savings    are   carefully   concealed.      *'In 
several  cases  men  have  worked  to  75  or  over,  then  applied 
for  parish  relief,  and  have  left  considerable  sums  behind 
them  at  death."     "  Where  money  is  saved  it  is  generally 
hoarded,  often  secreted,  and  not  used."     "Those  who  have 
saved  money  are  reticent  about  it  lest  charity  should  be 
affected."     Too  olten  there  are  neither  savings  nor  club  to 
fall  back  on.     "  No  provision  for  the  future  has  been  made 
by  the  now  aged;  low  wages,  &c.,  are  offered  as  an  excuse." 
'^  Savings  are  possible,  but  self-denial  required  is  disliked." 
"There  are  opportunities  for  saving  through  thrift  agencies, 
but  no  case  iif  which  advantage  is  taken  of  them."     "  Ten 
receive  parish  pay  to  one  from  a  society."     "Exercise  of 
thrift  is  a  special  gift  possessed  by  few,  and  ^saving'  a 
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great  exception  in  the  life  of  the  English  labourer.'^  *^The 
poor  say,  if  they  become  destitute  through  age  or  other- 
wise the  'gentlemen,^  i.e.  the  Guardians,  must  keep  them/' 
And  it  is  said,  '  Out  relief,  given  largely  (as  in  the  parish 
from  which  this  report  comes),  always  destroys  thrift.  Any 
system  of  old  age  pensions  tending  to  supplement,  not 
abolish,  out  relief  must  prove  a  distinct  failure/'  Still,  in 
many  places  there  are  signs  of  improvement;  even  in  Luton, 
where  the  '^workpeople  are  extremely  improvident  and 
wasteful,''  and  there  are  ''  no  savings  nor  insurance  except 
in  dubious  burial  clubs,  the  Foresters  and  Oddfellows  are 
doing  good  work,  and  6,500  are  on  the  books  of  the 
Medical  Institute."  Again,  "Two  local  clubs,  being  joined 
in  large  numbers  by  young  men,  give  bs  a  week  to  men 
over  65.  Both  are  sound,  so  there  is  hope  that  things  will 
improve." 

Assistance  from  Relatives, 

The  evidence  is  conflicting,  but  the  balance  is,  on  the 
whole,  on  the  favourable  side.  ''Most  children  think  it  a 
disgrace  to  let  parents  go  into  the  House  if  they  can  help 
it."  Generally  the  help  takes  the  form  of  house-room. 
"  Aged  women  are  often  lodged  and  boarded  by  children 
in  return  for  small  household  services."  *'  Some  live  with 
children,  having  lodging  free,  and  some  help  is  given  in 
food  supplementary  to  parish  pay."  But  the  arrangement 
does  not  always  seem  to  work  satisfactorily;  one  report 
adds, "  Their  presence  is  not  always  welcome";  and  another, 
"  Difficulties  of  temper  arise."  Money  payments  are  some- 
times mentioned,  either  as  regular  allowances,  payment  of 
rent,  or  occasional  gifts,  often  from  children  in  service. 
"  Single  young  men  remit  money  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  On  marriage  circumstances  change,  but  the 
family  tie  is  very  strong." 

An  explanation  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  help, 
or  the  entire  lack  of  it,  is  sought  in  the  early  marriages  of 
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the  children  and  the  need  for  supporting  their  own  family. 
Some  who  are  not  receiving  parish  pay,  are  said  to  be  kept 
''  often  at  the  expense  of  the  rising  generation/'  Or  more 
general  inability  is  pleaded.  One  report  says,  "  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  assisted  by  children  or  relatives  in  any  per- 
manent way  j  they  are  not  able  to  do  so/'  In  other  cases 
the  bare  fact  is  stated  that  they  are  *'  helped  by  children 
in  far  too  few  cases,''  or*  that  "  very  little  is  done  except 
under  compulsion."  ^^  Many  sons  contribute  to  the  support 
of  aged  parents  only  when  forced  by  law."  '^  Quarrels 
frequently  arise  between  children  as  regards  giving  this 
help."  "  Parents  are  unwilling  to  ask  help  from  children, 
and  expect  little."  Many  object  to  being  under  obligation 
to  their  children,  though  they  willingly  accept  help  from 
others.  The  amount  of  assistance  received  in  this  way  is 
"difficult  to  ascertain.  Cases  of  much  self-denying  help 
are  accidentally  heard  of,  but  those  who  do  most  talk 
least " ;  or  "  children  contribute  more  than  is  supposed, 
but  the  amount  will  be  concealed  as  long  as  Guardians  help 
the  destitute  only."  In  this  matter  also  the  conditions  of 
life  prevailing  amongst  the  Luton  workpeople  seem  to 
have  a  disastrous  effect.  "  Children  are  customarily  free 
from  parental  control  at  14,  and  often  wanting  in  care  for 
the  old.  Help  from  other  relatives  and  friends  is  even 
less  certain.  There  are  several  fine  cases  of  devotion  to 
aged  parents,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  left  to  themselves  to 
go  to  the  workhouse  at  last." 

Charities. 

Help  from  Church  alms  or  charities  is  very  general,  but 
generally  the  funds  available  are  shared  with  the  sick  and 
are  not  large  enough  to  do  more  than  supplement  other 
sources  of  income.  "The  difficulty  is  to  keep  Church  funds 
from  being  swallowed  up  in  such  weekly  aid."  "  Con- 
siderable help  is  given  by  the  Church  in  cases  of  temporary 
necessity."      Or   again   we   hear   "  Church  alms  for  the 
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poor  are  distributed  to  all  known  cases  of  distress ;  amount- 
ing to  about  9d  a  week,  not  in  lieu  of  parish  relief,  but  to 
provide  additional  comfort  and  fuel."  ^^A  few  small  pensions 
are  given  out  of  Church  and  possibly  Chapel  funds ;  but  for 
the  most  part  Church  offertories  are  given  to  the  sick  and  to 
tide  over  temporary  diflSculties/'  In  some  parishes  there  are 
special  bequests  for  the  aged,  but  except  where  these  take 
the  form  of  almshouses  they  seldom  afford  complete  main- 
tenance. In  one  parish  ^*  six  aged  people  are  supported 
by  a  continuous  charitable  bequest.  No  others  entirely 
supported.'^  In  another  place  there  are  "a  few  settled 
charities  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  sums  received  by 
individuals  do  not  go  far.  Church  and  Chapel  offertories 
are  given  as  need  occurs  " ;  this  report  adds  that,  "  This, 
not  thrift,  is  the  help  relied  on  in  time  of  need.'^  The 
"rent  of  certain  lands  in  some  parishes  pays  for  coal  for 
the  aged.'^  *^  Almshouses  in  town  for  married  couples  and 
single  women  are  of  great  use,  where  the  aged  have  no 
relatives  to  give  them  a  home."  Besides  the  almshouses 
there  are  the  numerous  charities  giving  relief  in  kind, 
mainly  at  certain  fixed  seasons.  ^'  In  Norfolk,  coal 
charities  are  numerous,  but  are  greatly  depreciated  owing 
to  reduced  rent  of  land"  ;  and  in  part  of  a  Bedfordshire 
parish  the  ''poor  with  rental  under  £5  receive  20  to  25  cwt.  of 
coal,  a  pernicious  rule  encouraging  the  building  of  houses 
unfit  for  habitation  where  land  is  dear." 


General  Condition, 

The  large  majority  of  reports  describe  the  condition  of 
the  aged  poor  as  fairly  satisfactory  or  fairly  comfortable, 
though  frequently  the  further  particulars  given  go  far  to 
justify  the  remarks  ''that  it  is  marvellous  on  how  little  the 
aged  manage  to  live,"  and  that  "  those  outside  the  House 
manage  to  subsist  on  incredibly  little."  Still,  on  the  whole, 
"they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  distress  ....  their  wants 
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are  few  and  simple/'  and  ^^  cases  of  destitution  are  rare/' 
and  ^'any  distress  is  promptly  relieved/^  In  West  Ham 
'Hhere  is  mucli  distress  among  the  aged  in  certain  districts 
where  they  tend  to  congregate,  tempted  by  low  rents,  the 
situation  being  less  convenient  for  workers/'  (The 
population  of  West  Ham  is  abnormal.)  Out-door  relief 
seems  a  general  source  of  income.  ''  Most  apply  for  and 
receive  out  relief ;  few  only  manage  without/'  "  With  the 
usual  out  relief  and  charitable  help  from  the  few  wealthier 
residents,  they  are  free  from  absolute  want."  But  the 
amount  seems  often  insuflScient.  "  The  worst  off  are  those 
with  no  other  support,  and  with  rent  to  pay."  This 
particular  report  adds  :  ^'  They  are  a  small  proportion," 
but  the  state  of  things  seems  by  no  means  exceptional. 

Several  reports  characterise  out-relief  as  ''bare  sub- 
sistence" at  "starvation  point";  yet  the  recipients 
''  prefer  their  wretched  homes  to  the  '  House,' "  though 
those  who  refer  to  the  matter  agree  that  the  aged  in  the 
workhouse  are  well  treated  and  comfortable.  Compared 
with  the  past,  there  is  generally  improvement  or  not  much 
change:  "The  discomforts  of  their  lot  are  much  lessened  by 
cheaper  food,  improved  sanitary  inspection  and  better 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  "  ;  "houses  are  better  and 
cleaner,  furniture  and  clothing  better,"  though  in  one 
place  their  clothing  is  said  to  be  generally  insufficient. 
Better  wages  though  not  resulting  in  increased  savings, 
enable  children  to  give  more  help.  The  "housing  of  the 
poor  is  much  improved;  old  houses  are  constantly  pulled 
down  or  left  empty."  In  Hertfordshire,  however,  there 
still  seems  room  for  improvement  in  these  matters.  There 
is  "  great  need  for  strengthening  law  to  compel  owners  of 
cottages  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  prevent  overcrowding." 
"  Imperative  need  is  healthy  houses  and  good  water 
supply.  Present  condition  of  houses  (at  Wycombe)  ruinous 
and  unsanitary."  "  Heavy  doctors'  bills  frequently 
account  for  permanent  state  of  poverty." 
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PARTICULAIta   AS    TO    THE   AgKD   PnOR. 

CoNDmOK. 

AtUUBLE    EllPLOYMKaTH. 

fiflzeB,  both  applicanta  &nil    noii- applicants  tor   reliet,  is 
Tery  sad;  worse  in  more  thickly  populated  thiu)  in  out- 
Ijing  rural  districte.     No  imptovement  diBOomible,  but 
data  of  compnrison  larkinp.    [C  0.  9.] 

When  "lioies"  are  brisk,  odds 
or  nothin(;  open  to  them. 

341  bii,  [Whole  union.]  Eicept  e,  few,  only  snitAble  for  |  Soarcely  anything  of  remaner*- 
irorUiouse,  but  relusing  to  go  there,  the  aged  poor  are  tive  nature  open  to  aged.  Taking 
tolerably  well  looked  after,  kept  fairly  clean,  not  present-  ,  in  lodgers,  taking  core  of  VB«mat 
ing  K  paJnful  aspect  on  the  whole.  A  marked  improve-  i  houses,  occaaional  tasks  of  sewing, 
ment  in  30  years  ;  more  done  for  aged  poor,  and  belter  j  Ac-,  their  only  resoorces. 

242.  [Town  only.]    Fairly  well  looked  after ;  generally        Of  20    cases  token   haphazard, 

Bpeaking,  treated  nith  kindness,  and  allowed  relief  out-ot-'  something    is    earned    in  —  S  by 

doors.  gardening,    3     by     small    ahopl 

j  (flweelB,   ifec.),  2  bj  lodgers,  1  hj 

erronds  ;  OBrningsiirftolS*  weekly. 

1  v&^en  earnings  nil. 


243.  [Whole  nnion.]  Above  65,  men  go  on  working  at 
ledaoed  wages.  With  a  little  land  and  cow,  do  fairly  well. 
fTheo  incapacitated  for  work,  come  on  parish ;  this  rare 
in  case  of  man  who  has  done  the  best  for  himself.  Women 
over  66,  as  above,  till  widowed,  then  come  on  parish.  They 
benefit  much  by  food,  clothing  and  lodging  being  muoli 
better.     No  married  couple  taken  inlo  workhonse  for  20 

fears ;  no  old  person  sent,  except  occasional  destitute  and 
omelesB  case. 


244.  [Town.]  Live  chiefly  on  out-door  relief,  supple-  , 
mentcd  by  friends,  relief  from  Church  or  chapel,  and 
begging.  Perhape  things  are  slightly  better  than  formerly,  i 
[C.  0,  8.]  I 


24S.  [Whole  union,]  No  great  amount  of  distrees 
apparent.  Shipyards  keep  on  old  hands  as  long  as  they 
can  work.  Those  unablu  to  work  are  probably  supported 
by  relations  or  friends,  or  resort  to  Guardians.  No  change 
aean  in  last  15  yeara.     [C.  O^SJ^ 


Men,  if  at  all  provident,  do  out- 
ing on  their  own  account,  or 
those   with    character    of    steady 


husband') 
ocuaaional  day's  wort  at  cleaiung, 
d-c.  (la  to  1>  U'f  and  partial  food). 

None  for  women  eicept  taking 
care  ot  children  while  parents 
work.  Men  used  to  do  street 
sweeping  at  12i  or  14<  a  week; 
demand  for  higher  wages  caasoa 
old  to  be  weeded  out ;  work  given 
to  able-bodied  eI  full  wages. 

No  industries  specially  adapted 
lo  old  men.  Women  get  some 
ciiaring  or  washing  {2s  a  day  and 
food) ;  some  supplement  pariah 
pay  hy  a  liltle  needlework. 


■  Ttu  Bgoreato 


ufoUow 
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Means  of  Sopport  other  thax  Pabish  akd  Earnings. 


TsBirr  AoKKcitts,  Xnechince, 


No  doubt  u  considerBible  por- 
tion receive  support  from  Odd- 
fellowa,  Foresters,  and  aimilar 
Bocieties.  A  fen' receive  pemions 
trom  lonner  emplojera. 


Little  aeeietaDce  from 
relatives  beyond  what  Isw 
requires. 


Supported  Inrgelf  by  Church 
and  chapel  charitiea ;  it  is  in- 
deed questionable  if  this  support 
does  not  cauae  some  ol  distress. 


These  methods  of  self-help 
not  ver;  substantial  to  the  agtd. 
Insurance  tittle  known,  agencies 
not  alwaja  trustworthy,  Sick 
and  Benefit  Clubs  liable  to 
break  down  when  most  needed. 


Much  ia  done,  but  more 
ought  to  be.  Children  often 
have  to  be  compelled 
tribute ;  aomet' 
to  evade  claim. 


Main  cbannel  of  help,  direct  or 
indireat,isfcomplncefiof  worship- 
Excellent  help  given  by  on  nn- 
denominationol  Provident  So- 
ciety, a  good  representative  of 
organized  charity. 


Of  20  cases,  1  helped  to  save 
bj  Co-operative  Stares;  2,  nllon- 
snoe  from  clubs ;  1,  house 
owned;  1,  tew  pounds  in  Sav- 
ings Bank ;  I,  savings  (an- 
specifled).  Dock-labourer,  juat 
dead.  left  £250  behind. 


In  3  cMLSes  only  out  of  20 
ia  help  from  children  and 
relatives  -nil.  In  17  cases, 
amount  varied  from  allow- 
ance ol  coal  to  I3<  a  week 
(legacy)  or  (apparently)  fl 
a  week,  wages  of  son. 


Charities  and  Dorcas  and 
clothing  societies  chiefly  con- 
nected with  Church.  Valne  to 
aged  gaessed  at  lOi  to  12a  yearly. 
In  sickness  a  Uttle  help  is  given 
through  nurse. 


No  cases  of  aged  supported  by 

.vings   made  through    thrift, 

except  so  tar  as  belonging  Ut 

Oddfellows     and    other    large 

societies  is  coDcemed.  , 


Helped  to  a  large  extent,  I      Apparently  none.    Somealms- 
upecially    if    they    have    a  I  houses  in  Chester,  and  also  in 
cottage    and   garden,    thtn  i  county,    but   number    so    sup- 
tun  tvill  come  to  live  with    ported  very  small, 
them  when  incapacitated. 


c  supported  in  '  Slaoj  receive 
I  from  children, 
I  sufficient  aiDOUii 


Impossible  to  ascertain. 


For  aamitunry  of  Midland  reports,  see  pp.  %V%-^%\ 


C.  O,  S.  has  permanent  fund 
used  to  induce  relatives  and 
reUgiouB  bodies  to  contribute  to 
support  deserving  poor,  who  re- 
ceive from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding parish  pay,  Tt  Bif  a  week, 
married  couples  12>;  15or20DD 
this  list. 

"  Little  Sisters  of  Poor"  (B.a) 
aup^rt  30  or  40  aged  in  an 
institution.  No  pension  fund 
from  Church  or  chapel  known, 
but  these  distribute  more  or 
less  money  in  private  and  irre- 
sponnible  ways. 
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PARTinULARS  A3   TO   THR   AUED    POOII. 

CONDITIOK.                                                                                 AVAIIiBI.E 

Employmebtb, 

849.  [WholB  union.]  On  the  whole  gooJ.  Those  not 
applying  to  Guardians  in  most  inslances  well  cured  for  by 
relaUveB,  friends,  and  bountj  of  more  wealthy.  Pariah 
relief  almost  in  every  c&se  supplementod  by  uharitj.  Great 
impTOVement  in  last  20  years ;  more  channeU  of  help,  more 
knowledge  of  needs  of  poor ;  infectious  and  other  hoapitala ; 
tnuned  nurses  employed  by  Guardians,  and  as  part  of 
parish  organization ;  more  skilful  and  tender  medical  help. 


Many  old  women,  if  able-bodied, 
jind  domestic  employment  among 
their  o«n  kin,  while  these  are  em- 
ployed at  factories  or  on  tarmt. 
No  remuneration  but  keep.  A  tew 
earn  Ik  ^jJ  to  If  fid  D  day  oa  char- 
women. Old  men  work  on  fannl 
to  advanced  age  at  somewhat 
duced  wages  [r.g.  12ii  a  week). 


361.  [Town  only.]  Unsalislactory  ;  though  it  couiparcs 
(aTOOTftbly  with  that  in  many  towns  of  a  similar  size. 
Many  old  couples  have  homes  of  their  own  :  the  womt 
Conditionil  prevail  among  the  Irish,  Poverty  leas  than  20 
years  ago,  but  difQculty  ol  getting  old  people  work  p'eater. 
Seala  of  oat  relief  very  low ;  old  couples  dread  the  House. 
nuunl;  on  account  of  separation - 


Verj-  few  old  men  have  sufficient 
strength  for  salt- boiling.  Bom* 
do  casual  work,  poet  bills,  sweep 
tip  in  eheniical  woika,  do  night 
walchingior  jobgardening.  Woraen 
take  lodgers,  do  charing,  washing, 
and  sewing. 


^  263.  [Town.]*  Comparatively  few  meu  receive  out  re- 
lief; these  are  extremely  wretched ;  more  women  are 
relieved,  and  are  apparently  better  off.  Of  those  not 
receiving  relief,  there  are  a  few  steady  saving  old  men,  a 
larger  number  supported  by  relatives,  a  very  few  earning 
a  vary  small  living,  all  more  comfortable  than  those  receiv- 
ing relief.  The  women  are  mostly  old  servants,  compara- 
tively comfortably  olT.  The  hardest  cases  are  those  where 
both  husband  and  wife  have  parish  pay. 

263  &M.  [Whole  union.]  The  aged  poor  have  a  hard 
Btrnggle  to  obtain  the  necesearies  of  life,  and  a  great 
repnfpiance  to  applying  lor  parish  relief ;  those  who  do 
apply  are  much  the  beat  oti.  Their  condition  has  improved 
of  late  ;  they  are  better  looked  after  by  the  clergy.  Public 
funds  are  also  occasionally  started,  often  without  reat  need. 
when  the  money  is  worse  than  wasted,  and  the  aged  and 
deserving  are  often  overlooked.     [C.  O.  S.] 


yone  specially  available:  soi 
are  employed  in  hawking,  gardi 
ing,  keeping  Hniall  shops,  b_  . 
oddjobsof  various  kinds.  Eamiogi 
very  small  and  variable.  Women 
do  a  httle  nursing,  mind  children, 
keep  house  for  widowers,  itc. 
Earnings  average  It  a  week  and 
perhaps  food. 


There  is  very  little  employment 
for  the  ageil,  who  are  crowded  ont 
by  the  nimiber  ol  young  people  out 
of  work,  ready  to  undertake  any- 
thing that  crops  up. 


264-  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  about  as  bad  as 
it  can  well  be.  I^othing  is  left  for  them,  when  beyond 
work  at  the  pits,  but  the  parish  or  the  workhouse. 
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j  simple   and   more  effectmil  ,  i 
way  ot  obtainiiig  such  relief  I  ' 
'  19  needed ;  payment  is  now 
I  tuo   easily   evaded;   parent 
noes  without  through  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it. 


A  limited  number  receive  There  is  very  blLle  volua-  i  (Juc&Bional  help  [rom  the 
Enperanauailion  graoU  from  \  tary  help  from  children,  Church,  especially  in  cases  ol 
Friendly  Societies  or  pensions  |  relations,  or  friends.  |  aicknesB.     A  lack  of  well-organ- 

from    employers.      Few    liave  ,  izeii  charity, 

'ngs  of  their  own.  |  ', 


Very  few  htt\e  old  age  allow-  I  The  main  support.  Many  I  There  are  aome  large  charities, 
ice  bom  theac  sources,  except  |  aged  live  in  the  houses  of  helping  certain  districts.  Tha 
those  who  get  it  from  clubs  as  '  children,  and  (especially)  amouula  given  in  pensions  by 
wnnanent  sick  pay.  Many  ei-  oiher  relatives.  Quite  a  chm'chee  and  chapels  are  small, 
lomestic  servants,  especially  fair  number  support  their  but  small  weekly  penaioDB  arein 
(etmtle,  have  saved.  [larents.  some  parishes  given  to  the  old- 


Many  insure   their    lives   1o        The  poor  frequently  asuist  Nearly      all     churches     and 
benefitwidowsandchildren.but    ooe another, but theie is  verj  {  chapels  have  a  poor  fund,  dis- 

olten   allow   policies  to    lapse,    little    Hystemalic   aid  from  tributed  under  tlie  direction  of 

tbroORh   inahihty  to  pay  pre-    children  and  relatives,  ex-  the  clergy,   but   much  of  it  is 
aiums.     The  Co-operative  So-  |  cept  where  enforced  by  law  '  (liven  without  sufficient  inquiry 

iety    is    largely   used,    small  |  and  collected  through  Poor  as    to    whether   recipients   are 

dividends   bdng   received  pro-  .  Law  olUcials.  deserving.      There    are  several 

portionate  to  purchases.    Many  ulmshouses,    and   one    or   two 

ol  Uie  more  respectable  join  a  '  small  dole  charities. 
Building  Society,  enabling  them 
to  become  owners  of  a  house. 
The  provident  largely  join  Trade 
and  Friendly  Societies. 


A    very    few    thrifty    ones        Children  sometimes  help.        No  help  worth  speaking  of. 
lanage   to   put  by  what  will    but  expect  something  done 
jtintain  them.  i  in  return  for  house-room. 


ItEPOETS  OS  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


lUB.  nimvl-eii-le-nitb. 


\''i    iis.1     ii% 


Particulars  as  to  the  Aobd  Poor. 


ComiiTloK, 

857.  [Whole  union.]  Those  in  receipt  of  oat  relief  mt- 
lairly  comfortable ;  it  is  Bapplsmented  (I)  by  contiDual 
private  charity,  EpecioUj  in  the  case  of  those  vith  homea  of 
their  own,  (2)  by  aliowftnoea  from  Sicit  or  Benefit  Clubs,  not 
noticed  by  Guordiaiis  in  grenting  relief,  (H)  otheis  reside  willi 
relatives  aod  peitonn  duties  tor  them  while  out  at  work.  In 
some  cases  the  honiea  are  not  desirable, 

'2SH.  [Whole  union.]*  Their  condition  ia  quite  as  good 
as  any  reasonable  peraon  can  expect ;  it  has  improved  in 
the  last  25  years,  as  the  wealthy  take  more  general  and 
aetive  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  organizations  for  relief 
are  more  complete  and  efficient.  The  QuacdiauB  deal 
eenerously  with  applicanta  for  relief. 


in.l  They  are  very  poor,  depending  on 
parish  relief ,  Companies' Field  ClubB'peDBiona,orre!ative8. 
In  all  branches  of  labour,  old  men  are  being  ruthlessly 
pushed  aside,  Bipley  and  Alfieton  are  the  most  thriving 
diatricls,  but  pauperism  is  less  in  all  coal  districts.  Helper 
trades  are  worn  out.  Waikswortb  is  decaying,  the  lead 
mines  being  worked  out.  Crick  is  eitrcmelr  poor,  msohinery 
taking  the  place  ot  hand-work.  Men  have  to  travel  to 
Derby  (or  work. 


2fi0.  [Whole  union.]'  Their  condition  (until  the  coal 
strike)  haa  been  better  than  at  any  lime  in  the  last  39  years, 
notwithHtanding  the  increased  value  of  young  iabour,  com- 
pared with  afled.  The  standard  of  tilial  piety  has  risen  ; 
nttention  hna  been  called  to  the  value  in  old  age  of  thrift 
in  working  days. 


261.  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  fairly  Eatisfac- 
tory ;  much  has  been  done  in  last  20  years  to  ameliorate  it 
and  make  their  lot  happier. 


A.T11LABLK  EiiPi.onr.XTa. 

Domestic  work  generally,  but  no 
eamings,  except  being  treated  aa 
one  of  the  family.  In-door  poor, 
where  able,  are  employed  in  garden- 
ing and  farm  work,  sewing  and 
knitting. 

For  women,  chiefly  domestic 
work,  earnings  li  to  2i  a  day  and 
food.  Men  work  to  a  late  period 
in  atone  quarries,  lime  works,  on 
farms,  or  as  labourers;  ean 
about  the  same  as  women's; 
when  given  relief  are  usually  test 
able  to  work. 

Some  ot  the  women  seam  hosiery, 
until  their  eyesight  goes.  In  iron 
and  coni  districte  the  men  work  ai 
long  as  their  strength  allows,  e.g.  to 
TO.  After  then,  no  othor  employ- 
ment is  available,  except  such 
posts  as  gatekeepers,  very  few  in 
number. 


Old  men  are  employed  at 
mending,  stone- );et Ling,  weaving 
and  agrlcallnre  ;  earnings  about  £ 
a  day  irreRUlarly,  often  with  long 
intermission.  Lodging  and  board, 
ing  houses  employ  both  men  and 
women  in  doing  various  odd  Jobs. 


i  available,  owing  (o 
iploy  younger  peoplr 


Very  few 

tendency  to , 

in  every  branch. 
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Means  of  Support  othki 


TbBOT  AOSHCTBS,  lN8tniA.-4CK, 


Friendly  SociEti[>a  moke  B 
siok  nilawanco  of  10'  a  week 
(or  the  firat  36  weekfl,  St  tor  the 
second,  and  3jt  6ij  after  that. 


U&Bj  men  are  members  ot 
aotae  Friendly  Society,  the 
minimum  nllowanae  being  n^  a 
rule  **  a  week.  Many  inavire 
in  the  Prudential,  ^c.,  lor 
faneral  e^tpecaea. 


r  Parish  and  Eabnings. 

Chcbch,  Chafe  l,  am 


By  (ai  the  greater  number 
of  the  aged  in  reaeipt  ol  out 
relief  are  thua  assisted. 


Generally  parecta  are 
asaisled  when  necessary  by 
their  children  according  to 


Nearly  all  charches  and 
chapela  devote  one  offertory  a 
month  to  the  poor  attending 
those  places  ot  worship ; 
choroheB  generally  give  help  to 
any  poor  within  the  pariah. 

charches  and  chapels  are 
agencies  rendering  material 
assistance  in  coaes  of  aickness. 


They  are,  generally,  moat 
thriltleaa.  Men  earning  Gn  a 
day  were  penniless  at  com- 
mencement of  late  coal  atmggle. 
The  "Field  Club"  nearly  the 
only  insurance;  benefit  olabs, 
except  the  Rechabitea  and 
Boiler  Makers'  Aasociation,  do 
Dot  provide  for  old  age.  The 
younger  and  middle-aged  take 
shares  in  co-operative  societies. 
A  tew  invest  in  Savings  Banks. 


An  odd  fchillirtg  ot  80  is 

i;iven  in  BomB  cases  weekly, 
in  most  now  nnd  again. 


Ever;  oburch  and  denomJna. 
tion  baa  its  poor  fund  for  sick 
cases.  There  is  no  regnlar  dole 
from  these  charities. 


Considerable  assistance  in 
thua  derived.  Friendly  Societies 
allow  relief  at  stated  ratea  in 
old  age,  but  no  work  may  be 
(oliowed  at  the  same  time.  In- 
surance for  sickness,  death, 
and  funerals  is  largely  used, 
also  clothing  clubs,  penny 
banks,  Ac, 


Considerable  help  is  given, 
but  somewhat  irregularly. 
Many  parents  Gnd  a  home 
with  their  children. 


They  are  liberally  helped  by 
both  churches  and  chapels.  In 
several  parishes  there  are  doles 
of  Bannel  and  money,  besides, 
other  systematic  help.  Better 
class  parishioners  are  alivays 
ready  to  help  the  needy. 


Inatancea  are  very  rare.  Charities  are  I 
Children  and  relatives  to  aged,  but  givi 
apparently  prefer  to  shirk  support,  Beligioua  bodies 
their  liability  unless  legally  oaten tationsly  Iw.l's  to  VSie. 
enforced,  \  man^  ^cnoiis.  lA-^NOtV)- 


REFOBl'S  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Particulabh  as  to  thb  Aokd  Poor. 


CoHDinOH, 

26G.  rWholu  union.]  Out  relief  strictly  admiuiatercd, 
bat  eadx  cose  considered  on  meritB,  bo  do  feeling  anions 
poor,  &B  to  reluctance  to  give  it.  Practice,  once  wide); 
obaerved,  of  keeping  on  in  eaey  work  old  and  laithful 
eervanta,  it  now  thing  of  post ;  feeling  betveen  employer 
And  employed  altogether  changed.  Wages  hare  risen  from 
9i  to  I4>,  maintained  by  building  operations.  Food 
■cheaper ;  allotmenU  (a  great  beneGt),  provide  employment 
for  those  temporarily  out  of  work,  enable  labourer  to  keep 
pig;  hence  present  depression  not  so  keenly  felt.  Some 
sooial  grievances  lemedied  by  lowering  of  franohise,  bat 
BQch  a  spirit  of  depression  prevails  that  public  worship, 
lectures,  reading-rooms,  <t'c..  eicite  tittle  interest.  Average 
laboiirer'a  outlook  discouraging;  no  prospect  of  providing 
for  iQlure.  Few  young  men  take  interest  in  agricultural 
■woA ;  can  read  and  write,  but  show  no  desire  to  add  to 
«tock  of  knowledge. 


21)7.  [Briiworth  chieUj,]  Condition  of  aged  com^an 
iairly  with  thai  o(  other  anions.  Very  little  out  relief  give, 
but  much  private  help,  which  the  well-to-do  feel  mo 
called  Bpon  to  give,  knowing  the  poor  are  not  on  the  ratei 


368.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  best  cared  for  in  villoKBfl 
■with  resident  well-to-do  srjoire.  Kowhere  are  the  respect- 
able aged  in  deep  want,  except  in  specially  hard  winters. 
Kobody,  respectable  or  otherwise,  gels  near  starvation 
'without  relief .  In  some  ways,  e.;/.  sanitary  matters,  better 
cared  for  than  (ormerly.     Food  cheaper. 

369.  [Whole  nnion.]  Those  applying  to  Ouardianb  are 
generally  widows  quite  deetitute,  or  old  couples  with  home 
to  keep  together,  perhaps  shared  by  unmarried  son  or 
lodger.  Content  with  barest  necessaries,  and  little  comforts 
supplied  at  rare  intervals.  Qrumbling  the  only  luxury  of 
some,  but  tbey  are  wonderfully  patient  and  resigned.  Some 
improvement  is  apparent. 

370.  [Whole  union.]  Neglected  by  grown-up  sons  and 
daoghteiB,  struggling  for  existence  on  small  outdoor  relief 
from  Oaardians,  tbey  eke  out  a  living  in  odd  ways. 


AVMIABLB    EUTLOTUENTB. 

For  men-  odd  jobs,  hedging  and 
ditching,  making  and  shaping  ricks 
(few  young  men  can  do  these),  hoe- 
ing, root -gathering,  and  Irimir  ' 
Wages  of  able-bodied,  lOi  to 
Old  men  get  leas  except  in  barvMl 
time.  For  women — charing,  wash- 
ing, andodd  jobs  ;  not  much  of  thil 
work  i  paid  about  It  a  day,  except 
in  Bracktey,  where  work  is  mors 
plentiful  and  wages  higher,  as  tew 
can  nurse,  wash,  or  char.  Laos- 
making  used  to  be  a  great  support ; 
has    gradually  ceased   in  last    " ' 


For  women  —  charing,  errand- 
going,  odd  jobs ;  men,  as  farm- 
laboiu'crs.  if  healthy,  continue  t 
work  at  lighter  jobs  on  farmi  till 
75    or    more,    at    slightly    lower 


No  employment  available  (or  the 
aged.  Lace  isumde  in  the  district, 
but  they  cannot  continue  tluE  work. 


There  are  no  employments  for  the 
aged.  The  greater  prevalence  of  a 
"  living  wage  "  among  the  younger, 
and  the  conseijuent  increase  in  sell- 
respect,  are  teaching  them  to  do 
more  for  the  aged. 


Staple  trade  is  shoe- work. 
Younger  women  despise  sewing  and 
house- work,  and  put  out  all  mend- 
ing, washing,  itrc.,  for  which  the 
older  get  miserably  paid. 


Iff  THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 


'    Tola!.        M.        r.         Total.        M. 


TdUI  i»upan. 


Meaks  of  Sdppobt  other  than  Pabikh  and  Earnin 


ThRITT  AoINCIEH,   iHBtlBUICB 


All  butamall  minority  have. 
I  Bome  time,  joitied  a  Sick 
Clnb.  Severalvillageclubshave 
failed.  Yoonfter  me  a  join 
ForeBters — pay  in  all  cases 
ceases  after  a  certain  number  of 
months.  No  case  of  Insurance. 
No  other  thrift  agencies  except 
usual  Ck>a1  and  Clothing  Clubs. 


two  or  three  Tillages  only 
BeneGi  Cluba  give  Old  Age  Pay. 
'  M  enth,  but  rpgaiding  Old 
as  ■'  sickneae."  Most  slop 
pAj^ment  whr<n  inability  to  work 
oloarlj  comes  from  old  age. 
Inaarance  mainly  for  funeral 
expenses. 


Perhaps  o: 


a  hundred,  d 


various  descHptioi 
Old  Age  Funds. 


siderable  sums  in  P.  0.  Savings 
Bank,  but  on  tbe  whole,  no 
provision  U  made  for  Old  Age. 


AfiBISTANCE  FHOU  BsLAlTVEa. 

Assistance  is  given  by 
children  to  parents.  Many 
cases  of  several  persons 
joining  together  to  each  pay 
small  sum  to  aged  person 
of  wortb.  Coal  given 
generously  by  squires,  iSc., 
to  villagers. 


Mainly  supported  by 
children,  relatives,  friends, 
and  well-to-do  neighbours. 


Ouardiana  require  cbild- 
reii  to  help  when  able.  Of 
those  not  applying  for  relief, 
most  live  with  relatives  who 


The  more  respectable 
labourers  and  artisans  sup- 
port aged  parente.  Setter 
wages  and  more  careful  Poor 
Law  administration  have  in- 
creased this. 


Speaking  generally  none 
help  save  where  contribation 
ie  legally  compelled. 


Very  little  help  given  by 
ohapels  here.  Chnrch  gives  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  individaal 
eases,  but  by  methods  tending 
to  pauperize,  e.g.  food  tickets. 
Attempt  sometimes  made  to  give 
more  permanent  lelief,  e.g.  by 
purohase  at  donkey  and  cart. 
Feoffee  charity  spends  £60  lo£80 
OD  coal.  Several  almshouses 
with  endowments  and  small 
charities  to  widows. 


Church  offertories,  and  an 
orgoniKed  charity  of  some  years' 
standing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Guardians,  who,  anxious  to 
discourage  pauperism,  give  muoh 
help  in  time  and  money,  and  get 
tbe  families  of  the  old  to  help 

They 


Very  little  help.  Charities  are 
split  up  so  as  to  leave  little  tor 
each.  Church  Sick  Funds  per- 
haps the  onty  appreciable  help 
of  kind. 


Church  Poor  OfTeringa. 
Charities,  Ac,  amount  to  about 
£37  a  year. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


m.  Mirkcl  Hsri 


Particdlars  as  to  the  Aokd  Poor. 


GOSDITIOF. 

273.  [Whole  union.]  15  old  men  and  48  women  now 
reoeivQ  out  relief  ;  no  fresh  permsjient  cases  now  created. 
In  10  years  out-door  paupers  have  been  reduced  75  per 
cent.,  in-door  27  per  cent.  Purely  an  agricultural  district ; 
rateable  value  lias  largely  fallen  and  population  dimin- 
iahed.  Those  in  the  workhouse  are  comfortable  and 
well  tended. 


274.  [Whole  union.]  Badly  off.  both  men  and  women, 
whether  receiving  relief  or  not.  Bents  of  cotloees,  li  to 
If  6d  B  week.  Coal,  Ocl  to  1i  3d  per  cwt.  Majority  are  in 
TBoaipt  of  out  relief,  generally  li  6d  b,  week,  leaving  little 
tor  food  and  olothea,  when  rent  is  paid.  Stat«  of  things 
worse  than  formerly  owing  to  agricultural  depreseion  and 
introduotion  of  machinery  (or  stocking -making,  which  hag 
practicalfv  driven  ont  of  neighbourhood  i^d-fasbioned 
frame  work  knitters,  once  nnmerous  here.  Population 
halved  in  40  years  in  consequence.  Kow  entirely  agricul- 
tural eioept  a  few  gitU,  working  "  griawolds." 


375.  [Whole  imian.]  In  some  paiisbea  aged  comfortably 
off,  bnt,  on  whole,  out  reliet  of  3(  Gii  a  week,  Bpecially  in 
winter,  nttsrly  insuffictcnt  and  unsatisfactory,  nntess  abns- 
hoiises  can  m  provided  for  disabled.  Workhouse  will 
never  be  volantarily  entered  by  respectable  aged,  unless 
the;  can  he  separated  from  objectionable  class  of  tramps, 
and  women  delivered  of  illegitimate  children ;  and  the 
hospital  for  infectious  and  other  diseases  put  elsewhere. 
Separation  of  man  and  wife  another  great  objection. 


AVMLIBLE  EUFLOWENTB. 

Very  little  is  open  to  the  aged ; 
able-bodied  labourers  can  with 
dilliciilty  Ret  work  at  111  a  we«k, 
ind  do  odd  jobs  on  (futob,  which 
lid  men  would  otherwise  do  a 
a    day.      Stone- breaking  used 

employ  some ;  road  material  i 

comes  troni   a  distance  maohine- 
broken. 

Women  earn  a  few  shillinga 
weekly  by  seaming  stockings  sent 
from  Leicester.  2(i  to  4d  a  doiten 
paid.     Work  only  4  days  a  week, 

-  timea  none  for  weeks.  Ot 
trifle  by  nursing.  Old  : 
do  odd  jobs  for  farmers,  tew  earn 
5ir  a  week,  often  not  la.  Place 
taken  by  boys,  who  largely  mono- 
polize work.  E I  em  pi  ion  standard 
and  age  for  leaving  school  should 
be  raised.  Would  tend  to  grealei 
demand  for  work  ot  aged. 

ir  women,  if  able-bodied,  char- 
but  this  usually  done  by 
younger  women  at  It  or  I5  Gd  » 
day;  minding  children  in  factory 
districts  a  most  objectionable 
practice,  detrimental  to  children; 
seaming,  at  best,  'ii  a  week-  Lace- 
making  by  aged  superseded  by 
machinery.  In  agricullurol  dis- 
tricts a  few  capable  old  labonren, 
it  able-bodied,  do  hedge  cutting, 
thslching,    and    work     on    allot- 


979.  [Market  Bosworth  and  neighboutbood.]    Satisfao- 

S.    No  known  case  of  destitution,  though  sometimes  of 
need.      Locality  fortunate,   aged   poor  finding  good    < 
(lieads  among  the  wealthy. 


3u,  light  work  on  farmSi 
a  week,  or  3i  a  day.  For 
10  employment. 


IN  THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 


Means  oi  Sun'OKT  other  t 


[  Parish  and  Eakmngs 


*c. 


ASSISTUICE  FBOU  BeLITITES. 


KouB  are  aopparted  by  lnsur- 1      Manj  caseg  ol  voluntarj' 
17100.     Friendly    Soeietiea    are  I  contribatioQ ;         otherwise 
being  placed  ou  a  belter  footing,  .  Ouardi&nB  nae  compnls 
and    younger    members    show    where  pouible 

e  desire  to  UE(>    them   (or 
provision  for  old  age. 


Uajorityin  SichBescfit  CIobB, 
which,  by  atrelching  a  point 
become  Old  Age  CInba.  Men 
get  6<  foe  1  year,  it  afterwards. 
Women  6(  and  3>.  Few  pat  in 
P.O.  or  other  banks.  Some  few 
pay  into  Prudential  to  ensure 
■■decent"  funeral.  None  pay 
in  lor  old  age. 


la  mnxt  oasea  children 
help  willingly ;  if  not  (hey 
itie  compelled  to  do  bo  by 
Quaidians,  but  in  one  case 
woman  had  to  go  into 
"  House  "  before  they  would 


Used  to  a  very  small  extent.  Assistance  from  children 
Borne,  without  families,  have  common,  but  rarely  regular. 
■aved  a  little,  but  this  soon  gone  Depends  muoh  on  their 
when  disabled,  wagea  in  best  bringing  up.  Enforced  pay- 
days averaging  only  13<  to  ITi.  ment  on  married  chDdren 
A  few  insured  in  Prudential  and  ,  with  families  does  not  seem 
P.  O.  Thia  wrong,  takea  pence  i  fair, 
from  aged  to  benefit  children.  I 
to  whom  it  may  become  a  source  i 
of  temptation.  Most  village 
elaba  are  almost  bankrupt, 
joang  refusing  to  join  ;  have  to 
be  amalgamated  with  largei 
Soeietiea,  f.g.   Foresters,   Odd- 


telloi 


s,  *c. 


Savings  by  thrift  effected  to 
;mall  extent  only  and  amonj,' 
lew.  Insurance  found  only 
among  railway  labourers. 


Very  few  caaea  where  aged 
pareuta  are  left  without  help 
from  children.  Many  casea 
of  suma  sent  home  hardly 
earned,  and  hardly  parted 
with. 


In  one  parish,  clothing,  medi- 
cal, shoe  and  coal  clubs ;  in 
1892,  working  poor  contributed 
£356,  £73  bonus  added  by  volnn- 
tary  subaoriptiona.  £71  com- 
munion alma  given  to  sick  and 
needy,  Eonte  in  ailawances  to  ths 
aged. 

Church,  in  most  parishes,  has 
the  Communion  alma  to  distri- 
bute, but  these  are  quite  inade- 
quate. Chapel  probably  can  only 
pay  its  exneases.  Bread  charitie* 
in  moat   places.    No  or  aniEed 


Varies.  Very  few  regular 
weekly  pensions  for  aged,  some 
quarterly  payinenla  made  to 
exceptional  oases.  Offertories, 
Ac  can  relieve  only  in  sickneBB, 
quite  insafHcient  to  depend  upon. 
Some  organized  charities,  when 
judiciously  applied,  are  benefl- 
cial.  but  rarely  given  in  money, 
generally  in  kind  (blankets,  coals, 
Ac),  olten  not  to  poor  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief. 


Market  Bosworth  aged  poor 
benefit  by  ■'  Carlton  "  Charity,  G 
receiving  about  12i  a  week  eaoh. 
20i  a  mouth  collected  in  Chotoh 
lor  sick  and  infirm. 
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Oot-dm 


LiiriBTKit— CdhM. 
SHI,  Ashby-de-ls- 


M.        F.        Tot. 


233.  Biirrow-gn-Boiir. 
M.        F.         Toll 


Pahticij[jirs  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


2B1.  [Wliole  uoion.]  In  eomc  parts  there  arc  aliii.i- 
hoQses.  ka  a  ruls  aged  poor  well  cared  for ;  in  nearlj  all 
caWB  pariah  roticf  is  more  or  leBa  anppUmenl«d.  EITort 
made  to  malie  norkhouue  as  homely  as  possible;  ladica' 
oommittee  take  gieat  interest  in  it. 


A.TAIIJBI.E    EufLOYUBNTS. 

For  women— knitting  atidcrochel; 
insomepnrtshose-seuuiiig.  Inrunu 
parts  old  men  work  on  roads,  do 
odd  jobs;  would  cam  more  if  tbej 
would  take  Bmall  wages.  Mkn; 
take  in  lodgers.  Some  old  men, 
nith  lioree  and  cart,  cany  ooal  from 
pits.     Possible  avsrage   earnings : 


282.  [Town.]  On  the  whole  Tcry  badly  off.  Verj  difli- 
onlt  for  a  man  beyond  50,  or  before,  if  hair  shows  sigaa  of 
BTayriCBs,  to  get  employment.  Work  here  dime  more 
efficiently  by  younger  men  and  girls ;  introduction  of 
hosier;  and  boot  machinery  increases  difficulty  of  aged  in 
getting  employment.  One  machine  does  the  work  of  8  to 
10  men.  Amount  ol  oat  relief  given  to  old  people  able  to 
g«t  nothing  besides  is  a  mere  mockery. 


285.  [Whole  union]  Bad,  and  hkely  to  become  worse; 
it  is  worse  now  than  2D  years  ago.  Out  relief  granted  is 
inadequate  for  their  needs.  Beckless  improvidence  has 
brought  many  to  a  poverty -stricken  age. 


3Be.  [Whole  union.)  A  small  minority  by  provident 
habits  in  early  life  hare  scoured  comfort  in  old  age  ;  most 
are  vrithout  self-supporting  means,  nnd  dependent  on 
obarity  OT  relief ;  some  improvement  is  seen,  but  would  be 
greater  had  thrift  been  a  mora  general  aim. 


WhQe  women  with  children  go  to 
work  at  factories,  the  older,  men 
and  women,  look  after  grand- 
children and  act  as  housekeepers. 
When  old  men  can  get  anyUiiiig 
else  to  do.  it  is  the  lowest  closi 
work,  paid  perhaps  lOi  to  12>  • 
week,  f.p.  in  hosiery  trade  older 
men  have  to  take  to  winding 
machine — boys'  work — or  act  r" 
general  "  errand-boy." 

So  special  employments  for  aged. 
Difficulty  of  old  men  in  finding 
work  increases ;  so  many  young 
available ;  absorption  of  private 
firms  by  Joint  Stock  Companiea 
has  destroyed  old  friendly  relations 
between  individual  masters  and  old 
servants.  Often  former  habits  ol 
living  have  weakened  efteotlTo 
power  of  service,  hence  diainclinft- 
tion  to  employ  them. 

Few  old  men  are  employed  ;  si . 

continue  at  branches  of  potting 
needing  little  manual  exertion,  it 
usual      piece-work      wages. 

men  or  watchmen  (lOi  to  1  _ 
week).  Aged  women  mind  children 
and  house  of  those  at  work  for  smmll 
payment  or  food  ;  clean  offices,  do 
eare-laking  (4i  to  It  6d  a  we«k), 
knitting  and  sewing. 
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Means  or  Support  c 


TuUl  pBa|>en. 


T&Rin  AOENCIEB,   IkBCBIKCEi 


The  more  tbriity,  a  small 
proportion,  have  invested  in  a 
Benefit  Society  for  old  age. 
Some  have  Hmall  savings  liUd 


ASBIBTANCB  Fl 


u  Bei^tites. 


Halt  of  aged  poor  sup- 
ported or  mainly  bo  by  cliild- 
ren.  Children  very  good  to 
p scents.  In  mining  and 
monutoeturing  parts  good 
WB(;ca  ol  nten,  and  abundant 
employment  for  women, 
enable  them  to  help. 


Not  much  aesistance  as  a 
rule,  often  the  other  way. 
Married  children  have  to 
depend  on  parents  for  help  ; 
they  marry  so  yooag  and 
wittiout  prospoctB. 


r  aU  1 
...-,._    w 

from   offertories  c 

datioQof  district  visitors.    Non- 

conlormists  take  good  cue  of 

their    own   poor.       Two    largo 

charities,       dispensed       under 

aohemea,   aged  being  first  cod- 

flidered. 


Some  take  advantage  of  Say- 
ings Banks  ;  many  more  (meuj 
belong  to  Benefit  Societies,  but 
the  large  majority  ore  wofully 
improvident,  and  on  the  first 
occasion  of  no  work,  absolutely 
penniless. 


Genuine  oases,  where  poverty 
is  due  to  causes  beyond  control, 
and  -reasonable  thrift  and  care 
has  been  shown,  are  attended  to, 
to  some  extent,  small  regular 
allowances  being  made.  But 
often  those  who  have  itriven 
most,  complain  least,  and  so  are 
passed  over  by  the  almoner. 


Not  to  any  great  extent.  So- 
cieties in  the  district  giving 
such  help  are  not  largely  used. 
Population  not  thrifty  ;  terrible 
njuouot  of  drinking  and  gam- 
bling among  men  and  women. 


Majority  improvident  and 
thriftless.  Some  join  Sick  and 
Benefit  Clubs,  more  join  Burial 
Clubs.  Many  have  suffered 
through  failure  of  such,  or 
through  leaving  works  where 
they  acB  carried  on.  Many- 
more  potters  than  forgemen  or 
coUiers — own  their  house  or 
other  property.  Some  employers 
miike  allowanoeB  to  in&im  old 
workpeople. 


Disinclination  to  fulfil  this 
dutytoagad  patents  is  grow- 
ing. Appreciable  help  im- 
possible from  children ,  them- 
selves having  large  families ; 
majority  cannot  do  more 
tban  give  lodging. 


The  bulk  of  the  old.  who 
are  infiTm  and  without  pro- 
vision for  tbemselves,  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on 
relatives  and  Iriends ;  often 
children  do  not  bear  this 
bm^en  cheerfully. 


Fair  amount  of  help  dis- 
tributed by  Cburoh  and  other 
religious  sooieties.  In  timei  ol 
extreme  distress,  help  always 
forthcoming  from  more  fortunate. 
Except  almshouses,  no  choritie* 
give  regular  fixed  allowanoes. 


They  are  helped  to  a  small 
extent  by  alma  from  Chnrcb  or 
chapel  to  whioh  they  belong.  A 
tew  charities  dispensed  periodi- 
cally give  some  help. 
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Avjir.im.K    EuFLOTHKirTS. 

289.  [Agricultural  part.]    Condition  o(  tliose  teceivinB 
out  reliel  i»  verj  ead,  far  woreu  Ihan  uon-ftpplicanta  ;  they 

moD.     Moet  try  to  increase  bv  Ijegging  Itie  meagre  allow- 
ance of  2.  and  lo«t. 

Occasiona!  work  and  odd  jobs  for 
men,  washing,  charing  and  help 
to   neighbours  for  women.      Hen 
fairly  weU  able  to  work  earn  lOi  to 

in  industry  and  skill  are  over  70, 
putting    the    younger    ntterly    to 

Tillage.]     They  are  generally  coniforlably  maintained  by 
Bmall  savings,  clubs,  and  ohildren'a  help,  with  indiTiduoJ 
exceptions. 

ccive  Is  ed,  old  women  I»  a  day. 
the  worth  of  their  labour.    Many 
employed   with   their   familiee  u 
head  of  the  work  get  more.  Bordly 

farm. 

291.  (Whole    union.]*       Mejority   very   poor,    almost 
entirely  dependent  on    Email   pittance  from   Guardians. 
Uany   hive  been   iron -workers ;     well    known    that,   e.g. 

50;  ■  (ew  get  light  work,  bnt,  oB-ing  to  eompetition,  very 
few  do  so  after  60.     Same  applies  to  miners,  a  decreastre 
class,  bol  old  minen  all  very  destitute.   iO  years  ago  trade 

old  servants  pensioned  ;  SO  years  later,  trade  bad,  strikes 
oommoQ,  relations  of  capital  to  labour  colder  and  more 
■trained. 

For  men,   an   occasional  day's 
work  when  old  property  is  pulled 
down.      Some   few    employed   aa 
night  watchmen,  or  on  odd  jobs. 
Cases     few,    wages   varions,    but 
small.      For  women,   no  employ- 
ment, esicept  very  occasional  chat- 
ine.  sewing  and  tight  house-work  ; 
after  60,  little  chance  even  of  that. 

399.  rLioh£ 
lor  any  to  app 
better  off  in 
Miserable  dol 
wretched;  th 
dntiea  unfulfi 
contented.    [C 

eld  a 
jtoC 
House 

J' 

.0.8 

nddi 
uardi 

n'by 

xrs 

J 

trict.]     There  shonld  be  no  need 
aus,  except  tlie  very  few  obviously 
chrouio  invalids  and  imbeciles. 
Guardians   makes   many  very 
are  good,  children  naturally  leave 

Respectable 
earn  6.  or  7.  B 
work. 

old  men  known  to 
week  at  light  field 

'  CoDiblntd  nrom  two  Raton 
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Means  op  Support  other  thas  Pabish  and  Earnings. 

«c. 

AsflttTiNCB  rnoM  Eelatiteb. 

ChOBCH,  CsAPEL,  AMD  Oboaiiizbd 

Chabitt. 

Theao   not   available   to  any 
ereat  e»tenl  for  the  aged.     Old- 
fashfoned     Cluhg,    entered     40 
jesrs,    have    all     bro';cii    ap* 
members  too  olil  and  disheart. 

workpeople. 

Grown-np  children  are  re- 
luctant   to    give    adequate 
support  beyond  house-rooni. 
Spirit  of   bonourable  pride 
and  "  succouring  "  parentu 
very  rare. 

All    Chnrehea    hava    regular 
oBertoriea  for  the  poor.  ChapelB 
are  too  small  to  give  organiittl 
help.   There  are  often  obaiitable 
bequests,   Clothing   Clubs,   &a.. 

Total  manuiacturing  popnla- 
Uon,  1100 ;  about   150   women 
and  460  men  are  members  of 
Claba  paying  Otd-age  pensions. 

portion  belong  to   Oddfellona, 
Ac.    Co-operative    Stores  hdve 
82    merabera.  and    £350   sub- 
scribed   capital.     Many  insure 
in  the  Prudential. 

help   is  largely  given,  eui- 
plojmant    for     able-bodied 
being  good.    In  agriCDiturnl 
part  same  means  of  provid- 
ing do  not  exist. 

I 

fro 
cha 
Ilea 

tut 

L 
for 
par 

eaerving  widows  and  sick 
BS  receive  help  through  clergy 
n  tithe  or  offertories.  Dole 
rities  distribute  about  6i  a 
d  per  annum.    A  fund  pen- 

ngpart. 

Great  affiliated  Triendly  So- 
cieties are   iom^   goad  vork ; 
through  their  agency  niimbers 
are    kept    from    applying    for 
pariah  relief,  though  many  are 
still  obliged  to  do  so. 

Very  little  aid  thus  given. 
Excellent    exceptions,     but 
owing  to  early  and  improvi- 

have  tamilies  of  their  own, 
and  even  if  they  have  not  left 

tote  charities  exist.  ohieBj 
nged  persons  not  in  receipt  ol 
sh  pay  ;  do  not  make  much 
region  on  the  mass  of  pauper 

8- 

A  great  many  old  men  have 
been  in  Clubs  which  have  (ailed. 
Lax  adminiiitration  of  poor-law 
deadly  enetnj  lo  thrift.     Poor 
kaow  out  relief  can  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

with  married  children ;  but 
help  is  not  likely  to  be  great 
when      Guardians     relieve 
them  ol  the  doty  with  such 

Largely     endowed      oharitioB 
given  ohiefly  tor  political  pur- 
poses.     Enough     from      these 
sources  alone  lo  pension  all  re~ 
spectable  aged    in  district,   hot 
money  is  squandered  or  Ends  its 
way  into  pabUo-houses  (one  to 
every  116  mbttbitants). 

REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


Total  laup^ip 
'Jt  of'iMapfra  .. 


PaBTICUUKB    KB  TO   THE   AoED   FOOR. 


AvAILlBLB  EHPIATUITTS. 


208.  [One  lair]y  repreaeutative  p&iish.  mining,  iron- 
iTorkinft,  and  agtioultural.]  Faiil;  comlartable  as  compared 
■with  other  plnces.  Old  men  less  hundj  at  providing  for 
themselves  go  more  readily  to  the  workhoase.  Some  con- 
^□e  to  live  with  married  children  i  old  women  often  live 
alone  in  small  cottages,  or  lake  lodgers. 


No  regular  industry;  for  men, 
gardening,  potato-getting,  dbo.;  eun- 
inga,  2a  <k1  to  Si  a  day  ;  for  women, 
washing  and  cleaning ;  eamiogs, 
la  Gd  and  tbeir  "  meat," 


SOI.  [Notts  portion.]*  Population  of  colliers  and  people 
engaged  in  hosiery,  stone-quarrying,  Ac.  Introduction  of 
maohinery  in  hosiery  trade,  Bnperaeding  hand- work,  causes 
much  distress  and  increased  application  to  Poor  Law  among 
the  aged.  Formerly  old  men  earned  5a  to  T'  a  week  at 
stocking  frames,  now  3(  to  2a  6<j ;  old  women  by  seaming 
lose,  Bf  Crf,  now  la  Od.  The  very  old  are  by  long  use 
contented  with  little  (bread,  tea,  and  potatoes) ;  the 
recently  aged  are  used  to  more,  t.g.  a  little  meat,  and  are 
less  contented.  Aged  woman  makes  la  grocery  ticket  Eerve 
herself  and  daughter  a  fortnight  Great  indisposition  to 
apply  for  parish  relief ;  horror  of  breaking  up  home  and 
jioing  to  the  House,  and  of  burial  by  the  parish. 


302.  [Seventeen  porishea  in  northern  portion.]  They  are 
fairly  comfortable  ;  most  have  parish  relief,  and  a  load  of 
ooale  every  winter  ;  there  is  much  private  charily.  Their 
condition  has  much  improved,  probably  owing  to  neamegfi 
to  coal  districts,  tending  to  raise  wages  o(  agricnltnral 
labotirers.  Moat  miners  might  be  independent  in  old  age  ; 
some  are  very  steady,  others  care  for  nothing  but  drink  and 
betting. 


Some  few  are  employed 
watchers  of  workshops  andmoDll- 
footoriea ;  a  few  earn  a  trifle  by 
various  odd  jobs.  Domestia  em- 
ployment less  than  toimerly; 
amount  earned  by  frame-work 
knitting  and  seaming  hose  very 
much  diminished.  Aged  women 
are  of  use  in  the  home,  minding 
children,  &c.,  while  younger  ore  at 
work ;  younger  women  ore  ibtu 
losing  much  domestic  training. 


Agricultural  work  tar  men.  an 
on  the  roads  (2a  to  2a  &f  a  day  Ec 
old).  For  aged  women  there  i 
vei7  little  employment.  Several 
parishes  include  coal  mines, 
coal  mining  does  not  suit  old  i 


a02  bit.  [Whole  union,]  Approiimalely,  at  least  70  °(, 
ol  the  aged  are  wholly  or  partially  dependent ;  their  condl 
tion  is  probably  improved  in  some  respects,  they  have  hac 
better  opportunities  of  saving,  and  more  is  done  (or  them. 


At  laundry  work  a  skilled  worker 
con  earn  from  5s  to  10a  a  week,  or 
more  with  a  daughter  at  home. 
Others  lake  in  single  menas  lodgers, 
being  paid  Sa  to  2ii  Oil  a  week.  Men 
aomctimcs  hold  allotments  and  sell 
produce,  or  do  job -gardening. 


ig  the  a|^d.  Some  have  very  little  to  live  oi 
parish  pay  of  2j  6iI.  On  the  whole  they  seem  i 
than  20  years  ago. 


Women  get  a  little  lace-work 
DCcaEionally,  earning  1(  or  2(  a 
week ;  they  cannot  work  well  and 
the  pay  is  bad.  Aged  men  do  a 
little  hawking,  btit  as  a  rule  the/ 
ore  less  energetic  than  the  women. 


W  THE  JIlDLANn  DISTRICT. 


Means  of  Scppout  othi^r  tuan  Paciihu  and  EABNiNutf. 


THKITT   AoEKCIBB,    iNliC 


people. 


:?sknawii.  Elderlf 
nho  hsd  paid  into 
jQBe  clQto,  have  been 

rendered  deeslilule  even  of  burial 

money  by  theii  f&ilaie. 


This  common,  but  (ailu 
in  "  strike  "  times,  Otti-n 
help  has  to  be  eitorlcd  from 
unwilling  children. 


Gifts  from  offertories  and 
parish  doles  help,  but  do  not 
support.  Poor  iuvaiiabty  look 
to  clergy  for  help,  boweyer 
much  the;  worship  elsewhere 
than  at  Church. 


with 


The  great 
some  bri)jht  eiceptions,  nave 
s&ved  nofhing ;  maoj  have 
spent  eBmings  in  supporting 
parents,  and  keeping  them  from 
the  tnuch-drtaded  parish  relief. 
Sick  clubs  are  very  generally 
used,  but  very  lew  now  grant 
permanent  sick  allowance  as 
formerly.  Moulders'  Union 
grants  superannuation  pay  up 
to  10«  B  weak  lo  members  over 

never  out  of  benefit.    In- 

□ce  for  burial  only. 


The  aged  are  very  greatly 
helped  by  chUdren  ;  married 
daughters  and  sons  often 
continue  lo live  with  parents, 
the  joint  earnings  support- 
ing all.  Or  old  women 
being  useful  have  a  home 
found  in  addition  to  parieli 
pay;  old  men's  habits  and 
tempers    making    them 

3e,    they    lind    their 
the  House. 


Id  Manslield.  Brunt's  charit; 
<w  scheme  pending)  hasgivea 
a  year  to  150  old  people, 
fer  in  receipt  of  parish  pay ; 


8've  il     ^  ,    .        .  - 

week) ;  it  has  discouraged  thrift 
and  kept  laany  old  in  the  place, 
who  could  have  hod  a  home 
with  children  away.  16  women 
have  house,  7«  a  week,  cokl 
and  gown  ia  almsbouses.  Soma 
congregations  give  trifles  to 
aged  members.  Food  tioketa 
are  distributed  from  the  Chun^ 
alms,  Ac.  In  neighbouring 
parishes  9uch  help  is  small. 


t\.  A  well-managed  local 
club  provides  Old -age  pensions 
for  any  who  insure  tor  them  ; 
very  few  do  so. 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
B  supported  by  savings.  In 
village  savings  bank  most  aged 
depositors  draw  interest,  leav- 
ing principal  intact.  Insurance 
is  for  death  only. 

Very  few  are  supported  by 
savings  ;  a  good  many  put  into 
Fnneral  Societies,  and  some  into 
Friendly  Societies,  which  gener- 
ally help  in  sickness  only. 


Itis  eiceptioaal  (or  child- 
ren and  relatives  to  help. 
In  some  cases  children  are 
obligefl  by  law  to  conttibnte. 


There  is  not  much  endowed 
sharity.  Cliurch  collections  orB 
distributed  by  clergy  and  chuich- 
wardena. 


Approiimalely  ib  per  oent. 
ire  helped.  These  means  ol 
support  overlap  ;  perhaps  'iO  per 
cent,  are  helped  imder  two  of 
these  heads. 

The  Church  does  what  it  can, 
but  parish  is  tea  poor  to  do 
much.  Chapels  also  are  too 
poor.  Societies  lor  organizing 
rehef  bave  little  money  to  give. 
The  aged  unconnected  with 
religious  bodies  are  helped  leoat, 
being  least  known. 


REPORTS  ON  TUF.  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLli 


PaRTICUUBS   A3  TO  1 


CoHsinoH. 


SOS.  [Whole  union.]  Theii  general  condition  is  nol  one 
of  actual  destitution.  Those  applying  for  relief  are  gene- 
Itilj  feeble  and  unable  to  earn  enough  to  support  them- 
■elves  enttrelj  ;  they  usually  live  in  very  small  cottages  ; 
the  women  are  generally  widows.  Those  who  do  not  apply 
for  relief  have  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  work  enongh  to 
maintain  themselves ;  they  are  the  most  respectable  and 
bard  working,  have  a  great  aversion  to  applying  for  relief, 
and  often  snfler  f^eat  hardship  rather  than  do  so. 


1.  [Whole  union.]  The  majority  of  those  not  receiv- 
ing parish  relief  are  married  couples,  able  to  work,  and 
living  in  some  degree  of  comfort,  with  no  margin  for 
Mving.  The  majority  of  those  receiving  relief  are  widows, 
widowers  or  single  persons  living  alone,  only  juut  able  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  by  exercising  great  carefnl- 
D«u.  The  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  poor  have  much 
improved,  though  their  habits  are  not  so  simple,  nor  Ibeir 
tastes  BO  easily  satisfied. 


Available  EKPLOWBNn. 

Tlieie  is  much  less  work  for  ^i« 
aged  than  formerly :  id  villagea  tlie 
only  employment  open  to  me 
agricultural  work  ;   in  towns, 
dening  and  odd  jobs  in  addil 
earnings  la  6iJ  to  SiGd  a  day.  Women 
go  out  to  chare  and  wash  it  stro 
enough  ;  earnings  1>  6d  a  day  a 


Men  not  receiving  relief  usually 
work  on  the  land;  women  atay  at 
home,  or  do  a  httle  charing.  The 
majority  of  those  receiving  relief 
are,  throDgb  age  and  infirmity,  un- 
able to  work;  some  tend  cattle,  and 
do  B  little  luiitting  or  mangling. 


owing  to  opening  of  collieries.  Aged  poor  may  be  divided 
into  3  classes — (I)  those  with  relatives  able  and  willing  to 
support  them,  are  generally  comfortably  off;  (2l  those 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  of  workhouse  are  fairly  well  taken 
oare  of,  they  feel  keenly  loss  of  liberty,  and  separation  of 
bnsband  and  wife ;  (3)  those  managing  to  support  them- 
aelves  in  separate  houses  or  lodgings,  with  help  of  out-door 
ralief  and  other  charitable  aid,  are  often  badly  off,  specially 
when  paying  3t  to  2ii  Gcf  for  rent.  But  many  live  in  houses 
built  on  waste,  practically  rent  tree  ;  these  are  fairly  com- 
fortable. Condition  of  aged  is  steadily  improving,  and 
deoidedly  belter  than  " 


Old  women  nurse  and  help  u 
house  work,  sometimes  for  food 
only,  sometimes  for  small  weekly 
wage  from  strangers.  Old  men,  it 
fairly  strong,  work  at  collieries  to 
nearly  80,  light  jobs  being  found  for 
them.  Earnings  vary. — 3»or*«ad(iy 
a  fair  average.  Old  men  also  make 
hose  and  Shetland  shawls,  or,  when 
incapable  of  that,  wind  wool  a 
thread  ;  earnings,  perhaps,  2t  6< 
day.  Many  earn  a  living  by  hawk- 
ing. 


307.  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  fairly  good  ;  the 
Onardians  know  personally  all  poor  in  the  union,  with  few 
•xoeptions.  Any  poor  person  could  find,  on  emergency, 
■ome  charitable  person  to  help.  There  has  been  little 
obuige  in  the  last  18  years. 


Men  cannot,  as  a  rule,  get  an; 
employment  Women  do  a  little 
charing  (li  to  !■  tiif  a  day  and  food) ; 
not  much  of  this  work  is  to  be  bM. 


808.  [Whole  nnion.]  The  greater  number  rely  on  parish 
relief ;  usnal  sum  Sn  6<I  a  week,  barely  suffices  for  bread 
Kud  coals,  in  most  cases  supplemented  by  gifts  through  dis- 
trict visitors.  Number  of  small  tenements  is  great  (rent  as 
low  as  1(  a  week) ;  many  are  occupied  by  aged.  Cases  of 
absolute  destitution  rarely  known.  Old  inmates  of  work- 
hoDses  are  frequently  those  who  spent  childhood  there, 
rstgming  to  tbem  as  their  home. 


Men  over  50  can  get  no  employ- 
ment ;  many  old  men  may  be  seen 
picking  over  house  refuse  tor  old 
iron,  rags,  and  coal  to  sel  ~ 
marine-store  dealers ;  some 
garden  (4ii  to  8<1  an  hour).  A  tew 
women  do  charing  and  washing,  ot 
knitting  for  the  Jersey  charity. 
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Very  few  indeed  are  now  sup- 
porUd  b;  MviugB. 

A   very   email  proportion 
are  supported  by  help  from 
children,       relaUvea       and 
friends.    Instances  are  nu- 
merous of  forgetlulness  on 
the  part  of  children  of  their 

he  only  organized  charitiw 
eal  importance  are  the  Clabs ; 

ly;  allowances  made  small; 
bably  not    50   per  cent,  of 

aged  are  members.  Charities 
nected  nith  the  Minster  help 
ny. 

Those  not  recBivine  caliof  live 
b?    Ibeir    own    eiectioaa    md 
amall  savings,  if  Ihej  hnve  Imd 
no  family  lo  bring  up.    Those 
reoeiving  relief  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  savings;  afewreocivc partial 
help  from  Clubs  pensioning  aged 

A  great  deal  of  assi stance 
is   given  by  children,  rela- 
tives and  frienda. 

Charities       tound      in      most 

creed,  afford  Umely  aid.     Gene- 
rous and  unstinled  help  is  given 
in  cases  ol  need  by  the  Choioh 
and  kind  neighbours. 

Hanf  old  people  have  saved 
monef  and  booghl  or  buill  3  or 
3  houses ;  one  colliery  pcnaions 
aged  workmen  with  5t  a  week  ; 
one  Sick  Club  pays  2i  a  week  to 
all  members  over  80,  another 
4i  to  all  sick  and  inSrm  ;  but 
these  are  eioeplions.   Tery  few. 
if  any,  are  insured. 

Many    are    largely    sup- 
ported  in    this  way:  often 
old  people  receive  out  relief 
whic^  is  paid   to    relatives 
who  feed  and  lodge,  and,  to 
a  certain  eiUnt,  clothe  them. 

Help  thus  given  is  small.    One 
old  charity  of  £70  per    annnm 

lOi  to  2«  to  300  or  iOO  persons ; 
many  are  yonng  vridows,  or  those 
suffering     from     sickness.       A 
dole  of  3(  is  given  to  the  neoessi- 
toue  poor  at  Easter. 

Where  out  rehef  is  given, 
children    probably   help   to 
the  amount    of    their  tent 
{t.!i.  U  6d  a  week).  Possibly 
moie  help  than  this  is  given 

There    are  a  certain  number 

lowanoe.      Chapels  relieve  aiok 
of    their  own  sect,  but  can  do 
little    in   chronic   cases  or   old 
age.    Churches  relieve  all  who 

The    number    supported    bj 
past    savings    is    very    small; 

Wages    are    so    low    (in 
brewerieB,  iron  works,  brick- 
iield^,  dro.)  that  children  can 

sickness,    and    the    aged    from 

begin 

ning 

«  be  nod 

d. 

do  but  little.    In  caees  com. 

the  order   is  always  for  a 
very  small  snm. 

In  tbe  town  there  are  several 

ances.      Churches     have    their 
bands  oI  district  visitors.    Cha- 
pels are  not  so  well  o'c^vivl«&.- 
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CoKDITtOH. 

AvilljaLB  ElIFI«THBHT8. 

313.  [Agriouilural  portion.]    With  few  eiceptions  t 
ftre  content  and  conitortuble  on  very  amall  weekly  rece 
from  parish  or  friends.     As  lo  parish  relief.  feelinR  VQ 

on  not  applying,  in  another,  etoee  by,  it  is  sought  n 

pariah  higher  than  of  latter.    The  aged  have  eufferet 
late  years  from  the  growing  geverance  of  intereBts  bet» 

reduced  wages  as  formerly. 

hey 

.?is 

een 
at 

ten 

ing 

ngs 
ap- 
to 
ble 
(or 
(or 

Begular  employment  on  fums  ia 
scarce,  and  the  aged  are  rxol  eligible 
for  casual  work ;   hence   the;  are 
for  the  most  part  out  ol  regolai 
employment  after  65. 

314,  [Whole  union.]      Condition   not  so  bad  as  o 
repreeenled.     In   rural   parishea,  ooltage   rents   arc 
allotments  plentiful   (at  £3   per   acre).      In   Cirence 
«itenBJve  local  charities  and  greater  facililies  for  get 
light  employment  somewhat  counterbalance  higher  it 

neas  ol  provisions,  Ac,  ureater  readiness  of  well-to-d 

rent,  hence  many  would  bo  sorely  tried  in  winter  but 
private  charity. 

In  rural  parishes,  aged  men  and 
women  able  to  work  find  emploj- 
ment  on  the  land  at  such  wages  u 
thej  can  earn  by  the  piece.     Thfa 
also  true  to  some  extent  of  Ciren- 
cester   where  men    find   work    in 
varied    ways,  very   precarioaa    in 
winter.    Women  earn  a  little  bj 
charing,  washing,  itc,  wagDB  per- 
haps li  a  day. 

816.  (S.  W,  portion.]     Aa  a  whole   thej  are  badly  oB 
oalesB  pensioned  by  maalers  (seldom  the  case),  or  sup- 
ported by  children  (often   done).     Few  have   made  any 

BooMti.    Old  women,   if  helped  by  a   little  relief,   seem 

Toen.    Neceaaaries  of  life  are  cheaper  than  formerly,  but 

Very  few  available.    Old  men  do 
agricultural    work    by   the    pieoe, 
earnings  7i  to  lOi  a  week.    Thoae 
with  pony  and  cart  haal  a  littla 
coal.     Old   women    do    washing, 
charing  ()>  a  day  and  food),  and  a 
little  needlework.    They  do  hardlr 
any  field-work  now. 

B16.   [Large  working-class  Bristol  parish.]      Very  un. 
eatisfaotory.     Out  relief  baivly  suflices  to  keep  them  alive, 

made  to  pay  towards  the  relief.     Those  who  will  not  go  lo 
20  years  ago,  charity  being  better  organized  and  more 

too  intirm  to  work.     Men  continue 
at  Iheir  trade  till  they  can  get  no 
more  employment;  old  women  do 
house  cleaning,  washing  and  mv- 
ing  as  long  as  they  can.     Harried 
women  are  eager  (or  any  availabla 
work.   Urns    giving   the   aged    no 
chance.     Mcd  seem  to  go  to  tho 
workhouse  sooner  than  women. 
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Means  of  Support  othek  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 

Thrift  Aokncieh,  iNaciuscE. 

AflHIBTANCK  FBOU  EeLATHEB. 

Agricultural      poor     seldom 
insure  (or  anything  but  buriul, 
A  lew  aaved  money  ycara  a(;o 
from  ollotmenta,  let  for  ecveral 

ol  staaa  holdings.    Prices   tor 
produce  were   high,  and   with 
hud  work  and   thrift,   money 
ma  saved ;  this  cannot  be  done 
now. 

Miiny  who  have  prospered 

others  pay  rent,  this  purely 
voluntary.    Aged  prefer  pit- 
tauce  from  parish  (regarded 
as  their  due)  to  compulsory 
maintenaiice    by  childreu  ; 
compulsion  makes  guch  aid 
vary  bitter. 

All   look   to   the   Chnrch  for 
pecuniary    aid    whatever    their 
place  of  worship;   in  distribu- 
ting the  Church  offertory  funda 
and  parish  charities  no  distinc- 
tion is,  generally  speaking,  mad» 
as  to  creed. 

But  tor  lulure  ot  old  local 

pnnoiple  of  equal  contributiOD 
reganUesB  of  a^e  at  entrance, 
and  of    periodical   divrnion   of 
londs)  many  aged  would   now 
be  thus  supported.     The  lew 
who  joined  Oddfel!ows.&c..when 
TOung,  are  now  reapinR  reward 
ot  prudence;   these  premiums 
too  high  for  large  majority  of 
Iftboorers  burdened  nith  fami- 
lies. 

Duty  of  maintaining  aged 
parents   and  (riends  much 
more  recognized  than   tor. 
merly.     This  largely  doe  to 
D Sorts    made     to    explode 
fallacy  that  the  aged  have 
a    right    to    demand    out 
reliet,  also  to  pressure  now 
put  upon  children  able  to 
contribute  to  parents'  sup- 
port. 

Most     parishBi 
system    of     diat 
wilhont  which  tl: 
at    times    suffer 
lu  Cirencester,  a 

have    some 
ibuting    alms, 
e  aged  would 
considerably. 

Smith's  Poor 

m. 

The  trustees  of  • 
Charity"     admin 
arising  from  £20, 

Cases      of     eavinj;     IhroURh 
thrift  are  Teiy  few  among  the 
labouring     poor.      Man;    are 
almost   permanent   pensioners 
OQ  BeneGt  Societies.     Several 
own   their    cottage,   but    it   is 
often  mortgaged. 

Many    children      behave 
generously,    but    SQch    help 

regular  recogniKed  source  of 
income  for  the  aged, 

The  charitieg  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood   (nearly    ail     due    to 
Church     people     and    Church 
funds)   are   admin istered   to  all 
parishioners      irrespective      of 
creed  ;  they  seldom  amount  to 
a  livelihood. 

No  cases  of  persona  living  on 
savings   made    throngh   inaur- 
BDce,    and    very   few    through 
thrift,  the  savings  never  lasting 
tiU  death.    When   there  is  no 
dunce   of  aa   almshoui^e.   re- 
wnuae  mnst  be  had  to  the  Poor 
Law. 

A  few  cases  are  helped. 
not  many ;   in  most,  child- 
ren have  families  of  their 
own  and  can  with  dlfBcalty 
Sparc    unythinB    (or    aged 
parents. 

Many  are  helped  by  "  CoUton  ■' 

give   adequate   relief.      Church 
and  chapel  alms,  after  preaainR 
demands  of  illness  and  want  of 
work,    can    give    little    regular 
relief    to  the  aged ;    deserving 
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Particdlars  ab  to  thk  Aqkd  Pooh, 


821.  [Wbnle  union.]  The;  lu-e,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
stale  of  chronio  deBtitation,  subeisting  mainly  on  out  te!i<!t, 
supplemented  bj  doles  and  choritieB  (gonotally  connected 
witb  the  pariah  cbnrch)  and  help  from  richer  neigbboura. 
Ciottages  are  let  cheaply,  and  have  attached  BmslI  plots  ol 
ground  giving  inalenal  assistance.  Very  few.  when  too  old 
to  work,  can  maintain  tliemaelvea  without  parish  relief. 
There  are  few  cases  of  such  extreme  deetltnOoD  as  occur 
in  more  populous  districts. 

822.  pvhole  union.]  Not  satialactory.  A  very  large 
majority  arc  dependent  on  out-door  relief,  or  on  doles  from 
the  charitable.  Out  relief  is  readily  granted  in  al)  nc«dy 
«aaeH.     [C.  O.  B.] 

(Another  return  gives  precisely  similar  information 
matters  of  fact,] 


The  only  employments  open  l_ 
them  are  such  light  tasks  as  foi- 
mera  and  gentry  provide  for  them, 
often  out  of  pure  charily.  A  few 
are  occasionally  employed  at  stona 
breaking,    Earnings  are  necessuil; 


Ko  settled  or  deSnite  employ- 
ment. For  men,  occasional  work 
in  market  and  other  gardens,  oi 
odd  jobs;  lor  women,  chaiing, 
needlework,  or  looking  after  neign- 
boars' children.  Averofte  eamingl 
not  more  than  4(  or  5>  a  ireek. 


823.  [One  parish,]  Tbey  are,  as  a  rule,  well  cared  for 
and  contented.  Many  continue  at  work  to  a  good  old  age ; 
Ihe  lower  wages  earned  suffice  to  keep  thorn,  as  their  children 
Are  no  longer  dependent.  Out  relief  allowed,  i.t.  2>  Gd  and 
loar,  is  quite  inadequate  unless  supplemented  from  other 


along 


They  continue  to  work  i 
cloth  manufactoiT  or  fields  oi 
as  able.  After  this, 
little  to  do.  aged  women  ofteo 
live  with  married  children  and 
mind  the  houKe,  &o.,  receiving  ii 
return  some  help  in  board  and 
lodging. 


S34.  [Btrond.]  The  aijed  poor  live  in  fairly  good 
lioueee,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  rent  about  2i  a 
week.  The  food  eonsista  of  good  fresh  butter,  tea,  auger, 
potatoes,  next  to  no  meat.  They  are  fairly  healthy,  but 
iew  very  old.  Borne  live  with  children.  Many  depend  on 
«ut  relief,  i.e.  2t  Gd  a  week ;  man  and  wife,  4i.  Their 
condition  compares  very  (avonrably  with  20  years  ago, 
comfort,  food,  clothing  and  houaing.      


The  emplo.vment  of  the  district 
is  tailoring  (done  at  borne),  c 
work  in  mills.  The  aged  do  ni 
work  much,  they  sometimes  taka 
charge  of  a  neighbour's  ohild,  to 
Got  the  worker  free,  for  very  MQing 
payment. 


S36.  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  often  very 
sad ;  allowance  from  Guardians  quite  ineuflicient  for 
meoessaries,  mach  less  comforts.  Unskilled  labourers 
«annot  make  substantial  savings ;  in  old  age,  they  (widows 


amen,  until  extreme  old  age,  do 
charing  and  laundry  work,  seldom 
working  more  than  one  day  a  week, 
or  getting  more  than  Is  a  day.  For 
aged  men,  scarcely  any  occupation 
is  available ;  a  few  earn  a  trifle  by 
chopping  and  hawking  firewood. 
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830.  Stourbridge. 


M%  I        ti% 


utal  p«upw«. 
ip.  OVM  OS. 
o[p.upf». 


Hbans  or  Sdpport  otkeb  than  Pabisb  and  Earnings. 


TBBin  AdENCIES,  iNSCIUaCE, 

Ac. 


ABsiHTANcre  rnoH  Reutives. 


These  benefit  them  Tetj  little, 
owing  to  improvident  liabita  and 
the  lacge  families  most  agrioal- 
tnral  laboarera  have  brought  up. 
Thebreaking  Dp  ol  villaKe  or  pub- 
lic-house cIubR,  to  which  they 
had  contributed  for  years,  has 
deprived  many  in  old  age  of  the 
small  income  looked  forward  to. 


As  a  rule  rery  small,  and 
not  very  willingly  given. 
Unmarried  children  in  ser- 
vioe  send  home  some  help, 
the  married  very  seldom. 


In  moat  viUaKes  there  are 
imall  charities,  in  Tetbnry  these 
ire  Donsiderahle,  and  matoriallj 
lusiet  the  aged. 


They  are  supported  bjaavinaa 
U>  a  very  small  extent,  probabl; 
not  6°/,.  Many  insure  in  the 
Prudenliat,  4o.,  for  burial 
expenses. 


Cases  of  guoh  help  excep- 
tional :  habit  of  trusting  to 
out  relief,  obtainable  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  lessens 
cliildren's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; being  poor  themselves 
they  are  glad  to  be  freed 
from  burden  of  supporting 
parents. 


In  all  parishes  dolea  are  regu- 
larly given  from  Church  alms  to 
the  sick  and  aged ;  in  aeveral, 
coal,  blaoketB  and  oiothing  also 
in  winter.  The  C.  0.  S.  pensions 
many  with  I*  or  6d  weekly,  to 
supplement    other    Bourcea    of 


None  insure  against  old  age. 
The  more  provident  belong  to 
Benefit  Societies  giving  sick  pay. 
Some  have  saved,  but  generally 
out-live  their  savings,  and  are 
obliged  in  the  end  to  apply  for 
out  relief,  usmilly   granted   in 


There  isa  great  difference. 
Some  with  great  self-denial 
support  their  parents  to 
"  keep  them  off  the  parish." 
Others  doubtless  help,  or 
parents  could  not  live  on  out 
relief  granted.  Much  re- 
ticence ib  observed. 


Church  and  ohapel  funds  are 
available  only  for  occasional  help 
in  distress  or  sickness.  Some 
parishes  have  charitable  bequest* 
of  great  benefit  to  the  compara- 
tively few  who  receive  them. 


No  cases  supported  by  their 
own  savings.  An  excellent 
Mbeme   for    promoting    thrilt 


The  help  given  by  children 


noney  and 


A  considerable  ainount  ia 
distributed  annually  through 
churches  and  ohapeU. 


Labourers  save  very  little,  the 
class  above  not  much ;  any 
smallsavingsare  soon  expended, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  Baii5ce  to 
purchase  an  annuity.  Women 
save  a  little  for  winter  clothing 
throngh  the  pariah  oiothing  club. 


In  some  cases  rent  is  saved 
by  children  offering  aged 
parents  a  home,  but  often  a 
small  charge,  <.  g.  If  pec 
week,  is  mode  for  rent;  other- 
wise not  much  is  done  beyond 
an  occasional  present. 


A  httle  help  is  given  in  sick- 
ness specially,  from  Church  alms. 
£10  worth  of  coal  is  distributed 
at  Christmas  in  a  parish  ol  3000 
poor.  The  last  two  years  some- 
thing has  been  given  from  ft 
special  relief  fund,  distrihnted 
among  those  out  of  work  as  well 
as  the  aged. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor.                                   M 

COBDITION. 

AVin-iBLB   EUPLOYMESTB, 

329.  [Eedditch  chieSy,   but  the  remarks  are   probably 

»eiicul'iiriil-]   Compared  with  other  districlslheir  ooniiilion 
here  ja  fairly  good.   Twenty  jeara  ago,  when  Reddilch  trades 

old  Bervants ;   this  they  cannot  now   aSord  to   do.    One 
haodred  and  aii  aged  receive  parish  relief. 

Local  trades  provide  &  good  deal 
of  work  within  reach  of  the  old  ol 
both    sexes,  earnings   St    to    SIj  ■     < 
week.    Many  old  women  past  otfaer    ' 
work,  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  bj    ' 
minding    babica    of    mothers    in 

830.   [Whole  union.]     Ninety  per  cent,  of  Ihose  too  old 
or  afflicted  to  work  are  partly  or  wholly  aupported  by  the 

than  20  years  ago. 

No  special  work  ;   very  little  ot 
any  kind  available  lor  thoae  otm 
70. 

Sill,   nvholo  union.]    There  has  not  been  mncli  ohaoge 
in    their   condition   in   the   last    20   years.       Many   are 
obliged  lo  go  to  the  workhouse   when  unable  to  support 
themselvea  on  the  oat  relief  allDwed, 

Little  hope  of  employment   te 
men  advanced  in  years ;  the  older 
are  frequently  discharRed  from  lao- 
toriea  ;  many  quite  young  get  work 
with  difficult)',  more  female  laboiu 
being  used  than  formerly. 

332.  [Due  pariah.]    Aged  men  seem  more  unhappy  than 

women  have  more  ways  of  filling  up  their  time.     It  is  not 
ft  p«riah  where  there  is  much  poverty. 

Many  old  men.  if  known  to  do 
good    work,    are    given    ont-door 
labour    to    a  great   age.     Women 

333.  [Two  pariahes.]  •     On  the  whole  their  condition  is 
TMj  iairly  good,  tuid  thoy  are  better  oH  than  20  years 

diffiooltiea. 

This    depend!    mnch    on    their 
strength.     The  Rreater  proportion 
are  not  strong  enough  to  work  after    . 
65.  but  there  are  cases  ot  both  men    1 
and  women  of  advanced  age  earn- 
ing smaU  suma  at  light  work. 

S33.  bit.  [Two  parishes.]-     Their  condition  is  not  stttis- 
faotory.    They  depend  almost  entirely  on  parish  relief,  and 
have  no  comforts,  except  euch   as  private  charity  may 

Some   get  oceaBional  tann-work 
at  very  reduced  wages. 
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Cuuty. 


MedlMl  only. 


Means  of  Sui'POrt  otheb  than  Pari 


ThBWT  AOESCIES,  iNBUnASCE, 


Theae   help   to  b  vciy  small        Man;    who     n 
extent,    if   at    all.     Manj    old  I  parish  relief,  sod 
Friendly  SocietieB,  irhieb  might    do,  are  helped  by  children 
have    helped    theia,  have   one    and  other  relatives. 
after  aootber  broken  up. 


Aboat  10  per  oent,  ate  thus 
Bupportad;  the  namber  is  in- 
creasing, as  Benetit  Clubs,  Jus. 
are  becoming  more  general. 


Very  few  are  wholly  sup- 
ported thuB,  but  probably 
GO  per  cent,  arc  helped. 


Many  of  the  aged  who  belonged 
to  Friendly  Societiee  la  past 
years  get  no  help  now,  as  the 
societies  hare  beoome  bankrupt. 
The  Foresters  and  Oddfellows 
are  the  otubs  now  most  used. 


asaertained,  but  it  is  lo  be 
feared  that,  even  when  able, 
children  do  not  help  aged 
pareula. 


I  A  fair  amount  of  liclp  is 
given,  bat  there  are  many 
shameful  cases  of  oeglect. 


Some  have  sayiogs  invested  in  I      Children  give  help  t 
cottage  or  other  property,  and    constderabte  extent, 
some  receive  pay  from  BeneliE  ' 
Clubs  when  incapacitated. 


Many  men  were  in 
which  failed.  Nothing 
from  these  soarcea  now. 


dubs '     Begiilac    and    permanent 

;omee    pecuniary  help  it,  as  a  rule, 

given     only      ander     com- 


The  Church  charities  and 
Christmas  doles  amount  to 
about  £1-20,  dialributed  mainly 
among  the  lOtj  aged  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief,  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 


Some  help  is  thus  given  to 
the  old,  but  not  eooagh  to  appre- 
ciably affect  their  weekly  Uvmg. 


Collcotiona  are  made  for  the 
reUef  of  the  poor ;  several 
charities  give  help.  £120  to 
£1S0  is  diatributed  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  every  year. 


When  rejrular  weekly  sums 
ere  given  from  Church  nlnia, 
le  Guardians  knocked  off  out- 
door pay  to  the  same  amount. 


A  good  deal   is   given  by  the 
Church,  but  the  amount  varies 
diflerent  places. 
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County- . 


Ha]  leal  only. 
Total  pkuitan 


U6.  WoRMtar. 


FaBTICULABS   AG    TO    THE    AoED   POOB. 


AyUUSLE  ElCPUmXHTB. 


&35.  [Whole  QDJon.l  They  are  well  cared  for,  especially 
the  aged  woineii  who.  being  more  ueeful,  find  a  home  with 
relatives  more  readily  than  old  men,  who  preponderate  in 
the  workhonae.  There  ia  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
condition  over  20  ^ears  ago. 


MindiDg  hoaee  nod  children  for 
sons  OT  daufjhters.  Fruit-pieUng 
in  the  season  emplojB  man;;  t  -  - 
inga  U3da  day. 


8S6.  [Whole  union.]  Speaking  generally  they  are  fairly 
oomfortable,  clean,  tidj,  and  fairly  well  clothed.  They  will 
live  on  very  little  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  avoid 
^ving  Dp  their  homes.  Aged  women  are  superior  to  aged 
men,  and  find  a  little  employment  more  easily.  There  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  20  years;  the  chief 
difficulty  is  a  certain  class,  corrupt  nnd  corrupting,  often 
Lereditarilj  bad,  unthrifty  and  wasteful. 


Men  find  occSiGional  work  in 

dens  or  hawking,  and  as  light 
porters;  earnings  Gi  to  81  ane^ 
but  the  old  get  work  with  difficalt;. 
Women  do  charing,  washing  and 
domestic  work.  Gloveresaes  eftm 
81  to  10<  a  week,  but  these  are  few. 


336  lii.  [Whole  union.]  On  the  whole  their  condition  For  men,  out-door  work  and  odd 
ia  good,  only  25  per  cent,  of  those  over  65  have  applied  to  jobs,  and  some  factorywork,  eatn- 
the  C.O.S. ;  the  exceptions  are  chieBy  those  whose  bringing  1  ings  6<  to  SOi  a  week  ;  lor  woi 
np  and  surroundinga  make  it  impossible  to  improve  their  '  gloving,  washing,  charing 
condition.  The  Poor  Law  expeniljture  has  diminished  by  domestio  work,  earnings  U  to  10*  m 
nearly  £1000  iu  the  last  20  years,  though  the  population  week. 
has  inoreasod,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  pro- 
iMbly  improved.     [G.  O.  S.] 


the 


For 


8S7.  [Whole  union.]    Fairly  good ;  in  the  small  country        For  men,  odd  work,  chiefly 
parishes  better  than  in  the  larger  ones.     There  ia  improve-  '  land  :  earnings   3i   lo  Si  M, 
Toent,  chiefly  owing  lo  better  wages,  enabling  them  to  join  :  women,  cluiring,  washing,  aeedle- 
clubs  and   to  get  help  from  relatives,  also  to  Increased  |  work,  and  sometimes   field  work; 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians.  earnings  li  to  Is  C^  and  food. 


S38,  [Whole  union.]  They  are  generally  well  oared  for. 
aad  their  condition  is  satisfactory.  Probably  more  old  men 
are  forced  into  the  workhouse  than  formerly,  owing  to 
•■agitation,"  which  has  broken  the  bonds  betneeu  em- 
jiloyer  and  employed. 


They  are   usually  employed   in 
agriculture ;    eaminga   Gi  lo  Si  ■ 
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Means  or  Sopport  other  titky  Parish  i 


ToBiPT  AoEHcmB,  Inei;bakce, 


ASBIBTIHCB  TKOX  BeIATTVEB. 


There  does  not  aeem  to  I 
single  inst&nce  in  the  Union  of    • 
n  ag«l  perEon  thus  enpported. 


The  charitieG  ore  vei?  gene- 
rallj  gifen  to  the  aged  m  coal, 
Hannel,  bread,  and  meat,  some' 
B  in  money.  One  or  tva 
villages  have  almshotiaes. 


Some  improvement  is 
ieen ;  the  doty  is  more 
genemlly  iiclinowledRed,  but 
is  olten  difflcnit  to  carry  out ; 
elderly  people  cannot  live 
with  young  children,  and 
married  children  can  more 
^ABJ];  give  a  home  than 
ready  money. 


There  is  mnah  anorganiEed 
oharity  (rom  the  churches.  The 
pension  system,  when  caretally 
watched,  does  much  more  good 
than  doles  or  food  tickela. 


It  is  qoite  eice^itional  to  Gnd 
mj  income  derived  from  these 
soarcee ;  in  caaes  of  illness, 
benefit  from  Sick  ClubB  and 
Friendly    Societies    is   getting 


Children  not  uncommonly  Beligious  bodiea  give  away 
support  parents  with  or  a  large  amonnt  of  charity  in  a 
without  charitable  help.  :  somevrhat  irregular  and  un- 
Some  refuse  because  of  the  i  syitematio  taahioo,  bo  that  it 
parents'  drunkenness,  or  cannot  be  counted  on  as  n 
because  they  were  forced  by  j  regular  source  of  income.  Uuni- 
tbem  to  leave  home  at  an  '  clpal  charities  and  almshouses 
early  age  to  earn  their  own  |  contribnte  largely  to  the  support 
living ;  Guardians  in  such  '  of  the  old. 
cases  compel  contribution,     i 


Only  a  imall  proportion  have 
help  from  this  source.  The 
UBuaJ  club  pay  is  2i  6cl  a  week. 


A  large  proportion,  pro-  .      Charitiea  give  only  irragalar 
bably  BV/g,  are  thud  helped,  !  and  occasional  help.  The  clergy 
help  regularly  and  materially  in 
cases  of    sickness   and   special 
need,  chieHy  from  their  private 


No  informaUon. 


A  few  dole  charities  ot  breftd 
and  meat,  and  almsbousei  tor 
men  and  women,  with  6i  a  w«ek 
and  coals. 
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CJONDITION. 


339.  [Whole  union.]  Union  covers  a  large  part  of  Bir- 
mingham, besides  Aston  and  some  outlying  hamlets.  In 
country  places  men  work  on  farms  and  earn  wages  longer 
than  those  in  the  town  ;  there  many  old  men  get  light  work, 
but  this  is  decreasing,  and  men  are  accounted  old  at  50 
now,  where  formerly  60  was  the  limit.  Women  continue 
charing  to  a  great  age,  but  are  often  ousted  by  the  competi- 
tion of  young  widows,  &o.  Out  relief  is  discouraged ; 
the  old  live  with  their  children  or  lead  a  struggling  life. 
Fluctuations  of  trade  much  affect  their  condition ;  at  present 
it  is  very  depressed,  and  things  seem  rather  worse  tiian  20 
years  ago. 


340.  [One  parish.]  They  are  fairly  comfortable  :  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  destitution.  In  the  last  20  years 
the  improvement  has  been  marked.  Population,  especially 
among  the  labouring  class,  is  decreasing,and  the  demand  for 
labour  proportionately  increasing,  but  landowners  and 
farmers  are  sufiFering  much.  Houses  are  improving,  but 
very  gradually. 


341.  [Southam  only.]  It  is  not  unsatisfactory  on  the 
whole.  Allotments  are  numerous  ;  rent  including  rates  £2 
an  acre  or  less ;  several  aged  men  retain  these,  which  help 
to  keep  them  in  food,  many  receiving  out  relief  as  well. 
There  is  little  absolute  poverty ;  most  houses  contain  com 
for  bread,  barley  for  pigs,  potatoes,  ham  and  bacon.  But 
when  strength  fails,  the  very  aged,  specially  those  with 
none  to  nurse  them,  must  go  into  the  workhouse  to  die. 


342.  [Except  Blockley,  where,  owing  to  failure  of  silk 
mills,  great  destitution  prevails.]  No  excessive  distress. 
Almost  all  have  allotments  supplying  wheat  and  potatoes ; 
those  without  this  help  to  supplement  earnings  or  other 
provision,  apply  for  parish  relief.  Where  out  relief  is 
readily  granted,  they  seek  it  without  scruple,  but  will  not 
enter  the  House  till  obliged.  Wages  run  from  10«  (ordinary 
labourer)  to  15«  (shepherd).  The  prudent  with  no  children, 
or  only  one  or  two,  put  by  a  little  for  old  age. 


Available  Euployments. 


In  the  agricultural  parts  aged 
men  get  usual  farm-labourers' 
wages ;  in  the  town  at  doing  what 
they  can,  they  earn  lOf  to  15«  a 
week.  Skilled  artisans  get  the 
usual  scale  of  pay,  but  as  age  creeps 
on,  if  they  lose  their  places,  either 
through  their  own  fault  or  bad 
trade,  it  is  increasingly  difficnlt  to 
get  work.  Women  earn  If  to  1«  6d 
a  day  and  food  by  charing,  or  they 
stitch  buttons,  <^c.,  on  cards,  at 
2»  lOd  to  Ss  4d  the  gross. 


Men  past  ordinary  labourers* 
work  are  employed  on  the  roads  as 
long  as  they  can  work,  e.g.  up  to 
80 ;  earnings  average  Is  a  day. 


Men  work  on  their  allotments, 
and  casually  on  farms,  and  some 
few  regularly  at  the  Lime  Works. 
No  industries  exist  for  women ; 
they  nurse  and  do  charing,  and  are 
usually  strong  enough  to  do  such 
work  as  a  purely  agricultural  dis- 
trict affords. 


Men  work  at  their  usual  employ- 
ment, and  most  at  65  receive  full 
wages  ;  lighter  work  is  sometimes 
found  for  them  as  their  strengtii 
fails.  Women  do  field  work  as 
long  as  they  can,  wash,  do  charing, 
and  mind  neighbours*  children.  £a. 
old  man  and  woman,  as  long  as 
they  can  work  at  all,  probably  earn 
5«  or  6«  a  week  between  them. 
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Warwick— ConW. 

County. 

341.  Soiithaiu. 

342.  Shipston. 

Union. 

M. 

2«'. 

88 
6 

F. 

ToUl. 

M. 

F. 

T<.tal. 

Paujiers  c»ver  65: 
In-door. 
Out-do<>r. 
Medical  only. 

9 

ISO 

8 

35 

224 

14 

41 
120 

20 
219 

61 
339 

120 

153 

273 

161 

239 

400 

Total  pauiH^rs. 

425 
2S% 

305 
3V»% 

820 
33% 

693 
25% 

771 
31% 

1,464 
27% 

Pop.  over  05. 
%  of  i«upor8. 

Means  of  Support  other  than  Parish  and  Earnings. 

Thrift  Agencies,  Insurance, 

Assistance  from  Belatives. 

Church,  Chapel,  and  Organized 
Charity. 

There  is  very  little  support 
from  these  sources.  Little  thrift 
is  exercised,  and  many   have 
never  had  much  to  save.     It 
may  be  noted  here    that   the 
danger  of  political  disfranchise- 
ment   deters     application   for 
reUef    in    Birmingham.    This 
oeaaes  as  old  age  is  felt. 

For  the  most  part  they  live 
with  their  children  or  rela- 
tions. 

A  good  deal  of  help  is  regularly 
piven  to  the  aged  poor  in  winter 
through  religious  agencies,  in 
coal,  groceries,  bread,  clothes, 
&c.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
religious  activity  of  the  place. 

Most  men  belong  to  a  benefit 
club,  which,  in  case  of  sickness 
or  inability  to  work,  allows  them 
9<  a  week  for  40  weeks,  then  4«  a 
week,  if  necessary,  for  Ufe.  No 
other  provision  is  made  for  old 
age.  They  insure  for  funeral 
expenses. 


These  do  not  help  at  all. 
Though  the  aged  are  scantily 
supplied  with  money,  they  have 
money's  worth  in  their  allot- 
ments, which  are  the  salvation 
of  the  place. 


Children  and  relatives  do 
not  help  to  any  great  extent ; 
children  for  the  most  part 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
In  some  cases  the  Guardians 
compel  contributions. 


£50  is  distributed  annually  to 
about  200  in  doles  of  coal,  cloth- 
ing and  food,  and  £6  in  money. 
Church  offertories  give  £30,  and 
£25  is  subscribed  and  placed 
to  the  Clothing  Club  account. 
There  is  much  private  charity. 


Three  or  four  flourishing  clubs 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
about  half  the  male  labouring 
population  must  be  members. 
None  allow  for  old  age  as  such, 
though  many  draw  pay  for  in- 
firmities directly  resulting  from 
it.  The  number  of  these  cases 
is  increasing  so  fast  as  to  need 
special  consideration. 


In  many  instances  child- 
ren help  largely.  Grown 
sons  often  continue  to  live 
at  home,  the  Lime  and 
Cement  Works  finding  them 
employment. 


The  Church  provides  an  ex- 
cellent nurse,  and  casual  help. 
Women  in  the  Mothers'  Meeting 
are  granted  yearly  interest  of 
2«  6(2  in  the  £  on  their  savings. 
Lands  belonging  to  the  poor 
produce  £60  a  year. 


Children  render  material 
help  by  giving  a  home,  pay- 
ing rent  or  small  allowances. 
In  some  cases  the  fact  that 
the  Guardians  will  exact 
such  help  acts  as  an  incen- 
tive, but  this  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 


Heligious  bodies  do  not  give 
much  systematic  relief,  except 
in  the  case  of  Church  offertories, 
and  then  the  help  is  small. 
Clothing,  Coal,  Shoe  and  Medi- 
cal Clubs  help  greatly.  The 
charity  of  the  wealthier  families 
in  a  parish  often  amounts  to 
•♦  organized  charity,"  wholly 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  aged 
poor. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


343.  [Parish  ot  Birmingham.]  On 
Believing  OBioeia,  there  is  considerable  improvi 
fewer  applications  are  made  lor  relief.  On  the  evidence  of 
eharitable  and  reli);iouB  organizations,  a  great  deal  of 
diatresB  exists  under  the  enrface,  and  "  fear  of  the  House  " 
bthe  caase  of  applications  for  relief  laUinj;  oS.  20  jeara 
ftgo  out  relief  was  given  to  8000,  now  to  about  B(iO  persons, 
the  reduction  in  numbers  not  necessarily  representing  an 
equally  diminished  necessitj  or  improved  conditions.  The 
BjElero  of  medical  relief  has  been  entirel;  changed  hy  the 
substitution  of  regular  medical  otliccrs  for  parish  doctors, 
and  it  is  increasingly  used.  There  is  a  deoided  tendency 
DOW  to  "  offer  the  House  "  to  those  over  S5. 


ArUUBLE  EUPUJVUZKTS. 


Practically  no  permanent  berths 
are  open  to  applicants  over  45,  even 
in  com meroial  houses.  The  chances 
of  the  aged  getting  casual  labour 
are  restricted  by  the  competition  ot 
those  between  45  and  GO.  The 
Coiporalion  and  Kailna;  Companies 
provide  for  men  grown  old  in  their 
service.  Women  living  with  rela- 
tives take  care  ot  house  and  child- 
ren. Employers  often  make  pro- 
vision tor  aged  women  connected 
for  long  periods  with  their  place  ot 
business. 


Their  chance  of  work  depends 
much  on  their  former  occupation. 
Often  they  are  totally  incapable 
of  continuing  these — {e.g.   factory 

'-,  mining,  etc.) ;  when  able  to 

0  partially  their  earnings  are 
Bsonably  small,  owing  to  low 
..-b^b;  old  weavers  may  work  all 
week  and  get  only  'it  or  3s. 


SM,  [Whole  union.]  Oencrally  speaking,  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory ;  they  are  not  directly  responsible  lor  the 
poverty  of  their  old  age,  tor  which,  ander  ordinary 
eiialingcircmn stances,  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should 
have  secured  a  competence.  Earnings  are  so  small  that 
oat  relief  must  be  sought  to  keep  body  and  soal  together. 
Those  who  do  not  apply  for  it  oan  only  earn  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  arc  always  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  There 
is  improvement,  but  the  lamentable  tact  remains,  that 
even  a  bare  living  cannot  be  secured  witlioul  State  or  other 
reliable  aid. 


345.  [Whole  union.]  Most  over  (iO  apply  tor  out  relief ; 
their  condition  generally  is  pitiable ;  out  relief  barely 
sntUces  to  maintain  life ;  2i  M,  or  less,  and  loot  for  a 
single  person ;  Sm  and  loaf  tor  man  and  wife,  where  no 
earnings  are  possible,  is  the  average  payment.  There  is 
bnt  little  improvement  in  their  condition. 


S4C.  [Solihull  parish.]  They  are  comlortublu.  The 
locality  is  well-to-do,  with  very  little  poverty.  Great 
improvement  is  seen,  partly  duo  to  the  growing  prosperity 
ot  the  neighbourhood,  partly  (o  the  uiser  distribution  ot 
eharity,  no  longer  given  to  sturdy  young  men,  who  were 
pauperized  thereby. 


The  old  fmd  it  very  dillicult  to  get 
employment.  Women  mind  child- 
ren and  wind  silk,  earning,  perhaps, 
li  a  week  ;  men  receiving  out  relief 
do  odd  jobs ;  those  without  it  load 
trucks  with  coal,  hanl  coal  in 
carts,  act  as  store- keepers  in 
collieries  (very  few  wanted] ;  earn- 
ings depend  much  on  physical 
strength,  perhaps  lOi  a  week. 

No  intormatioD. 
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p.  DViT  66. 


Means  of  Sdppoet  othbb  i 


Tbbdt  Aobkcxgb,  Lihttbance, 


Mtuiy  men  and  women  ara  in- 
sured for  burial  in  offiosB  giving 
the  minimom  ot  benefit  lor  the 
m&iimnm  ot  paj.  M&Qy  are 
in  Biclc  societies,  of  vMoh  tbe 
dividend  societies  are  tlie  worst 
[onn,  dividing  nearly  the  whole 
Borplas  funds  at  Cbrittmss. 
Uany  are  members  ot  trades- 
unions  professing  to  give  flupor- 
umuutioa  pa;,  but  their  ability 
to  do  so  is  not  known  in  any 
case  to  have  received  an 
actuary's  approval. 

They  are  now  supported  to 
a  reaaonable  eiteot  through 
Thrift  Agenoies.  i.e.  Sick  Clubs 
and  Friendly  Societies,  many  of 
wliich  combina  sickness  and  old 
age.  Insurance  for  old  age  is 
a  new  feature,  but  is  rapid]; 
becoming  a  burning  question  in 
the  Societies. 


Very  few  indeed  have  saved, 
except  through  Sick  Clubs,  when 
they  mast  be  ill  aa  well  as  aged 
to  obtain  relief. 


Absibtasce  moK  Belativxb. 


The  poor  are  very  kind  to 
one  another,  often  beyond 
their  means.  Aged  women 
often  live  with  telativea.  bat 
the  numerous  applications 
for  almshouses  would  make 
it  appear  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  always  accept- 
able, either  to  parents  or 
children.  Ouacdians  com- 
pel contributions  when 
necessary. 


Many  would  be  much 
worse  oft  but  for  help  from  i 
relatives  or  friends.  Many  ; 
acts  of  sell-devotion  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
children  to  help  their  parents 
have  been  known. 


The  Benevolent  Funds  of 
Churches  and  Chapels  are  limited 
in  amount,  and  conGned  to  mem- 
bers of  their  congregation  or  such 
cases  as  their  District  Visitors 
bring  to  light.  Therearesocieties 
for  organized  charity,  one  of  some 
a'  standing,  useful  to  a  moder- 
xtent ;  another,  supposed  to 
I  a  political  origin,  doesgood 
:  in  one  district  on  limited 
as;  they  have  not  gained 
public  support  in  Birmingham. 

Organized  Church  charities 
re  a  great  source  of  help, 
peciolly  in  times  of  exceptional 


Some  find  a  home  with 
their  children,  or  get  help: 
hut  the  large  majority  say 
their  ohtldren  have  families 
and  cannot  nffon]  to  help. 


A  charity  provides  almshouses 
for  40  old  people,  and  relieves  a 
few  outside  with  li  tid  a  week. 
Tills  refers  to  one  parish,  and  ia 
the  only  Instance  of  such  snp- 
port  known  in  the  Union, 


An  eicellent  Frovident  Club 
gives  Bi  a  week  after  fj5  or  ~  ~ 
but  unfortunately  the  young 
prefer  to  join  the  Oddfellows, 
40.,  which  are  more  popular 
though  less  really  advantageous. 


Much  is  given  yearlybyChurofa 
uid  endowed  charities  to  aged, 
impotent  and  sick  folk,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  or  politics,  but  not 
(o  able  bodied  bunajidi  labourers, 
except  during  illness  In  theic 
tanuliea. 
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County.. 
Union  .. 


Fftupera  over  65: 

In*door 

Out-door  — 
Hedical  only 

Total  paupcrR 

Pop.  over  65  . . 
%ofpttuper8  .. 


Warwick — Contd. 


347.  Warwick. 

348.  Stratford-on-AvonJ 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

86 

205 

40 

75 

410 

85 

161 

015 

75 

79 

188 

11 

20 

224 

12 

90 

862 

23 

331 

520 

851 

228 

256 

484 

1,58S 
20% 

2,360 
2U% 

8,948 
21% 

791 
29% 

901 
27% 

1,692 
28% 

Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


347.  [One  parish.]  Not  one  of  abject  poverty  or  destitu- 
tion. Marvellous  management  of  extremely  small  means 
enables  old  people,  with  no  apparent  resources  but  2s  (yd 
and  a  loaf  each  from  the  parish,  to  keep  a  cottage  and  live 
in  comfort  and  content.  Things  are  better  than  20  years 
ago.  Bents  are  not  high.  Earnings,  though  small,  lessen 
their  dependence.  One  old  woman  picked  wool  from  the 
hedges,  combed,  spun  and  made  it  into  mops  for  sale ;  she 
lived  on  parish  relief  for  many  years,  but  bought  and  paid 
for  her  coffin  years  before  her  death. 


Available  Emplotmbnts. 


Most  have  gardens,  and  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  produce  in 
Leamington ;  quite  old  people  earn 
something  thus.  Women  also  do 
a  little  knitting,  but  all  audi  earn- 
ings are  extremely  small. 


847.  bi».  [Three  parishes.]  Their  present  condition  is 
extremely  favourable  and  satisfactory.  In  one  parish, 
26  men,  25  women,  are  above  65;  2  men,  8  women,  receive 
out  relief,  all  exceptional  cases ;  e.g.  old  couple  over  80, 
man  lost  his  right  arm  many  years  ago ;  9  old  women, 
widows,  are  fully  provided  for  in  almshouses ;  also  5  old 
men.  Only  one  family  has  been  removed  to  the  House  in 
the  last  20  years ;  the  destitution  was  due  to  the  incorrigible 
drunkenness  of  the  woman.  There  has  been  a  marked 
though  gradual  improvement  in  the  last  20  years. 


Of  the  21  old  men,  7  are  still  em- 
ployed on  Lord  Leigh's  estate  in 
light  out-door  work ;  4  are  pen- 
sioned, as  is  usual  when  quite  past 
work ;  4  are  still  employed  on  the 
farms  where  they  have  worked 
many  years. 


I  — 


848.  [One  parish.]  They  almost  universally  apply  for 
and  receive  out  relief  (24r  6<Z  to  3«) ;  those  with  children 
live  pretty  comfortably  with  them  on  it.  On  the  whole, 
most  are  fairly  comfortably  off. 


849.  [Whole  union.]  It  is  on  the  whole  good,  showing 
a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  21  years;  out 
relief  is  on  a  more  liberal  scale  ;  those  in  the  workhouse 
have  more  comforts.  Many  receive  help  from  the  Free- 
man's Seniority  Fund  (not  a  charity). 


There  are  none  specially  avail- 
able for  them. 


Few  are  available.  Some  mind 
children  and  help  in  house-work ; 
aged  men  used  to  earn  a  fair 
amount  by  calling  artisans  in  early 
morning,  but  steam  whistles  have 
superseded  this. 


For  summary  of  Midland 
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Meaxs  op  Support  other  tham  Parish  i 


tssan  AoRHCiKS,  Insdiunce 


Hone  ol  the  aged  have  availed  Children  cannot  give  aged 
themselves  of  Insaiance.  For  parents  much  help ;  their 
nun^  vages  were  too  low  to  ;  own  families  are  costing  the 
admit  of  saving.  In  past  jeais  moat  just  at  the  time  of  need. 
{e.g.  1854  to  18G0)  a  man  with  '  Cases  are  known  of  daugh- 
a  large  jomig  family  could  .  tera  keeping  their  mothers  j  coal  clubs, 
hardlj  help  getting  Into  debt,  i  "  oS  the  parish."  I  and  small. 

troBtiiig  to  clear  himself  when  | 
hi£  children  began  to  earn. 


An  eicellent,  perfectly  souad 
Friend];  Society  existB,  with 
116  members.  Capital,  £4250. 
All  receive  old-age  pensions  at 
6fi,  men,  U,  women,  2s  a  week. 
They  pay  less  than  to  the  great 
Friendly  Societies,  expenses 
of  management  being  sm^,  and 
surgeon's  fees  paid  by  hon. 
members'  subscriptions.  In 
the  3  parishes  there  are  IT 
pensioners. 


Small  allowances  are  made 
by  the  clergy  to  supplement 
pariah  pay  or  in  sickneafl.  Nearly 
all,  both  the  old  and  those  in 
full  work,  belong  to  clothing  and 
'     '  Charities  are  Um 


Assistance  is  Dsualty  freely       Chaiities  derived   from  land, 

rendered  as  necessity  arises,    formerly  worth  £100,  now  less. 

Probably  6  old  men  and  0    are  distributed  to  each  man  and 

''    women,    or    more,  are    woman,  being  houaeholders,  and 

helped.  so  much  tor  each  child  between 

1    and    12    yeare   old.     Vicar 

distribatee    £16    a   year    from 

offertory  alms  to  the  sick,  aged 

and  infirm.     No  NoDcontorniiat 

Chapel. 


No  flDch  cases  known. 


I  Children,  as  a  rule,  are  j  The  Church  gives  coal  in  win- 
I  very  backward  in  sapporting  ler,  the  Chapel,  bread.  No  money 
'  them,  unless  compelled  by  charities,  except  £30  at  CbriBt- 
Ihe  Guardiana.  |  mas,   distribnted  to  30  women 

I  and  10  men. 


It  is  estimated  that  not  1  in  Perhaps  one-third  receive  Many  receive  pensions  of  £5 
M  lemoles  ore  supported  by  I  help  from  this  source.  Help  to  £16  a  year  from  the  large 
Mvinga.  Men  receive  consider-  !  from  the  cbaritieE  is  often  charities,  amounting  to  about 
■ble  aapport  from  this  scarce.  <  supplemented  by  relatives.  £1500.  The  Poor  Funds  ot 
'  the   different  congregations  are 

j  j  largely  given  to  the  aged. 


reports,  see  next  page. 
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MIDLAND   DISTRICT. 

SUMMAEY  OP  E.EPOETS. 

This  district  includes  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  Gloucester, 
Worcester  and  Warwick,  containing  110  unions,  from  80 
of  which  we  have  detailed  accounts. 


Employ  vicnf  8. 

The  reports  from  the  large  manufacturing  centres 
are  almost  uniformly  bad.  *'It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  man  beyond  50,  or  before,  if  hair  shows  signs  of  grayness, 
to  get  employment."  "  While  women  with  children  go  to 
work  at  factories,  the  older,  men  and  women,  look  after 
grandchildren,  and  act  as  housekeepers.  When  old  men 
can  get  anything  else  to  do,  it  is  the  lowest  class  work, 
paid  perhaps  10«  to  12»  a  week;  e.g-  in  hosiery  trade  older 
men  have  to  take  to  winding  machine,  boys'  work,  or  act 
as  general  ^  errand  boy.' "  In  a  union  where  "  many  have 
been  iron-workers,  it  is  well  known  that,  e.g.  puddlers, 
shinglers,  &c.,  cannot  continue  this  work  after  50 ;  a  few 
get  light  work,  but  owing  to  competition,  very  few  do  so 
after  60."  In  Birmingham  '^  practically  no  permanent 
berths  are  open  to  applicants  over  45,  even  in  commercial 
bouses.  The  chances  of  the  aged  getting  casual  labour  are 
restricted  by  the  competition  of  those  between  45  and  60." 
Another  account  coufirms  this :  "  in  the  town  many  old 
men  get  light  work,  but  this  is  decreasing,  and  men  are 
accounted  old  at  50  now,  where  formerly  60  was  the  limit. 
....  Skilled  artisans  get  the  usual  scale  of  pay,  but  as 
age  creeps  on,  if  they  lose  their  places  either  through  their 
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own  fault  or  bad  trade,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
work/'  In  another  union  "  their  chance  of  work  depends 
much  on  their  former  occupation.  Often  they  are  totally 
incapable  of  continuing  this  {e.g.  factory  work,  mining, 
&c.) ;  when  able  to  do  so  partially,  their  earnings  are  un- 
reasonably small,  owing  to  low  wages ;  old  weavers  may 
work  all  the  week,  and  get  only  2«  or  Ss."  "  The  aged 
have  suffered  in  late  years  from  the  growing  severance  of 
interests  between  employer  and  employed;  they  are  no 
longer  kept  on  at  reduced  wages  as  formerly."  ''  So  many 
young  are  available :  and  the  absorption  of  private  firms  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies  has  weakened  old  friendly  relations 
between  individual  masters  and  old  servants/'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  that  in  Birkenhead  "  shipyards  keep 
on  old  hands  as  long  as  they  can  work ;"  and  in  Birming- 
ham, ''the  Corporation  and  Railway  Companies  provide  for 
men  grown  old  in  their  service.  .  .  •  Employers  often  make 
provision  for  aged  women  connected  for  long  periods  with 
their  place  of  business/' 

In  mining  and  stone  quarrying  districts  men  seem  able 
to  work  longer.  "Men  work  to  a  late  period  in  stone 
quarries,  lime  works,  on  farms  or  as  labourers;  earnings 
about  the  same  as  women's  {i.e.  Is  to  2«  a  day)."  *'  In  iron 
and  coal  districts  the  men  work  as  long  as  their  strength 
allows,  e.g.  to  70.  After  then,  no  other  employment  is 
available,  except  such  posts  as  gate-keepers,  very  few  in 
number."  "  Old  men,  if  fairly  strong,  work  at  collieries  to 
nearly  80,  light  jobs  being  found  for  them."  But  in  all 
these  occupations,  the  competition  of  the  younger  seems  to 
be  felt.  "  Very  few  employments  are  available,  owing  to 
tendency  to  employ  younger  people  in  every  branch."  "  In 
all  branches  of  labour,  old  men  are  being  ruthlessly  pushed 
aside."  ''There  is  very  little  employment  for  the  aged, 
who  are  crowded  out  by  the  number  of  young  people  out 
of  work,  ready  to  undertake  anything  that  crops  up." 

Where  agricultural  employment  is  available  the  accounts 
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are  not  quite  so  uniformly  depressing.  '^  Old  men  work  on 
farms  to  advanced  age  at  somewhat  reduced  wages  {e.g,  12« 
a  week)."  The  report  from  Brackley  states  that  "few 
young  men  take  interest  in  agricultural  work/'  or  have  the 
:skill  needed  to  do  hedging  and  ditchings  or  to  make  and 
shape  ricks.  Hence  these,  and  odd  jobs  like  hoeing,  root- 
gathering  and  trimming,  are  available  for  the  old ;  but  even 
under  such  circumstances  the  earnings  are  comparatively 
small,  "Wages  of  able-bodied  10*  to  12«.  Old  men  get 
less  except  in  harvest  time/'  In  another  agricultural  dis- 
trict, however,  "  men  fairly  well  able  to  work  earn  10*  to 
15*.  Some  of  the  hardest  workers  are  over  70,  putting  the 
younger  utterly  to  shame  in  industry  and  skill.''  "  In  the 
rural  parishes  (of  the  Cirencester  Union)  aged  men  and 
women  find  employment  on  the  land  at  such  wages  as  they 
can  earn  by  the  piece.  This  is  also  to  some  extent  true  of 
•Cirencester,  where  men  find  work  in  varied  ways;  very 
precarious  in  winter."  But  even  in  these  rural  districts, 
the  aged  very  often  can  get  little  regular  work.  "Old  men 
do  odd  jobs  for  farmers ;  few  earn  5*  a  week,  often  not  1*. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  boys,  who  largely  monopolize  the 
work ; "  here  the  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  exemption 
standard  and  age  for  leaving  school  should  be  raised.  "  The 
aged  .  .  .  are  for  the  most  part  out  of  regular  employment 
-after  65,'^  says  one  report,  and  "  Hardly  a  man  over  65  is 
•employed  on  a  farm." 

In  some  cases  employments  are  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  more  or  less  confined  to  the  aged.  They  vary  with 
the  prevailing  industry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  often  do 
not  rise  out  of  the  category  of  odd  jobs.  "  Old  men  load 
trucks  with  coal,  haul  coal  in  carts,  act  as  storekeepers  in 
collieries  (very  few  wanted) ;  earnings  depend  much  on 
physical  strength,  perhaps  10*  a  week.'^  In  Basford  "  old 
men  make  hose  and  Shetland  shawls,  or  when  incapable  of 
that,  wind  wool  and  thread."  Hawking,  gardening,  bill- 
posting,  night  watching,  light  porter's  work  are  mentioned 
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more  than  once,  in  addition  to  the  still  more  common  stone- 
breakings  road  repairiog  and  street  scavenging.  But  these 
last  are  apparently  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the  old,  as 
they  nsed  to  be.  In  the  Oundle  district,  '^  stone-breakings 
used  to  employ  some :  road  material  now  comes  from  a 
distance,  machine-broken.'*  In  Chester,  ^'  men  used  to  do- 
street  sweeping  at  I2s  or  14«  a  week :  demand  for  higher 
wages  causes  the  old  to  be  weeded  out,  and  work  given  to- 
able-bodied  at  full  wages.'*  And  in  Coventry  ''  aged  men 
used  to  earn  a  fair  amount  by  calling  artisans  in  early 
morning,  but  steam  whistles  have  superseded  this." 

When  gardens  and  allotments  are  the  rule  they  afford 
employment  to  tho  old  and  help  to  provide  food,  even 
though  the  produce  seems  rarely  to  bring  any  actual  money 
profits.  The  most  favourable  report  comes  from  the 
Warwick  Union  where,  in  one  parish,  "  most  have  gardens, 
and  find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  in  Leamington ; 
quite  old  people  earn  something  thus ;"  and  in  two  other 
parishes  the  old  are  either  kept  on  at  light  work,  or 
pensioned  by  a  large  landowner. 

For  women  washing  and  charing  are  very  generally 
available,  though  in  some  places  the  amount  seems  limited. 
''  Some  mind  children  and  help  in  house  work.*'  This  is 
very  common  throughout;  sometimes  a  small  money  payment 
is  made ;  in  other  cases  lodging  and  food  are  the  only 
return,  especially  in  the  case  of  their  own  kin.  One  report 
stigmatizes  the  "  minding  of  children  in  factory  districts 
(and  consequent  absence  of  mothers  from  home)  as  a  most 
objectionable  practice,  detrimental  to  children."  In  the 
Thrapston  Union,  where  the  "  staple  trade  is  shoe-work, 
younger  women  despise  sewing  and  house  work,  and  put 
out  all  mending  and  washing,  &c.,  for  which  the  older  get 
miserably  paid."  Tho  other  occupations  for  women  which 
are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  all  parts  of  the  district 
are,  nursing,  letting  lodgings,  needlework,  and  office 
cleaning. 
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In  Nottinghamsliire  and  Leicestershire  the  different 
branches  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  used  to  employ  many ; 
but  the  ''amount  earned  by  framework-knitting  and 
•seaming  hose  is  very  much  diminished/^  Is  6d  being 
mentioned  as  the  sum  now  earned,  where  formerly  it  would 
have  been  Ss  6d.  In  the  Lutterworth  Union  ''  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  stocking-making  has  practically 
driven   out   the   old-fashioned    framework  knitters,    once 

numerous Women  earn  a  few  shillings  weekly  by 

seaming  stockings  sent  from  Leicester,  2d  to  4d  a  dozen 
paid.  Work  only  four  days  a  week,  sometimes  none  for 
weeks/*  Lace-making  is  in  much  the  same  condition.  In 
Nottingham  ''  women  get  a  little  lace  work  occasionally, 
■earning  Is  or  2s  a  week ;  they  cannot  work  well  and  the 
pay  is  bad  ** ;  and  in  another  district  ''  lace-making  by  the 
aged  has  been  superseded  by  machinery,''  and  "lace- 
making,  which  used  to  be  a  great  support,  has  gradually 
ceased  in  the  last  fifteen  years.''  In  Worcester  a  little 
.^love-making  is  done,  and  "  gloveresses  earn  8s  to  10^  a 
w^eek,  but  these  are  few.'' 

In  one  or  two  places  the  women  do  field-work,  but  as  a 
rule  this  is  reported  to  be  unusual  now. 

Aged  women  are  said  to  be  "  superior  to  aged  men,  and 
to  find  a  little  employment  more  easily " ;  ''  men  when 
given  relief  are  usually  less  able  to  work,''  and  *'  seem  to 
go  to  the  workhouse  sooner  than  women,"  who,  ''if  helped 
by  a  little  relief,  seem  better  able  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
the  House  than  old  men." 


Thrift  Agencies. 

In  all  parts  insurance  for  burial  expenses  is  very 
common ;  but  with  regard  to  support  by  Thrift  Agencies 
and  Insurance,  the  accounts,  taken  as    a  whole,   reveal 
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Bn  unfavourable  state  of  things.  ''These  methods  of 
«elf-help  are  not  very  substantial  to  the  aged.  In- 
isurance  (against  old  age)  little  known,  agencies  not 
•always  trustworthy,  Sick  and  Benefit  Clubs  liable  to 
break  down  when  most  needed."  ''None  insure  against 
old  age.  The  more  provident  belong  to  Benefit  Societies 
giving  sick  pay.  Some  have  saved,  but  generally  outlive 
their  savings,  and  are  obliged  in  the  end  to  apply  for  out 
relief."  "  Labourers  save  very  little,  the  class  above  not 
much ;  any  small  savings  are  soon  expended."  In  Wirnil 
*"  a  very  small  proportion  are  in  Benefit  Clubs,"  but  it  must 
be  said  that  in  many  cases  "  the  more  provident  belong  to 
Benefit  Societies  giving  sick  pay,"  and  there  are  instances 
mentioned  in  different  parts  where  sick  pay  becomes 
permanent  in  old  age.  In  one  parish  in  the  Meriden 
Union  "  most  men  belong  to  a  Benefit  Club  which  in  case  of 
sickness  or  inability  to  work  allows  them  9^  a  week  for  forty 
-weeks,  then  4«  a  week  if  necessary  for  life."  In  the 
Warwick  Union  "an  excellent  perfectly  sound  Friendly 
Society  exists  with  148  members;  capital,  £4250.  All 
receive  old  age  pensions  at  sixty-five,  men  4«,  women  2^  a 
week  " ;  and  in  the  Shipston  neighbourhood  "  three  or  four 
flourishing  clubs  exist;  about  half  the  male  labouring 
population  must  be  members.  None  allow  for  old  age  as 
«uch,  though  many  draw  for  infirmities  directly  resulting 
from  it " ;  but  as  a  rule  "  most  stop  payments  when  inability 
to  work  clearly  comes  from  old  age "  and  not  from 
sickness. 

Often  the  aged  would  be  receiving  more  help  from  these 
sources,  but  for  the  failure  of  the  clubs  to  which  they  had 
subscribed  in  their  younger  days.  "  Old-fashioned  clubs, 
entered  forty  years  ago,  have  all  broken  up ;  members  too 
old  and  disheartened  to  join  Oddfellows,  &c."  "  The 
breaking  up  of  village  or  public-house  clubs  to  which  they 
had  contributed  for  years  has  deprived  many  in  old  age  of 
the  small  income  looked  forward  to."     "  Elderly  peoplo 
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who  had  paid  into  public-house  clubs  have  been  rendered 
destitute  even  of  burial  money  by  their  failure/' 

But  too  often  the  remarks  show  that  "  the  majority  lack 
the  spirit  of  thrift."  In  the  Belper  Union  they  are  said  to 
be  "  generally  most  thriftless."  Men  earning  65  a  day  were 
penniless  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  coal  struggle. 
In  Leicester  "some  take  advantage  of  savings  banks;  many 
more  (men)  belong  to  Benefit  Societies,  but  the  large  majority 
are  wofuUy  improvident,  and  on  the  first  occasion  of  no  work 
absolutely  penniless";  and  in  the  Walsall  district  "Societies 
giving  such  help  are  not  largely  used.  Population  not 
thrifty ;  a  terrible  amount  of  drinking  and  gambling  goes 
on  among  men  and  women."  One  report,  after  remarking 
that  "little  thrift  is  exercised,"  adds,  "many  have  never 
had  much  to  save."  The  premiums  demanded  by  societies 
like  the  Oddfellows  are  said  to  be  "  too  high  for  the  large 
majority  of  labourers  burdened  with  families."  While 
another  account  says,  "for  many,  wages  were  too  low  to 
admit  of  saving.  In  past  years  (e.jr.  1854  to  1860)  a  man 
with  a  large  young  family  could  hardly  help  getting  into 
debt,  trusting  to  clear  himself  when  his  children  began  to 
earn." 

Money  "  savings  by  thrift  are  eSected  to  a  small  extent 
only,  and  among  few."  In  a  Gloucestershire  Union  "  a  few- 
saved  money  years  ago  from  allotments,  let  for  several 
generations  almost  to  extent  of  small  holdings.  Prices  for 
produce  were  high,  and  with  hard  work  and  thrift  money 
was  saved ;  this  cannot  be  done  now."  But  "  though  the 
aged  are  scantily  supplied  with  money,  they  have  money^s 
worth  in  their  allotments,  which  are  the  salvation  of  the 
place."  One  or  two  accounts  mention  othdr  attempt* 
towards  providing  for  the  future ;  thus  the  Derby  Charity 
Organization  Society  reports  that  "  many  insure  their  lives, 
to  benefit  widows  and  children,"  but  adds  that  the  "  policies 
are  often  allowed  to  lapse  through  inability  to  pay 
premiums."     "The  Co-operative  Society  is  largely  used^ 
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small  dividends  being  received  in  proportion  to  purchases," 
and  '^  many  of  the  more  respectable  join  a  building  society, 
enabling  them  to  become  owners  of  a  house." 

On  the  whole,  these  reports  are  very  unsatisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  old.  Even  membership  in  a  friendly  society 
giving  relief  in  sickness  appears  to  be  by  no  means  the 
general  rule. 

There  is  some  improvement  noted,  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
has  not  advanced  much  beyond  signs  of  increasing  desire 
to  use  the  sounder  Benefit  Societies  to  provide  for  sickness. 
It  is  however  said,  **  Insurance  for  old  age  is  a  new 
feature,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  burning  question  in  these 
societies," 


Assistance  from  Relatives. 

A  good  deal  of  help  is  given,  though  the  evidence  is 
to  some  extent  conflicting.  In  one  report  from  Derby 
it  is  said  to  be  the  ''main  support;  many  aged  live 
in  the  houses  of  children  or  other  relatives,  and 
quite  a  fair  number  support  their  parents."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  C.  0.  S.  report  from  the  same  place  states 
that  ''the  poor  frequently  assist  one  another,  but  there 
is  very  little  systematic  aid  from  children  and  relatives 
except  when  enforced  by  law,  and  collected  by  the  Poor  Law 
officials."  Possibly  the  difference  in  these  reports  lies  in 
the  meaning  attachable  to  the  word  "  systematic."  Other 
reports  say,  "  Many  children  behave  generously,  but  such 
help  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  regular  recognized  source  of 
income  for  the  aged."  "  Money  allowances  are  often  casual 
and  very  small  in  amount."  "  Many  parents  find  a  home 
with  children."  "  Old  women  have  a  home  found  in  com- 
bination with  parish  pay.  Old  men  are  less  useful,  and  more 
trying  in  temper  and  habits,  and  so  more  often  find  their 

way  to  the  Housq," 

15 
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When  a  home  is  given,  service  is  sometimes  expected  in 
return,  or  "a  small  charge,  e.g.  Is  per  week,  is  made  for  rent/' 
In  many  cases  the  difficulty  with  which  children  can  afford 
such  assistance  is  emphasized.  "  Children  cannot  give  aged 
parents  much  help ;  their  own  families  are  costing  the  most 
just  at  the  time  of  need."  "  Not  much  assistance  is  given 
as  a  rule,  often  the  other  way.  Married  children  have  to 
depend  on  parents  for  help;  they  marry  so  young  and  with- 
out prospects."  "Appreciable  help  is  impossible  from 
children  themselves  having  large  families." 

In  other  cases  the  absence  of  help  is  the  point  insisted  on 
rather  than  the  want  of  ability  to  give  it.  "  Children  often 
have  to  be  compelled  to  contribute,  and  sometimes  go  away  to 
evade  claim."  One  report  has  "  Instances  (of  help)  are  very 
rare;  children  and  relatives  apparently  prefer  to  shirk  their 
liability  unless  legally  enforced."  Some  reports  express  the 
opinion  that  matters  are  improving  in  this  respect,  and 
attribute  the  improvement  to  the  action  of  the  Guardians  in 
enforcing  contributions,  if  they  are  not  voluntarily  given ; 
while  from  Chipping  Sodbury  comes  the  remark,  the  ''Aged 
prefer  a  pittance  from  the  parish  (regarded  as  their  due)  to 
compulsory  maintenance  by  children;  compulsion  makes 
such  aid  very  bitter." 

Charities. 

In  most  places  Church  Offertories  provide  something  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged,  but  usually  the  amount 
available  appears  to  be  very  small.  ''  Offertories,  &c.,  can 
relieve  only  in  sickness,  quite  insufficient  to  depend  upon." 
*'  Church  and  Chapel  alms,  after  pressing  demands  of 
illness  and  want  of  work,  can  give  little  regular  relief  to 
the  aged;  deserving  cases  sometimes  get  supplementary 
weekly  grants."  ''  Religious  bodies  give  away  a  large  amount 
of  charity  in  a  somewhat  irregular  and  unsystematic  fashion, 
80  that  it  cannot  be  counted  on  as  a  regular   source  of 
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income."  "  Church  and  Chapels  funds  are  available  only 
for  occasional  help  in  distress  or  sickness.  Some  parishes 
have  charitable  bequests  of  great  benefit  to  the  compara- 
tively few  who  receive  them."  *'  Charities  are  split  up  so  as 
to  leave  little  for  each."  '^  Dole  charities  exist,  chiefly  for 
aged  persons  not  in  receipt  of  parish  pay;  they  do  not 
make  much  impression  on  the  mass  of  pauper  cases." 

Parish  clothing  and  coal  clubs  and  the  like^  giving  bonuses 
to  subscribers^  are  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  being  of 
real  service  to  the  poor. 

In  many  places  there  are  almshouses^  some  with  allowances 
of  varying  value ;  in  others  nothing  but  house  room  is 
given^  but  in  this  latter  case  parish  relief  is  sometimes 
allowed.  ''In  Mansfield,  Brunt^s  Charity  (new  scheme 
pending)  has  given  £4  a  year  to  450  old  people,  never  in 
receipt  of  parish  pay;  this  Dole  is  starvation,  many  give  it 
up  for  parish  pay  {Ss  a  week) ;  it  has  discouraged  thrift  and 
kept  many  old  in  the  place,  who  could  have  had  a  home 
with  children  away."  In  Bristol  "  many  are  helped  by  the 
Colston  Charities;  these  and  almshouses  give  adequate 
relief."  The  Worcester  "Municipal  Charities  and  almshouses 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  old,'*  and  at  Coventry 
''many  receive  pensions  of  £5  to  £16  a  year  from  the  large 
charities,  amounting  to  about  £1500."  The  Chester 
''C.  O.  S.  has  a  permanent  fund  used  to  induce  relatives  and 
religious  bodies  to  contribute  to  support  deserving  poor,  who 
receive  from  various  sources,  including  parish  pay,  7«  6d 
a  week,  married  couples,  12«;  fifteen  or  twenty  are  on 
this  list."  In  the  Brixworth  Union,  where  practically  no 
out  relief  is  given,  there  is  "  an  organized  charity  of  some 
years*  standing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guardians,  who, 
anxious  to  discourage  pauperism,  give  much  help  in  time  and 
money,  and  get  the  families  of  the  old  to  help  too.  The 
well-to-do  feel  more  called  upon  to  give,  knowing  the  poor 
are  not  on  the  rates."  In  many  places  "there  is  much 
private  charity":   in  the  Shipston  union  "the  charity  of 

15  * 
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the  wealthier  families  in  a  parish  often  amounts  to 
organized  charity,  wholly  supplying  the  wants  of  the  aged 
poor." 

Oeneral  Conditioji. 

The  accounts  from  some  places  are  very  bad,  more 
especially  from  the  large  industrial  centres;  and  every- 
where, in  the  majority  of  cases,  out  relief  seems  a 
recognized  source  of  income  for  the  aged.  It  is  also 
constantly  referred  to  as  inadequate  unless  supplemented 
from  other  sources.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sore  need 
among  the  aged.  Some  have  very  little  to  live  on  beyond 
the  parish  pay  of  2«  6d.''  In  Tetbury  "  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  state  of  chronic  destitution,  subsisting  mainly 
on  out  relief,  supplemented  by  doles  and  charities.  .  .  . 
Very  few,  when  too  old  to  work,  can  maintain  themselves 
without  parish  relief."  Prom  a  mining  district :  "  Their 
condition  is  about  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be.  Nothing  is 
left  for  them  when  beyond  work  but  the  parish  or  the 
workhouse.^'  Other  reports  say : — ''  On  the  whole  they 
are  very  badly  off.  .  .  .  Amount  of  out  relief  given  to 
old  people  able  to  get  nothing  besides  is  a  mere  mockery.'* 
"The  condition  of  those  receiving  out  relief  is  very  sad. 
.  •  .  They  sink  into  hopelessness  and  discontent.  Most 
try  to  increase  by  begging  the  meagre  allowance  of  2«  and  a 
loaf."  "Most  over  60  apply  for  out  relief;  their  condition 
generally  is  pitiable.  Out  relief  barely  suffices  to  maintain 
life ;  2«  6d,  or  less,  and  a  loaf  for  a  single  person,  8^  and 
a  loaf  for  man  and  wife,  where  no  earnings  are  possible,  is 
the  average  payment."  Prom  a  Bristol  parish  we  hear : — 
"  Out  relief  barely  suffices  to  keep  them  alive,  and  is  not 
often  supplemented  by  children,  as  these  are  made  to  pay 
towards  the  relief.  Those  who  will  not  go  to  the  work- 
house exist  on  the  minimum  of  food  in  the  cheapest  of 
single  rooms.     .     .     .     Relief,  in-door  and  out,  is  entirely 
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inadequate  in  the  case  of  the  respectable  aged  poor/' 
Another  report  says  : — "  Generally  speaking  their  condition 
is  far  from  satisfactory ;  they  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  poverty  of  their  old  age,  for  which,  under  ordinary 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  they  should  have 
secured  a  competence.  Earnings  are  so  small  that  out  relief 
must  be  sought  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Those 
who  do  not  apply  for  it  can  only  earn  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  are  always  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  There  is 
improvement,  but  the  lamentable  fact  remains,  that  even  a 
bare  living  cannot  be  secured  without  State  or  other 
reliable  help.*^  In  Gloucester  'Hheir  condition  is  often 
very  sad ;  allowance  from  Guardians  quite  insufficient  for 
necessaries,  much  less  comforts.  Unskilled  labourers 
cannot  make  substantial  savings;  in  old  age  they 
{widows  especially)  have  seldom  more  than  parish  pay, 
with  occasional  charity.  In  country  parishes,  destitution 
is  less,  rent  and  living  cheaper,  individual  cases  better 
known,  the  necessitous  more  easily  relieved." 

Other  accounts  which  take  a  more  favourable  view  are 
mostly  from  country  places ;  for  example,  "  On  the  whole 
their  condition  is  good.  Those  not  applying  to  the 
Guardians  are,  in  most  instances,  well  cared  for  by  relatives, 
friends,  and  the  bounty  of  the  more  wealthy.  Parish  relief 
is  in  almost  every  case  supplemented  by  charity.''  "  They 
are  best  cared  for  in  villages  with  resident  well-to-do 
squire.  Nowhere  are  the  respectable  aged  in  deep  want, 
except  in  specially  hard  winters.  Nobody,  respectable  or 
otherwise,  gets  near  starvation  without  relief.''  ''Their 
condition  is  not  one  of  abject  poverty  or  destitution. 
Marvellous  management  of  extremely  small  means  enables 
old  people  with  no  apparent  resources  but  2«  6d  and  a  loaf 
each  from  the  parish  to  keep  a  cottage  and  live  in  comfort 
and  content.  .  .  •  Bents  are  not  high.  Earnings, 
though  small,  lessen  their  dependence."  Allotments 
generally  seem  to  add  to  their  comfort.     "With  a  little 
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land  and  a  cow  they  do  fairly  well ;  when  incapacitated  for 
work  they  come  on  the  parish;  this  rare  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  done  the  best  for  himself/'  ''  Allotments  ar» 
numerous;  rent,  including  rates,  £2  an  acre,  or  less;  several 
aged  men  retain  these,  which  help  to  keep  them  in  food, 
many  receiving  out  relief  as  well.  There  is  little  absolute 
poverty;  most  houses  contain  corn  for  bread,  barley  for 
pigs,  potatoes,  ham,  and  bacon.  But  when  strength  fails, 
the  very  aged,  specially  those  with  none  to  nurse  them, 
must  go  into  the  workhouse  to  die.''  '' Allotments  (a  great 
benefit)  provide  employment  for  those  temporarily  out  of 
work,  and  enable  labourers  to  keep  a  pig ;  hence,  present 
(agricultural)  depression  is  not  so  keenly  felt." 

In  Mansfield,  the  ''introduction  of  machinery  in  the 
hosiery  trade,  superseding  hand  work,  causes  much  dis- 
tress, and  increased  application  to  the  Poor  Law  among 
the  aged."  Here,  it  is  said,  "  There  is  great  indisposition 
to  applying  for  parish  relief,  horror  of  breaking  up  home 
and  going  to  the  House,  and  of  burial  by  the  parish."  In 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  Chipping  Sodbury  union, 
''feeling  varies  in  neighbouring  parishes  as  to  parish  relief; 
in  one,  people  pride  themselves  on  not  applying;  in  another 
close  by,  it  is  sought  as  a  right  on  the  first  opportunity. 
General  tone  of  former  parish  higher  than  of  latter."  But, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  few  indications  of  scruples  in  asking  for 
out  relief.  In  Derby,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  repugnance 
to  doing  so.  "  The  danger  of  political  disfranchisement " 
deters  application  for  relief  in  Birmingham.  This  ceases 
as  old  age  is  felt. 

Another  return  from  Birmingham  suggests  that  the 
reduced  number  of  applications  for  relief  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  an  equally  diminished  necessity  or  improved 
conditions,  but  is  due  to  "  fear  of  the  House,"  as  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  "  offer  the  House  "  to  those  over  65. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  general  policy  in  the  case 
of  the  aged.    In  Tarvin,  "no  married  couple  has  been 
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taken  into  the  workhouse  for  twenty  years ;  no  old  person 
sent  except  an  occasional  destitute  and  homeless  case^^;  and 
in  a  Warwickshire  parish,  "only  one  family  has  been 
removed  to  the  workhouse  in  the  last  twenty  years;  the 
destitution  was  due  to  the  incorrigible  drunkenness  of  tho 
woman/* 

Except  in  places  where  the  old  cannot  get  work,  owing 
either  to  the  increased  competition  of  the  younger,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  nature  of  the  prevailiug 
trade,  or  other  similar  causes,  the  condition  of  the  aged,  as 
a  rule,  "  compares  favourably  with  that  of  former  years, 
in  comfort,  food,  clothing  and  housing."  "  The  necessaries 
of  life  are  cheaper'^;  "they  have  had  more  opportunities  of 
saving,  and  more  is  done  for  them/'  "Charity  is  better 
organized  and  more  wisely  given,  the  Poor  Law  better 
administered,'*  and  in  many  places  wages  are  higher. 
"Their  condition  (until  the  coal  strike)  has  been  better 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  value  of  young  labour  compared 
with  aged.  The  standard  of  filial  piety  has  risen;  and 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  value  in  old  age  of  thrift  in 
working-days." 
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pAKHCULiRS   is   TO   THE   AgED   PoOB. 

COSDITIOM. 

AvAiLADLE  EarLoniBNis. 

359.  [Whole  union.]     ARricultaial.  mining  and  Bmall 
town  population.    The  aged  are  generally  wo!!-ciited  for. 
Ter;  lew  Irom  ngcicultural  pariaheB  entei  the  workhouse, 

Htrive  fora  livini;  in  town;  custom  of  letting  oottngea  with 
faxmB,  inBtGad  of  direct  Irom  landlord,  is  a  real  Kriovance, 
pressing  specially  upon  aged  labourers  and  their  wives. 
"  Degraded  "  Eection  of  aged  showa  no  improvement,  but 
their  number  is  smaller ;  others  share  in  general  improve- 
ment,  have  better  houaca,  clotbea,  food  and  light,  and  kinder 

Many  women  live  with  martied 
children   and   do  domestic  work; 
others  wash,  or  talte  lodgers,  who 
pay  Is  a  week,  and  sleep  two  in  a 
bed.    Men  and  women  above  65  do 
piece  or   regular  work  on  farms. 

from  landlord,  with  3  to  10  acres  of 
land,  have  no  feara  (or  old  age; 
suitable  remunerative  work  lies  at 
their  door. 

S60.  [One  pariah.]     Fairly  good.    Uaual   out   relief  ia 
2i  Gd,  rent  2«.  bat  they  prefer  starvation  to  entering  the 
Hoaee.     Condition  o(  aaed  shows  little  change  lor  the 
better. 

Men  incapable  of  hard  work  do 
odd  iobs ;  women  too  infinn  to  do 
washing,   knit,  sew,  and  do  light 
charing,  earnings  very  small. 

361.  [One   parish,  excluding  mining  district.]    It  is  on 
the  whole  bad,  though  ninny  get  enough  work  to  beep  out 
at  the  House.    They  are  worse  off  than  formerly;  more 
oome  on  the  rates,  having  no  gavingi,  and  less  telp  from 
obUdren. 

Agricultural  work  employs  men 
and  women  at  certain  seasons  (2)  a 
liay).    At  road-mending  and  stone- 
breaking  combined.  V2i  to  16«  can 
be  earned  in  fine  weatbei. 

363.  [Whole  union.]    On  the  whole  they  are  fairly  pro- 
wilful   naslc.     DrunkcnnesB    is   often   the   outcomo    of 

Ordinary  work  cannot  be  available 
for  the  aged,  when  eo  many  young 
and  active  compete. 
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Medical  uulr. 
TuUl  ptaptn. 


MEASS   of   SUPPliBT  OTHER   THAlf   PABISH   ASD    EaBSINiIS. 


ThMFT   AgKNCIES,   iNSCai-NCR, 


AssiSTANci;  rnou  Relaiiv£8. 


All  tidy  men  belong  la  Beoeat 
Clubs  tor  sloknesa,  sometimes 
getliui;  a  small  peDsion  afler 
dck-pa;  ceases.  Insarnace  (or 
death  is  Terj  general ;  often 
failure  to  pay  premium  (orfeitn 
laonej',  vhioh  would  have  been 
inToIuable  if  put  into  Savings 
Bank.  Miners  mnka  less  pro- 
n  for  old  age  than  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Ko  class  is 
o  thrift;  OS  the  eow -cottager. 


At  leust  75  per  cent,  ol  the 
aged  receive  some  Buch  help, 
varyine  ^'^'n  entire  support 
to  occasional  nitle  in  times 
of  special  need. 


Probably  10  per  cent,  are  al- 
most entirely  provided  tor  b; 
almshauHea,  parochial  and  other 
charities.  Many  more  teoeivo 
occaaional  help. 


Some  have  saitd  inonc\     At        Children  in  fair  ciri 
70  a  man  is  pensioned  \i\  hit    staneea  usnallypay  rent,  and 
club  with  5i  for  life     lii>turance    help  in  other  vaya. 
for  burial  is  coraroon     1  ouniter  i 

are  growing  up  in  habits 
of  thrift  hitherto  onLnown 


No  substantial  or  permanent 
roliel  is  thus  given,  cioept  by 
almshouses.  Considerable  dolca 
are  distributed  in  money  and 
kind.  Church  alms  supply  oasiul 
help. 


The  duty  of  supporting 
I  aged  parents  aecms  to  be 
I  leas  and  Icea  reooenized. 


Charity  is  iarfielj  bestowed. 
Bread  and  grocery  are  given  to 
20  oM  women  weekly  in  winter. 
Church  funds  and  doles  help, 
irrespective  of  creed. 


Very  few  have  incomea  from 
these  sources.  Many  provide 
for  burial. 


Almshouses  help  30  old 
ivomen,  but  halt  of  these  need 
charitable  aid  or  out  relief. 
Doles  are  numerous.  Church 
funds  relieve  all  aa  far  as  poi- 
sible. 
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pARTtCULlBS   AB    TO   THE   AgKD   PoOR. 


AtMLAELE   EuFLOTUENTa. 


3G7.  pVhole  onion.]  Fairly  well  off  when  children  help. 
Slan;  strongly  object  to  entering  the  House,  and  try  to 
BubBiat  on  next  to  nothing,  l^e;  are  norse  ofi  Uion 
fonnerl;,  as  miniag  operations  have  tLlmoet  ceBsed, 


Washing  and  errftnds  lor  a.  few. 
Old  people  living  with  mamed 
obildreo  mind  the  babies. 


For  wompn,  charing  and  washing; 
(or  men,  hedging,  road-mending, 
aad  light  farm  work  at  reduced 
wages. 


3G9.  [Whole  nmon,  eicept  Wem.]  It  is  satistoctor; ;  a 
large  proportion  are  iridows  ;  those  without  children 
receive  out  reUeC  and  charitable  aid.  Man;  eottages  have 
land  attached,  enabling  provision  for  old  age.  In  one 
parish  no  application  lor  ont  relief  has  been  made  for 
30  years. 


Gardening  and  light  Bgricnltaral 
work ;  washing  and  charing  lor 
women  {It  a  day  and  food). 


374.  [Flint.]  The  light  work  obtainable  adds  much  to 
their  comfort.  Old  working-men  are  not  so  comfortable 
under  fiuidanca  ot  Irades-iinion  agitation  as  nnder  old 
pntriHrchol  system,  which  produced  mnch  kindly  feeling 
knd  friendshiii  between  masters  and  men,  now  &  thing  of 


The  Alkali  Works  are  generonsi 
giving  lifiht  employment  to  man; 
old   people,   which   materially  re- 
duces the  number  of  mole  paapers. 
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MKllcal  atilj. 
Pop.  overM. 


f  Support  other  than  Parish  and  Eabsinqs, 


Thbitt  Aoencieb,  Ihsubince, 


Nothing  Irom  these  » 


Childrea  ai  a  distonoe 
soroetimea  paj  tent  or  send 
Binalt  Bams  ;  married  ones 
givs  houae-room. 


The  Church  giTes  abont  £10  a 
year  from  the  OEtertories ;  tbrco 
charities  f'J  a  jear. 


Many  have  small  savings. 
Thej  were  more  thrifty  jeata 
ago,  and  ate  now  teaping  the 
beneSt. 


Children  g^natally  help. 


They  ate  thrifty  an  a  whole ; 
and  belong  to  lienetit  Saei^tiea 
which  often  givo  a  small  pen- 
"'"""  ia  old  age. 


Almshouses,  doles,  Church 
offertories  and  private  bcaovo- 
lenoe  give  mnch  oelp. 


Many  old  had  made  provision 
lor  old  afiB  in  a  Benefit  Society, 
carried  on  under  a  rotten  antique 

ystem ;  its  fail  are  has  rendered 

uiny  destitute. 


Servant  girls  living  away 
send  matetial  help ;  this 
largely  due  to  sound  reli- 
gious education  receive  J. 


Hundreds  of  meat  and  grocery 
tioketa  (never  money)  iiro  dis. 
tributed  at  Christmas,  irtespea- 
live  of  politics  ot  creed. 


REPORTS  OH  THE  COSDITIOIT  OF  TBE  OLD 


Usdlol  ODly 
Total  panpfra 


irti     M  \  M% 


PaBTICUIuVRS   iS   TO   THE  AGEI)   PfXIR. 


AvilUBlK  EMPLOyMHKTa. 


379.  [Whole  union.]    (Tbc  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  i    Very  Tarioai   occasiocal  emplof- 
time  of  Uie  coal  etrike.)    Tbej  nre  fairly  well  ofl ;   their  '  mciit  of  a  light  kind, 
oonditiou  u  much  the  Bamn  aa  20  jears  ago.  , 


376.  [Whole  union.]  Furl;  satisfoctorj,  and  jeart;  .  Light  farm  or  garden  work  (fit  to 
improving,  epeciall;  in  the  Tural  part.  Large  landowners  I  12>  a  week) ;  man}!  arc  peneioned 
are  very  kind  to  the  aged.  I  bv    late    cmpiojers.     Women    do 

.  chariiif  and  washing. 


880.  [Whole    anion.]    Saliafactory.      Scale    ot    relief  I     Men  working  in  qnarty  distriots 

f2i  M — EiJ  inadeqaate  for  the  vccj  aged.  Ont  relief  |  and  on  the  quay  receive  pensions  of 
Bpccially  in  Anglesey)  is  qaite  an  epidemic ;  no  Btii^ma  about  li  a  day.  Women  do  oharing 
attaches  to  it ;  it  is  regarded  as  an  faereditai7  right  at  a  and  washing  (li  to  1<  6(1  a  day  and 
certain  age,  apart  from  physical  disability  ot  destitntion.     '  food)  and  knitting  (2<  6il  a  veek). 


381.  [Whole  nnion.]    Most  cases  of  deslitnlion  ate  trace-  Charing  and   lanndry    work   (or 

able  to  Ihriftlesancss  and  Eelf-indolgence,    Out  relief  is  noincn  :    lisiiing    (carried 

freely  given ;  paupers  not  being  looked  down  upon  keep  up  a  great   age)    and  odd  jobf 

good  standard  of  setf-respect.     Many  vote  tor  election  of  qitay  tor  men.      Bath  cai 

thoBS  who  grant  them  relief.    Several  receiving  out  relief  or  &  a  week  nndcr  favourable 
pay  for  seals  in  Chapel.    A  strong  senac  of  neighbourliness  [  cumstances. 
prevails. 


382.  [Whole  union.]  Fftirlji  well  provided  for,  except 
those  in  out-lying  coontry  distncts,  not  living  with  children. 
All  are  well-known  ;  women  do  better  than  men.  Cases  of 
•merganc;  are  helped  without  difficulty. 


Suitable  employment  is  easily 
found  in  summer  by  those  able  to 
do  a  little  work. 
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Ukaks  op  Support  other  than  Pabish  and  Earninos. 


rt  AoENciui,   Ikbukakci 


AsaiBTuicE  mou  Beutites. 


Children  h«lp  to  a  limited 
extent ;  chanbable  neigh- 
bours lugel;. 


Cbdhch,  Chifei.,  and  Oboanizeii 


»  majorit?  derive  aid  in 
MS,  a  fev  ID  old  age,  trom 
it  CIobB,   of  which  Mch 


Children  help.     J 

aatisfactoi^  wages  ; 

affoid  to  do  ao. 


Chuieh  and  Chapel  help  in 
sickneBB.  Belief  uBuallj  only 
temporar;.  Moat  places  have 
"  parieb  ohariUes." 


amoll    percentage. 
1  which  ont  relief  is 
led    makes    men    ignore 
[lent  Societiea. 


irit^  « 


About  40  per  cent. 


To  a  Email  extent. 


e  older  belunged  to  a 
it  Society  which  came  to 
ad  10  jeara  ago.  Many 
a  in  the  Prudential.  Ac, 
tor  burial  only.  This  and 
ig  a  Benefit  Society  now 
it  universal. 


Sailors  are  best  tor  this, 
owing  to  facilitiea  pinvided 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
their  being  less  given  to  mar- 
riage. Many  paupera  anght 
to  be  supported  by  telativcs. 


Endowed  charities  amount  to 
less  than  £10.  Practice  of  giving 
doles  brings  in  widows  from  the 
outlying  diatrictB,  and  keeps  up 
a  strong  prolessional  beggar 
claaa. 


as    supported    to    a  very 

extent.      People      !eE~ 

y.     BeneSt  Societies  nc 

oiishing  as  30  yeata  ago. 


Children's  obligation  to 
parents  is  not  much  felt. 
Compulsion  is  Ireqnently 
reeoited  to. 


Some  town  Chnrohes  ud 
Chapels  have  organiied  societies 
pronding  Bmall  monthly  allow- 
ances for  the  deMrring  aged. 
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PARTICHLiES  AS   TO   THE  AOED   PoOB. 

COfllTTIDK. 

AvUlMtLB   ElIPLOIlIENra. 

better  Uuui  in  large  townj.    It  remains  about  the  Mune. 

Employment    in    Bono    Manure 
Works  and  on    parish   roads,   ic. 
Earnings  from  2(. 

886.  [Whole  union.]  Not  well-to-do,  norinabsotote  want; 
but  witboat  parieh  pay  tbere  muEt  be  deetitutioa.    The; 
are  better  ofl  than  (ormerly. 

Very  little   for   such  as  receive 
parish  relief ;  only  occasional  light 
work,  badly  paid. 

389.  [Whole  onion.]'     They  are  eitreraely  poor,  ugricul- 
tncB  is  depreBBed,  lead-mining  at  an  end,  population  has  do- 
cteased  throDnh  the  emigration  of  bread-winners  to  Glamor- 
gan  coal  mineE,  *c.,  the  aged  and  women  and  children 
being  left  behind.      Out  relief  is  given  only  after  careful 
iniiiiiry,  reducing  the  nombers  from  1827  to  648  since  1861. 

In  the  country  a  little  work  at 
harvest  time  tor  men  and  women ; 

provide   washing    and    charing  in 

389.  [Whole  union.]     Very  fair  generally.    Pauper  class 
look  upon  out  relief  as  an  inheritance;  it  is  Confined  almost 
to  the  same  famiUes  for  generations. 

An  agricultural    and  sea- faring 
people;  none  need  be  idle.  Labourers 
often  go  off  to  mining  districts. 

condition  compares  very  favourably  with  the  past,  great 

Fanu  .  labour,   stone  -  breaking, 
turf  labour,  knitting  and  charing. 
Both  men  and  women   (if    fahly 
BiroDg)  earn  about  li  a  day  and 
food. 

•Coiohlat4Ii<)uil."oa« 

w... 

in  THE  WESTERS  DISTRICT. 
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Me1K3   of    SUPI'OBT  OTBEH  THAS   pARISII   AND   EAUNfXOS. 

.^BraruicE  raoM  Beutiteb 

Church,  Chafe l,  and  OaaiNfitEQ 

CHAHm. 

&C. 

No  iolonu&lioii. 

As  far  as  the  law  oompels. 

One  offertory  a  month  from 
the  Church;  Clothing  Clab, 
Dorcaa  Sooiely,  &<:. 

rived  ttom  these  Bources.  Some 
iHflUTB  Jor  burial. 

Some  are  enlirelj.  some 

Church  and  Chapel  cive  help 
in  'money  and  kind ;  but  it  ia 
irregular,  and  not  to  be  depended 

Some  old  men  beloci;  toclabs, 
but  several  hare  (ailed  owing  to 
lead  minei  being  cloBed.  aped 
memberB  being  thoa  thrown  on 
the  pariah. 

Bread-winners  abroad  or 
in  Glamorgan  contribute  in 
many     cases ;      Ouardiana 
strictly  enforce  snoh  contri- 
butions when  possible. 

The  district  is  poor,  country 
clergy  and  niininters  barely  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  working-men, 
hence  little  can  be  done.   InAbc- 

£300  annually  among  the  aged 
and  cases  o(  temporary  distress. 

None. 

Children  assist,  bm  usu- 
ally under  compulsion. 

Hone. 

Very  litUe. 

To  a  considerable  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Ouiir- 

These  do  not  help  to  a  great 
eiteot,  though  there  are  char- 
year.  Qoliectiona  are  made  for 
special  jaseB. 
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Partictlars  >s  to  the  Ar.Eri  Poor,                                    1 

COXDUIOS. 

AtaIUlULE   EuFLOmEHTS. 

391.   [Town-]       It    varies    much    mih    chnraelor   ami 
cnnduct.     The  industrious  and  thrifty  have  savingBorCiiib 
ftUowanccB  in  olii  a^e  ;  tlie  drunken  and  iraproTiiienl,  when 
past  work,  must  depend  on  out  rtlief  or  the  workhouse. 

Light  employment  for  men,  earn- 
ings according    to    capacity ;    (or 
women,  washing  and  charing,  eam- 
iitgs  small  and  precarious. 

391  bii.  [Town  pari.ili.]     No  abject  poveriy,  but  little  or 
no  provision  (ot  old  age,  IhouRh  owing  to  Btcioter  Poor  Law 

diSetence  in  independence  h  marked. 

Washing,  charing,  taking  care  of 

392.   rmiole  nnion.]     Never  so  well  off  aa  at  present; 
the  deserving  seldom  suffer  Irom  want  of  necessaries. 

Men  over  65  continne  to  do  farm 
work.    Women  do  a  little  domestic 
work. 

393.   [Two  pariahes]     Fairly  well-cate^  lor ;  Ihe  weU- 
to-do  take  charge  ol  certain  poor  and  see  that  they  do  not 
want.    Panperisra  is  chieliy  found  in  the  Monmouthshire 
part  of  the  Union. 

Field   work,   except  in   winter; 
earnings    small,    but    suffice    for 
wantB,  and  n  little  over  lor  winter 

394.   [WholB  union.]   Comparalively  tolerable ;  no  dire 
poverty.    Out-door  relict  ta  so  freely  given,  that  work  in 
the  Hooee  has  to  be  done  by  charwomen. 

Oceaaional   light  oiit-doot  work 
for  men.    Old  women  do  charing, 
washing,  and  knitting. 

S9E.  [Whole  union.]    Oood  on  the  whole.     No  decent 
people  arc  or  need  be  deetitulc,  hut  the  curse  of  intempc- 

Charity  ;  present  tendency  to  apply  doles  to  other  porposes 
■s  to  bo  deprecated. 

Labouring,  weaving  and  charing ; 
Via  a  week  may  be  earned  bj  men 
of  70  at  weaving.    Pew  receiving 
out   relief  do  mora   than   a  day's 
piec«-wotk  occasionally. 

897.   [One  parish.]     They  are  eomfortable.   and  oom- 
pued  with  the  past  there  is  giest  improvcmenl. 

Dreaking  atones  on  the  roade ; 
small  joba  about  garden  and  hoDBC, 
One  or  two  perhaps  get  7«  or  fo  a 
week;     the    majority  mach    less, 
some  nothing. 
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Means  of  Suppokt  OTiiEn  ruky  Pakish  isu  Eahkixqs. 

THEin  Aqencies,  Ikbciunce, 

AssisTisCE  rnoM  HELinvEB, 

Cbcbch,  Chapel,  and  Obqanized 
Chahitt. 

The    provident    ami   careful 
Enter  Eenelit    Club3    in   their 
prime,    thus    Retting   a    smnll 

Many  of  tlio  Bmaller  clubs  are 
unsoiind  and  /ail. 

fn  a  few  cases   help    is 
given   when    children    arc 

sense  of  filial  obligation. 

weekly  Blbwanccs,  and  charit- 
able bequests. 

Except  tot  railway  aemnls 
wages  are  too  low  for  saving.  A 
tow  insure  by  weekly  paymauls, 
meaning  exorbitant   nterest. 

Children    asaisl    largely, 
both  voluolnrilj  and  under 
compulsion. 

Much  help  is  given  by  organ- 
ised charities  distributed  through 
district  visitoiB  and  others. 

PenaionB  from  sr^jetiea   are 
very  rate,  most  giviug  sick  pay 
only. 

Very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Not  much  seema  eipecled  of 
manned  children. 

A  good  daai  is  done  by  private 
charity  and   Church  alms;   no 

Low  wages  make  saving  im- 
possible.   Those    employed   at 
Mg  hoQHS  ate  pensioned  after 
Mores. 

Children  help  little. 

The  Church  cares  tor  her  poor ; 
monthly  allowances  are  made, 
and  other  help  given- 

Many  belong  to  the  Foresters. 
Prudential,  io.,  and  some  local 
clnbs,  meeting  in  public-honaaa, 
where  each  is  cipected  to  spend. 
Burial  Clubs  are  common. 

Ko  inlormaUoD. 

Church  oltertorieB  ud  chnrl- 
ties  help. 

Sick  Clubs  are  generat,  but 
often  tmsomid.    Thrift  obtains 
generally;    2000   depositors  in 
P.O.    Savings    Bank;     scverat 

a  good  hnsineas. 

Children  are  compelled  to 
aEsist.    Family  ptide  keeps 
many    from    applying    for 
relief;  (hese  often  tare  worse, 
though  their  families  help 

mould  demand. 

lions  bestow  casual  alms,  ooala, 
blankets,  .So.,  mitigating  winter 
severities.  Parish  charities  are 
small,  but  largely  added  to  bom 
private  sources. 

Home  few  are  supported  by 
their  own  eavinga. 

A  few  are  helped   to   a 
certain  extent. 

£24  a  year  la  given  in  sheets 
and  blankets  to  about  80  above 
65,  and  to  about  20  married 
people  with  5  small  children  as 
homo,  and  income  less  than  lis 
a  weeV.  A  3.  bread  ticket  it 
given  to  20  persons. 
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PinilCOLARS   AB   TO  THK   AOED   PoOR. 


AruLABLE  Euri-OIUENTB. 


402.  [Part  only.]  Manj  receive  out  relief;  their  lot  ia 
bard,  but  they  preler  the  bote  pittance  to  going  into  the 
House.  HiKhei  wagea  have  added  to  noTkmen's  materia] 
comfort  without  enabling  provision  for  old  age. 


Practically  none  ore  available. 
Men  continue  tlieir  usual  oconpa- 
on  till  past  G5,  earning  3t  to  It  6d 


absolutely  compelled.  They  wnrk  Ui  eitreme  old  aRB  for 
pmall  vagea ;  ichen  utterly  incapacitated,  to  avoid  atarva- 
tion  they  apply  to  the  Guardians  and  get  a  miaerable 
pittance.  Pride  and  luve  of  liberty  make  them  unnilling 
to  enter  the  House. 


They    pursue     their     ordinary 

rocalions    as    long    as    possible, 

earnings  perhaps  9i  or  lOi  a  week. 

"      women,  cliaring  and  washiog, 

in  harvest  time  light  ont-door 

work  ;  earnings  about  6t  a  week. 


jOa.  lii'.  [Southern  part.]  On  the  whole  they  are  fairly 
veil-cared  for.  There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the 
last  30  years ;  il  anything,  things  ore  slightly  better. 


None  tor  old  people.  Fewwc 
knit  atockings,  knitting  not  being 
immon  as  in  some  districts. 


406.  [Town  parish]  Many  are  naval  or  military  pen- 
jionera  et  6tl  a  day  and  upwards,  increased  by  small 
-umings  at  odd  jobs.  Out  relief  ia  given  to  all  deserving. 
Man;  houseB  very  unsanitary.  Ko  real  destitution  goes 
imiijieveii. 


Many  better  class  poor  work 
H.U.  dockyard.     Men  and  womea 
prepare  colin  for  &res  (1*  6dtoitGd 
a,  day) .    Hnn'est  work  in  saa 
and    washing    and     charing 
plentiful. 


400.  6m.  [Town  parish]  They  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  charitable  aid  from  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  belong.  They  have  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against 
entering  the  workhouse.  Higher  wages  have  somewhat 
improved  their  condition. 


400  ttr.  [One  parish.]  They  are  very  contented ;  their 
homes  are  generally  cleanly  and  comfortable,  and  relations 
treat  them  kindly,  but  a  tittle  extra  help  from  offertories, 
&0.,  it  vrelcomed. 


None  for  the  aged. 
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Pop  over  flS. 

Means  of  Support  otheb  than  Parish  and  Eabkikgs. 

THBtn  Abescies,  Isedbikce, 

AaaisTANCE  Fitou  Relititeb. 

CanBcn,  Chapel,  ano  Ohoakiied 
Chawiy. 

A  rety  stDu!!  proportion  past 
work  fftll  back  on  tuvinga.     No 
inaarauce  tor  old  age. 

Some    such    support    ib 
given,  but  only  a  small  pro- 
portion   of    ihoBe    ceeding 
help  get  it. 

Church  offertories  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  poor.     There  is 
much  private  charity. 

To  no  appreciable  eitenl. 

ChUdren   as    a   rule  are 
good  to  their  parents,  some- 
limeB  paying  rent  or  sen  ding 
BDiall  gifts  of  money. 

None  for  the  Aged  Poor. 

by  their  own  aaving*. 

Bather  more  are  aapported 
by  their  children,  than  by 
savings. 

Ko  one  is  entirely  supported 
by  such  churitles.  Help  is  given 
especially  in  iUncsa. 

£GO,000  deposited  in  TniateB 
Suvings  Baok,  mostly  bj  poorer 
people.    Very  many  belong  to 
Friendlj   BocielicB    (c.j.    Odd- 
tellom)  Biding  help  in  sJcknoBS. 
A  Juveoile  Lodge  U  HouriniiiDg. 
Man;  inBuie  in  Ihc  Prudential, 
*c. 

Well  hroDght-ap  children 
help  aged  parents.     Sailora, 
specially  if  nnmarried.  send 

Church    alms    help  ;    liberal 
interest  is  ijiven  in  the  Fenny 
Hank.        Charities      distriouie 
about  £850.     Six  poor  widows 
have  15«  to  £1  each  at  Christ- 
mas.    Chapels  also  have  poor 
relief  coUecUons. 

To  a  very  trilling  eiteot. 

To  a  very  Bmatl  extent. 

They  are  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported (rom  these  sources. 

No  inlonuation. 

No  informalion. 

£48  was  given  to  the  aick  and 
aged  from  Church  offertories  in 
mQ2-3.  44  persons  above  65  Bet 
10»  to  15»   a   month   from   a 
parochial    charity,  and     7   old 
seamen      lOi     from      anothel 

JIEFORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  OLD 
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407.  [Whole  union.]  DUtrict  thinly  populated  ;  work  '  For  men,  odd  jobfi;  For  women, 
nf^icultural ;  the  young  and  strong  go  awav  to  coal-ficldH  charin)>  oiia  or  two  days  a  week, 
imd  iron  ivorks,  a.  lar^e  proportion  of  aged  arc  thus  k'ft  Earnings  1<  to  In  6d  in  town,  with 
nlone ;  they  live  hard  livee,  hnve  little  to  eat  aaid  drink,  ■  (ood ;  lid  to  8d  in  country, 
(bough  their  vitality  seemB  great ;   culm  fires  k«ep  them  ; 


«a,  {Wholo  union.]  On  the  whole  fairly  good,  but  11 
'would  be  much  bettor  if  eons  in  good  work  felt  it  b  duty 
to  munlaii]  aged  parenla,  instead  of  relyiug  on  out  relief. 


412.  [One  paiish.]  Population  a  mining  one,  with  no 
wealthier  residentB,  This  complete  absence  of  charitable 
help  loueea  the  majority  to  make  every  effort  to  provide 
lor  emergeneiea  ;  lie  11.  O.  is  the  lost  reaort  of  this  clnas  ; 
but  old  age  and  debility  niako  it  impossible  to  do  without 
pennanent  out  relief ;  in  such  cases  no  etigma  attaches 
to  its  aooeptance ;  Ihey  regord  it  as  legitimately  theirs ; 
it  is  insnfBcient  to  keep  them,  but  people  vbo  bave 
worked  hard  all  their  lives,  find  many  ways  of  eking  it 
ODt;  tiiese  permatlent  recipients  are  generally  happy  and 
comfortable ;  the  cosoal  ones  ate  usually  the  less  pro- 
videot,  those  in  the  workhouse  (that,  to  'vorking-men, 
woree  than  the  grave  abode)  are  the  comparative  strsngeni 
-and  friendleGS,  and  tbe  vicious.  Many  up  (o  the  lait  do 
without  relief,  living  on  savinps  or  help  from  friends. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  relief  given  is  greater  than 
SO  years  ago  -,  rents  arc  higher,  but  food  cheaper ;  but  the 
diversion  of  a  charitable  bequest  in  1S71  has  been  a  great 
change  tor  the  worse. 


Able-bodied  women  cam  n  littla 
by  washine  and  light  form  work, 
men  by  farm  work  and  road  mend- 


When  too  old  to  continue  regular 
work,  most,  especially  Iho  women, 
manage   to  eke   out    their   parish 

iiay  bjr  knittinii;,  taking  lodRera,  or 
lecoming  araall  haokslera.  Collieta 
work  till  they  can  work  no  longer 

and  hearty  up '  lo  70,  but  the 
majority  are  old  loog  before.  In 
pits  where  the  seams  ore  deep, 
men  cannot  work  after  GO  ai 
colliers  proper,  though  they  oflen 
do  light  work  about  tbe  pit.  In 
shallower  measures,  worked  through 
levels,  they  can  continue  longer. 
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llEiNS  OF  Support  other  than  Pakisi 
arc  AcEKCtER,  Insuiunce,      .  ,  „ 


irdlyanybavesDchBuvingB.        Children    help   consider- 

r  manage,  however,  to  put  j  ably ;    but  they  hate   to  be 

i«  into  Burial  Club&.  (orced  to  do  so,  or  to  give  at 

I  stated  limes;  they  aro  not 


Very    little   oi^aniied    help. 

Kindness  ia  shown  or  help  giTen 
by  ChuToh  and  Chapel  in  eases 
of  special  need.  In  one  or  two 
pariahes  charities  do  something. 


These  charities  are  somewhat 
intermittent  and  oneertain  in 
their  help. 


tjj  miner  contributes  to 
Provident  Fund,  giving  re- 
tflel  accident,  OT  compeusa- 
to  the  fomilj  in  case  of 
b  b;  accident.  Insarance 
cies  are  mach  used ;  the 
e  the  times,  the  more  regu- 
the  payments.  The  lar^e 
!&t  Boeieties  giving  relict  in 
■ess  have  many  members, 
ic-house  clubs  are  numo- 
,  and  though  not  an  unmixed 
are  an  effort  to  provide  for 
■ess,  &c.  Many  save  money 
invest  it  in  cottages  or 
nrities."  Lack  of  P.O. 
ities  largely  prevents  the 
of  the  P.O.  Savings  Bank, 
higher  interest  in  desired, 
number  of  local  victims  in 
"  Liberatoi "  crauh  was 
1,  the  thrifty  having  been 
oed  to  invest  by  a  Baptist 
eher  acting  as  agent. 


Children  help  with  much 
willingness;  where  they  con- 
tribute a  fixed  sum  through 
the  Guardians,  this  by  no 
means  always  represents  the 
full  amount  of  help  given  ; 
relatives  not  legally  liable 
also  assist ;  the  tie  cf  bin- 
ship  is  very  strong  in  the 
district.  Those  not  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  are  also  often 
helped,  in  some  cases  by 
regular  allowances,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  out  the 
amonnt. 


Churches  and  Chapele  alike 
find  it  hard  to  get  funds  to  cope 
with  the  needs  ol  an  incrsasing 
population,  and  little  help  can 
be  given  the  poor.  Eioepiional 
distress  rouses  special  sympathy. 
A  charitable  bequest  (now  £66  a 
year  from  rent  of  land),  for  re- 
lief of  the  poor  not  on  tne  rates, 
was  in  18T1  diverted  to  increase 
theeducational  endowment  imder 
the  same  will ;  the  development 
of  the  mines  makes  the  latter 
ample  now,  and  the  BnrplQg 
would  be  better  expended  on 
small  pensions  (not  pauperizing 
doles)  to  the  induatiioua  and 
thrifty  aged,  than  on  Inter- 
mediate Education  in  a  county 
as  wealthy  as  Glamorgan. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITIOS  OF  THE  OLD 


H«d[cil  on); 
TdUI  pinpen 


Particdlars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


AVULASLE   EUFLOTUENTS. 


413.  [Whole  union.]  Not  Ealisfactoiy,  Many  are  poor 
through  sheer  innbilil  j  to  continue  work  reniunerativa  in  the 
past.  A  positioD  lost  tbTough  no  fault  tannot  be  regained 
when  beat  days  are  spent ;  younger  men  are  preferred.  Lack 
of  wotk,  tbouKh  powars  are  not  exhausted,  ciiuseBloES  of 
courage  and  independeuce,  and  engulfs  in  poverty.  Uetng 
still  able-bodied,  out  relief  is  not  available,  and  workmen 
neaist  entering  the  workhouse  till  absolutelyobliged .  IncieaEe 
irf  population  has  changed  condition  of  old  lor  tlie  worse ;  old 
Rympathies  are  broken ;  heavy  rates  and  agricultural  de- 
presaion  have  lessened  the  amount  of  charity.  Bepugnance 
to  parish  relief  and  sltugK'o  to  avoid  it,  are  Ues  keen  now. 


Very  few  available ;  distriot 
mainly  industrial;  agriouKural  la- 
bourers are  scarce.  After  60  work 
becomes  occasional  instead  of  n 
gular.  Former  custom  of  gifing 
IJKlit  work  to  old  Eervanta  iuM 
vanislied. 


414,  [Barol  parishes.]  Very  satisfactory.  There  is  no  Old  men  have  no  difficulty  in 
bitter  poverty ;  they  are  well  cared  far  andcomforlable.  In  |  getting  agricoltnral  work  or  road- 
many  parishes  landowners  provide  liberally  for  those  past  mending,  eami 
work.  Theable-bodiedhavemigratedlargely  tonei^hbouring  *"' 
iDJasttial  centres.  In  these  decreasing  parishes  Ihecondi- 
tioD  of  the  old  is  slightly  improved ;  in  the  growing  ones, 
decidedly  so ;  in  one  parish  only  are  Ihinga  miiob  worse, 
owing  to  stoppage  of  Works. 


There  is  less  employment  for 
women ;  a  few  do  washing  and 
charing,  earning  li  or  li  6<f  a  da; 
and  food. 


415.  [Whole union.]  Asnruletheyarefaiclycomfortable, 
and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  old  homes ; 
inach  kindly  help  in  a  small  way  is  given  by  all  classes 
There  ia  very  little  eitreme  poverty ;  it  arises  generally  from 
drunkenness  or  other  bad  qualities.  People  are  better  fed 
than  20  years  ago,  food  being  cheaper ;  more  old  people 
used  to  be  employed  by  larmera ;  women  particularly  are 
less  willing  to  do  field-work  i    otherwise  there   is   little 


Men  are  usually  allowed  to 
tinue  their  work,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  mining,  as  long  as  they 
can  do  anything.  Old  agricultural 
labourers  get  10a  to  ISi  a  week ; 
old  men  about  collieries  and  works 
rather  more.  Old  women  get  com 
paratively  little  to  do;  the  mon 
able-bodied  go  out  charing  (Qd  ti 
li  Gil  a  day  and  food) ;  others  knit 
and  sew,  earnings  very  trifling. 


416.  [Oneparish.]  ItlBacolh'erydistrict.andmeniin&ble 
to  work  have  Dothing  to  depend  on  but  parish  relict, 
help  from  their  children,  or  the  exertions  of  their  wi 
aged  women  left  destitute  munt  live  on  out  relief  o 
to  the  workhouse.  The  condition  of  both  scxch  is  cheer. 
less  and  hard. 


J.V  THK  WESTESN  DISTRICT. 


Means  of  Sci'pokt  othei 


;  Fakisu  and  Eakxis.'qs. 


ThBITT   AOENCIEB,    LiSOBANCE, 


Bulk  oi  iTorkmen'B  BiiTings 
spent  in  insurance  tor  sicknesa 
•ind  bocinl.  Value  ol  old  age 
inBDrtuice  not  realized ;  means 
ol  eSectinR  it  not  within  easy 
reach.  Failure  of  Agencies 
belonging  to  themselves  hoa 
proved  discouraging.  Club  sav- 
inge  are  of  little  use.  as  old  age 
infirmitj  is  not  recognized. 


Diiinclination  of  children  Church  and  Chapel  contiiba- 
to  help  aged  parents  is  a  tions  are  am  all  and  irregolar, 
painful  feature  at  present.  \  distributed  over  a  wide  area. 
Family  ties  are  less  strong  '  mainly  benefiting  the  sick, 
than  tormerlji.  Thia  may  ',  These  and  organized  charitiea 
"■-  partly  due   to  eitensive    can  barely   touch    the   special 


migration  lately  prevailing 
Friends  and  relatione  give 
temporary  help  sometimes. 


vanta  of  the  a 


Few  derive  support  from 
Thrift  Agencies,  save  that  some 
belong  to  eluba,  i.g.  Oddfellows. 
II  more  provision  is  made  for 
old  age  it  is  kept  very  secret. 


Thoee  able  to  help  have 
generally  migrated  to  busi- 
DesB  centrea ;  they  assist 
usually  by  taking  parents 
away  to  live  with  them. 


In  almost  every  parish  Church 
and  Chapel  alma  give  much 
aid.  There  are  a  few  Parochial 
Charities,  which,  thongh  small 
in  amount,  substantially  Hsiat 
the  poor. 


Little  support  comes  from 
UTinga  made  through  Thrift 
Agencies,  nnless  clubs  [e.g. 
Oddfellows.  Foresters,  &c.)  are 
iudnded ;  these  pa;^  in  sick- 
ness, not  as  a  rule  in  healthy 
old  age.  They  are  well  sup- 
ported, and  of  great  benefit  in 
illness  or  when  a  member  of  the 
[ainily  dies.  Old-age  Pensions 
are  aunoet  unknown- 


Much  help   is  given,  but  These   do  not   help   to  any 

too  often  (iuardians  have  to  great  extent,  except  by   fanda 
compel  maintenance  ;  a  year  i  raised  after  colliery  explosions, 

ago  over  70  bad  to  pay  in  Some  money  is  given  by  Chnroh 

this  way   towards  parents'  and  Chapel,  but  not  on  impor- 

snpport,  Bome  of  whom  need  tant  amount, 
not  have  been  paupers  had 
children    done    their    duty 
willingly. 


There  are  noble  inatances 
of  children  supporting  their 
parents,  but  the  percentage 
of  the  aged  thus  helped  is 
very  small. 


REPORTS  ON  TEE  COKDITTOy  OF  THE  OLD 


i   TO   THK   AhKD   POflK. 


420.  [CaicpBtowahiefly.]  Ont  of  a  populutian  of  3.000  there 
ore  aboat  100  poor  over  60,  and  10  more  in  ulmahouRes. 
The  Union  is  not  dcnsGly  populated,  hence  destitution  is  less 
than  in  aonie  parts.  In  villftgcs  the  old  are  cared  (or  to  a 
certain  extent  bj  the  wealthier.  Stt!l  a  large  proportion 
are  very  poor,  and  have  no  adeqnate  means  of  support. 
Women  have  lo  depend  chieHy  on  help  from  friends  and 
charity;  many  n-idowa  and  ageil  women  receive  out-relief. 
Not  mach  change  in  the  last  20  years ;  men  probably  find  it 
harder  lo  )iet  work  in  foundries  and  ship-building  after  the 
prime  of  life. 


431.  [Whole  union.)  Their  condition  is  rerj  unBatJatac- 
torjr.  Thrifty  habits  arc  not  the  mle.  Thereis  an  increase 
in  money  circulation,  hence  leas  proverty  than  in  the  past. 


AvilLUlLE   EUTLOTIIENTB. 

Many  old  men  work  in  gardeni, 
earning  2>  lo  3»  a,  day  in  sum 
with  occasional  earnings  inwi 
The  Salmon  fishery  and  quarriea 
CDiplo.T  aotnc.  and  Chepstow  being 
a    tourist    centre   odd    jobs    axe 

pacitatcd,  can  earn  lOi  to  15>  ■ 
week  tor  a  larRo  part  of  the  year. 
There    is     little    \Tork    for    aged 


Coal  mlDes,  tin-plate,  and  sleel 
norks  form  the  staple  industriea ; 
men's  earnings  IJit  to  80g  and 
upwards,  women's  (in  lin-plalo 
works)  til  to  I'Ji  and  upwards. 
Nothing  npecial  for  the  aged. 


423.  [Whole  union,]  Twenty  years'  eiperience  shows 
that  the  aged  poor  are  belter  cared  fur,  and  their  cose^ 
better  known  than  eyer  before. 


438.  (The  country  parishes  generally,  and  one  especially, 
partly  mining,  partly  BfiricuHnral.]  Fairly  Rood,  eiceptin 
remote  conntry  districts,  where  old  men  find  difficulty  in 
getting  employed  by  the  smalt  farmers.  Th&ir  condition 
has  much  improved  in  the  last  20  years,  and  ia  still 
improvint;.  In-door  relief  ia  considered  more  of  a  disgrace 
than  formerly:  20  years  ago  abont  1  cottager  in  every  6 
received  out-door  relief,  now  less  than  halt  the  amount  is 
distributed,  though  the  district  has  suffered  from  failure  of 


10  available  for  the  very  aged. 


Doth  farm  labourersand  colliera 
continne  to  work  till  over  70 ;  some 
farm  work  old  men  do  belter  tliau 
j-oung,  f.-!.  hedging;  they  earn  IS^ 
a  week,  the  younger  getting  IS4. 
Very  few  old  colliers  earn  less  than 
13«  a  week,  and  old  servants  ot  the 
Blaenavon  Iron  Co.  woold  be  given 
liKbt  work  to  bring  in  12«  a  week. 
Old  wotnen  sometimes  do  washing 
and  charing  at  li  a  day  and  food. 


jFbr  summary  of  Wettern 


ly  THK  rj;sr£ii.Y  district. 
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iren  or  13  old  men  per- 
Atly  inopacitBted  have 
»f  bom  BencSt  Societies, 
rale,  pajments  in  e.g.  the 
aniial  have  not  much  re- 
ee  to  proviBion  (or  old  Age. 
t  Agenciei  general);  do 
a[^K)rt  to  on;  conBiderable 


In  the  majorit;  ol  cases, 
children  deal  very  fiiirly  with 
aged  parents,  findin|{  them  a 
home,  and  helping  in  other 
wajg.  Danghtersin domestic 


egalar  help. 


uentl  J  Be 


Almahonaes  for  10  nith  Allow- 
ance oHilJda  week ;  for  10  more 
with  1>  0(1  to  be  supplemented 
by  earnings  or  pariah  pay.  A 
charity  gives  If  weetly  to  II 
men,  another  la  Od  to  12  women. 
Dole  and  blanket  charitiea  ixe 
considerable,  and  the  Chnrch 
gives  subatanlial  help  in  sick- 
ness. Cbapols  help  their  own 
members  only ;  their  meana  mre 


aeGt  Societies,  Clubs,  and 
gt  in  the  P.  O.  Savings 
give  partial  sapjwrt. 


Their   own   families    are 

large  and  children  are  often 
unable  to  keep  aged  parents. 


The  nsnal  Church  offertories 
are  given  to  the  poor,  and  there 

are    some    local    and    private 
charities. 


To  a  considerable  extent. 


Small  additions  t 
come  fcom  these  soun 
substantial  supporL 


rings  Banks  are  little  used. 
■ance  lor  Burial    is   very 

'al.  Public -house  clubs 
appily  declining  in  (avour 
{  to  their  frequent  failures, 
t  (air  proportion  now  join 
3tterclDbe,e.i(.the"  Hearts 


Assistance  from  children 
is  very  general,  and  friends 
give  mucli  help.  No  poor 
respectable  person  would  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. Those  obliged  to  do 
BO  have  generally  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  neigh- 
bours by  idleness,  dissipa- 
tion or  other  misconduct. 


In  most  country  pariahee 
where  more  supervision  is  pos- 
sible than  in  towns  an  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  poor 
labouring  men  and  women  &om 
being  compelled  to  go  to  the 
workhouse,  and  much  help  is 
afforded  by  Church  and  Chapel 
Funds.  A  Baptist  Chapel  inttie 
parish  has  anendowmentof  £16 
to  £20  per  annum  (or  its  poor 
members. 


is,  see  next  page. 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT  (INCLUDING  WALES). 

SUMMABY  OF  REPORTS. 

This  district,  including  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop, 
Flint,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Cardigan,  Brecknock, 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Radnor,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  contains  75  unions  from  38  of 
which  we  have  accounts. 

Employments. 

The  reports  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  fairly  satis- 
factory. '^  Men  are  usually  allowed  to  continue  their  work, 
whether  agricultural  or  mining,  as  long  as  they  can  do  any- 
thing. Old  agricultural  labourers  get  lOs  to  15*  a  week; 
old  men  about  collieries  and  works  rather  more.''  ^'  They 
pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  as  long  as  possible  ;  earn- 
ings perhaps  9«  or  10«  a  week."  '^Agricultural  work 
employs  men  and  women  at  certain  seasons.  At  road 
mending  and  stone-breaking,  combined,  12«  to  18^  can  be 
earned  in  fine  weather.''  *'  Old  men  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  agricultural  work  or  road-mending." 

In  Machynlleth  *'  12«  a  week  may  be  earned  by  men  of 
70  at  weaving.  Few  receiving  out  relief  do  more  than  a 
day's  piece  work  occasionally."  In  other  places  ''men 
incapable  of  hard  work  do  odd  jobs"  of  various  kinds.  In 
Flint  ''the  Alkali  Works  are  generous  in  giving  light 
employment  to  many  old  people,  which  materially  reduces 
the  number  of  male  paupers." 

''Men  working  in  the  Bangor  and  Beaumaris  quarry 
districts  and  on  the  quay  receive  pensions  of  about  1/r  a 
day,"  and  in  the  Llanrwst  union  "  many  are  pensioned  by 
late  employers."  In  the  Newport  union  "  labourers,  holding 
their  cottage  direct  from  the  landlord,  with  3  to  10  acres  of 
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land,  have  no  fears  for  old  age :  suitable  remunerative  work 
lies  at  their  door/' 

In  some  places  light  work  for  the  aged  is  more  scarce, 
and  gives  occasional  employment  only,  or  occupies  only  a 
few,  and  often  the  earnings  are  very  small.  The  Oswestry 
report  says  that  "ordinary  work  cannot  be  available  for 
the  aged,  when  so  many  young  and  active  compete/*  The 
most  gloomy  account  comes  from  Neath,  where  "  very  few 
occupations  are  available:  district  is  mainly  industrial; 
agricultural  labourers  are  scarce.  -After  60  work  becomes 
occasional  instead  of  regular.  ...  A  position  lost  through 
no  fault  cannot  be  regained  when  best  days  are  spent; 
younger  men  are  preferred.  .  •  .  Former  custom  of  giving 
light  work  to  old  servants  has  vanished/'  But  these  con- 
ditions do  not  seem  to  prevail  uniformly  even  in  the  industrial 
districts.  In  a  mining  parish  in  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  union 
'^ Colliers  work  till  they  can  work  no  longer;  very  few 
'  retire  ';  some  are  hale  and  hearty  up  to  70,  but  the  majority 
are  old  long  before.  In  pits  where  the  seams  are  deep,  men 
cannot  work  after  60  as  colliers  proper,  though  they  often 
do  light  work  about  the  pit.  In  shallower  measures,  worked 
through  levels,  they  can  continue  longer." 

In  Abergavenny  "  both  farm-labourers  and  colliers  con- 
tinue to  work  till  over  70 ;  some  farm  work  old  men  do 
better  than  young,  e.g.  hedging;  they  earn  12^  a  week,  the 
younger  getting  1  Ss.  Very  few  old  colliers  earn  less  than 
12«  a  week,  and  old  servants  of  the  Blaenavon  Iron  Company 
would  be  given  light  work  to  bring  in  12«  a  week.'* 

"  Many  women  live  with  married  children  and  do  domestic 
work;  others  wash  or  take  lodgers  . . .  Men  and  women  above 
65  do  piece  or  regular  work  on  farms.'*  ''Women  too 
infirm  to  do  washing,  knit,  sew,  and  do  light  charing ;  earn- 
ings very  [small.**  ''  When  too  old  to  continue  regular  work, 
most,  especially  the  women,  manage  to  eke  out  their  parish 
pay  by  knitting,  taking  lodgers  or  becoming  small  huck- 
sters.**    "Men  and  women  prepare  culm  for  fires,  earning 
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Is  6(1  to  28  6d  a  day/^  No  other  employments  are  mentioned 
for  women,  and  in  many  places  washing  and  charing  seem 
scarce  and  the  earnings  very  precarious. 

Thrift  Agencies. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  commonest  form  of  thrift  is 
membership  in  a  Benefit  Society  giving  help  in  sickness,  and 
sometimes  also  in  old  age,  though  this  is  more  rarely  the 
case.  "  All  tidy  men  belong  to  Benefit  Clubs  for  sickness, 
sometimes  getting  a  small  pension  after  sick  pay  ceases." 
The  "  bulk  of  workmen's  savings  goes  in  insurance  for 
sickness  and  burial/'  *'The  provident  and  careful  enter 
Benefit  Clubs  in  their  prime,  thus  getting  a  small  allowance 
in  old  age  or  sickness '' ;  this  report  adds,  '^  Many  of  the 
smaller  clubs  are  unsound,  and  fail '' ;  and  though  larger 
societies  like  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  have  in  some 
parts  many  members,  smaller  local  societies  and  public- 
house  clubs  seem  very  general,  and  often  anything  but 
desirable  investments.  '*  Many  old  had  made  provision  for 
old  age  in  a  Benefit  Society  carried  on  under  a  rotten  antique 
system;  its  failure  has  made  many  destitute.''  ''The 
older  belonged  to  a  Benefit  Society  which  came  to  an  end 
ten  years  ago."  ''Some  old  men  belong  to  clubs,  but 
several  have  failed  owing  to  lead  mines  being  closed,  aged 
members  being  thus  thrown  on  the  parish."  "  Sick  clubs 
are  general,  but  often  unsound."  "  Many  belong  ...  to- 
local  clubs,  meeting  in  public-houses,  where  each  is  expected 
to  spend." 

In  one  or  two  places  people  are  said  to  have  been  more 
thrifty  years  ago,  and  Benefit  Societies  more  flourishing^ 
but  against  these  accounts  must  be  set  such  remarks  as  the 
following :  "  Younger  men  are  growing  up  in  habits  of 
thrift  hitherto  unknown";  "joining  a  Benefit  Society  is 
now  almost  universal." 

Insurance  in  the  Prudential  or  other  similar  societies,  or 
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membership  in  Burial  Clubs,  is  very  general;  even  where  no 
other  provision  for  future  emergencies  is  made  they  will 
manage  '^  to  put  a  little  into  Burial  Clubs." 

Money  savings  are  more  rare,  and  are  generally  small ; 
still  ^^ some  have  saved  money  " ;  '^  two  thousand  have  deposits 
in  the  Machynlleth  P.  0.  Savings  Bank,"  and  in  Pembroke 
'^  £60,000  is  deposited  in  Trustee  Savings  Bank,  mostly  by 
the  poorer  people."  The  account  from  a  mining  parish  in  the 
Merthyr  Tydfil  union  (No.  412)  is  very  interesting  as 
showing  the  various  ways  in  which  a  labouring  population 
tries  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
it  has  to  contend  with. 

In  one  or  two  accounts  it  is  said  that ''  low  wages  make 
saving  impossible  " ;  and  some  others  state  that  little  or 
nothing  comes  from  these  sources ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
exceptional  to  find  no  help  at  all  derived  from  them. 

The  Newport  (Salop)  "  miners  make  less  provision  for 
old  age  than  the  agricultural  labourers,"  but  it  is  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  labourers  frequently  have  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  ^'no  class  is  so  thrifty  as  the  cow-cottager."  In 
the  Wem  union,  in  the  same  county,  '^  many  cottages  have 
land  attached,  enabling  provision  for  old  age." 

Assistance  from  Relatives, 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  conflicting,  and  the 
only  possible  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  amount  of 
help  given  varies  considerably,  and  also  the  willingness 
with  which  it  is  given. 

In  the  Newport  union  ''  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  aged 
receive  some  such  help,  varying  from  entire  support  to 
occasional  gifts  in  times  of  special  need."  Another  favour- 
able report  states  that  '^  children  help  with  much  willingness; 
where  they  contribute  a  fixed  sum  through  the  Guardians, 
this  by  no  means  always  represents  the  full  amount  of  help 
given;   relatives  not  legally  liable  also  assist,  the  tie  of 
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kinship  is  very  strong  in  the  district.  Those  not  in  receipt  of 
relief  are  also  often  helped,  in  some  cases  by  regular  allow- 
anceSj  but  it  is  diflScult  to  find  out  the  amount/'  ^'  Children 
at  a  distance  sometimes  pay  rent  or  send  small  sums; 
married  ones  give  house-room."  '^  Children  help  consider- 
ably, but  they  hate  to  be  forced  to  do  so,  or  to  give  at 
stated  times.''  ^'Well  brought  up  children  help  aged 
parents.  Sailors,  specially  if  unmarried,  send  home  a  good 
proportion  of  their  earnings ;  "  another  report  also  mentions 
that  sailors  are  generous  helpers  ''being  less  given  to 
marriage." 

Other  accounts  are  unfavourable.  The ''  disinclination  of 
children  to  help  aged  parents  is  a  painful  feature  at  present. 
Family  ties  are  less  strong  than  formerly ;  "  for  this  a 
partial  explanation  is  sought  in  the  extensive  migration 
which  has  lately  prevailed.  ''  There  are  noble  instances  of 
children  supporting  their  parents,  but  the  percentage  of  the 
aged  thus  helped  is  very  small."  In  some  cases  "  children 
help  as  far  as  the  law  compels,"  and  ''compulsion  is 
frequently  resorted  to."  In  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 
"  much  help  is  given,  but  too  often  Guardians  have  to  compel 
maintenance ;  a  year  ago  seventy  had  to  pay  in  this  way 
towards  their  parents'  support,  some  of  whom  need  not  have 
been  paupers  had  children  done  their  duty  willingly." 
The  Carnarvon  report  also  says  that  "many  who  are 
paupers  ought  to  be  supported  by  relatives.^ 


>} 


Charities. 

In  almost  every  parish  some  help  comes  from  Church  and 
Chapel,  though  in  many  cases  the  amount  available  is  very 
small,  and  generally  needed  for  cases  of  sickness  and  tem- 
porary necessity.  In  many  places  there  are  doles  and  other 
charities,  but  these,  too,  are  seldom  large  except  in  one  or 
two  of  the  bigger  towns.  "  Church  and  Chapel  contributions 
are  small  and  irregular^  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  mainly 
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benefiting  the  sick.  These  and  organized  charities  can 
barely  touch  the  special  wants  of  the  aged."  "  No  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  relief  is  thns  afforded,  except  by 
almshouses.  Considerable  doles  in  money  and  kind  are 
given.  Church  alms  supply  casual  help. '^  "  The  district  is 
poor;  country  clergy  and  ministers  barely  receive  the  pay 
of  working  men,  hence  little  can  be  done.  In  Aberystwith  a 
charity  distributes  £300  annually  among  the  aged  and  cases 
of  temporary  distress.'^  In  the  Conway  union  "  some  town 
Churches  and  Chapels  have  organized  societies  providing 
small  monthly  allowances  for  deserving  aged  persons/^  but 
this  seems  exceptional.  In  Carnarvon  the  ''endowed 
charities  amount  to  less  than  £10.  Practice  of  giving  doles 
brings  in  widows  from  the  outlying  districts,  and  keeps  up 
a  strong  professional  beggar  class.^'  In  Forden  '^  £24  a  year 
is  given  in  sheets  and  blankets  to  about  eighty  above  65/' 
and  in  one  of  the  Pembroke  parishes  the  aged  are  said  to  be 
almost  entirely  supported  by  aid  from  the  religious  body 
to  which  they  belong.  In  another  parish  in  the  same  union 
forty-four  persons  above  65  get  10«  to  15^  a  month  from  a 
parochial  charity,  and  seven  old  seamen  10^  from  another 
charity. 

In  Newport  *' probably  10  per  cent,  are  almost  entirely 
provided  for  by  almshouses,  parochial  and  other  charities. 
Many  more  receive  occasional  help."  Almshouses  nro 
mentioned  in  other  places;  in  some  the  inmates  have 
weekly  allowances,  but  in  Oswestry  where  they  "help  twenty 
old  women,  half  of  these  need  charitable  aid  or  out  relief 
in  order  to  live  in  the  almshouses. 

In  one  case  the  diversion  to  education  of  a  charitable 
bequest  (£65  a  year)  for  relief  of  the  poor  not  on  the  rates 
is  strongly  objected  to. 

General  Condition. 

One  of  the  special  features  in  this  district  is  the  freedom 
with  which  out  relief  is  given  in  many  places,  particularly. 

.    17 
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in  Wales.  In  the  Bangor  and  Beaumaris  union  it  is  said 
to  be  "  quite  an  epidemic  (especially  in  Anglesey) ;  no 
stigma  attaches  to  it ;  it  is  regarded  as  an  hereditary  right 
at  a  certain  age,  apart  from  physical  disability  or  destitu- 
tion/' In  Carnarvon  ''out  relief  is  freely  given;  paupers 
not  being  looked  down  upon  keep  up  a  good  standard  of 
self-respect/'  this  is  followed  up  by  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  ''  many  vote  for  the  election  of  those  who  grant 
them  relief ; ''  in  this  union,  too,  ''  many  receiving  out  relief 
pay  for  their  seats  in  Chapel/'  In  Aberystwith  some  reform 
has  been  effected,  ''  out  relief  is  given  only  after  careful 
inquiry,  reducing  the  number  from  1827  to  548  since  1861," 
but  in  another  district  in  the  same  county  the  "  pauper  class 
look  upon  out  relief  as  an  inheritance ;  it  is  confined  to  the 
same  families  for  generations."  Another  report  accepts  it 
as  inevitable  ''  the  aged  are  not  well-to-do,  nor  in  absolute 
want,  but  without  parish  pay  there  must  be  destitution." 
In  Builth  "  out-door  relief  is  given  so  freely  that  work  in 
the  House  has  to  be  done  by  charwomen."  In  Brecknock 
the  poor  law  administration  is  stricter  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  effort  is  said  to  be  made  than  formerly  to  provide  for 
old  age,  "and  the  difference  in  independence  is  marked." 
The  effect  of  indiscriminate  out  relief  on  thrift  is  mentioned 
only  in  one  other  case,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  obtained  makes  men  ignore  Provident  Societies. 
A  comparison  of  the  reports  on  thrift  agencies  in  the  other 
examples  quoted  does  not,  however,  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  universally  the  case.  In  one  parish 
where  the  population  is  a  mining  one  with  no  wealthier 
residents,  the  ''  complete  absence  of  charitable  help  rouses 
the  majority  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  for  emergencies ; 
the  Relieving  Officer  is  the  last  resort  of  this  class ;  but  old  age 
and  debility  make  it  impossible  to  do  without  permanent  out 
relief;  in  such  cases  no  stigma  attaches  to  its  acceptance; 
they  regard  it  as  legitimately  theirs;  it  is  insufficient  to 
keep  them,  but  people  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives 
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find  many  ways  of  eking  it  out ;  these  permanent  recipients 
are  generally  happy  and  comfortable;  the  casual  ones  are 
usually  the  less  provident ;  those  in  the  workhouse  (that,  to 
working-men,  worse  than  the  grave  abode)  are  the  com- 
parative strangers  and  friendless,  and  the  vicious.  Children 
are  not  averse  to  their  parents  seeking  relief/'  la  some 
other  places  the  amount  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
notably  in  Shropshire ;  in  one  parish  in  the  Wem  union 
^'no  application  for  out  relief  has  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty  years /^ 

In  some  of  the  purely  agricultural  parts  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  have  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  tbe 
industrial  centres,  llius,  in  Haverfordwest  ''the  young 
and  strong  go  away  to  coal-fields  and  iron-works,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  old  are  left  alone;  they  live  hard 
lives,  and  have  little  to  eat  and  drink,  though  their  vitality 
seems  great."  In  the  Aberystwith  union  where  ''  agricul- 
ture is  depressed  and  lead-mining  at  an  end,  population 
has  decreased  through  the  emigration  of  bread  winners  to 
Glamorgan  coal  mines,  &c.,  the  aged  and  women  and 
children  being  left  behind.'^  Here  the  aged  are  said  to  be 
extremely  poor. 

Two  of  the  Glamorgan  and  one  or  two  other  reports  give 
unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  aged. 
''  Many  are  poor  through  sheer  inability  to  continue  work. 
. . .  Lack  of  work,  though  powers  are  not  exhausted,  causes 
loss  of  courage  and  independence,  and  engulfs  in  poverty. 
Being  still  able-bodied,  out  relief  is  not  available,  and 
workmen  resist  entering  the  workhouse  till  absolutely 
obliged.^'  In  another  colliery  district,  *'  men  unable  to 
work  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  parish  relief,  help 
from  their  children,  or  the  exertions  of  their  wives ;  aged 
women  left  destitute  must  live  on  out  relief  or  go  to  the 
workhouse.  The  condition  of  both  sexes  is  cheerless  and 
hard.''  And  in  a  parish  in  the  Shifnal  union,  ''  it  is  on  the 
whole  bad,  though  many  get  enough  work  to  keep  out  of 
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the  House/'     In  Narberth,  again,  it  is  ''  unsatisfactory  ;  as 
a  class  the  aged  are  most  uncomplaining,  never  applying 
for  relief  till  absolutely  compelled.     They  work  to  extreme 
old  age  for  small  wages;  when  utterly  incapacitated,  to 
avoid  starvation,  they  apply  to  the   Guardians  and  get  a 
miserable  pittance.     Pride  and  love  of  liberty  make  them 
unwilling  to  enter  the  House."    But  in  most  places  they  are 
"  fairly  well  cared  for/'  '^  fairly  comfortable/'  and  "  con- 
tented."     *^  Most    cases    of    destitution   are   traceable   to 
thriftlessness  and  self-indulgence."     And  again,  the  aged 
of  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  '^are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  com- 
fortable and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  old 
homes ;  much  kindly  help  in  a  small  way  is  given  by  all 
classes.     There  is  very  little  extreme  poverty;   it  arises 
generally  from  drunkenness  or  other  bad  qualities."     '*  In 
many  parishes,  landowners  provide  liberally  for  those  past 
work."    In  the  Newport  union  ''  very  few  from  agricultural 
parishes  enter  the  workhouse,  but  many  aged  widows  have 
to  leave  cottages  on  farms  and  strive  for  a  living  in  town ; 
the  custom  of  letting  cottages  with  farms,  instead  of  direct 
from  the  landlord,  is  a  real  grievance,  pressing  specially 
upon  aged  labourers  and  their  wives."  In  Pembroke,  many 
houses  are  said  to  be  very  unsanitary. 

Compared  with  the  past  there  has,  in  many  places,  been 
little  change,  but  as  a  rule  things  seem  to  be  better  rather 
than  worse.  The  stoppage  of  mining  operations  in  Madeley 
has  made  the  aged  there  worse  off  than  formerly ;  and  in 
Neath  the  "  increase  of  population  has  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  for  the  worse ;  old  sympathies  are  broken ; 
heavy  rates  and  agricultural  depression  have  lessened  the 
amount  of  charity ;  repugnance  to  parish  relief  and  struggle 
to  avoid  it  are  less  keen  now."  '^  The  *  degraded '  section 
of  the  aged  shows  no  improvement,  but  the  number  is 
smaller ;  others  share  in  general  improvement,  have  better 
housesj  clothes,  food,  and  light,  and  kinder  treatment.'^ 
Another  report^  generally  unsatisfactory,  says  :  ''There  is  an 
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increase  in  money  circulation,  and  hence  less  poverty  than 
in  the  past/^  "  People  are  better  fed  than  twenty  years  ago, 
food  being  cheaper  j  more  old  people  used  to  be  employed 
by  farmers  ;  women  particularly  are  less  willing  to  do  field 
work,  otherwise  there  is  little  change/'  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  change  for  the  better  is  more  decided  and  the  improve- 
ment is  still  going  on. 
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Coanty.... 
Union  .... 


Panpen  over  G5 : 

In-door 

Out-door .... 
Medical  only 

Total  panpers 

Pop.  over  Ci  . . 
%of  paupcrH  .. 


KfcNT. 


VI.  SOUTHERN 


42d.  Dover. 


il.        F. 


Total. 


107 

182 

2 


315 
2 


851 


1,012 
35% 


8S6 


1,333 
29% 


236 
4l»7 

4 


i37 


2,345 
32  V> 


427.  Maidstone. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


365 

116 

10 


206 

178 

24 


571 

294 

34 


491 


1,319 
87«?i, 


40S 


899 


1,522 

27% 


2,841 
31% 


428.  Cranbn)ok. 


M. 


F. 


47 
80 
10 


137 


505 

27% 


21 

134 

12 


167 


485 
34% 


Total. 


214 
22 


804 


990 
30^„ 


429.  Blvan. 


M. 


52 
63 

■v 

I 


122 


584 


21'^- 


F. 


TotaL 


89 

128 

15 


182 


747 
24% 


91 

101 

22 


804 


1,8S1 
23% 


Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


426.  [Rural  portion.]  Those  in  receipt  of  oat  relief  are 
in  no  apparent  want,  never  without  food  and  fuel,  well 
clothed  compared  with  those  in  towns,  cottages  well 
famished.  Those  not  applying  for  relief  are  coinfortably 
o£F ;  nearly  every  cottage  has  a  garden,  rent  is  low, 
extra  land  obtainable  for  small  payment.  Out  relief  very 
liberally  given,  hence  regarded  somewhat  as  a  right. 
Fanners  look  on  it  as  a  pension  for  old  hands ;  this  may 
influence  the  wages  given. 


427.  [Whole  union.]  Condition  of  aged  and  whole 
labouring  class  in  Weald  of  Kent  very  favourable,  a  great 
improvement  on  20  years  ago.  The  refusal  of  out  relief  in 
certain  cases  presses  hardly  on  the  old,  who  prefer  starva- 
tion to  the  House,  and  starve  accordingly. 


428.  [Whole  anion.]*  Better  ofif  than  in  many  places ; 
fairly  numerous  wealthier  residents  willing  to  help. 
Ciroumstances  much  better  than  50  years  ago,  owing  to 
repeal  of  window  and  soap  taxes,  higher  wages,  and  lower 
price  of  necessaries.  The  young  get  ready  employment  in 
adjacent  towns.  Guardians'  allowance  of  2<  Od  to  an  aged 
person  presupposes  occasional  work,  and  help  from 
relatlTCS  (usually  forthcoming). 


429.  [Whitstable  district.]  Very  many  have  a  bare 
maintenance  only.  Some  easily  obtain  out  relief ;  others, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  are  required  to  go  into  the  House, 
a  tendency  which  is  increasing,  though  the  poor  much 
prefer  a  worse  living  outside. 


480.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  satisfactory.  Out  relief, 
now  2«  Off  to  3«,  should  be  increased.  Provision  is  needed 
for  nursing  the  helplessly  sick  and  aged. 


Available  Employicemts. 


Men  are  employed  on  the  land  or 
roads,  or  with  threshing  machines, 
earning  from  U  8dio  2t  3d  A  day, 
according  to  powers  of  worL 
Women  do  charing  (Is  6d  a  day 
and  food),  washing,  and  narsing. 
No  men  in  the  parish  were  out  of 
work  last  winter  except  by  their 
own  fault. 


Farmers  are  willing  to  give  old 
men  and  women  light  work  ;  wages 
in  proportion  to  capacity,  perhaps 
G«  to  10j<,  the  able-bodied  getting 
126  to  lot. 


Women  not  past  work  keep 
house  for  labourers,  and  do  hop- 
tying  and  hop-picking  till  failure 
of  most  faculties.  Men  with  good 
character  can,  with  a  little  help, 
earn  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
House.  Former  employers  show 
great  indulgence. 


Women  do  charing,  needlework, 
and  hop-picking ;  men,  odd  jobs  of 
gardening  and  harvest  work.  Both 
pick  shellfish  for  sale. 


Very    occasional    nursing    and 
washing. 


•  Combing  from  two  Returns. 


For  summary  of  Soutliern 
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MeAXS   of   SITPPORT  other   than  PAR[)iR   AND   EARNIUOa. 


TlOlirT    AOBNCIEB,    IK8CB1!ICE, 

<Sc. 

MQoh  reticence  is  observed. 
From  Ihe  comparative  comfort 
in  which  thay  live  tbej  must 
draw  apon  Bome  funil.  One 
labourer  left  £160,  £70  was 
found  in  another's  house,  a 
third  receiving  parish  pay  had 
£60  left  her.  Mauj,  roostly 
the  younger,  pay  into  clothing, 
coal  cluba,  Ac,  and  many  men 
belons  to  Provident  Societies, 


The  aged  hove  tmt,  aa  a  rule, 
saved  money.  They  nre  Rene- 
rally  mambere  of  Friendly 
Societien, 


A  taw  have  saved  money, 
but  seldom  enough  to  last  till 
death.  Ini^uranee  against  sick- 
cess  is  comnioD,  but  not  against 
old  age. 


Many  old  men  belonged  to  a 
club  whose  payment  in  sickness 
dwindled  to  nothing  at  last. 
Otherwise  not  much  saving. 


Church  oHertory  used  chiefl; 
in  sickneas,  no  distinotiona  made 
among  parishioners.  Ont  relief 
supplemented  by  clothing  and 
money  for  fuel  or  eilra  diet  it  re- 
quired. Chapels  pursue  a  similar 
Soiicy.  The  organized  charity 
istribntcd  to  widows  and  aged 
helps  much  in  providing  fuel. 


Children,   both   at  h 
and    abroad,     undoubtedly 
give  great  help.    The  desire 
of  members  of  a  family 
help   one    another   ia   very 
marked  among  the  poor. 


Church  and  Chapel  funds  give 
help  in  sickueEs,  but  little  or  no 

Sermanentaid,  There  are  annual 
olei,  and  winter  distributionB  o( 
coal  and  Bonp ;  these  charities 
leave  no  lasting  benefit. 


Much  is  done,  efli)eeiBlly 
by  poorer  children  ;  well-to- 
do  working  men  often  do 
very  little. 


An  endowed  almBhouse  for  12 
inmates,  over 05;  E-mail  penEions 
and  doles.  Church  nnd  Chapel 
charities    give    occasional    help 


Sons  are  compelled  < 
help;  very  little  is  doi 
volnntarily. 


reporU,  see  pp.  310-320. 
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Available  Euplotmesis. 


iZi.  [Whole  union.]  Most  oftboee  reoeivinfireliet  have 
only  a  bare  eabsiBtence :  Eome  not  in  lecciiit  of  relief 
riac  a  little  above  this,  bol  not  all.  Moat  obtain  from 
BOme  Bouree  or  other  (enmings,  friends,  or  oharily)  a  trifle 
bejond  the  parish  pay  of  li  6il.  All  olftBses  are  EuHering 
from  the  present  depressed  state  ot  trade  in  Canterbury, 
Considerable  relief  ia  given  by  charitable  peieonB. 


The  more  able-bodied  do  odd  jobs, 
often  for  neighbouis  as  poor  aE 
themselves  :  trailesinen,  t.g.  shoe- 
makers, no  longer  able  to  work  for 
shops,  work  tor  poor  neighbonri. 
Aged  women  mind  children,  do  odd 
jobs  ot  charing,  washing,  sick- 
nursing,  itc,  ot  take  in  young  men 
lodgera.  Both  seies  go  hopping, 
fruiting  and  hawking. 


435.  [Whole  onion,]  Fairly  well-cared  for.  AH  deserving 
aged  (i.r.  over  TO),  otherwise  deatitnte.  receive  2i  M  out- 
relief  ["  destitution  "  liberally  interpreted).  Heats,  !•  6<1  to 
Si  M.  They  would  be  fairly  conifortabEe  on  double  the 
amount.  NeccBBaiiea  are  cheaper  than  formerly,  tbo  poor 
more  oaretul. 


The  men  get  a  Hltle  light  work 
out-of-doors,  the  women  a  little 
mend  ing,  but  there  is  nothing  muoh 
for  either. 


436.  [One  pariah,]  There  is  not  much  real  want  among 
them.  Some  are  somewhat  pinched  in  winter,  but  all  have 
fuel  and  bread.  The  aged  are  as  a  rule  the  moat  respect- 
able of  any,  and  less  often  beg. 


work  for  the  local  board.  No  other 
pursuits  are  available  except  hawk- 
ing. Earnings  very  small  and 
uncertain. 


437.  [One  pariBh.1  They  are  either  employes  of  S.  E,  K. 
works  or  agricultural  labouroFE  ;  both  well  cared  for.  All 
look  to  the  Kates,  as  Ibeir  one  idea,  and  out  relief  enables 
many  to  live.  The  parish  has  increased  rapidly.  Those  in 
the  House  are  well  looked  after. 


Slen  continue  their  work  as  long 
s  possible.  Women  do  Seld  work, 
baring,  nursing,  or  take  lodgers ; 
amings   very  Buiall;   merely  eke 


437  bii.  [One  parish.]  Fairly  comfortable,  and  an  im- 
provement on  30  years  ago.  In  the  hopping  season  men 
and  women  earn  considerable  BumE  during  the  three  weeks 
it  laaU. 


Men  do  labutiring  and  road  work 
S«lo  Ida  week);  women,  washing 
5t  a  week  and  food)  and  field  work 
li  (o  li  3(1  a  day). 


438.  [Whole  union.]  Those  living  with  friends  are  fairly  |  Almost  alt  go  hopping  and  frnit- 
provided  for,  but  accommodation  in  the  House  is  very  J  picking;  the  able-bodied  can 
deficient  and  unsalisfacloTy.  generally  End  some  light  work. 
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Ac. 

A  BmiJl  percentage,  moatlj 
childless  pereoDB,  bsve  BBved  a 
little  moiiey.  Probablj  tliree- 
fourtha  are  insured  for  buriikl 
by  theraselvea  or  friends.  Many 
subscribed  in  early  life  to  local 
Benefit  Clubs  which  have  since 
failed.  Several  old  people  are 
helped  in  sickness  by  Benelit 
Societies. 

Opportunities  of  saving  are 
tew.  Some  in  the  town  have 
a  share  in  the  local  Co-operative 
Society,  and  many  are  in  Burial 
and  Sick  (Jluba. 


A  very  few  help  to  snpporl 
Ihemselvi^s  by  the  proceeds  of 
their  own  tlirift.  None  are  at 
present  aided  by  Insurance. 


Agencies  arc  chiefly  for  sick- 
ness and  death.  S.  E.  R.  has 
voluntary  fund  to  which  a  (ew 
old  have  EubEcribed.  Parochial 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs  encour- 
age thrift  in  those  who  can 
aHord  to  pay. 

Ko  datft  tor  reply  available. 


Very  little  help  is  thusdeiived. 


Unmarried  children  in 
domealio  service  very  gener- 
ally give  help,  married  child- 
ren are  not  so  ready,  but  do 
so  in  many  cases.  Former 
employers  often  help. 


eional  (luaiter  of  a  ton  of 
coals.  On  the  whole  they 
act  fairly  by  parents,  but 
fions  marry  much  too  soon. 


A  [loodlf  number  are 
elpcd  by  or  live  with  child- 
in  or  relatives. 


Several  Cftses  are  helped 
by  children,  relatives  and 
liiends,  and  some  are  practi- 
cally nupported. 


Guardians  make  a  point 
of  children  contributing 
where  ahl«. 


All  parish  churches  have 
funds  tor  relief  in  sickness,  of 
which  the  aged  get  a  full  share. 
Abundant  municipal  and  paro- 
chial charities  distribute  otolbing, 
coal,  blankets  and  doles.  25 
aged  persons  haro  penaions  oE 
£10  a  year ;  various  almshouaes 
and    hospitals    provide    tor  73 

Not  much  conies  from  Chuccfa 
or  Chapel.  In  some  parishes 
coal,   flannel   and  blankets  are 


The  Church  gives  away  £W 
or  £30  per  annum,  the  aged 
having  the  preference.  Blanket 
(loan)  and  CoulClubs give  special 
advantages  to  aged.  There  are 
13  almshouses. 


No  organized  charilieB,  only 
Christmas  and  bread  doles,  all 
in  kind. 


Church  tunils  relieve  cases  of 
poverty  or  sickness.  Sii  alms- 
liouacs  with  7s  weekly  allowance. 
8  persons,  never  on  the  pariab. 


As    a   rule   children  and        Help  of  tliis  sort  is  only  ocoa- 
frienda    contribute  well    to    sional. 
their  support. 
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Condition. 

A.^^-E>^u.^^. 

442.  [Whole  unioc]     Their  condition  is  not  wretched 
vhile  health  is  good.    The  almost  complete  refuBal  ol  out 
relief  causeB  hardship  ia  some  cBses,  iiut  encoorages  thrift, 
and  pethnpB  tends  to  raise  wages.     Demand  for  labour  ia 
brisk,  and  wagea  high,  enabling  men  in  work  to  help  aged 
relalivpa.    The  steady  and  induBttioua  do  not  as  a  rule  end 
their  days  in  the  House. 

Old  men  get  odd  jobs  ui  brick- 
fields,  cement  works,  paper  mills, 

fruit,  help  in  hopping,  or  take 
young  men  lodgers.  Eaminas 
UGdto2ii  day. 

443.  [Whole  anion.]    Their  lot  is   not  one  of  eilreroe 

«reaKed  convenience  for  careful  saving  and  sjKnding,  Coal, 
Shoe  and  Burial  clubs,  increased  rale  of  wages,  lower  prices 
of  necesEuies,  the  j^eater  interest  Eihown  b;  Iho  wealth;  ; 
but  the  berita((e  of  tbe  ngricultural  labourer  and  his  widow, 
when  past  work,  is  still  the  workhouse  or  the  rates.     Oat 
of  178  reUeved  in  one  week,  112  were  between  65  and  80. 

Chiefly  field  work.  Fruit,  nut, 
and  hop  planlalioni  in  Kent  give  ft 
good  deal  of  employment  lo  the 
elder  poor.  Wages  vary  from  Si 
to  12f  a  week. 

The  condition  of  in-door  paupers  compares  favourably  with 
that  ol  other  unions.    The  aged  are  now  better  off  Ihaji  2U 
jeajB  ago. 

No  eilensive  indngtries.  Net 
mending  employs  many,  especially 
tishermen's  widows;  bop -pick- 
ing provides  much  work;  io 
summer  many  engage  hi  hawking. 
The  Local  Board  employs  a  few. 

445.  [Whole  union.]    Tbeir  condilion  is  said  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  at  any  rate,  lliej  are  better  off  than  ever  before. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  cost  of  relief  (in  and  out)  has  been 
reduced  32  per  cent. 

Stone  picking,  fruit  and  hop- 
picking,  haymaking,  for  men 
nuii  women.     Stone  breaking  and 

women.  Women  earn  about  U  3d 
a  day,  men  from  li  &J  to  2«. 

440.  [One  parish  ]    Their  means  are  very  scanty.    Not 

improvement  us  regards  the  present  generation  of  working 
people. 

Old  people  get  work  with  diffi- 
culty; a  few  men  do  gardening; 
women,  charing,  field-work,  ot 
fi-oit-picking. 

IN  THE  SOUTSEBlf  DISTRICT. 


'    SciTOBT    OTHER    ' 


Parish  and  Eabmkqs. 


Thbitt  Aoencieb,  iMaoaAJtcR, 


No  previous  thrift  doe 9  n 
to    Bu[ipoit    old    people, 
present    Beneriition    arc    d 
belter ;    manj  have  bougl 
houae  through  thiilt. 


Old  people  are  UrBelj 
supported  liy  relatives, 
though  miuried  children 
have  tittle  to  spore. 


Help  is  given  only  in  citaea  of 
aicknesa.  or  when  work  is  scarce. 
There  ore  practically  no  endow- 
ments for  Uie  poor. 


SuppoL'ted  to    a  very   amall 

prineipolly  for  death.  Sick 
Benctit  Societies  aQord  bo  me 
help,  but  are  often  risky  tbrouijb 
want  ol  proper  management, 
caasing  hitler  diEuppoinlment 
pressing  need. 


These  form  their  chief  aouroe 
of  help.  Offertory  ahua  diMri- 
buied  by  the  clergy ;  ctiaritable 
bequests  (cy.  M  a  week  to  20 
widows  for  "attendingChurcli"), 
gifts  of  clotbtng  and  bread,  &nd 
in  some  parishes  Blmshotues 
with  small  veekly  allowauoe. 


Abont  £GO0  per  annum  de- 
posited In  Fenny  Bank.  3CN} 
oorperaons  have  acquired  their 
lODsea  through  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  Building  Society  (capital 
£100.000).   Other  Building  and 


There  is  a  growing  neglect 
)n  the  part  of  children  (o 
irovide  tor  parents  in     " 


Bamegate     is   not  rich     in 

charities.      The   poor  are   well 

cared     for     through  diHerenl 
Church  offeitortca. 


Benefit  Societi 


iat. 


BeneGt  Clabs  (t  g.  Foresters', 
Kent  Friendly  Society).  Doctors' 
Sick  Cluba,  and  insurance  in 
Prudential,  itc,  are  more  largely 
patronized  than  formerly. 


They  have  not  aaved  much. 
The  old  are  mostly  of  the 
labouring  class. 


Sons  and  unmarried 
daughters  (when  able)  ore 
compelled  to  contribute  to 
their  parents'  maintenance. 


Uost  porisbea  are  well  pro- 
vided with  ahnahouses  {e.g. 
16  in  one,  12  In  another).  Each 
has  its  organized  Chorch 
charities. 


Considerable  help  is  given 
by  children  voluntarily  t 
under  compulaion. 


Such  help  is  very  small. 
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474.  [Brighton  parish.]  Those  who  apply  for  out  relief 
seem  fairly  comfortable;  it  may  be  assumed  that  non- 
applicants  are  maintained  by  relatives  and  friends,  and 
that  their  condition  does  not  require  or  entitle  them  to 
parish  pay.  There  has  not  been  much  change  in  their 
condition  in  the  last  20  years.     [C.  0.  S.] 


475.  [Part  only.]  The  tidy  and  careful  live  in  some 
degree  of  comfort,  the  untidy  and  thriftless  in  abject  poverty ; 
rooms  can  be  had  at  low  rents,  and  much  help  is  given. 
Out  relief  (2<  to  3«,  with  meat  and  bread)  helps  the  respect- 
able.   A  few  employers  pay  rent  for  widows  of  old  servants. 


476.  [Part  only.]  Compares  favourably  with  other 
districts,  owing  to  number  of  wealthy  residents.  Those 
with  out  relief  are  generally  helped  from  other  sources,  and 
▼ery  fairly  ofif.  Those  not  applying  usually  have  a 
cottage  or  bit  of  property,  with  which  they  will  not  part, 
insufficient  to  maintain  them  in  any  comiort;  these  are 
often  very  badly  off. 


477.  (Part  only.]  Fairly  well  off;  no  approach  to 
destitution.  The  poorest  get  3<  6d  a  week.  Old  people 
would  in  most  parts  earn  £1  a  year,  hop-picking. 


Available  EMPiiOYXKNTs. 


Aged  men  find  some  eznploj* 
ment  in  drawing  bath  -  chatiB, 
gardening,  net  mending,  Jtc. ;  aged 
women  in  needlework ;  the  eanip 
ings  of  both  vary  from  Is  6d  io  lOi 
a  week. 


Aged  men  are  employed  M 
jobbing  gardeners,  messengers,  and 
hawkers.  Women  look  after  old 
persons  in  almshouses  (5«  a  week 
and  food),  take  care  of  houses,  in 
return  for  food  and  shelter,  and 
small  gifts,  or  do  sewing,  charing 
and  washing. 


For  men,  stone-breaking  and  odd 
jobs  on  the  land.  For  women,  litUe 
bringing  in  real  or  regular  funds ; 
a  little  nursing  and  tending  ohild- 


ren. 


Farmers  keep  on  old  men  at  re- 
duced wages  {e.g.  6t  to  12f  a  week). 
Women  get  a  good  deal  of  washing 
(6<  a  week),  a  little  charing  (S«), 
and  needlework  (it  6d). 
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\jx 
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Means  op  Sdppoet  other  than  Pabish  and  Eabninos. 

AOENCIEB,    InSOBAHCS, 


aged  men  and  women 
not  apply  to  the  Guar- 
e  supported  bf  aavinga 
rongh  thrift  or  it   " 


Both  thole  who  do 
those  who  do  not  apply  to 

the  Ouudians  receive  h  ' 
from  children,  relatives  e 


Man;  o{  both  seisa,  bat 
chieQ;  women,  Teeeive  help 
from  Church  or  Chapel,  bat  thia 
( exceeds  1<  64  a  week. 


of  the  more  KBpeol&ble 
■mall  weekly  payments 
bs,  specially  in  sickness. 
Bve  aonuitiea  of  £6  to 


Many  are  helped  by  child- 
m,  each  giving  6d  or  9(1  a 
week  wheu  in  work.  Son 
I  with  married  children 
then  they  generally  have  oi 
rehet  and  charitable  help. 


Some  mnall  weekly  allowaacea 
from  Chnich  and  Chapel  Sick 
and  Poor  Fonda,  the  Church  often 
without  distinction  of  creed. 
Meat,  grocery  and  coal  tickets 
are  given  in  sickness.  Alms- 
hoQsea  for  about  60.  £130 
distributed  in  dolM. 


of  the  old  provident 
to  which  they  had  paid 
roken   up,  hence  tne" 


Children  do  all  the;  i 
for  aged  parents,  who  often 
live  with  them,  and  mostly 
upon  thetn. 


Paroohial  oharities  give  what 
small  allowance  they  can  to  the 
old.  Good  msatere  pensioD  old 
eervanU.   No  organised  charity. 


f  few  have  money  in  Hie 
bank,  the  vast  majority    I 

me  from  these  son 

c«  foi  burial  only. 


most  parishes  a  good  dral 
of  help  oomes  from  offertortea, 
ooal  and  olotbing  alaba,  Ac. 
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County 

Sorbet— Com  M. 

Union 

4S'J 

.  Ilainblcdon. 

4»3.  l^irkiii;;. 

4S4.  Kingston. 

48.'i.  Kichinond 

PiiuiieraoverCCi: 
hwloor    .... 

Out-'lo«-)r 

Mcdica!  ouly. 

M. 

F.    I     T.)tal. 

r 

M.    1     F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.    j    Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

47 

1C2 
6 

22 
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13 

252 
ll» 

40 
fil 
24 

23 

104 

in 

72 

105 

43 

303  I     141 

251       525 

1>  1       11 

444 

770 
20 

71» 

34 

2 

81 

S4 

5 

100 

lis 

7 

Total  paupers 

15.". 

la-i 

340 

134  i     140 

1 

2S0 

5r.3  1    077         1,240 

115 

170 

285 

1*1  ip.  o\vrC5  .. 
".,  of  paupers  .. 

552 

>>Ofk. 

571 
32  "., 

1.123 
30"., 

4'»t> 
27% 

.•vsi 

ttr  .1 

1,077 
2«l% 

1,785  l2,85l>          4.r44 
31%  1  24%         27% 

772 
15% 

1,349 
12-^ 

2,121 
13% 

Particulars  as  to  thr 

Aged  Poor. 

Condition. 

Available 

Emplotsien'ts. 

4Hi').  [WTiole  union.]  Unsatisfactory  and  capable  of 
much  improvement.  Some  contend  that  in  spite  of  higher 
wages,  agricultural  labourers  are  not  so  well  off  as  20  years 
ago,  but  their  position  seems  decidedly  improved. 


487.  [Newbury.]*  Owing  to  the  number  of  almshouses 
and  somewhat  vigorous  condition  of  religious  agencies, 
cases  of  real  need  are  comparatively  few  for  a  town  de- 
pendent on  an  agricultural  district,  which  has  suffered 
severely.  Still  there  are  many  sad  cases  of  persons  entirely 
dependent  on  parish  pay  and  gifts  from  the  charitable; 
some,  both  men  and  women,  having  only  Is  a  week  as  a 
certainty  after  paying  rent.  Provisions  (except  meat)  are 
cheaper  and  labour  better  paid  than  20  years  ago,  but  the 
fierceness  of  competition  makes  emplo}nnent  increasingly 
scarce. 


488.  [Wokingham.]  The  Aged  Poor  differ  much  more 
from  one  another  than  individuals  of  higher  classes ;  some 
are  refined  in  mind  and  manner,  others,  kept  down  all  their 
lives  by  excess  of  work  and  drink,  have  not  a  thought 
beyond.  Those  without  parish  relief  live  on  small  pensions 
from  former  employers,  on  savings  or  allowances  from 
children.  Those  receiving  out  relief,  i.e.  2«  Gd  and  loaf, 
often  pay  2$  or  2t  6d  for  rent,  and  manage  to  live,  adding 
a  little  tea,  sugar  and  bacon  from  charitable  gifts.  Many 
live  to  be  over  80.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  last 
20  years ;  then  working  men  never  thought  of  saving ;  all 
spare  money  went  in  drink;  now  cottage  interiors  show 
what  education,  cheaper  food  and  clothing,  better  wages 
and  improved  surroundings  have  done  for  the  people. 


489.  [Town  only.]  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  excep- 
tional in  their  condition,  they  are  dependent  on  someone, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  provision  for  old  age.  Out 
relief  is  not  graciously  or  readil v  given .  *  *  Married  quarters ' ' 
have  lately  been  prepared  in  the  House. 


For  men,  agricultural  labour, 
earnings  ISs  a  week,  or  road  mend- 
ing, earnings  12t.  A  diminishing 
number  of  women  do  field  work, 
stone-picking,  weeding,  Ac,  at  It 
to  Is  id  a  day ;  laundry  work  and 
charing  bring  in  2<  6d  a  day. 


There  are  practically  no  sonroes 
of  employment  open  to  the  aged. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  old 
people  who  have  been  in  good 
service  are  pensioned  by  past  em- 
ployers. Women  may  occasionally 
earn  2f  or  3«  a  week  by  sewing  or 
minding  neighbours*  children. 


A  few  aged  men  earn  a  few 
shillings  a  week  by  a  little  garden 
work,  but  the  majority  can  get 
nothing  after  they  become  unfit  for 
a  full  day's  work.  A  larger  nam> 
ber  of  women  earn  something  in 
old  age,  by  taking  in  young  men 
lodgers,  and  sometimes  by  doing 
house-work  by  the  day.  The 
superior  power  of  women  to  rub 
along  in  their  own  homes  is  shown 
by  the  small  number  .compared  with 
that  of  the  men,  in  the  workhouse, 
i.e.  26  women  to  74  men. 


Very  few  employments  are  open 
to  them  for  fresh  engagement;  a 
certain  number  are  retained  where 
they  have  long  worked  at  the  usual 
wages  of  labourers  or  charwomen. 
There  are  no  manofaotures. 


*  Combined  from  two  Returns. 
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CaiaiTi. 

The  help   thus    obtained    is 
merely  nominal. 

ChUdren,  with  some  bright 
eiccptions,    rarely  help  to 
support  aged   parents  with 
money,  except  under  compul- 
sion.    In   a  few   cases   a 
married    son    or    daughter 
takes  on  aged  parent  into  the 
home  and  "does"  for  him 
with    the    help    ot    parish 
pay. 

In    one    parish     there    is   a 
hospital  providing  UberaUy  lor 
54  inmates.    Soma  help  ia  giyEO 
from  the  Church  ofiertoricB. 

Hardly    any   live    on   past 
savineB  through  Ihritt.    Many 
of  the  bettor  sort  pay  into  good 
Benevolent  SoOielieB,    e.g.    Ihe 
Oddfellows ;  more,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  into  burial  clnbs,  e.g.  the 
Prudential.     In  most  cases  the 
benefit  Kraiioallj  exhausts  iUelf, 
leaving  no  permanent  provision 
for  old  age. 

Some   help    ia    given   by 
children    to    aged    parents, 
who  without  it,  are  probably 
compelled  to    go    into  the 
workhouae,  unless  they  get 

of    temporary    necessity,     but 
cannot    do   maoh    lor    chtonio 
cases  of  poverty  due  to  old  age. 
There  are  100  almshouses,  keenly 

cants  for  each  vacancy).    There 
is  danger  of  their  drawing  uii- 
deaerving  perBons  to  the  parish, 
but  othervrise  they  are  a  great 
boon. 

There  ia  a  continual  inoreaee 
in  the  number  joining  Friendly 
Societies  for  aid   in   sicknesa ; 

largely     extended     to    old-age 
peusions,    but    will     in    time 
certainly    becomo    part    of     a 
working  man's  outlook.    Build- 
ing Societies  have  done   good 
work  in  encouia^inij  hopes  of 
independence  in  old  age. 

The    recent    practice    of 
Guardians  in  requiring  child- 
ren  to   sapport   parents  is 
having  good  effect  on  their 

There   are   many  inBtances 
of  young  people,  in  domestic 
service    or   otherwise,   lup- 
porling  parents  gladly,  and 
without  compulsion- 

The3B    organizations  provide 
adequate  relief  in  caaea  of  tem. 
porary   dislcesa   only;   they  do 

somewhat   aoften    the    chronic 
wanlaof  oldago.  Fundflareinno 
case  sufficient  to  give  pensions 
on  any  impartial  method  of  dia- 

Ve 
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olub 
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y  fc« 
gc. 
ed  a 
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directly 

t  best  t 
owonce 
aing   Ihr 

insure  for 
hey  receive 
from   their 
3Ugh  whole 

Very    general    and    kind 
assistance  cornea  (rom  their 
own      families,      especially 

house  them,   taking  parish 
pay,  it  any.    Daughters  in 
place  very  cominonly  pay 

the  rent. 

Charch     and     Chapel    grant 
pensions  to  a  tew  solitary  oases. 
A  charity  gives  XlOperinnmn 
to  the  13  oldest  Church  of  Eng. 
land  widows,  and  another  £C  to 
the  11th.     The  Bread  Chariti.^s 

quartema*  week. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  COKDITIOK  OF  THE  OLD 


Out-door  .... 
Hedlwt  anly. 

Total  pauper* 


4VS.  Eulbunpttod. 


Pabticulabs  ab  to  thk  Aged  Poor. 


Atulable  EMriiomEMTs. 


490.  [Abingdon. 1  There  sore  Bomo  of  the  woret  (orma  ot 
poveiif,  but  the  old  are  eeneraU;  tolerably  veil  looked 
nfter,  and  some  appear  exceptionallj  happ;  and  contented. 
The  worst  cases  are  thoae  ot  vicionB  old  age.  The  con- 
dition ol  those  in  the  norkhouse  U  diatincll.T  Rood,  moEt 
live  to  a  great  nge.  30  jeara  a^o  applicants  demundeil  out 
Tslief  nlmoEt  lilio  highwaymen,  and  it  nas  granted  india- 
oriminatelj :  the  Btrictet  applicntion  o[  tlie  House  test  has 
had  good  results,  out  reliel  being  reduced  to  one-sixth. 
Wages  ore  eooiewhitt  higher,  discontent  less. 


Mane  tor  the  verj  aged,  Thoaa 
lie  to  vork  are  employed  ia  agri- 
culture, earning  10s  to  12i  a  week. 
■  lew  on  the  G.W.B,  gel  12*  to  IB* 
weeli.  A  large  clothing  establiah- 
leol  employs  1000  females,  Eome 
old  among  them ;  earnings  3i  to 
8*  a  week  oataide,  3<  to  lOf  inside. 
Other'  do  charing  and  lanndiy 
work,  a  very  (ew  work  in  the  Eelda 
for  9d  and  li  6ii  a  day.  A  great 
many  o[  all  agea  are  unemplojed. 


4B1.  [Whole  union.]  Thej  are  f;enerallj  in  very  needy 
oiroumBtanoes,  eking  out  an  eiistence  in  anmrner,  in  winter 
entiielj  dependent  on  the  oharitable.     The  reduction  of 

;  the  past  5  years  liai 

.  lias  nrobahly  oneo „ 

3  than  17  years  ago. 


There  are  so  many  young  men 
wanting  work  that  (here  is  no 
room  [or  the  old,  who  can  get  very ' 
Utile.  Old  women  do  a  little  char- 
ing and  other  domestic  work  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  there  ii 
scarcely  anything  available. 


492.  [Whole  miion.]  Up  to  this  year  their  condtUon  has 
been  very  Eatisfaotory.  Through  the  Uberator  lailure, 
most  are  now  destitute.  This,  with  the  ruin  ol  most 
lamieta,  will  oanse  unexampled  distress  this  winter.  Out 
reliet  is  seldom  granted ;  those  in  the  workbonsa  are  well 
oared  for.  In  the  villagea  they  are  very  poor,  and  generally 
go  into  the  Rouse. 


Most  of  those  in  the  town  have 
been  employed  in  breweries,  and 
are  pensioned  in  their  old  age. 
The  failure  of  the  Liberator,  in 
whioh  theirsaTingsweredeposited, 
tells  specially  on  them. 


Men  da  labourers'  work  or  sell 
rags  and  bones,  earning  8i  to  15i. 
Women  take  oare  ol  ohUdroo,  let 
lodgings,  do  washing,  earning  2i 


194.  [Whole  union.]    As  a  rale,  the;  are  dependent  < 
the  Poor  Law.    Agricultural  wages  have  risen  alightly 
the   lost  twenty  years,  and  provisions    are  cheaper,  but 
there  Is  not  any  improvemeDt  aa  regards  thrift. 


People  work  as  long  as  tboy  a 
able  for  a  reduced  wage,  in  tl 
fields  or  at  charing. 
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Mbass  Of  Support  othke  thah  Pahiss  and  EARNisoa. 

Taatn;  AaEHciea,  Inburasce, 
4c. 

ASS.STA.NC=  FROM  KatATIVES.                                      CHARITT. 

Ilere  and  tliere  OTily,  a  person 
has  by  great  Ihritt  saved  booib- 
thing  (or  old  age.     More  belong 
to  sound  Benefit  Societies,  nnd 

or  ill.    But  man;  have   been 
mads    paupers    by   their   club 
breaking  op,  juat  when  it  was 
needed.      The    PrndenUal    is 
largely  used  to  insure  for  death. 

ly  wholly,  and  many  more 
partially,     mainlained      by 
ohildrea  and  other  relatives. 

Both     Church     and     Chapel 
aulhoritiea  give  material  assis- 
tance in  necessitous  cases.     The 

charitiea.     There  are  50  alms- 
houses, and  the  aged  of  good 
character  are  considered  to  have 
the  first  claim. 

There  ara  very  tew  ainong  the 
bwet    class    who   have    saved 

Many   ara    supported    by 
their  children.     The  reduc 
tion  of  out  relief  has  induced 
children  to  make  every  efiort 
to   keep  parents  from    the 
House.    Often  the  burden  is 
too  great  for  their  stranglfa, 
and  prevents  saving  (or  their 
own  old  age. 

There    are    30     olmahousea, 
some    (or    men    and   some   for 
women,   and  8   pensions  of   &f 
a  week  to  poor  persons  elioibla 

is  not  room. 

The  anditoi  (so-called)  of  the 
"Liberator,"  a  very  active  paid 
canvasser,  lived  here,  hence  the 
enonnouB  number  o(  inveetors, 
all  now  penniless, 

Very  little  help  is  given. 

Id   both    town    and    villuN 
lUDch  help  ia  thus  given,  in  tha 
town  mainly  by  abundant  old 
charitlea,     and     by     otlertorj 

supported  by  thrift  and  partly 
by  aa  vines. 

Thirteen     men    and    12 

great  measure   by  relatives 
and  friends,  children  usually 
contributing  a  good  share. 

Five     men     and    B    women 
receive  help  from   the   Church 
collections.    A  blind  woman  bss 
a  pension  of  £10  per  annom 
from  a  London  charity. 

Most  insure  against  eiekoess, 
many  against  death,  hardly  any 
ftgaioat  old  age. 

Some  few  children   sup. 
port  their  patents,  hut  not 

"an"-* »""  ""• 

Such  maintenance  is  entirely 
inadequate,  sicept  in  iwla'ed 
and  yerj  few  cues. 
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PARTICDLAR8   A8    TO    THB    AqBD   PoOR. 

COSWTIOB. 

AviII.lBLK   ElIPI.0nCE1IT8. 

604.  [Wltnoy,]    A  remiirkablj  heallhy  town ;  plenty  ot 
lU  regardfl  dtink  and  vice  has  been  great.    Thia  progregs 

The  indualrious,  not  entirely  dis- 
abled   by   age     or    sicknesa,    are 
employed  in  summer  by  their  old 
masters   in  light  tnnn  work— <.y. 
hoeing,  stone  picking— earnings  Bi 
or  Gi  a  week.    In  winter  little  em- 
ployment is  open  to  tham.    014 
men  continue  their  work  inbUnket 
factories  to  a  great  age. 

■what  it  formerly  was  ;  cotlaees  are  on  the  whole  belter, 
many  shamelully  bad  oneB  have  been  pulled  down.    Beddine 
1b  better  (from  amended  way  of  iliBtribnting  charities). 
EvetTthing  eicept  meat  and  houae  rent  ia  cheaper  ;  with 
meat  they  bnvo  not  much  to  do.     Wages  ate  higher,  but 

men  received  7i  a  week,  half  paid  in  barley,  and  never  ate 
wheaten  bread ;  hero  labourers  get  lOi  in  winter.  131  in 
iommer,  and  a  good  deal  of  hoeing,  hedging,  and  ditchins, 
haj  and  corn  harveat  by  pieoe  work. 

It  in  a  purely  agricultural  and  ven 
poor  place.     There  is  not  enough 
work  even  for  the  able-bodied. 

MS.  [Central  Oiford.]    Very  unsatisfa 
to  irregularity  ot  work,  lowness  ot  labo 
ol  thrift,  demoraliantion  by  indigcrimin 
past,  the  absonco  ot  any  industry,  the 
laboareiB;  the  gteat  tendency  to  idlene 
odd  money  can  be  pioked  up  by  jobbing 
dependent  on  women's  Earnings,  hence  i 
b  very  Hmall ;   rery  few  aged  poor  ha 
have  not  been  in  clubs.    Refusal  of  Guar 
out  relief  o(  late  presses  hardly  on  the 

np  home  and  ol   separation  o(   marrie 
House,  SnbBlitutionolweeUyaUowancea 
dolM  hM  oaond  improTement. 
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alike  of  break 

d  couplea  in 

fly 
he 

fly 

tie 

sve 
ny 
(ny 
ses 
ng 
he 
ate 

A  few  older  men   get  work   aa 
watchmen     for     drainage     works, 
gardening,  and  atreet  sn-eepiog,  hot 
City  Council  has  ol  late  refused  to 
employ  old  men  for  this  last ;  earn- 
ings I(  ed  to  3i  a  day  .but  not  re^ulai. 
Women  do  some  nutsiiie,  needle- 
work, and  washing;  earnings  veir 

ally. 

for  in 

disonmtn 

m  THE  SOVTHSnS  DISTRICT. 


Ojjobd. 

county. 

li.  Bt 

rutt 

iW.   WitliB)-. 

506.  0 

ford. 

Union. 

F. 

ToMI. 

M.    1    P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

T,taL 

H. 

F. 

Totil. 

i 

3S 

SB  I       S2 

OM 

to 

i 

SS 

■i 

to 

m 

Oot-docr. 
Ufldialanlr. 

IM 

3^1 

51:;  1    TM 

1,S34 

223 

2TS 

lit 

nt 

21S 

Total  pMiara. 

lit 

.v.r 

,^..    -..r-. 

v.. 

fe'T^ 

so^," 

1-% 

>s% 

2V% 

Pop.  over  SS. 

%ofp«lipOtB. 

Means  ov  Support  otekk  than  Faribh  akd  Eabkinos. 


Ac. 

r  tew  b&ve  s&Ted  enough 
aport  to  the  end  of  their 

owiDg  to  Ion  pa;  tor 
.     Ufto;  hsve    saved   a 

whioh  with  help  trom 
}  keeps  them  off  the  puieh 
>me   jeiTB.      The    most 

pa^  into  Bick  clabs,  and 

for  funeral  expenses. 


AflsuTuroB  VBOU  Bbutitbs. 


Very  few  ohildreD  are  able 
to  aasist  their  parents, 
tbej  have  to  provide  tor  their 
own  families.  Ever;  effort 
is  made  to  encourage  thiift 
ia  youth  bf  means  ot  Bchool 
savings  bulks. 


No  permanent  help  ia  ginn 
except  in  the  case  ol  aliiiBboiisei, 
with  a  weekly  allowance,  and 
ot    bread,    beet    and     clothing 


oppose  and  resent  their  abolition. 


Some  tew  receive  asaist- 
ance  from  children  and  other 
relations,  but  not  roan]'. 


0  is  diEtribnted  from  the 
Church  ottertories.  Coal  and 
clothing  oluba  are  handsomel; 
assisted  from  parish  charitiea, 
and  many  reaidenta  are  vei7 
good  to  the  poor. 


wrt  by  savings  is  found  in 
n  cases  among  the  labour- 
sses.  In  the  artisan  and 
lie  class  there  is  ir 
some  extent. 


imarried  sons  help  their 
parents  considerably;  alter 
marriage,  it  is  unusual  if 
aged  parents  get  1<  a  week. 
I^Dghlers  help  their  mother 
to  some  extent.  Children 
are  less  diEposed  to  assist 
than  formerly. 


Considerable  help  is  given  bj 
weekly  allowanoea  from  Chuicn 
Ahna.  A  charity  gives  5* 
quarterly  lor  rent  to  13  widows. 
Citycharities  grant  allowances  of 
Ti  and  12f  a  week  ;  these  do  not 
touch  the  labouring  class,  being 
mostly  for  Freemen,  ot  those 
have  had  a  trade.  Man; 
help  the  poor  through  the  C.  0.  S. 
parish  clergy — weekly  alloW' 
ancee  ol  It  or  2i  are  made,  li  6d 
a  week  is  sufficient  (or  an  aged 
woman,  many  live  on  less. 
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Pabticulabs  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 

CoNDinoM. 

508.  [One  pariah.]   Proportion  of  old  iasmaU  ;  m  a  rule. 
thoy  »ro  well  cured  lor,  though  one  or  two  are  in  great 
deatitation.    &  tew  old  women  are  maintained  in  b  borne 
kept  by  the  Clewm  Sisters. 

There  are  no  factories  or  works 
except  B  Shoddy  Factory  and  the 
University  Printing  Press  ;  neither 
ol  these    provide    much   light   or 
partial    emplojioent.      A  few  old 
are   employed    as    care-taken    or 

609.  [Wbole   union.]*    To  alt   intentB  a  mral  nnion. 
Nearly  til  apply  to  Guardians  as  a  right,  and  reooiTe  a  smaU 
weekly  allowance,  living  with  friends  in  the  viUags.   Owing 
to  oheapnoBB  ol  food.  *c..  these  are  not  liadly  off.    The  few 
not  in  recejpt  of  relief  are  helped  by  friends,  and  can  earn 

out  lehet  or  go  into  the  House.    There  is  decided  unprove- 
ment,  neoesBuies  being  cheaper  and  oottagea  better. 

Aged  men  do  snob   agricnltnial 
work  as  lies  in  their  power,  often 
on   their   own   allotments.     Light 
employment  with  farmen  is  to  be 
had  in  summer,  awing  to  acaroitr 
of  labourers  in  villages.     Some  old 
women  do  Rloviug,  either  aewing 
the  whole  glove  at  5d  a  pair,  or 
finishing  machine  work    at  Sii  a 
dozen  pairs.      A  young  Srat-rate 

Some  old  women  do  charing  and 
nnraing  at  about  Ei  a  week  and 

filO.  [Whole  union.]     The  Aged  Poor  have  the  neces- 

in  drainoea  and  water  nappty.    There  are  pitiable  cases 
where  parish  relief  is  refused  because  there  are  children 
wbo  should  support  parents,  but  who   give  nothing  or 
what  is  insufficient.    Out  reliel  is  3<  for  a  single  perwn, 
4«  ftf  to  6>  for  a  couple. 

The  men  work  on  farms   some- 
times  to  the  age  of  70 ;  earnings 
Ti  to  10)  a  week.      Aged  women 
may  add  a  little  to  parish  pay  by 
norsing  or  taking  care  of  the  bed- 
ridden. 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTHICT. 


M.    I    F.        Total.        M.        F.    I    Total.        M,    j    F.        Total 


«|U8S 


Uedlcal  only. 
Total  paupcn. 


Mraks  uf  Support  othkr  than  Parish  > 


TbBITT   AoINCIEB,    iNBnBAKCC, 


There  ia  conaiderahle  inanr- 
.  Lde  qI  lile  and  against  age  among 
tho  younger  people.  A  tew  have 
annuiliei.  Colleges  pension  their 
old  serrants  well. 


A  faiily  large  proportion 
of  the  aged  are  maintained 
b;  their  children. 


The  C.  O.  S.  gives  aobstantial 
pensionE  (odeservingpoor.  Nico 
old  peoplE  are  pensioned  from  tbe 
Charoh  Fuade,  raised  antirely 
from  the  offertories  1  beinganew 
parish,  there  are  no  doles. 


Man; of  tbe  men  are  in  Benefit 
Clabs,  from  which  they  draw 
sick  pay.  The  village  clubs 
hare  only  just  ceased  to  break 
every  five  years,  thus  to  some 
extent  getting  rid  of  aged  mem- 
bera.  A  very  few  belong  to  larger 
societies  («.y  .Oddfellows)  or  hare 
a  tiiBe  in  Savinga  Bonks, 


Guardians  always  calHor 
contributions  from  children 
able  to  help.  Othcrwiaethe 
help  generally  takes  the  form 
of  houBe-room,and  food  over 
andobove  parish  olio wonce, 
which  goes  into  tbe  oonunon 


Qilts  from  the  Churoh  offet- 
orics  are  mode  in  oaee  ol  siok- 
lese  or  apecial  die  tress. 


Some  receive  pensions  from 
the  Boyal  Agrioaltural  Benevo* 
lent  Society  or  the  Oxford  Canal 
Company  (61  a  week).  Some 
having  money  in  banks  live  in 
a  wretched  condition.  Ineur- 
anoe  for  Burial  only. 


Parish  Church  Funds  for  sick 
and  needy,  relieve  cases  of  dis' 
tress,  and  aometilnes  give  weekly 
pensions  which  just  raise  the 
aged  oat  ol  absolute  poverty. 
Some  parishes  have  coal  and 
clothing    charities,   which   help 
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County Wilts— Co?Ud. 

Union  .... 


514.  Alilerbury. 


Fftupers  over  C5 : 
InKloor    .... 

Out-door 

Medical  only 

Total  paupers . . 

Pop.  over  d5  . . 
%  <»f  paupers. . 


M. 


75 
172 

7 


254 


821 
31% 


F. 


Total. 


89 

341 

16 


3i>6 


114 

30 

513 

56 

23 

4 

650 

96 

1,034 
% 


38*- 


l.&W 
85% 


515.  Calnc. 


M. 


383 

29% 


F. 


19 

127 

4 


150 


378 
40% 


Total. 


55 
183 

8 


246 


711 
85% 


516.  Tisbury. 


H. 


24 

75 

9 


F. 


TotaL 


170 
4 


108  i    ISl 


321 

83% 


338  ! 


53  «^-  ' 


059 

42% 


517.  Marlboro*. 


M.    1    F. 


Total. 


81 

70 

82 

245 

56 

87 

18 

9 

10 

289 

135 

129 

10S 

14S 

19 


304 


277  1    289 
49%     44% 


566 

47% 


Particdlars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


514.  [Bural  portion.]  Nearly  all  (t.«.  G5  per  cent,  of  old 
men,  52  per  cent,  of  old  women)  have  out  relief.  Some  old 
men  (26  per  cent.)  "  go  off  the  parish  "  in  summer.  About 
21  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
supported  by  trade,  drc,  without  out  relief.  They  strongly 
object  to  entering  the  House. 


515.  [Whole  union.]  Their  life  is  a  hard  one.  Out  relief 
is  2s  9(2,  cottage  rent  2<  or  2<  M ;  hence  only  married  couples 
can  have  a  house,  single  persons  pay  U  for  lodgings.  They 
are  averse  to  entering  the  House,  but  satisfied  when  there. 
Those  without  parish  pay  maintain  themselves  by  their 
jillotment  or  odd  jobs,  needing  charitable  help  in  winter. 


516.  [Whole  union.]  The  majority  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  out  relief— 2<  to  2«  6(f— and  are  much  pinched ; 
without  charitable  aid  they  could  hardly  sustain  life.  The 
lowest  class  are  rightly  refused  out  relief,  and  **  offered  the 
House." 


517.  [One  parish,  fairly  representative  of  whole  union.] 
Their  condition  is  good  and  wonderfully  improved.  Most 
parishes  belong  to  wealthy  landowners.  Of  43  aged  poor 
^24  men,  19  women),  1  man,  2  women  receive  out  relief ;  21 
men,  2  women  support  themselves ;  14  women  are  supported 
by  husbands,  1  man  by  wife. 


518.  [Swindon  chiefly.]  They  are  well  cared  for  through- 
out the  union ;  out  relief  is  freely  given. 


519.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  comfortable,  not  in  want  of 
necessaries.  Out  relief,  2$  and  loaf ;  the  money  has  greater 
purchasing  power  than  40  years  ago. 


Available  Emplcsicemts. 


About  26  per  cent,  of  the  men 
work  irregularly  on  farms  in 
summer,  earning  6s  to  IO5  a  week. 
About  39  per  cent,  are  past  work. 
Women  get  little  to  do. 


Men  continue  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment as  long  as  possible  after 
65  ;  when  past  this,  odd  jobs  oohr. 
Women  can  get  domestic  and  fiud 
work  as  long  as  they  can  do  it. 


Oardening  or  odd  jobs  may  bring 
in  3«  to  5<  a  week ;  in  whicdi 
out  relief  is  not  given. 


A^cultural  work  for  men,  wages 
falling  gradually  after  70  to  1«  a 
day ;  for  women,  agricultural  work 
or  charing  (ddtols  a  day). 


0.  W.  B.  gives  old  men  easy  posts 
in  the  factory,  and  hardly  ever  dis- 
misses an  old  servant  for  age  only. 


None. 
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Total  panpers. 

so"(,  '  si% 

1.1197 

3!% 

£'l 

^'■t 

4^  1           931 

^l 

«%l     'sS^ 

Pop.  or«B5. 
%<.f5«np»is. 

Means  or  Suppoht  other  than  Pahisk  and  Eabnikqs. 

Th^  Aa^j««,   1«.UBA«C..    ^,„^^^^,,   „„„  jl.^T,VZ«. 

Chuhch,  Chapel,  and  OitaiKizEiy 
Chabity. 

Thej  are  very  reticent  about 
this.    £10  to  £20  ia  often  laid 
by  lor  oM  age  and  not  used  till 
abaoluWlj  necessary. 

About  14  per  cent.  o(  the 
men,  and  44  percent,  of  the 

by  children. 

In   rural   distriola  Uiero    are 

i£edchanlieG,eioept£40foraeed 
poor  o(  Downton.  Chnroh  and 
Chapel  do  Uttle  for  reffnlar 
mainlenanee. 

A  very  tew  men  are  supported 
by  EaiingB   through   thrift    or 

Fewer  seek  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law  than  formerly. 

Many  are   supported    by 
children,  but  generally  under 
Guatdiana'  compulsion. 

PraotioftUy  none  are  eo  aop- 
add  much  to  their  comfort. 

Perhapa   one-third  are    thus 
sapported.       InlrodnctioQ      at 
sound  Benefit  Cluba  with  old  ago 
pensions  is    rapidly    iticrenBing 
the  number,  but  there  ia  less 
thrift  and  saving. 

Halt  of    those  living  on 
pariah  pay,  or  earnings  little 
beyoid  it,  are  thus  helped , 
average    amount      perhaps 
1<  3d  a  week. 

The  more  deserving  probably 
receive  an  average  of  M  a  week 
from  Church  alms,  public  cbari- 
Hes,  cool  and  clothing  charities, 
40. 

Some  have  money  in  Savings 
Bank,  flome   are  pensioned   by 
Caubs.  beginning  at  OS  ot  70 ; 
many  have  insored  their  lives. 

One  man  and  1  woman  out 
of  the  43  are  supported  by 
relatives;  tboae  having  out 
relief  are  helped. 

Some  assistance  is  thus  giveu. 

Most  arc  in  Clubs  connecteiJ 
with  G.  W.  B.,  or  Oddfellows, 
&o.    Bteady  wages  have  enabled 
man;  to  save. 

With  such   steady  wagea 
children  employed  by  G.W.B 
easily  sapport  aged  parents 
if  needful. 

There  are  but  few  organized 
charities , 

They  sometimes   insuro   tor 
death,  Dot  (or  old  Bee. 

Children,  when  able,  help 
willingly  as  k  role. 

Cburoh  and  aapel  eharilies 
manent  support. 
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County.... 

ViLTS— CbiUd.                                                                                                                                            ] 

Uuion  .... 

522.  Wannin8t«r. 

523.  !Melkshain. 

524.  Amcsbury. 

525.  Bradford.        1 

Paupera  over  65: 
In-door    .... 
Out-door .... 
Medical  only 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

TotaL 

27 
98 
25 

18 

192 

28 

45 

290 

53 

51 
89 
29 

80 

183 

25 

81 

272 

54 

13 

45 

2 

5 

101 
2 

18 
146 

4 

88 

38 
5 

14 

72 

6 

47 

110 

11 

Total  paupers 

150 

238 

888 

169 

288 

407 

60       108 

168 

76 

92 

168 

Pop.  over  65  . . 
%  of  paupers  .. 

532 
28% 

597 
40% 

1,129 
34% 

565 
80% 

725 
83% 

|1,290 
82% 

260       257 
28%  '  42% 

517 
82% 

319 
24% 

410 
22% 

7» 
23% 

Particulars  as 

TO    THE 

Aged  Poor. 

CJONDITION. 


522.  [Whole  union.]  Far  from  satisfactory.  Out  relief, 
2«  6<i  to  3<,  barely  pays  rent.  This  is  partly  stopped  if 
anything  is  earned.  Non-applicants  are  fairly  comfortable, 
living  with  children  or  on  savings.  There  is  more  thrift 
and  less  squalid  poverty  than  formerly. 


523.  [Whole  union.]  Those  receiving  out  relief  find 
it  hard  to  live  without  other  help.  Of  those  without 
jrelief,  some  have  sufficient  to  live  comfortably  from 
children  or  annuities.  Others  have  small  savings  or 
property  {e.g,  a  house),  not  enough  to  live  on ;  these  are 
the  worst  off.  A  certcun  number  are  destitute  through  bad 
habits. 


524.  [Part  only.]  They  are  well  cared  for;  on  the 
whole  their  condition  is  good,  and  a  great  improvement  on 
*20  yean  ago. 


525.  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  is  fairly  good,  and 
incomparably  better  than  20  years  ago  ;  average  out  relief, 
individually,  is  considerably  more  for  the  aged. 


526.  [Whole  onion.]  With  few  exceptions  they  are 
supported  by  the  rates  or  relatives.  Cheapness  of  neoes- 
isaries  enables  them  to  exist;  hard  training  of  labourers* 
lives  engenders  hopeless  apathy  rather  than  content,  and 
«  desire  to  leave  this  life  in  hopes  of  more  comfort  here- 
after. 


Available  Emplo'sments. 


Out-door  labour  and  odd  jobs  for 
the  men,  earnings  5«  or  6<  a  week, 
or  less.     Charing  for  women. 


Men  can  get  odd  jobs  of  garden- 
ing, window  cleaning,  &o.,  but 
earn  little  when  past  hard  work. 
Women  can  generally  support 
themselves  by  charing,  washingt 
(fee,  but  must  work  too  hard  for 
advancing  years. 


Men  continue  their  old  farm 
occupations  as  long  as  they  can  at 
reduced  wages.  Women,  the  same : 
when  married  they  give  occasional 
help  to  old  employers. 


At  agricultural  work,  men  earn 
10s  a  week,  women  1«  a  day.  Men 
work  on  roads  or  quarry  stone; 
women  work  in  cloth  mills  (6«  to 
St  a  week),  mind  children  (8«  a 
week),  or  do  charing  (lOcf  a  day, 
2  or  3  days  a  week). 


None  available,  except  minfling 
the  last  born  grandchild.  No  one 
employs  an  aged  man  or  woman 
unless  quite  able-bodied. 
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Means  op  Suppost  othkb  than  Parish  i 


■t  AoEHciEi,  iKauaum, 


reoeived  bot  kept  vef;  se* 
cret.  It  might  be  more 
insisted  on. 


Church  alms  and  endowed 
charitiea  help.  An  "  Aged  Poor 
Sooiet;  "  gives  6il  a  week  to  a 
certain  namber. 


small  proportion  have 
adequate  provision  for 
;e.  The  majarit;  are  so 
rident  that  onlj  com- 
e  would  help 


Many  of  the  more  re- 
spectable receive  saoh  help, 
but  the  majoiit;  get  none. 
Children  marrj  yoong  hnd 


Much  help  is  given  byCboroh, 
Chapel,  and  other  charities. 
Then  ore  man;  aide  to  thrift. 


large  amount  of  saving 
D.also  icaiirance  through 
rudential,  but  the  extent 
etnlly  concealed.  Out  of 
llation  of  13D0,  there  are 
len  and  lads  in  Benefit 


Children  generally  do 
their  best ;  much  help  is 
given  bj  personal  asaistance 
and  work;  smnll  olio  wan  ces 
are  made,  or  rent  is  paid. 


No  regolar  allowances  from 
these  sources;  occasional  help 

ia  given,  especially  in  BiotmeBs. 


itt  as  among,  e.g.  French 
atry  ia  nil.  Many  belong 
s  Oddfellows,  Forestera, 
nd  insure  in  the  Fruden- 
tc,  generally  for   burial 


Insurance  is  often  effected 
by  children,  and  a  certain 
number  are  helped  by  small 
sums  from  children  and 
relations. 


Church  and  Chapel  offerloriei 
largely  help  the  aick  and 
struggling.  There  are  vaiiona 
organized  charities . 


thrift  possible  at  pre- 
g    low    rate    of    wages. 

who  joined  olubs  found 
tail  in  old  age. 


do  their  best, 
but  often  have  a  wife  and  3 
or  i  children  and  earn  12i 


The  Cbaroh  does  her  part, 
and  often  tends  to  paupeiize  by 

indiscriminate  almaginng. 


EEPOItTS  ON  THK  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD 


IN  TUB  aOVTBESK  DISTRICT. 


sail.  Chrintchnrch. 


>I«Jical  on!}. 


MEiNB  or  Sdpport  otheb  Tiiiif  Paeish  and  Earnings. 


Thritt  Mehcies,  Jsb 


ASSiaiAKCE  FBOH  KeIATIVBB. 


REPOBTS  OS   THE  COyDITIOX  OF  TnS  OLD 


Uiflinl  .iiily 


FlBTICl'LAnN  AR  TO   1 


113.  [One  parish.]  Leas  out  relief  is  given  than  for- 
merly. Bent  IK  low,  and  cottaecB  are  difficult  to  gel ;  they 
have  good  gardens. 


ATiiLiniB  EsirtoTUENia 


Tlie  great  industry  is  stmn-beir; 
RTOwing.  Much  is  earned  in  June 
uid  July,  but  it  ia  aanally  spent  M 
rapidly  aa  it  is  gained. 


The  men  aro  almost  entirely 
farm  labourers ;  a  small  brickfield 
employs  a  tew,  and  a,  few  work  in 
tha    woods    at    hoop    and    faggot 


613.  [One  parish.]  It  i-i  a  purely  agricultural  parish. 
Almost  every  cottage  hal  a  garden  and  potato  ground 
gnnted  rent  free  to  farm  labourers,  who  have  not  an 
allotment. 


isr  THE  BOUTBERU  DISTRICT. 


M.        P.        T.)Oil.         M.    I    V.    I    Ti>Ul.        II. 


Means  o?  SoftiiET  otukk  than  Parish  ji 


r  Agencieb,  Iksu&incb, 


Several  are  in  cluba,  but  there 
ia  no  heattliy  and  geaeral  ten- 
dencj  to  be  thrilty. 


There  are  no  eniloived  chiiri- 
tieo,  bat  as  much  help  m  U 
needed  is  available  liom  Om 
OHcrtoriea. 


Moat  Df  the  jounger  belong 
to  either  the  Foresters  or  the 
Hampshire  Frlendl;  Clab ;  n 
'3»  ot  the  elder  men  still  belong 

a  old  viUsgs  clubs  which  are 

lot  to  be  depended  on. 


The  only  organized  chftritiea 
are  coal,  clothing,  and  shoe 
clubs,  helped  b;  contributiona 
from  outaidcra.  Help  is  ^ven 
in  illness  and  distress.  There 
ia  a  gift  ot  coal  at  Chriatmag. 


Several  claba  have  broken  up 
in  the  last  30  jeara.  None 
jiBure  for  old  age  except  a  few 
younger  men  who  belong  to  the 
Hampshire  Friendly  or  the 
National  Deposit  Insurance 
Society.  Other  iuauranee  is  tor 
tanenU  eipensea  only. 


Some  are  helped  by  their 
children,  hut  aeveral  able  to 
alFoid  Buch  help  do  little. 


Thirteen  widowers  and  aged 
couples  receive  from  n  charity 
a  sum  varying  from  2>  Gil  (o  it. 


KEPOKra  OS  THg  coyDiTioif  OF  me  old 


S4.1.  Atiwfonl. 
«.        F.         TuUl. 


UedJoil  unlf 
Total  pnnpcn 


l\   »!? 


AS  TO  THE  AqED   PciOK. 


AVAILUILB    EUFLOTUBNTS. 


Mon  k^ep  their  places  at  lull 
wARes  ta  Hbout  60,  Uien  do  n  little 
light  out-dooT  work,  geocrally  bj 
llie  piece. 


54G  bf<.  [One  parish.]  Nearly  all  have  a  garden.  anA 
one  or  two  of  tlie  old  havi?  allotmontB.  'Iliere  ia  a  gooil 
deal  □!  private  eharity. 


The  work  ia  SEncultural,  gtraw- 
berry,  and  fruit  growing,  and 
copsinp.  Women  and  child  rei 
earn  something  at  Iruit-pickiiig. 


MO  (rr,  [One  pariah.]    The  old  coltngcs  are  very  bad. 
AllotroentB  ara  numeroua  and  cheap.     Out  relief  is 
BhUQued ;  it  is  oftea  asked  tor  and  not  granted. 


5G1.  [One  parisk]  Out  relief  is  given  to  aged  couples 
(lid  those  aged  vith  relatives  to  help.  Labourers  are  weL 
off,  il  tbey  can  gel  work.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  still 
in  wretched  repair,  though  an  effort  la  beiug  made  t 
improve  them. 


fiG2.   [One    parish.]     Veiy   little    out  raliet    is    gi 
Cottage  accommodation  is  inanf^cieiil.  but  they  an 
fair  repair.    Water  supply  ia  bad.     Allolmeats  are  ei      . 
got  at  Sf  per  )  acre,  bnt  are  not  popular.     Cottagera  accept 
it  as  an  unalterable  condition  of  their  Uvea  that  they  a     ' 
flniUly  come  on  the  rates. 


r  is  the  only  employ- 
lie  a  week,  decreasing 
■er  CO  they  do  r  " 
iiu  hedges  in  wir 
r  do  haymaking  and 


IN  THE  SOVTHERN  DISTRICT. 


M7  I    M2  I       I.WI 


H_|_^^ 


207      aii  I        41B 


Total  pau)» 


Mkans  of  Sdppout  othkr  than  Parish  and  Earxincs, 


htoel  o[  ths  old  ure  in  clubs, 
either  Foipstcra,  OddtelloiTs, 
Hampshire  Friendlj,  or  a  local 


Few  ot  the  olJ  Bi 


One  old  village  club  vhicli 
bad  man;  aged  members  died 
out  recently.  There  is  another 
good  local  one  which  iR  solvent, 
and  some  are  members  ot  the 
usual  large  Societies  {e.  g. 
Oddfellows,  Foreatera). 


The  Chorch  volnntary  chari- 
ties amoiiat  to  £C0,  and  there  U 
mach  private  charity. 


There  are  still  many  with  no 
tlub,  the  oldei  being  chiefly 
those  who  belonged  to  clubs 
that  broke  periodically  and 
discarded  the  old.  Insurance 
is  lor  burial  ooly. 


Relations   help    in    some 


A  bonus  o(   Gd  in   the   1>  is 
alloncd  ia  the  coal  and  clothing 


Hardly  any  d(  the  old   a 


REPORTS  ON  THE  COHDITIOS  OF  THS  OLD 


County.. 


Uelicil  oulj 
Total  pauiwM 


il.        K.         T. 


Pabticdljrs  as  to  the  A(iKD  Poor. 


ArUI.lBLB  EUFLOYUEMTS. 


656.  [Whole  union.]  Tlio  poor,  trulj,  are  alwiij;s 
HB,  ani  munj  often  aeci  niiicli  tliat  makes  lile  cnsiei . 
their  present  conditio!]  in  agricultural  dislriets  is  (■euernJly 
gocd.  CaKes  at  absoiuln  want  are  nice  and  at  once 
relieved.  Id  small  town?,  having  noikeil  for  man;  masteis, 
their  coadiCioii  is  les.'<  satisfactory. 


None  specially  available  ;  bu 
cpjit  in  certain  parts,  those  able 
and  willing  can  generally  ea 
little  by  light  field  work,  Etone 
breaking,  nursing,  &c.,  earnings  4« 
to  10(.  Uuardians  often  allow  the 
old  If  6d  and  a  loaf,  expecting  Uiam 
to  cam  Bometluiig  besides. 


E57.  [Whole  union.]  Well  cared  tor  and  lookcl  after. 
Condition  much  improved  of  late.  Before  receivini;  relief, 
the  old  must  be  IhorouRlily  destitute,  getting  rid  of  their 
cow,  dta.,  which  helped  them  to  earn  a  tritle. 


For  men,  farm  work  (8»  to  lOi), 
iiuarrying  and  toad  mending;  tor 
women,  Btraw  plaiting  to  a  s 
extent,  knitting  and  nursing,  ( 
ings  small. 


66S.  [Whole  union.)  Fairly  comfortable  ;  nothin«  like 
fleGtltution,  a  great  improvement  an  former  times.  Uuur- 
djana  encourage  tegular  work  among  recipients  of  relief. 
Bd  eztcB  is  now  given  in  lieu  of  loaf. 


For  women,  gloving,  charing, 
washing,  nursing;  for  men,  light 
out-door  jobfl.  earnings  Si  to  10* 
(varying  in  diSerent  porishofi). 


659.  [An  agricullutnl  parish.] 
majority  must  end  their  days  in 
recsipt  of  out  relief.  Of  the  !l  men 
S  men  and  II  women  receive  ou 
riaen,  and  the  comfort  of  the  hoi 
ureral  cottages  ore  still  in  a  very  bad  state. 


6C0.  [One  parish.]  When  past  work,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  out  relief  and  charily.  Tenitency  to  refuse 
out  relief  presses  hardly  on  some  old  people,  unable  to 
save  on  the  lower  wages  prevahnt  in  theii  youth 


A  little  octaBional  out-door  work 
n  fai'niB  part  of  the  year  for  very 
iw ;  average   weekly  earnings   5i 

week.  Two  of  the  t>  men  earn  th^ 


n  continue  to  work  reguiariy 
ng  63  they  can,  then  do  odd 
jobs ;  old  women  often  live  with 
ohildten  and  mind  gmndchildren. 


IS  THE  SOUTBEm  DISTRICT. 


Jiit-donr. 


Means  op  Scppokt  other  than  Parish  aku  Earnings. 


their  wages  when  joung 
3  too  low.  Even  novr  Dot 
*2i|  "L  of  young  men  members 
iu  Friendlj-  Societies  inaurc 
for  old  agQ.  VillaBe  clubs 
help  in  eicknesa.    A  rery  few 

°ti  live  on  savinga  mode  iu 


Children  out  in  the  world 

1(1  able,  (lo  vi'ba.i  they  can 

support  or   afford  sddi- 

lionnl  eomtorte.    Very  (an 

apply    to    the     parish     for 

buiiol  of  purents. 


Church  and  Cbapel  offertories 
V  not  sufficient  to  n'lve  moro 
than  temporary  help,  except  in 
very  few  ciisoe.  In  eome  parts 
there  are  almshouses  and  chari- 
giving  sroall  aUowances  or 
gifts  of  money. 


Very  little.  Saving  is  not  the 
tsson  taught  by  Poor  Law 
ilmiiitstrution. 


Almost  all  have  some  such 
help,  either  small  oUowauces  or 
casutkl  gifts. 


Savings  practically  nil.    In- 
rance   for  iuueral    eipentes 


Help  Tery  triQing  except 
(then  living  with  children. 
In  Sherborne,  workers  in 
silk  factory  help  a,  good 
deal. 


Monthly  offertories,  ordinary 
village  clubs,  and  in  some  parts 
doles  give  material  help. 


le  man  (a  shepherd)   and 

tuined  by  savings,  one  woman 
by  proceeds  of  sale  of  cottage. 


Some  have  II  occasionally 
from  Church  oftcrtorica.  Some 
coat  is  sold  to  the  aged  at  less 
than  cost  price  or  given  free. 
Endowed  charities  give  small 
snmH  of  money. 


Some   few  attempt  to  save. 

Many  rcw 

ive  such  help, 

jt   thrift  is  rare.    Insurance 

c  burial  is  not  ancommoo. 

secret. 

A  charity  gives  6  old  men  and 
G  old  women,  nho  have  never 
had  parish  pay,  IGj  Sd  a  month 
irrespeetiveof  creed.  Three  more 
(communicanta    of    Charch    of 


BSPOSTS  OS  THE  OONOITIOtl  OF  TSE  OLD 


Unhia  ... 


Medlol  iiiily 
ToUl  pauprn 


Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


562.  [Town  parish.]  Comparatively  few  enter  the  work- 
honso  ;  a  liiri;e  cumber  rcFeiTO  aul  relief,  eking  it  out  with 
help  from  relations  and  friends  or  ^mall  enminfts.  There 
ig  mora  comfort  than  formerly.  Itespectable  in-door  aged 
pftopete  live  in  the  sick  wards,  have  comforts,  and 
happy. 


COS.  [Whole  miian.]    Ag   long   as   they  can   earn 

wages,  they  get  on  very  well.  When  past  work,  they 
invBriably  apply  tor  out  relief,  and  just  manage  to  live 
^th  the  additional  help  picked  up.  They  live  better  than 
tormerly.  money  having  greater  purchasing  power ;  their 
lives  are  brighter  and  happier. 


C6t.  [Ond    pariEh.}      Most   are   very   poor,  chieSy  oi 
Mcoont  o(  drinking  propensities  and  utter  want  of  thrift. 


AvinjLBLE  EuFliOTMeNTS. 


Some  old  women  go  on  charing 
or  hawk  fish ;  Bome  old  men  help 
with  pleasure  boats,  fish,  or  do  ode 
jobs  in  Hummer;  earnings  rarely  *• 


For  aged  women  tliere  is  oothiog 
but  goinR  errands  tor  poor  neigh- 
bours i  earnings  trifling. 


Kone,  except  odd  jobs. 


Many  continue  out-door  work  to 
advanced  age ;  earnings  anikll  uid 
uncertain. 


1    men    break    Btoues,    e 

birds,  and  weed,  earning  M  U>  It 
a  day,  weather  permitting. 


£69.  [One  parish.]  Their  condition  is  very  good,  they 
are  well  housed  and  cared  lor.  with  every  home  comfort. 
Uotues  and  comfort  are  much  improved. 


IS  TRB  BOVTHESS  DISTRICT. 


jlJjl 


TuUl  jauporii. 


Means  of  Sui'I'Out  other  thak  Pasibb  and  Earnings. 


THii:rr  AaEyciia,  iNHUiuticE, 


There  are  very  few  who  have 
saved  monej,  and  much   reli- 
e  )£  oliserved. 


Generally  children  a 
triends  ftble  to  help  do 
Old  people  often  live  with 
married   childTen,  or  a 


About  TO  aged  receive  1(  Gii 
or  2t  a  month  lor  extra  comforts 
from  Church  fands.  £195  was 
deposited  in  the  Coal  Club,  £1M 
inlheC]oUiingC1nb,kstyear;  a 
bonus  of  2(f  in  tha  I>  is  allowed. 


More  IB  dons  than  U 
generally  thought.  Hent  is 
often  paid,  or  part  □(  it,  or 
small  sums  given  occa- 
Bionally  hy  children  at  all 
able  to  help. 


The  amount  varies  in  different 

nees.    Very  few  receive  enough 

I  beep  them  off  Ihe  parish  ;  ftU 

Ret     aome thing,    especially    id 

ter,  or  they  eould  not  live  on 

letiel  Blloned. 


I  certain  endowed 


Very   little.      Thrift    is   not  [      Almost    all    outside 
tneoorftged   by    Bupplemenlins    worlihouae  have  some  i 
nnall  savings;  all  must  be  spent  i  help, 
before  reUef  is  given. 


Nearly  All  not  in  the  Honse 
receive  some  help  through  the 
clergy, 


e  most  provident  have  put  |  Children  do  not  help  as 
I'.  O.  Savings  Bank,  or  in  '  they  should ;  outside  friends 
local  chibs  for  men  and  women,  ■  show  more  practical  sym- 
and  bare  insured  tor  btuial.  patbj. 


Three  are  supported  by  their 


The  majority  are  mainly 
supported  by  relatives  and 
friends. 


Coal,  ClothinR,  and  Shoe  Clubs. 
Almshouses  for  both  sexes. 
Parish  nwaea. 


Coal,  meat,  money  and  oloth- 
g  are  Riven  away  at  Chiiatmits 
and  other  times. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  TEE  OLD 


County.... 
Union  .... 


F&np^rrt  over  C5: 
lu-tlcM^r    .... 
Out-<lcM)r .... 
Alo<lical  only 

Total  pauiKTs 

Pop.  over  firj  . . 
%ofpaupors  .. 


Somerset— Con/J. 


570.  Clianl. 


M. 


20 

20C 

48 


373 


80C 
4t\% 


F. 


28 

059 

77 


6G4 


973 

68% 


Total. 


57 
855 
125 


1,03; 


1,779 
68% 


571.  Wellington. 


M. 


F. 


20 

180 

19 


15 

2iK) 

20 


Totel. 


225       2l>5 


li93 
32% 


41 

440 

Si) 

90 
145 

21 

520 

256 

855 


34  "^^ 


1.548 
34% 


572.  Taunton. 


M. 


1,163 
22% 


F. 


Total. 


42 

253 

33 


132 

898 

54 


328 


1.564 


21  *^ 


584 


2,727 
21% 


573.  Frome. 


M. 


65 

190 

22 


2i; 


736 
29% 


F. 


89 
250 

ssi 


ToUL 


104 
880 

ao 


321 


I 


544 


031 
85% 


i,0«r 

88% 


Partici'lars  as  to  tue  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


570.  [Whole  union.]*  They  are  well  known  and  well 
care<l  for.  Usual  out  relief  is  2$  Gd  and  loaf ;  much  private 
help  is  also  given.  In  some  parts  cottages  are  bad.  Agri- 
cultural labourers  are  much  pinched,  but  farmers  are 
kindly  disposed. 


671.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  fairly  well  cared  for ; 
real  insufficiency  or  absolute  want  is  rare,  though  many 
are  very  poor.  Personal  acquaintance  of  wealthier  folk 
prevents  long  continued  suffering  from  extreme  poverty. 


672.  [Whole  union.]  There  is  room  for  improvement, 
but  much  contentment  and  comfort  exist  among  the  aged 
poor.  They  share  in  the  marked  advance  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  class,  increased  wages,  and  cheapness 
of  necessaries. 


673.  [Frome.]  Their  condition  is  much  improved,  pre- 
senting the  same  features  as  that  of  the  poor  generally ; 
there  is  no  absolute  want. 


574.  [Whole  union.]*  Very  little  abject  poverty  ;  many 
are  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  little  or  no  provision 
beyond  out  relief.  People  are  better  fed,  housed,  clad,  and 
more  contented  than  18  years  ago.  Cottage  gardens  are 
good  here. 


AVAILIBLE  EHPLOYirE>rTS. 


Gardening,  light  ftgricaltanl 
work,  and  stone-breaking  for  men, 
earnings  9(2  to  1<  6c2  a  day.  Charing 
for  women. 


A  little  digging,  gardening,  and 
stone-breaking  for  men,  charing 
among  the  poor  for  women ;  earn* 
ings  6s  a  week.  Few  work  after 
receiving  parish  pay. 


An  aged  man  continues  to  work 
at  his  old  employment,  but  for 
reduced  wages  as  his  strength  fails. 


Some  work  in  factories,  do  char 
ing  for  neighbours,  or  nursing,  or 
mind  children  for  parents  at  work 
(U  iolsQd  &  week). 


Field  work  for  men  and  women, 
earnings  1«  a  day,  2  or  3  days  a 
week  in  active  season.  A  few 
women  get  light  regular  work  from 
factories,  earning  a  few  penoe  a 
day. 


*  Combined  from  two  Returns. 


IS  THE  aOVTBSRS  DIBTRIOT. 


MliILcuI  uulf . 
ToUl  lanpets. 


UeAN3   or   Su'I'l'OltT   OTHsr<  THAM   PaRISO   AXD   EARNlMUa. 


Tmurr  Aoemcieb,  Isaon*)icE 


Some  thrifty  people  have  put 
by  ft  good  deal ;  it  is  not  un- 
nsaal  lor  an  ulmshause  candi- 
date to  have  £100  in  bank  ;  few 
ore  admitted  who  have  not 
and  funutare. 


A  good  dfsl  of  help  is 
given,  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  weekly  wages. 
Coses  at  mearineas  arc 
usually  those  who  have 
risen  in  Ufe. 


pariah  relief  in  past  disqoaliliea 
for  some  \  applicants  must  sbow 
fature  prospect  of  suirjcieney 
without  it.  There  are  doles  and 
help  from  Church  alms. 


This  is  exceptional  in 
labouring  class ;  their  onl} 
suranco  ia  (or  Sick  I'ay  and 
(most  important  of  all  to  them] 
(or  Uurial. 


it  many  have  saved ;  most 
belong  to  a  I-'rieudly  Society,  or 
Parish  Coal  or  Clothing  Club. 
Many  insure  fat  BurioL 


No  reliable  information. 


Voluntary  or  enforced 
assistance  ot  those  receiving 
parish  pay  is  very 


The  poor  are  very  kind  to 
one  another,  and  children 
and  Mends  ready  to  help. 


Children,  as  a  mie,  do 
their  duty ;  Guardians  en- 
force contributions,  hence 
many  help  in  stead  ol  making 
their  parents  paupers. 


Very  little  of  this.  Insurance 
ia  mostly  (or  a  "  respectable  " 
(aneral ;  to  secure  which,  they 
will  well -nigh  starve, 


Mnch  help  has  ol  late 
been  given  by  children, 
specially  since  Guardians 
have  forced  oonlributions. 


In  most  places  a  great  number 
of  "paupers"  are  regularly 
helped  from  Church  offertoriaa 
or  obaritable  bequests. 


Parish  Church  offertories  for 
he  sick  and  needy  materially 
idd  to  the  cojnforls  of  the  aged, 
'ublio  charities  exist  in  many 


Weekly  dinners  are  given  in 
ivinter  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  siak  and  aged.  There  are 
almshouses  (or  13  old  men  and 
25  old  women. 


There  is  little  organized 
charity,  but  the  poor  are  looked 
after  by  clergy  and  dissenting 
bodies. 
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County.... 
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rauperrt  over  65 : 
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Medical  only 
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578.   Wells. 
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581.  WiiicantiOii. 

M. 

F.          Total. 

M. 

68 
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F. 
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M. 

F. 
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M. 

F. 
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52 
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38 
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27% 

20 

224 

71 
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72 
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27 
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4 

24 
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4 

51 
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8 

30 
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r4 
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Total  panpers 

518 

411 

009 

1,020 

195 

445 

640 

218 

807 

615 

Pop.  over  65  . . 
%  of  paupei-A  . . 

1,700 
80% 

1,108 
37% 

1,3S5 
44% 

2,403 
41% 

70fl 
203; 

1    1,087 
.     41  % 

1,847 
34% 

023 
35% 

me 

49  % 

1.4» 
43% 

Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 

Condition. 

Available  Employments. 

678.  [City  parish.]    They  share  in  the  generally-raised 
standard   of    comfort,  when  living  with   friends.    Alms- 
houses largely  help.      123    cases    (60    men,  73  women) 
inquired  into.    3  men,  7  women  admittedly  receive  parish 
pay. 

Men  continue  their  old  calling  at 
wages  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 
till  long  past  65.     No  work  for  old 
women. 

679.  [Whole    union.]     Fairly    satisfactory;    the    large 
majority  live  with  relatives ;  many  have  out  relief.    Their 
condition  has  improved. 

In  town,  brick-rubbing,  charing, 
needlework,  washing;  in  country, 
light  agricultural  work  for  women, 
various  odd  jobs   for   men.     Be- 
muneration  very  slight. 

580.  [Whole  union.]      Fairly  good  ;  not  much  absolute 
destitution,  but  much  dependence  on  out  relief,  freely  given 
to  the  aged  to  avoid  breaking  up  home. 

Women  cam  Cd  to  Is  a  day  at 
charing  and  washing ;  men  do  odd 
jobs  on  farms,  earning  lOd  a  day, 
or  break  stones  at  9d  a  yard,  a  good 
day's  work. 

681.  [Whole  union.]     Little  prospect  but  the  rates  for 
the  Ubouring  class  in  old  age.    Ko  extreme  destitution,  as 
in  large  towns.    An  enormous  amount  is  spent  on  drink. 
Their  comfort  has  somewhat  increased  in  the  last  20 
years. 

Aged  men  do  little  but  work  on 
their  own  allotments.  Women  mind 
children,  do  charing,  nursing,  and 
a    little   gloving;    earnings    very 
small. 

683.  [Somerset  portion  only.]  They  are  comfortable  i 
their  condition  is  improving.    Maximum  out  relief  ol 
weekly  for  a  single  aged  person,  5«  6d  for  an  aged  couple 
freely  given  to  deserving  cases. 
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1 

1 

Old  men  work  at  their  usual 
employments  at  reduced  wages  till 
disabled.      Old  women  as  a  rule 
have  no  employment. 

686.  [Whole  union.]  The  present  condition  of  the  a 
poor  is  good,  and  thev  are  well-cared  for.     Things 
decidedly  more  favourable  than  20  years  ago. 

Nursing  and  washing;    average 
earnings,  Is  a  day  and  food. 

IS  THE  SOVTHURS  DISTRICT. 


M.        F,         Tula 


U.    I    F. 


Means  or  Sui-port  othek  tban  Parish  and  Eahnixus. 


„  CiinBcn,  Chapel,  and  OoaAMizEif 

"  Relatives.  Chauity. 


TweWe  men,  19  women, 
are  thus  eupported :  Bubstan- 
tial  help  ia   given  in  other 


Twenty-four  men,  38  women, 
are  in  almshouaea.  Nearly  all 
over  65  receive  some  charimbio 
aid  here. 


The  ftped  are  thus  gupportcd        Vcryfew  make  determined 
to    a    ifry  slight  eitent.     Tlie  ,  (iltemplK_  Id  shirk    ihia   re- 
youQRer  Reneralion  in  learning    siionaibilily, 
ihe  advantage  o!  thrift. 


Blanket,  coul  and  clothin([ 
clubn  help  much;  also  ■■  Sick  and 
Poor''  funds  of  pariah  ohutohea. 


Very  little  thrift,  even  where 
possible.  Small  local  Benctit 
Clubs  for  sickness  and  burial 
"  tUvide  "  at  interval!!.  Fores- 
ters, itc  have  started  branches 
recently. 


Some  help  is  given  by 
children  near,  chiefly  in 
kind.  Children  away  same- 
times  send  money. 


The  Church  gives  a  good  deal 
of  help.  Four  out  of  35  parishea 
have  almsho  uses- 


Little  is  saved.  Many  belong 
3  sick  benefit  Clubs,  and  en- 
ure for  burial,  not  for  old  age. 


Very  little  money  is  given. 
House-room  is  often  found, 
rent  is  paid. 


There  ore  almshousea  and  dole 
charities.  Church  alms  ore 
usually  spent  on  cases  of  emer- 
gency. For  many  parish  chari- 
ties out  relief  disqualifies. 


They  are  BUppottcd  to  a  vary 
small  extent  by  saviuRS,  not  at 
all  by 


In  some  parishea  there  are 
almshouses,  ia  others  conaidec- 
able  charities. 


To  a  very  small  eitcDt. 


Sick  Visiting  Committees  from 
the  Church  and  other  denomina- 
tions relieve  deserving  eases  to 
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Particclars  as  to  this  Aoed  Poor. 


AyULABLB  Emplotubsi 


686.  [Whole  union.]  They  are  fairly  well  off.  They 
receive  2)  C</  parish  pay,  and  in  some  cases  enBuai  relief  aa 
irell.  Their  condition  compares  favourably  with  20  years 
BgO. 


687.  [Whole  union.]  Fairly  comlortablo  when  living 
with  their  children  ;  otherwiEe,  when  mainly  dependent  oi 
OQt  relief,  very  poor  and  straitened.  The  few  reaUy  com 
fortable  are  lliose  in  almehousea  with  small  allowftncee,  oi 
pariah  pay.  A^ed  miners  were  better  off  20  years  ago 
mines  were  flourishing  then,  and  masters  could  aCford  to  bi 
generous  to  old  servants.  The  condition  of  other  classes  ii 
about  the  same. 


Old  men  break  atones,  on 
on  by  old  employers  lo  doot 
earning  about  7<  a  woek 
women  who  are  not  infin 
neighbours  by  vvaahing  or  cl 
earnings  very  Bmal!andpre< 


588.  [^Vhole  union.]  They  are  airly  proiided  tor  by 
parish  relief  and  private  charity;  all  cases  of  want  are 
known  and  relieved;  there  ianorettldiatresseiceptthrouRh 
drink.  The  whole  condition  Rod  standard  of  living  among 
the  poor  is  higher  than  SO  years  ago,  but  out  relief  has 
increased,  and  there  is  not  nearly  the  same  self-respect  or 
nnwillingnoas  to  come  on  the  rates.  In  Ilfracombe  the 
immense  amount  of  indiscriminate  charity  has  been 
anmitigaled  eviL 


Men  partially  crippled  i 
capacitated  by  ace  for  hard 
do  B  tone- breaking,  street  bi 
ing,  &c.,  both  in  town  and  cr 
Women  find  little  to  do.  Ii 
conibc  work  is  acarec  in  irinl 
in  summer  almost  all  who  Co 
about  al  all  get  some  sort  of  e 


589.  [Whole  union.]  Both  applicants  and  non-appli- 
cants for  parish  relief  are  fairly  comfortable ;  their  condition 
has  not  much  changed  in  the  lost  20  years.  Guardians 
allovr  the  aged  itto  itGd  o\il  rehef. 


For  men,  odd  jobs  in  and 
doors ;  earnings  average  9«  i 
week.  For  women,  washit 
charing,  Ii  to  li  tkf  a  day  and 


690.  [One  parish,  toirly  representative  of  the  whole  union.] 
Their  condition  is  fairly  good,  and  somewhat  improved : 
there  is  a  little  more  independence  and  leas  readmess  to 
resort  to  the  rates  and  charity,  but  the  wiUingnesi  with 
vhich  out  relief  is  granted  maintains  the  tradition  of  apply- 
ing  tor  it  as  B  matter  ot  coarse,  and  discourages  thrift  in 
early  life. 


Full  working  is  i 
long  as  Rtrength  tor  it  lasts 
work  is  given  up  altogethi 
workers  falling  back  on  the  rat 
labour  for  leas  voges  is  not  co 
Borne  tew  old  people  earn  i 
(U  to  It  a  day)  by  frui^p 
laundry  work  and  simple  ni 
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a  OF  Support  other  tuas  Parish  and  EARNiKcia. 

Theift  Aoekciks.   IsauiuMCE, 
4c. 

ASSISTAKCK  raOM  EEHTrVEB, 

Cbubch,  Cbxvei,,  Asn  OnOi-NiZEH 
Chuuty. 

from    FrietidJv   SiKietieEi,   men 
1.  6d  a  w«ek,  women  »(. 

Some  few  isolated   cases 
are   supported  by  children 

No  organized  charity.     A  few 
clothing  charities  give  in  kind. 

ScBTCely  at  nil,  except  in  the 
case  of  minere,  and  these  mucb 
less    than  formerly,  as  mines 
have  gone  down  or   been  slto- 
gatber  closed  in   the    laat    10 
yenra. 

Children  or  other  relatives 
almost    always    contribute 
Bomethiog.    U  this  is  quite 
cut  off,  the  aged,  when  too 
infirm    to    work,   have    no 
alternative  but  the  House. 

Much  is  done   in  this  way, 
either  by  temporary  help  in  sick- 
ness, or  in  the  case  of  the  very 

by    meat     or     grocery     orders 
throagh  District  Visitora. 

Man;  beloni;  to   clubs    and 
thrift    agencies    providing    for 
sickness;   the   Oddfellows   and 
Foreslers  alone    number   2000 
members.     Few    haro    old.ago 
pensions.    In  Ilfracombe,  there 
is  i^reat  improvidence ;  much  is 
.arned  in  the  season,  but  little 
laid  b;  for  the  winter.    Often 
mtn  earning  good  wages  come 
to  the   parish  directly  there  is 
iUoess. 

their   parents   through   the 
B.   0,   over    £400   a   year. 
Many  receiving  parish  pay 
live  with  their  children  ;  but 
regular     eontributions    are 
not    very   general    without 

Much  relief   is   given  in  this 
way,  but    generally  there  is  a 
want   of     organization.       Uost 
parishes  have  coa!  and  clothing 
clubs ;  in  many  doles  are  regu- 

In    the    case    of    the    aged, 
;thrift   ayencies   and  insurance 
only  provide  funeral   eipensea. 
A  few  have  money  in  the  P.O, 
Savings  Dank. 

To  a  small  client  only. 

Church    and    other    endowed 
charities,    and    Parochinl    and 
Church    and   Chapel   voluntary 
charities  amount  to  about  £6843 ; 
at   least  foor-fiflhs    o(   this   is 
spent  on  the  aged  (CM  men  and 
laia  women)  not  receiring  parish 
relief.      Eospilat     eipenditon, 
£13,99G ;  of  this  Ibey  get  a  doe 
share. 

This  i9  vpry  exceptional,  and 

only  in  the  case  of  Bnmll  ehop- 
keepers  and  the  like. 

A  few  are   wholly  main- 
tained in  this  way.  many  in 
part. 

1 

CoDsiderable  help  cornea   row 
gifts   from    Church    offertories, 
subsidized  clubs,  endowed  ohari- 
tiea  and  almshouses. 
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Particvlard  as  to  tbe  Aqed  Poor. 


Atuuulb  E](pi.oTifE)n 


594.  [Two  pariKhea,  typical  of  the  whoI«  Union.]  On  the 
whole  Ihej  are  well  off ;  there  are  very  few  needy  poor,  and 
no  cases  of  absolute  want;  out  relief  is  given  liberally,  to 
Bupplement  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  aged  or  their  children, 
or  charitable  help.  The  regulation  ot  the  charities  has 
caiued  (ome  improvement  in  their  condition  in  the  last  20 
yeaia. 


Women  give  help  in  hon 
nork  and  nursing  ;  there 
general  employment  for  suet 
able ;  earnings  lOif  to  li  6d 
and  food.  Men  do  hedgin 
ditching,  stone. breaking,  U 
garden  work,  and  odd  jobe ; 
It  to  2i  a  day. 


595.  [Whole  union.]  No  very  distressing  poverty  pre- 
vails. Ko  complaints  are  heard  of  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, except  that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  thrift  by 
supplementing  club  allowances.  Those  in  the  workhouse 
suffer  from  want  of  classification,  unsuitable  diet,  and 
UQiinaliliGd  nuises. 


Becipients  of  out  relief  s 
couraged  to  add  to  their  p. 
by  any  light  vork  obta 
chieUy  gardening  and  field  m 


696.  [Whole  union.]  Poverty  and  indifference  to  all 
religion  are  their  chief  characteristics ;  their  poverty  is  partly 
dne  to  intemperate  habits,  partly  to  the  utter  absence  of 
any  provision  for  old  age. 

597.  [One  parish.]  They  on 
ent  on  parish  relief.  Things  a 
years  ago. 


696.  [Whole  union.]  Their  condition  ia  satisfactory. 
The  Guardians  deal  fairly  and  liberally  with  all  genuine 
eases.  Tliey  are  better  looked  after  than  20  years  ago; 
Poor  Law  expenditure  is  not  more,  though  the  population 
bu  largely  increased. 


n.]    Their  condition   is  very    poor 


liWe' 


change  in  tbe  last  20  yi 


There  has  been 


Scarcely  any  occupation  i 
to  them ;  most  are  suppon 
out- door  relief. 


Charwomen  can  easily  get 
a  day.  Widows  ot  dockya 
and  others  can  get  work  i 
Colonr  and  Spinning  Lofts  in 
Dockyards  without  much  diffi 
earnings  8i  to  12*  a  vteek. 

Some  old  women  look  aftei 
children  or  do  a  little  ni 
Earnings  very  trilling 
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MeASS   op   SDPi'ORT  OTHKR  THAN   PiRISH   AND   BABSiSOS. 

TnHiiT   AaEsciES,   Inbuiuxce, 

Ashihtilxce  fdou  Relativxs. 

Cuxmtx. 

Not  much  is  done  in  this  way. 
These  agencies  are  chieHy  used 
for  ptoriding  tuneral  eipenses ; 
tbe    whole    sum    received    is 
nsually  eipenticd  in  one  inj. 
Tbia  appliea  chicH;  to  those  not 
reeaiviDg  parish  paj. 

In  nearly  all  cases  when 
out  relief  is  ijiven,  help  19 
reiiuired  and  obtained  from 
children. 

Loesl  charities  are  regulated 
by  a  systoui  of  coal  and  clothiai; 
clubs  ;  a  payment  of  U  id  per 
annum  securea  13.  M  to  U.  lid 
from  the  ClothinR  Club,  or  a.  6J 
from  the  Coal  Club :  most  pay 
into  both.  All  charities  are 
administered  without  refiacd  to 
creed. 

Fl      The  poor  are  very  reticent  on 
n  thia  aubject ;  savines  often  re- 

■  main  ooncenled  till  after  death. 

■  Borne  have   enflered  from  the 

■  tnnbraple;    of    local    Benefit 
H  Clubs,    when    too  old  to  join 
jlBiiotber. 

The     Majority    probably 
live  with  relativea,  but  few 
are  supported  without  help 
from  the  parish. 

Most  parishes  have  annual 
charities  ijiven  in  coals,  clothiu;;, 
and  blankets;  in  soma  a  small 

nil  help  is  Kiveu  from  the  offer- 
tory in  sickness  or  special  need. 

■       The  maioritj  are    not  thus 
t  helped  al  all. 

In  some  few  eases   they 
are  helped  by  children,  but 
in  very  (ew  bj  either  relativea 

Church  charities  relievo  them 

The;  are  not  nearly  so  provi- 
ttent  as  the;  should  be. 

Some  coBes  are  known  of 
old  people  receiving  2>  &i  or 
3t  a  week   from   children  ; 
but  it  is  not  common. 

A  KTcat  deal  is  done  b;  the 

chapels,  and  by  benevolent  peo- 
ple, in  tbe  way  of  small  weekly 
grants  of  money,  and  tickets  for 
meat,  groceries.  Coals,  itc. 

Very  htUa    is    done    in  the 
matter    of    insurance.      Thrift 
■geocies  ate  hardly  known. 

In   many  cases   children 
are  ready  to  do  what  the; 

Most  Churches  and  Chapela 
have  Ahna  Funds;  in  many 
parishes  small  sums  (average,  -Ji) 
arc  given  as  monthly  pensiona  to 
tlie  aged  poor. 

rractically  nil. 

Children  ore  compelled  to 
contribute  to  tbeir  parents' 
support  aocordinc  to  ability. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  Aged  Poor. 


Condition. 


605.  [Whole  union.]  As  a  rule  they  **  nib  along  '*  com- 
fortably, till  they  become  helpless  or  imbecile  ;  even  then 
they  are  usually  cared  for  by  relatives,  and  such  cases 
seldom  have  tt>  be  removed  to  the  workhouse.  The  poor 
arc  extremely  kind  in  helping  one  another  in  distress  or 
illness. 


606.  [Town.]  It  is  tolerable.  Out  relief  is  at  best  a 
pittance  on  which  they  can  barely  live ;  in  every  known 
case  it  is  supplemented  by  private  gifts  from  friends  or 
Church  funds. 


607.  [Whole  union.]  As  a  rule,  unless  still  eaniing,  tlioy 
receive  parish  pay,  2^  (Sd  a  week,  and  endure  great  priva- 
tion. Man  and  wife  can  live  on  5x,  and  widows  and  single 
women  would  rather  live  on  2*  6rf  than  go  to  the  '*  Hou?e," 
but  dire  infirmity  and  sickness  usually  drive  single  men 
there.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  are  better  off  than  20 
years  ago ;  then,  with  lower  wages,  there  seems  to  have 
been  better  management  and  more  saving  ways. 


608.  [North  district.]  It  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfac- 
tory. No  case  of  absolute  destitution  and  starvation  has 
come  under  the  B.  O.'s  notice  during  the  last  4  years.  All 
cases  above  70  receive  3^  to  4«  a  week  each  from  the 
Guardians. 


609.  [Whole  union.]    The  condition  of  both  applicants 
and  non-applicants  for  relief  is  fairly  good. 


Available  Employ^ient 


Old  women  sew,  knit,  or 
charwomen  ;  old  men  occasi< 
but  rarely,  do  "  light  jobs  ;  " 
is  no  agricultural  labour  for  1 


Charing,    needlework    anc 
jobs  ;  earnings  Is  to  2h  (jd  a  • 


Stone-breaking  is  the  usr 
source  ;  healthy  and  well-con* 
old  men  can  find  odd  jobs  c 
dening,  light  farm  work,  ttc, 
ing  in  perhaps  5^*  a  week, 
women,  until  infirm,  occasi 
act  as  nurses  or  housekeeper 


The  employments  availal 
nil,  but,  being  a  rural  d 
farmers  often  find  easy  jobs  : 
and  infirm  labourers. 


Employments    are  chiefly 
cultural,  earnings  7f  to  9«  a  ^ 
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fry  few  htiTe  saved  by  tbeae 
ns. 

The   majority  are   main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  by 
children  at  home  or  abroail. 

The  greater  number  are 
helped  by  charitable  Chnrch 
people,   or    members    of   other 

religious  bodies. 

ADV  JerivG  help  in  sickness 
.    various    BeneHt   Clubs. 
1  none  give  help  \u  simple 
age   is    matter   of  regret; 
the  habit  of  par'ns  nrniuly 
!  contributions  into  "Death 
a,"  e.ij.  the  Prudential. 

Children  help  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

These  help  largely,  but  there 
prevent  over- lapping. 

me  being  members  of  Benc- 
>cietiCEget  relief  in  sickness 
nount  of  £5,  £8  or  £10  a 
;   wheJi   this  is  expended 
must  go  on  the  rates,  till 
can  be  on  the  Club  again. 

Children  living  near  some- 
times offer  a  Tfidowed  parent 
a  home,  bat  old  people  as  a 
rule    are   averse    to  living 
with  theit  children   and   it 
seldom    answers.    Children 

send  home  small  gift-,  but 

help. 

Pariah  doles  at  Christmu  are 
a  great  boon.    In  the  conntrj 

much  is  done  constantly  end 
regularly  to  relieve  the  hard- 
ships of  their  lot  by  help  from 
Church    offertories  and  private 

.  information. 

Chadron  in  a  position  (o 
contribute   ore  called  upon 
to  do  EO. 

No  information. 

ere  is  little  thiilt. 

Borne     are     helped     by 
children. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  india- 
oriminate  charity. 
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PaRTICDLABB  A3  TO  THE   AoBD  FOOK. 


AVULULB  EUPLOTUEM 


, the  poor  are  thoughtfully  provided  for. 

probably  the  case  in  the  whole  union.    Their  condition  is 
far  better  and  mote  comfortable  than  20  years  ago. 


The  landowners  ipve  eftsj  i 

large  number  of  old  mei 

keeping  them  oR  the  rates 

earnings  average  lOi  to  12t  t 


611.  [Town.]  There  is  much  poverty,  but  little  actual 
destitution,  though  many  caset  border  on  it.  The  condition 
ot  the  old  has  seemed  to  be  Kraduallybecomingvoraein'the 
laat  10  years.  In  many  cases  both  men  and  women  live  on 
parish  ailowance  supplemented  by  charitable  help. 


No  special  employment  ii 
able  for  the  old  ot  either  s 
men  are  often  kept  on  by  em 
to  do  light  work  at  reduced 
Women  do  charing  and  the 
long  as  able. 


ClIMi.  [Whole  union.]  They  almost  univereallj  oome 
on  the  rates  as  they  grow  old  and  helpless ;  very  few  make 
provision  for  old  age ;  they  seem  to  depend  mote  and  more 
DD  the  rates  as  a  right.    [C.  O.  S.] 


Old  people  find  increasin 
culty  in  earning  even  small 
occasionally  bd  employer  »*i 
an  old  man  light  out-door  « 
shopkeepers  will  keep  on  old 
Riving  them  a  few  pence 
Women  continue  charing  to 
Bge.  eamtng  6(i  or  8d  a  di 
food.  Aged  boatmen  and 
get  employment  with  difflou 


619.  [Whole  onion.]  Owing  to  general  depreMion, 
mainly  in  consequenee  o(  the  low  price  of  tin,  their  con- 
dition is  worse  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  20  years; 
remittances  from  abroad  from  husbands  and  sons  being 
one  halt  what  thej  were  a  tew  years  ago.  One  B.  0.  has 
I7S0  paupen  in  his  district,  agaust  600,  20  years  (go. 


Practically  no  employmi 
people  over  65.  Owing  to 
wotk  all  easy  places  are  ta 
younger  men. 


A  vet7  tew  old  men  ge 
work  from  farmers  and 
Clay  Companies ;  earnings 
li  Sd  a  day  when  working. 
few  employment*  are  open 
old,  especially  women. 


For  aummary  of  Sot 
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Means  of  Support  otber  than  Parish  and  Eaesinos. 


TuniTT  Aqencies,  Insurance 


There  we  not  man;  cases  of 
this  kind.  Some  are  pensioners 
on  the  larger  estates. 


Id  one  pariah  It  Od  i  weak 
is  the  average  amount  available 
for  the  aick  and  poor  from 
Chnreh  alms. 


Theee  help  to  no  appreciable 
extent.  Man;  anbacribe  to 
paroohial  coal  and  clothing 
dubs.  Insurvice  for  funeral 
eipensea  is  common,  but  for 
nothing  elae. 


Children  Ireqnentl;  help, 
especiall;  ions  in  the  Navy, 
who,  until  married,  alwava 
leave  half -pay.  Friends 
often  assist,  in  many  caaea 
giving  a  small  weekly  allow- 


Probabl;  £400  a  year  ia  dis- 
tributed in  Falmouth  alone 
by  the  Church  Poor  funds, 
Chapel  funds  and  the  "  Miseri- 
cordia  "  Society.  It  ia  a 
queation  how  much  ol  thia 
tends  to  pauperization. 


A  very  small  percentage  ever 
think  of  savmg  anything. 
Burial  Societies  are  the  only 
ones  at  aU  generally  patronized. 
Little  is  done  by  Provident 
Hocietiea ;  the  failure  of  aeveral. 
after  a  few  years'  start,  has 
moved  a  great  disconragement. 
The  atone  cutters  (in  granite 
QQarries)  have  a  Provident  Club 
allowing  4a  a  week  to  super- 
annuated members. 


Children  often  object  to 
aged  parents  going  to  the 
workhoaae,  but  never  to 
their  receiving  out  relief, 
and,  aa  a  rule,  they  coQnt  on 
this.  Sons  after  marriage 
generally  give  up  helping 
their  parents. 


A  carefully  managed  "  Miseri- 
cotdia "  Society  helps  decent 
cases  in  Falmouth,  giving  email 
weekly  allowances  in  caaea  oI 
illness  or  accident.  This  pro- 
bably delays  many  in  seeking 
palish  relief- 


No  information. 


Nearly  all  receive  a  good 
deal  of  help  in  kind,  from 
relatives  and  friends. 


The  Church,  by  clothing 
cluba,  hospital  tickets,  blan- 
kets, shoe  club,  &e.,  does  moat 
of  the  work ;  there  are  tew 
organized  charities  connected 
with  Chapels  in  the  Union, 


reports,  see  nezl  paje. 
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SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 
Summary  op  Reports. 

This  district  includes  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Berks,  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  containing  193  unions, 
from  100  of  which  we  have  reports. 

Employments, 

There  seem  to  be  few  places  in  which  the  old  cannot  get 
employment  of  some  kind,  either  by  continuing  their  usual 
occupation  or  by  doing  light  occasional  work.  ''  Farmers 
are  willing  to  give  old  men  and  women  light  work,  wages 
in  proportion  to  capacity,  perhaps  6»  to  10^,  the  able 
bodied  getting  12^  to  15».''  ''  Men  with  good  characters 
can,  with  a  little  help,  earn  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
House.  Former  employers  show  great  indulgence.^' 
''  The  industrious,  not  entirely  disabled  by  age  or  sickness, 
are  employed  in  summer  by  their  old  masters  in  light  farm 
work,  e,g,  hoeing,  stone-picking,  earning  bs  or  Gs  a  week. 
In  winter  little  employment  is  open  to  them.*'  In  a 
Devonshire  parish  '^  full  working  is  maintained  as  long  as 
strength  for  it  lasts ;  then  work  is  given  up  altogether,  the 
workers  falling  back  upon  the  rates ;  less  labour  for  less 
wages  is  not  common ;  *'  this  seems  to  be  exceptional ; 
elsewhere  light  work  for  reduced  pay  is  very  general.  In 
the  purely  agricultural  parts,  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  as 
well  as  hedging,  stone-breaking  and  road-mending,  are 
the  chief  employments  mentioned.  In  Canterbury,  ''the 
more  able-bodied  do  odd  jobs,  often  for  neighbours  as  poor 
as  themselves ;  tradesmen,  e,g,  shoemakers,  no  longer  able 
to  work  for  shops,  work  for  poor  neighbours.'*  In  Milton, 
•"  old  men  get  odd  jobs  in  brickfields,  cement  works,  paper 
mills  and  fields.''   They  often  do  a  little  gardening  and  bawk- 
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ing,  and  in  seaside  places  net-mending  employs  botli  men 
and  women.  "  Old  men  continue  their  work  in  the  Witney 
Blanket  factories  to  a  great  age/'  At  Swindon  the  ''  Great 
Western  Railway  gives  old  men  easy  posts  in  the  factory, 
and  hardly  ever  dismisses  an  old  sei^vant  for  age  only."  In 
Kent,  "  fruit,  nut  and  hop  plantations  give  a  good  deal  of 
employment  to  the  elder  poor "  of  both  sexes.  '*  In  the 
hopping  season,  men  and  women  earn  considerably  during 
the  three  weeks  it  lasts,''  and  in  some  parts  women  do  a  little 
•  light  field  work.  As  regards  work  special  to  women  there 
is  not  much  variety.  "  Aged  women  mind  children,  do  odd 
jobs  of  charing,  washing,  sick-nursiug,  &c.,  or  take  in 
young  men  lodgers."  In  Abingdon  ''  a  large  clothing  estab- 
lishment employs  one  thousand  females,  some  old  among 
them,"  but  here  a  great  many  of  all  ages  are  unemployed. 
In  a  few  places  gloving  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
industries,  but  the  earnings  of  the  old  are  small;  this, 
however,  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  work  for  aged 
women.  In  some  places  work  for  the  old  of  both  sexes  is 
scarce.  ^'  There  are  so  many  young  men  wanting  work 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  old,  who  can  get  very  little." 
'^  No  one  employs  an  aged  man  or  woman  unless  quite 
able-bodied."  In  Wokingham  "  the  majority  of  the  aged 
men  can  get  nothing  after  they  become  unfit  for  a  full  day's 
work,"  but ''  a  larger  number  of  women  earn  something  in 
old  age  by  taking  in  young  men  lodgers,  and  sometimes  by 
doing  housework  by  the  day.  The  superior  power  of 
women  to  'rub  along '  in  their  own  homes  is  shown  by  the 
small  number,  compared  with  that  of  the  men,  in  the  work- 
house, i.e.  twenty-six  women  to  seventy-four  men."  In  Pal- 
mouth  "  old  people  find  increasing  difficulty  in  earning  even 
small  wages ;  occasionally  an  employer  will  give  an  old  man 
light  out-door  work,  or  shopkeepers  will  keep  on  old  hands, 
giving  them  a  few  pence  a  day.  Women  continue  charing 
to  a  great  age,  earning  6d  or  8d  a  day  and  food.  Aged 
boatmen  and  pilots  get  employment  with  difficulty."     In 
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Borae  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  also,  and  in  some  districts  in 
Devonshire,  there  seems  to  be  little  for  the  old  to  do,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  can  at  least  get  "  odd  jobs,"  and  often  a 
little  more,  though  the  wages  earned  are  frequently  very 
small  and  precarious. 

Thrift  Agencies, 

The  reports  from  this  district  do  not  present  any 
striking  features  of  difiEerence  from  those  of  the  other  parts 
of  England  and  Wales.  There  is  much  the  same  diversity 
of  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  thrift  as  elsewhere ;  and 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  are  pretty  evenly  balanced; 
but  on  the  whole  the  unfavourable  rather  prevails,  partly 
owing  to  the  very  unsound  condition  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
most  in  vogue  in  the  district.  Money  savings  are  rare,  and 
where  made  are  nearly  always  small.  Benefit  Societies 
being  the  chief  means  of  thrift.  "  Here  and  there  only,  a 
person  has  by  great  thrift  saved  something  for  old  age. 
More  belong  to  sound  Benefit  Societies  and  receive  pay 
when  incapacitated  or  ill.  But  many  have  been  made 
paupers  by  their  club  breaking  up  just  when  it  was  needed.'* 
"A  few  have  saved  money,  but  seldom  enough  to  last  till 
death.  Insurance  against  sickness  is  common,  but  not 
against  old  age."  "  Very  few  insure  directly  for  old  age. 
At  best  they  receive  reduced  allowance  from  their  club 
after  going  through  whole  and  half  pay."  In  the  Chipping 
Norton  union  ^'  the  village  clubs  have  only  just  ceased  to 
break  every  five  years,  thus,  to  some  extent,  getting  rid  of 
aged  members.  A  very  few  belong  to  larger  societies  {e.g. 
Oddfellows),  or  have  a  trifie  in  Savings  Banks."  In 
Falmouth  *'  a  very  small  percentage  ever  think  of  saving 
anything.  Burial  Societies  are  the  only  ones  at  all  generally 
patronised.  Little  is  done  by  Provident  Societies;  the 
failure  of  several,  after  a  few  years'  start,  has  proved  a 
great  discouragement."  ''In  Ilfracombe  there  is  great 
improvidence ;  much  is  earned  in  the  season,  but  little  laid 
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by  for  the  winter.  Often  men  earning  good  wages  come  to 
the  parish  directly  there  is  illness." 

In  some  places  ''the  low  pay  for  labour"  is  the  reason 
offered  to  explain  why  so  *'few  have  saved  enough  for 
support  to  the  end  of  their  days."  Another  suggested 
explanation  is  that  ''saving  is  not  the  lesson  taught  by 
Poor  Law  administration.*' 

In  one  or  two  reports  some  improvement  is  noted;  in 
one  [place  "perhaps  one-third  are  supported  by  thrift 
agencies.  The  introduction  of  sound  Benefit  Clubs  with 
old  age  pensions  is  rapidly  increasing  the  number,  but  there 
is  less  thrift  and  saving."  Another  account  also  states  that 
"there  is  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  joining 
Friendly  Societies  for  aid  in  sickness ;"  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  movement  will  in  time  extend  very 
generally  to  old  age  pensions.  And,  again,  "  No  previous 
thrift  does  much  to  support  old  people.  The  present 
generation  are  doing  better ;  many  have  bought  a  house 
through  thrift." 

A  few  reports  are  decidedly  more  favourable,  but  they 
are  the  exceptions.  The  most  striking  is  that  from  the 
Dover  union,  where  "from  the  comparative  comfort  in 
which  the  aged  live  they  must  draw  upon  some  fund.  One 
laboarer  left  £150;  £70  was  found  in  another's  house;  a 
third,  receiving  parish  pay,  had  £60  left  her."  And  in  the 
Chard  union  "some  thrifty  people  have  put  by  a  good 
deal ;  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  almshouse  candidate  to  have 
£100  in  the  bank;  few  are  admitted  who  have  not  £20  and 
furniture."  "In  Bamsgate  about  £600  per  annum  is 
deposited  in  the  Penny  Bank.  Three  hundred  poor  persons 
have  acquired  their  hofcses  through  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Build- 
ing Society  (capital  £100,000).  Other  Building  and  Benefit 
Societies  exist ;"  and  in  Wokingham  "Building  Societies 
have  done  good  work  in  encouraging  hopes  of  independence 
in  old  age."  Payment  into  Burial  Clubs  or  some  form  of 
insurance  for  funeral  expenses  seems  almost  universal,  even 
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among  the  poorest  and  most  thriftless.  "  These  agencies 
are  chiefly  used  for  providing  funeral  expenses,  the  whole 
fium  received  is  usually  expended  in  one  day."  '^Insurance 
is  mostly  for  a  ^respectable'  funeral,  to  secure  which  they 
will  well-nigh  starve."  "The  only  insurance  among  the 
labouring  class  is  for  Sick  Pay  and  (most  important  of  all  to 
them)  for  Burial." 

In  addition  to  the  thrift  agencies  already  mentioned, 
there  are  the  Parochial  Coal,  Clothing  and  Shoe  Clubs,  and 
the  like,  which  "  encourage  thrift  in  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay." 

Assistance  from  Relatives, 

A  good  deal  of  help  seems  to  come  from  children, 
though  the  reports  are  by  no  means  uniformly  satisfactory ; 
still,  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  uncompromisingly 
bad  than  in  some  other  parts.  In  only  two  cases  is  there 
said  to  be  a  "  growing  neglect  on  the  part  of  children  to 
provide  for  parents  in  old  age."  But  often  the  amount  of 
assistance  is  "very  limited,"  and  the  number  of  cases 
helped  small,  unless  compulsion  is  resorted  to.  Very 
frequently  the  help  does  not  take  the  form  of  money 
allowances.  "  Children,  with  some  bright  exceptions, 
rarely  help  to  support  aged  parents  with  money,  except 
under  compulsion.  In  a  few  cases  a  married  son  or 
daughter  takes  an  aged  parent  into  the  home  and '  does ' 
for  him  with  the  help  of  parish  pay."  The  difficulty  with 
which  married  children  can  afford  such  help  is  constantly 
insisted  on.  "  Children  do  their  best,  but  often  have  a 
wife  and  three  or  four  children  and  earn  12«  a  week." 
^'  Very  few  children  are  able  to  assist  their  parents,  as  they 
have  to  provide  for  their  own  families."  "  Unmarried  sons 
help  their  parents  considerably ;  after  marriage  it  is 
unusual  if  aged  parents  get  Is  a  week."  The  Reading 
report  says:  "The  reduction  of  out  relief  has  induced 
children  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  parents  from  the 
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House.  Often  the  burden  is  too  great  for  their  strength, 
and  prevents  saving  for  their  own  old  age.*^  According  to 
one  account,  "  Cases  of  meanness  are  usually  those  who 
have  risen  in  life;"  and  another  states,  that  though  "mucli 
is  done,  especially  by  poorer  children,  well-to-do  working 
men  often  do  very  little."  But  the  remark  in  the  Maidstone 
report,  that ''  the  desire  of  members  of  a  family  to  help  one 
another  is  very  marked  among  the  poor,"  does  not  seem  to 
be  by  any  means  confined  to  that  particular  district. 
"  Children  generally  do  their  best ;  much  help  is  given  by 
personal  assistance  and  work ;  small  allowances  are  made, 
or  rent  is  paid."  *'The  help  generally  takes  the  form 
of  house-room  and  food  over  and  above  the  parish  allow- 
ance, which  goes  into  the  common  stock."  "  Daughters  in 
place  very  commonly  pay  the  rent."  ''There  are  many 
instances  of  young  people,  in  domestic  service  or  otherwise, 
supporting  parents  gladly  and  without  compulsion."  "Sons 
in  the  Navy,  until  married,  always  leave  half-pay.  Friends 
often  help,  in  many  cases  giving  a  small  weekly  allowance." 
''  More  is  done  than  is  generally  thought.  Rent  is  often 
paid,  or  part  of  it,  or  small  sums  given  occasionally  by 
children  at  all  able  to  help.^ 


if 


Charities. 

Almshouses  appear  to  be  very  numerous  throughout  the 
district.  In  Canterbury,  ''  various  almshouses  and  hospitals 
provide  for  seventy-three  aged  persons;"  in  Newbury, 
"there  are  one  hundred  almshouses,  keenly  competed  for 
(about  thirty  applicants  for  each  vacancy).  There  is  danger 
of  their  drawing  undeserving  persons  to  the  parish,  but 
otherwise  they  are  a  great  boon."  In  Abingdon  the 
number  is  fifty,  and  "  the  aged  of  good  character  are  con- 
sidered to  have  the  first  claim."  In  another  place,  over 
sixty  people  are  thus  provided  for,  and  there  are  many 
others  in  different  parts.  In  Heading  "there  are  eight 
pensions  of  5«  a  week  to  poor  persons  eligible  for  alms- 
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houses,  for  whom  there  is  not  room."  In  Chard  "parish 
relief  in  the  past  disqualifies  for  some,  and  applicants  must 
show  future  prospect  of  suflSciency  without  it,"  but  much 
more  often  allowances  are  attached. 

The  various  parish  ''organisations  provide  adequate 
relief  in  cases  of  temporary  distress  only;  they  do  not 
attempt  to  do  more  than  somewhat  soften  the  chronic 
wants  of  old  age.  Funds  are  in  no  case  suflScient  to  give 
pensions  on  any  impartial  method  of  distribution/' 
''Parish  Church  funds  for  the  sick  and  needy  relieve 
cases  of  distress  and  sometimes  give  weekly  pensions, 
which  just  raise  the  aged  out  of  absolute  poverty."  In 
Weymouth  "about  seventy  aged  receive  Is  6d  or  2«  a 
month  for  extra  comforts  from  Church  funds."  Nearly 
everywhere  some  help  seems  to  come  from  this  source ;  but 
even  where  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  regular  allowances, 
these  do  not  in  any  case  profess  to  do  more  than  eke 
out  other  means  of  livelihood.  In  some  few  places  the 
endowed  charities  are  extensive,  and  give  material  aid  to 
those  who  receive  them.  In  Canterbury,  not  only  have 
"  all  parish  churches  funds  for  relief  in  sickness,  of  which 
the  aged  get  a  full  share,  but  abundant  municipal  and 
parochial  charities  distribute  clothing,  coal,  blankets,  and 
doles.  And  twenty-five  aged  persons  have  pensions  of  £10 
a  year,"  besides  the  seventy-three  provided  for  in  alms- 
houses. A  Windsor  charity  "gives  £10  per  aunum  to  the 
thirteen  oldest  Church  of  England  widows,  and  another,  £6 
to  the  fourteenth;  the  Bread  Charities  are  considerable 
— perhaps  forty  quarterns  a  week."  In  Oxford  and  Head- 
ington,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  parish  clergy 
both  give  pensions  varying  in  amount ;  in  Oxford  "  weekly 
allowances  of  Is  or  2s  are  made,"  and  it  is  calculated  that 
4s  6d  a,  week  is  suflScient  for  an  aged  woman  to  live  on ; 
"  many  do  on  less."  Exeter  also  seems  rich  in  charities. 
"  Church  and  other  endowed  charities,  and  Parochial  and 
Church     and     Chapel     voluntary    charities    amount     to 
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about  £6843.  At  least  four-fifths  of  this  is  spent  on  the  aged 
not  receiving  parish  relief.  The  Hospital  expenditure  is 
£13,996,  of  which  they  get  a  due  share/' 

In  many  places  there  are  doles  or  other  charities  given  in 
money  or  kind,  e.g.  coals,  clothing,  blankets  and  food ;  and 
several  parishes  have  a  system  of  ticket  distribution  for 
meat,  groceries,  coals,  &c.,  while  the  parish  clothing,  coal, 
and  similar  clubs  are  subsidized,  often  liberally,  by  the 
wealthier  in  the  neighbourhood. 

General  Condition. 

*^  Their  lot  is  not  one  of  extreme  distress  .  .  .  the 
heritage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  his  widow,  when 
past  work,  is  still  the  workhouse  or  the  rates."  This 
remark  made  of  the  Mailing  union,  seems  to  sum  up  very 
fairly  the  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  the  whole  district, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  exceptions  certain  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  any  general  statement  applied  to  such 
a  wide  area.  The  dependence  on  out  relief  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  a  great  many  instances,  though  the  amount 
given  often  seems  to  be  quite  inadequate  unless  supple- 
mented from  other  sources,  and  where  the  condition  of 
recipients  attains  to  any  degree  of  comfort  there  is  gener^ 
ally  much  charitable  help  in  addition.  In  Canterbury, 
where  "  all  classes  are  suffering  from  the  present  depressed 
state  of  trade,  most  of  those  receiving  relief  have  only  a 
bare  subsistence ;  some  of  those  not  in  receipt  of  relief  rise 
a  little  above  this,  but  not  all;  most  obtain  from  some 
source  or  other  (earnings,  friends  or  charity)  a  trifle 
beyond  the  parish  pay  of  2«  6d.''  In  the  Chipping  Norton 
union  *^  nearly  all  apply  to  the  Guardians  as  a  right,  and 
receive  a  small  weekly  allowance,  living  with  friends  in  the 
village.  Owing  to  cheapness  of  food,  &c.,  these  are  not 
badly  oft."  In  Newbury,  though  *'  the  cases  of  real  need 
are  comparatively  few,  there  are  many  sad  instances  of 
persons  entirely  dependent  on  parish  pay  and  gifts  from  the 
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charitable^  some,  both  men  and  women,  having  only  1^  a 
week  as  a  certainty  after  paying  rent/'  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  many  other 
phices.  In  Warminster  "  out  relief  (2^  6d  or  3«)  is  partly 
stopped  if  anything  is  earned ; "  in  the  Cranbrook  nnion, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Guardians'  "  allowance  of  2«  6d  to  an 
aged  person  presupposes  occasional  work,  and  help  from 
relatives  (usually  forthcoming)/'  In  a  Cornish  union  "  the 
old,  as  a  rule,  unless  still  earning,  receive  parish  pay,  2«  6c? 
a  week,  and  endure  great  privation.  Man  and  wife  can 
live  on  bs,  and  widows  and  single  women  would  rather  live 
on  2«  6d  than  go  to  the  '  House,'  but  dire  infirmity  and 
sickness  usually  drive  single  men  there."  The  Dover 
account  says  "  that  out  relief  is  very  libei*ally  given,  and 
hence  regarded  somewhat  as  a  right.  Farmers  look  on  it 
as  a  pension  for  old  hands ;  this  may  influence  the  wages 
given." 

In  a  small  number  of  unions  the  conditions  are  entirely 
changed  by  the  almost  complete  refusal  of  out  relief.  All 
the  accounts  agree  that  this  entails  more  or  less  hardship 
on  the  aged,  who  "prefer  starvation  to  the  House,  and 
starve  accordingly ;  "  the  Milton  account  adds :  "  It  encour- 
ages thrift,  and  perhaps  tends  to  raise  wages.  Demand 
for  labour  is  brisk,  and  wages  high,  enabling  men  in  work 
to  help  aged  relatives.  The  steady  and  industrious  do  not 
as  a  rule  end  their  days  in  the  House." 

The  comparative  comfort  of  applicants  and  non-applicants 
for  relief  where  this  is  mentioned,  varies  with  circum- 
stances. ^'  Those  not  applying  generally  have  a  cottage  or 
bit  of  property,  insuflScient  to  maintain  them  in  any  comfort, 
with  which  they  will  not  part ;  these  often  are  very  badly 
off;"  or  again  "  Those  without  parish  pay  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  allotment  or  odd  jobs,  needing  charitable  help 
in  winter;"  and  "Non-applicants  are  fairly  comfortable, 
living  with  children  or  on  savings." 

One  or  two  of  the  accounts  reveal  a  very  depressing  state 
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of  things ;  of  these  the  one  from  Wallingford  is  the  most 
deplorable.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  fairly  prosper- 
ous and  thrifty,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ''  auditor 
(so-called)  of  the  ^  Liberator/  a  very  active  paid  canvasser, 
lived  here,  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  investors," 
and,  througb  its  "  failure,  most  are  now  destitute.  This, 
with  the  ruin  of  most  farmers,  will  cause  unexampled  dis- 
tress this  winter.'*  In  Oxford,  too,  the  conditions  of  life 
seem  to  produce  a  very  unsatisfactory  result ;  said  to  be 
''due  chiefly  to  irregularity  of  work,  lowness  of  labourers^ 
wages,  want  of  thrift,  demoralization  by  indiscriminate  charity 
in  the  past,  the  absence  of  any  industry,  the  aged  being 
chiefly  labourers ;  the  great  tendency  to  idleness,  because 
a  little  odd  money  can  be  picked  up  by  jobbing.  Men, 
too,  are  greatly  dependent  on  women's  earnings,  hence  the 
inducement  to  save  is  very  small ;  very  few  aged  poor  have 
savings,  many  have  not  been  in  clubs.''  But  the  intense 
gloom  of  these  two  accounts  is  exceptional. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  now  as  compared 
with  the  past,  a  change  for  the  worse  is  the  exception^ 
In  Reading  "  their  condition  is  probably  rather  worse  than 
seventeen  years  ago."  In  the  Tavistock  union,  where  the 
mining  industry  is  a  dying  one,  ''  aged  miners  were  better 
off  twenty  years  ago,  as  mines  were  flourishing  then,  and 
masters  could  afford  to  be  generous  to  old  servants ;  "  and 
in  Redruth,  ''  owing  to  the  general  depression,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  low  price  of  tin,  their  condition  is  worse 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years;  remittances 
from  abroad  from  husbands  and  sons  being  one-half  what 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  One  Relieving  Officer  has  1 730 
paupers  in  his  district  against  five  hundred,  twenty  years 
ago."  In  Falmouth,  too, "  the  condition  of  the  old  has  seemed 
gradually  becoming  worse  in  the  last  ten  years ; "  "  they 
seem  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  rates  as  a  right;" 
and  in  the  Bideford  union,  though  "  the  whole  condition 
and   standard  of  living   among  the  poor  is  higher  than 
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twenty  years  ago,  out  relief  has  increased,  and  there  is  not 
nearly  the  same  self-respect  or  unwillingness  to  come  on 
the  rates." 

Elsewhere,  however,  there  has  been  either  little  change 
or  distinct  improvement.  "Steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  then  working-men  never 
thought  of  saving;  all  spare  money  went  in  drink;  now 
cottage  interiors  show  what  education,  cheaper  food  and 
clothing,  better  wages  and  improved  surroundings,  have 
done  for  the  people."  "Wages  have  risen,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  home  has  improved,  but,"  in  this  particular 
union,  "  several  cottages  are  still  in  a  very  bad  state,"  a 
remark,  however,  which  unfortunately  applies  to  other 
places,  though  dwellings,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  water 
supply  have  been  improved  in  many  instances.  In  a  parish 
in  the  Witney  union  "  their  condition  is  improved  from 
what  it  formerly  was ;  cottages  are  on  the  whole  better, 
many  shamefully  bad  ones  having  been  pulled  down. 
Bedding  is  better  (this  being  due  to  an  amended  way  of 
distributing  some  charities).  Everything  except  meat  and 
house  rent  is  cheaper ;  with  meat  they  have  not  much  to  do. 
Wages  are  higher,  but  there  is  far  more  drinking;  forty  years 
ago  (in  Devonshire)  men  received  Is  a  week,  half  paid  in 
barley,  and  never  ate  wheaten  bread ;  here  labourers  now 
get  10«  in  winter,  12«  in  summer,"  and  extra  for  piecework. 
"  They  live  better  than  formerly,  money  having  greater 
purchasing  power;  their  lives  are  brighter  and  happier." 
"  People  are  better  fed,  housed  and  clad,  and  more  con« 
tented  than  eighteen  years  ago,"  and  "  the  aged  share  in 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
class." 
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VII. 

CONSENSUS    OF    OPINION. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  aged  poor^  several  difficulties  are 
apparent.  Not  only  are  there  inherent  differences  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  old  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  interpretation  given  to  such  words 
as  "  employment/'  ^'  thrift,''  and  "  maintenance "  is  not 
always  the  same,  whilst  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  those 
whose  opinions  have  been  quoted,  naturally  has  a  material 
eflFect  upon  their  reports.  Notwithstanding  these  differ- 
ences, however,  the  results  of  this  portion  of  our  inquiry 
yield  a  fairly  clear  outline. 

In  the  matter  of  employment  in  old  age,  countrymen  are 
better  off  than  townsmen,  and  women  than  men  ;  the 
advantage  of  the  women  or  disadvantage  of  the  men  being 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  towns,  or  in  manufacturing  a& 
opposed  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  country,  old  men  keep  their  vigour  longer,  and 
even  when  feeble  or  ailing  can  still  obtain  and  do  some 
agricultural  work.  Whereas  in  towns  they  not  only  break 
down  at  an  earlier  age,  but  are  accounted  "  incapable  '* 
sooner  still.  They  may  not  actually  be  dismissed,  but  if 
any  mishap  breaks  the  thread  of  their  employment  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  of  fifty  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  even 
at  forty-five  it  is,  in  some  trades,  not  easy  to  do  so.  In  one 
way  or  another  effective  working  life  is  ten  years  longer  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town,  or,  speaking  generally,  is  as 
seventy  to  sixty. 

Everywhere  a  good  deal  is  done  for  old  servants.  Their 
care  is  a  recognized  charge  on  all  industrial  undertakings 
of  character  and  long  standing,  and  is  usually  met  by  the 
provision  of  suitable  light  work  at  wages  based  rather  upon 
the  needs  of  the  recipient  than  on  the  value  of  the  services 
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rendered.  This  kindly  social  usage  applies  in  town  as  well 
as  in  country,  but  less  efficiently,  and  at  best  it  is  very  far 
from  complete.  It  depends  mainly  on  industrial  stability  : 
as  to  the  employers,  on  persistence  of  business  management 
in  one  family  or  under  one  tradition;  and  as  to  the  employed, 
on  continuity  of  occupation  under  the  same  master.  These 
factors  are  found  less,  and  increasingly  less,  in  urban  than 
in  rural  communities,  and  the  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
old  is  very  serious. 

Moreover,  excepting  in  some  rural  districts,  there  appears 
to  be  increased  competition  for  such  work  as  the  old  are 
able  to  perform.  In  this  competition  the  old  and  young 
meet,  for  industrial  strength  has  its  second  childhood.  Thus 
if  left  to  take  thtir  chance  amongst  the  economic  forces,  old 
men  can,  as  a  rule,  earn  very  little;  and,  failing  other 
sources  of  maintenance,  rarely  sufficient  to  support  life. 

The  position  of  women  in  old  age  has  probably  always 
been  better  than  that  of  men,  and  the  special  disadvantages 
of  men  at  the  present  time  touch  them  less.  They  may  even, 
in  some  ways,  benefit  indirectly  by  the  latest  developments 
of  industry;  for  when  younger  women  and  girls  are 
employed  in  factories  the  care  of  the  home  falls  naturally 
to  the  old.  It  is  in  home-work,  or  house-work  of  some 
kind,  either  for  those  with  whom  they  live,  or  for  others 
who  in  return  give  them  food  or  a  little  money,  that  the 
great  majority  of  old  women  find  employment.  This 
employment  is,  as  a  source  of  maintenance,  very  closely 
connected  with  assistance  from  children,  and  is  in  its  essence 
social  rather  than  economic.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
provide  a  living. 

Field  work  for  women,  though  still  available  in  some 
places,  is  for  the  most  part  disappearing.  The  hop  and 
fruit-growing  districts,  however,  provide  a  good  deal  of 
employment  at  certain  seasons,  and  this  work  is  available 
for  the  aged  of  both  sexes.  The  old  also  profit  greatly 
from  good  gardens  or  land  let  in  allotments.     These  they 
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can  continue  to  'cultivate,  with  occasional  assistance  from 
younger  and  stronger  arms,  till  the  very  last.  This  resource, 
by  providing  work  well  suited  to  their  condition,  does 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  help  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  being  of  assistance  not  only  to  those 
who  themselves  possess  the  garden  or  land,  but  also  to 
those  who  are  employed  on  the  allotments'  of  others,  and 
who  are  thus  enabled  to  share  in  the  general  benefit. 

With  regard  to  thrift,  the  reports  differ  very  much.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  is  not  the  existence 
of  habits  of  thrifty  but  the  results  of  past  thrift  on  present 
maintenance.  Testing  thrift  in  this  way,  some  witnesses 
exclude  everything  except  accumulated  cash  or  its 
equivalent  in  actual  investments.  The  provision  of  an 
annuity  would  be  included,  but  that,  they  say,  is  never 
done.  Others  recognize  the  subscription  for  benefit  in  case 
of  sickness,  but  would  hardly  count  funeral  benefit. 

On  the  whole,  however,  my  correspondents  have  taken 
a  wider  view  of  the  moaning  of  the  words  ''  thrift " 
and  "  maintenance,"  and  in  this  wider  view  I  should 
concur.  Any  resource,  whether  drawn  on  at  the  moment 
or  not,  I  should  include  under  '' maintenance,'*  and  any 
payment  to  secure  a  provision  in  the  future  under  'thrift." 
But  I  should  not  accept  the  subscription  to  a  "  sharing-out 
or  slate  club ''  as  coming  under  this  definition,  any  more 
than  a  goose  club,  or  one  for  providing  coals  and  blankets 
in  winter.  There  is,  however,  it  must  be  said,  little 
difference  between  a  club  which  confessedly  terminates 
every  year  and  one  which  inevitably  breaks  up  when  it  is 
most  wanted;  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  consciousness  that 
^^  clubs,"  for  the  most  part,  prove  broken  reeds  in  old  age 
that  has  influenced  some  of  my  correspondents  in  the 
rather  gloomy  view  they  tate  as  to  the  results  of  thrift 
in  providing  maintenance  in  old  age,  or  even  in  avoiding  a 
parish  funeral. 

If,  however,  clubs  are  not  to  b3  counted,  there  is  little 

21  * 
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left.     In  many  cases  thrift  begins  and  ends  with  the  sub- 
scription to  a  club. 

The  part  which  these  societies  play  is  very  important ; 
and  however  imperfect  they  may  be  at  present,  the  results 
attained  must  be  recognized  as  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Everywhere  their  use  is  becoming  increasingly  common, 
and  everywhere  the  tendency  is  in  favour  of  sounder 
management.  The  misery  attendant  on  the  breaking  of 
the  old  clubs  has  not  been  suflfered  entirely  in  vain.  The 
young  turn  to  the  large  societies,  and  these  societies  begin 
to  realize  that,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  assured  solvency, 
they  must  establish  their  rules  as  to  benefits  in  old  age 
on  some  more  certain  basis  than  that  which  now  prevails. 

Funeral  benefit  is  nearly  always  a  part,  and  usually  the 
safest  part,  of  the  investment  made  in  subscribing  to  a 
permanent  club.  Moreover,  besides  the  clubs  there  are  the 
popular  Insurance  Companies — notably  the  Prudential — 
whose  agents  are  everywhere,  and  the  bulk  of  whose  poli- 
cies are  for  small  sums,  intended  only  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  ^'respectable  funeral,"  to  which  such  importance  is 
attached  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  great  sacrifices  rather  than  fail  to  maintain  their 
subscription.  Nevertheless,  it  happens  at  times  that  after 
keeping  up  their  payments  for  years  they  drop  out  at  last, 
and  have  to  be  buried  by  the  parish.  In  many  more  cases 
relations  undertake  to  pay  the  premiums,  which  would 
otherwise  lapse. 

With  regard  to  money  savings,  it  is  certain  that  much 
very  natural  reticence  is  preserved.  Some  may  wish  to 
appear  poor  in  order  to  qualify  for  relief,  and  others  may 
fear  they  will  be  sponged  upon  if  they  are  known  to  have 
money  laid  by.  When  the  savings  are  all  spent  the  veil  is 
lifted,  and  then  at  least  we  know  how  insufficient  they 
have  been.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  unknown  sources  of  income  of  some  kind ;  and  death 
occasionally  discloses  a  secret  hoard  which  has  been  too 
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precious  for  use.  As  a  rule^  savings  are  small.  It  is  the 
exception  when  they  reach  a  substantial  sum^  and  are  kept 
together  in  old  age.  Savings  are  most  usual  among  the 
unmarried^  but  to  make^  to  save^  to  keep,  and  to  accumulate 
is  a  rare  combination — a  sort  of  gift  of  character  not  at  all 
common  and  not  in  every  way  desirable.  Cottage  property 
appears  to  be  the  most  favoured  form  of  investment. 

In  some  of  the  Dale  and  Fell-side  parishes  of  the  North 
wo  find  a  thrifty  race,  who  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  our  population.  In  certain  of  the  Northern 
manufacturing  towns  there  is  much  general  saving  by 
means  of  the  various  forms  of  co-operation.  Elsewhere 
savings  are  only  made  by  exceptional  individuals. 

Accounts  vary  greatly  as  to  the  extent  to  which  children 
help  their  parents.  Here  again  some  of  our  witnesses  may 
have  been  inclined  to  ignore  as  a  ^'  source  of  maintenance  " 
casual  assistance  in  money  or  kind,  or  even  the  providing 
of  house  room,  and  have  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  a  regular  money 
allowance  is  granted.  Beyond  this  source  of  disagreement, 
however,  we  must  recognize  a  very  wide  discrepancy  of 
opinion,  which  may  be  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  "  per- 
sonal equation,^*  but  probably  points  also  to  a  real  diversity 
of  fact. 

About  such  allowances  there  is,  as  with  savings,  much 
reticence.  The  amount  received  is  commonly  concealed, 
even  if  the  fact  itself  is  admitted.  Though  it  is  thus 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  assistance 
given,  there  is  general  agreement  on  certain  points. 
Regular  money  allowances  are  the  rarest  form  for  the  help 
to  take,  excepting  where  the  Guardians  enforce  such  con- 
tributions. But  occasional  gifts  of  money  from  children  at 
a  distance  are  not  uncommon.  Rent  seems  at  times  to  be 
paid,  especially  by  daughters  in  domestic  service;  and  sons 
at  sea,  when  unmarried,  generally  send  a  portion  of  their 
pay  to  their  parents.     Otherwise,  especially  in  the  cas2  of 
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women,  by  far  the  most  common  arrangement  is  for  a 
married  son  or  daughter  to  give  the  parent  house-room, 
and  perhaps  food.  This  arrangement  is  less  often  made 
for  old  men.  Women  are  more  useful  in  the  house  and  (as 
we  have  noticed  when  speaking  of  employments)  are  fre- 
quently expected  to  do  something  in  return  for  their  keep. 
Where  the  home  is  poor  the  parent  often  receives  out 
relief,  which  is  paid  into  the  common  stock.  The  combined 
home  is  not  always  a  successful  arrangement.  Temper 
sometimes  interferes,  and  in  other  cases  the  old  feel  them- 
selves to  be  a  burthen. 

In  some  instances  the  old  home  is  kept  going  by  an 
unmarried  son  or  daughter ;  or  a  grandchild  comes  back  to 
help.  In  others,  again,  children  who  marry  still  remain 
at  home,  or  occasionally  they  return  to  it,  and  earnings  are 
clubbed  together.  These  cases  are  generally  those  in 
which  there  are  some  savings  to  inherit,  or  some  furniture, 
or  a  cottage  with  a  good  garden — something  which  makes 
it  desirable  not  to  break  up  the  home. 

A  reason  for  lack  of  money  allowance  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  old  people  are  in  most  cases  themselves 
married,  with  families  of  their  own  to  provide  for ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  the  recognized  thing  that  even  where 
sons  have  been  liberal  in  their  help  up  to  the  time  of 
marriage,  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  them  after- 
wards. Sometimes,  too,  parents  show  a  great  reluctance 
to  seeking  help  from  their  children,  though  quite  willing  to 
accept  it  from  the  parish,  or  to  solicit  it  from  outsiders. 

As  a  rule,  children  have  no  scruple  about  letting  their 
parents  apply  for  out-door  relief,  when  both  they  and  their 
parents  are  poor.  To  allow  them  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
is  a  different  thing.  Sometimes  when  they  are  well  able 
to  afford  a  weekly  allowance,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  make 
it,  they  prefer  to  pay  it  through  the  relieving  officer,  in 
order  that  the  Guardians  may  assess  the  contribution  from 
each  member  of  the  family,  and,  if  need  be,  compel  any 
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unwilling  member  to  pay  his  share.  In  a  few  places 
where  public  opinion  regards  out  relief  as  a  disgrace,  almost 
any  sacrifice  will  be  made  to  support  parents  without  its 
aid ;  but  this  point  of  view  is  the  exception. 

In  some  instances  a  growing  neglect  of  parents  by  their 
children  is  reported,  and  the  early  age  at  which  children 
employed  in  some  industries  become  independent,  is 
indicated  as  having  a  tendency  in  this  direction;  but  in 
many  parts  the  family  tie  is  very  strong,  and  everywhere 
the  poor  show  great  kindness  to  one  another.  It  is 
probable  that  much  help  in  small  ways  is  given,  which 
is  too  irregular  and  too  trifling  to  be  reckoned  as  a  source 
of  income,  yet  which  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  straggling 
lives  of  the  old. 

In  town  and  country  alike  nearly  every  Church  has  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  the  offertories  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  sick  and  poor,  and  of  this  fund  as  well  as 
of  ordinary  private  charity  the  aged  obtain  a  share.  The 
whole  amount  varies  with  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the 
district,  but  in  the  reports  stress  is  almost  invariably  laid  on 
the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  chronic 
wants  of  old  age.  In  many  instances  the  amount  to  dis- 
tribute is  insufficient  to  cope  with  cases  of  sickness  and 
temporary  distress,  and  these  have  the  prior  claim.  Where 
regular  allowances  are  given  to  the  old  the  number  of 
recipients  is  small,  and  the  sum  given,  though  a  very  valu- 
able addition,  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  supple- 
mentary to  other  resources.  Many  parishes  have  dole  or 
other  endowed  charities,  of  which  the  aged  get  a  full  share, 
but  here  again  it  is  exceptional  for  the  amount  given  to 
any  individual  to  exceed  a  few  shillings ;  more  frequently  it 
is  given  in  blankets  or  coals  in  winter ;  sometimes  in  bread. 
In  such  distributions  widows  with  children  are  even  more 
considered  than  the  old. 

It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  in  the  aggregate  a  great 
deal  is  done  either  by  Church  funds  or  private  charity  to 
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supplement  inadequato  incomes  or  the  inadequacy  of  out 
relief. 

In  many  places  nearly  all  recipients  of  out  relief  are  said 
to  have  charitable  holp^  and  in  others  this  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  poor  over  65,  whether  on  the  parish  or  not. 
The  amount  given  may  be  small,  as  is  the  help  from  children, 
but  combined  with  the  usual  measure  of  out  relief  these 
gifts  suffice  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  just  above 
starvation  point. 

The  only  charities  which  afford  adequate  support  are  the 
almshouses,  when  to  house-room  is  added  an  allowance  in 
money.  When  money  is  not  granted  it  is  usual  for  the 
parish  or  charity  to  step  in.  These  refuges  for  the  old, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
are  keenly  competed  for.  In  one  or  two  pla<;es  there  are 
charities  providing  pensions  for  a  considerable  number  of 
old  people,  but  these  are  usually  insufficient  to  secure  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  comfort  provided  by  an  almshouse, 
the  total  amount  of  the  pension  being  rarely  greater  than  the 
sum  granted  in  the  case  of  the  almshouse,  in  addition  to  free 
lodging. 

That  the  old  are  altogether  much  better  off  in  country 
than  in  town  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  They  may  be, 
aud  often  are,  much  pinched  in  the  country,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  actual  destitution  as  in 
the  more  thickly  populated  neighbourhoods.  This  is  no 
new  tendency,  though  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  is  more  marked  now  than  ever  before.  Sir  Frederick 
Eden,  writing  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  says :  "  Manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  the  true  parents  of  our  national 
poor,"*  and,  paradox  though  it  be,  the  sources  of  our  wealth 

*  The  passage  is  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it 
in  full : — 

** When  manufactures  became  firmly  established  it  is  remarkable 

that  the  existence  of  Poor  was  first  noticed  by  the  Legislature 

Manufactures,  although  they  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  nation,  yet 
by  creating  a  necessity  for  free  hands,  and  consequently  enabling  men  to 
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are  still  prolific  of  the  same  sad  progeny.  As  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  Part  I.,  the  facts  that  in 
the  country  every  one  is  well  known,  and  that  personal 
relations  between  rich  and  poor  are  common,  make  it  less 
hopelessly  difficult  to  cope  with  the  poverty  that  exists. 
Cases  of  distress  are  quickly  discovered,  and  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  makes  more  effective  help  possible. 
Moreover  earnings,  as  we  have  seen,  are  more  prolonged. 
Much  higher  wages  are  realized  in  towns,  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ten  years,  or  in  some  cases  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
years  earlier.  In  addition  there  is  not  in  the  country 
the  same  fierceness  of  competition  for  such  work  as  the  old 
can  do.  The  cost  of  living  is  less ;  rents  are  very  much 
lower;  the  chances  of  maintaining  or  securing  a  home 
in  old  age  much  better ;  and  the  advantage  arising  from 
garden  cultivation  very  considerable.  Finally,  out  relief  in 
the  country  is  almost  always  recognized  as  a  resource 
in  case  of  need,  and  is  usually  allowed  to  supplement  small 
earnings  or  the  gift  of  house-room. 

But  though  better  than  in  the  towns,  the  condition  of 
many  if  not  most  old  people,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  in  town 
and  country  alike  the  large  majority  of  the  aged  when  past 

make  use  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  property,  their  own  industry,  subjected 
those,  who  were  in  any  ways  incapacitated  from  availing  themselves  of  that 
fund,  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  starving  independently. 

**  Without  the  most  distant  idea,  therefore,  of  disparaging  the  numberless 
benefits  derived  to  this  country  from  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  result 
of  this  investigation  seems  to  lead  to  this  inevitable  conclusion,  that 
manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true  parents  of  our  national  Poor ;  and 
to  justify  the  (by  no  means  unreasonable  or  captious)  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  it  is  particularly  incumbent  on  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  to  help  to  maintain  them.  To  complain,  however,  that  they 
have,  by  the  inequality  which  industry  must  ever  occasion,  been  the  source 
of  misery  to  some  members  of  the  community,  is  to  complain  of  the  causes 
which  have  raised  us  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  national  prosperity,  and  of 
the  consequences  which  are  necessarily  attached  to  it." — The  State  of  the 
Poor,  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  1797.    Vol.  I.,  p.  61. 
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work  are  deper.dent  on  someone ;  either  on  their  children, 
or  on  the  Guardians^  or  on  the  charitable,  or  on  all  three. 
They  very  often  live  very  hard  lives,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  throughout  is  the  extreme  smallness  of 
their  means  even  when  their  condition  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Dependence  of  large  numbers  on  parish  relief,  in-door  or 
out,  is  general,  though  the  proportion  of  paupers  among  the 
aged  varies  very  greatly  in  different  places;  as  already 
indicated,  there  are  a  few  parishes  where  out  relief  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace,  but  in  most  places  no  stigma  attaches  to 
its  acceptance  by  the  old.  It  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  often  claimed  very  much  as  a  right.  Great 
variety  prevails  in  the  conditions  under  which  out  relief  is 
granted.  In  some  cases  earnings  of  any  kind  are  forbidden, 
in  others  they  are  encouraged,  while  some  again  allow 
casual,  but  not  regular,  earnings  to  be  made.  The  Guardians 
in  some  instances  ignore  club  allowances  in  deciding  the 
amount  of  relief;  in  others  they  are  partly  taken  into 
account,  but  in  some  it  is  complained  that  no  such  '^  en- 
couragement is  given  to  thrift.''  It  is  evident  that  opposing 
principles  are  here  at  work. 

As  regards  entering  the  workhouse,  it  is  the  one  point 
on  which  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  poor. 
The  aversion  to  the  "  House  "  is  absolutely  universal,  and 
almost  any  amount  of  suffering  and  privation  will  be  en- 
dured by  the  people  rather  than  go  into  it.  Loss  of  liberty 
is  the  most  general  reason  assigned  for  this  aversion,  but 
the  dislike  of  decent  people  to  be  compelled  to  mix  with 
those  whose  past  life  and  present  habits  are  the  reverse  of 
respectable  is  also  strongly  felt.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that 
there  is  a  widespread  dread  of  the  separation  of  man  and 
wife.  This  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  as  such  separation,  un- 
less at  the  desire  of  the  old  people  themselves,  is  illegal.  There 
seems,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  effect  they  are  separated. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  married  quarters  are  not  often 
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.demanded^  and  that  where  none  are  provided  it  would  hardly 
occur  to  an  old  couple,  probably  ignorant  of  the  law,  to  make 
such  an  apph'cation.  In  small  workhouses  it  may  well  be 
that,  if  married  quarters  involve  entire  restriction  to  them, 
the  lack  of  other  company  would  make  life  unbearably 
monotonous,  and  so  lead  to  the  offer  if  made  being  refused. 
But  the  main  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
objection  to  the  workhouse  is  a  sentiment.  The  poor  neither 
know  nor  want  to  know  anything  about  it  or  its  regulations. 

In  most  places  the  aged  are  said  to  be  comfortable  and 
contented  in  the  workhouse  when  they  once  make  up  their 
mind  to  go  there,  and  grow  used  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
life  it  offers,  but  its  comforts  have  no  charms  in  anticipa- 
tion. Old  men,  especially  widowers  or  single  men,  accept 
in-door  relief  in  greater  numbers  than  old  women ;  they  are 
less  able  to  manage  for  themselves,  and  relatives  are  less 
willing  to  house  them.  Often  their  powers  are  much  more 
impaired  before  they  seek  relief  of  any  kind. 

There  is  some  clash  of  evidence  as  to  whether  those 
who  receive  out  relief,  or  those  just  above  them  in  the 
social  scale,  who  do  not  receive  it,  are  the  worst  off.  Even 
from  the  same  place  both  are  reported.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  as  to  privations.  We  may  trust  that 
the  struggle  for  independence  brings  a  mental  blessing,  but 
for  those  who  are  trying,  probably  in  vain,  to  keep  a  little 
property  together  and  outwit  fate,  the  struggle  is  often 
utterly  hopeless  as  well  as  very  severe. 

As  to  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that 
most  of  the  worst  destitution  is  due  to  intemperance  or 
vicious  habits,  and  in  some  of  the  large  towns  and  mining 
districts  thriftlessness  and  betting  go  together. 

In  comparing  the  present  condition  of  the  aged  with  that  of 
the  past,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  are  expressed.  In  the 
large  industrial  centres  of  population  they  seem  undoubtedly 
to  be  worse  off  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  next  generation, 
may  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  circumstances,. 
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and  higher  wages  in  youth  may  lead  to  more  adequate 
provision  for  old  age ;  but  at  present  the  aged  are  suffering 
from  the  increased  and  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  and  have  no  such  compensation.  The  very 
changes  which  have  benefited  younger  people  operate  against 
the  old.  Children  are  in  many  cases  better  able  to  help^  but 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  show  less  willingness.  In  some  places 
the  condition  of  the  aged  has  changed  for  the  worse,  owing 
to  the  decay  of  local  industry  or  other  cause  diminishing  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  such  places 
the  proportion  of  the  old  is  always  large.  Everywhere  the 
comparative  comfort  of  their  lives  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  private  help  available,  and  in  this  respect,  with 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  community,  the  aged  poor  have 
gained.  Better  organization  of  charity  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  needs  are  also  said  to  have  largely  tended 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  late  years.  Even  when  no 
particular  change  is  noted,  it  is  thought  that  they  share  in  a 
general  way  in  the  higher  standard  of  comfort  which  prevails 
among  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  and  is  connected  with 
lower  prices  and  "  more  money  stirring.^' 

On  the  whole,  at  any  rate  in  the  country  districts,  the 
balance  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  present,  and 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  compare  our  times  with  the 
state  of  things  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  record  a  still 
more  striking  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
generally,  and  indirectly  if  not  directly  in  that  of  the  aged 
also. 
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TERMS  OF  THE  INQUIRY 

There  is  a  natural  and  very  broad  distinction  between 
urban  and  rural  districts  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  life 
in  old  age,  and  in  seeking  to  understand  tbe  facts,  different 
methods  of  inquiry  come  into  play.  In  small  country 
parishes  everyone  is  known  by  reputation  as  well  as  by 
sight,  and  the  old  especially  are  familiar  figures,  whoso 
lives,  as  seen  by  those  who  dwell  among  them,  involve 
comparatively  few  unknown  quantities. 

All  rural  unions,  and  most  of  those  which  are  mixed 
in  character,  contain  parishes  of  this  description,  having 
only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  A  selection  of  such 
parishes,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  may  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  rural  England.  Such  a 
selection  has  here  been  made,  and  it  is  with  some  of  the 
results  of  an  investigation  on  this  plan  that  I  have  now  to 
deal. 

In  this  portion  of  the  work  we  pass  from  the  union 
to  the  village,  and  so  to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of 
individual  old  people. 

The  investigation  was  suggested  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  D.  Acland  in  1892 ;  the  cost  has  been  shared 
amongst  several  subscribers,  and  the  work  carried  out  by 
me  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender. 
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The  first  inquiries  were  made  by  Miss  Tabor  and  Miss 
Pearce,  who  visited  about  fourteen  villages  for  this  purpose. 
A  preliminary  report  was  printed  for  private  distribution 
in  November,  1892,  and,  being  noticed  by  the  newspapers 
at  the  time,  brought  many  offers  of  help,  of  which  we 
availed  ourselves  in  extending  the  work.  But  as  the  ground 
covered  in  this  way  was  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  we, 
after  consultation  with  the  bishop  in  each  diocese,  com- 
municated with  the  incumbents  of  parishes  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  our  object  being  to  find  and  study 
some  suitable  rural  parish  in  every  union  which  contains 
any  rural  element  at  all.  To  those  incumbents  who  were 
kindly  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  we  sent  instructions 
and  forms  of  schedule,  in  order  to  secure  such  degree  of 
uniformity  of  plan  as  would  enable  us  to  deal  collectively, 
and  to  some  extent  statistically,  with  the  information 
obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  those  over  G5  in  each  parish, 
we  sought  to  obtain  the  following  particulars  for  each  old 
person : — 

(1.)  Age. 
(2.)  Sex. 
(3.)  Occupation. 
(4.)  Health. 

(5.)  Sources  of  maintenance  (viz.  whether  parish,  charity, 
relations,  earnings,  or  private  means,  or  any  com- 
bination of  these). 

(6.)  Whether  in  a  club. 

(7.)  Eent. 

(8.)  Whether  having  a  garden  or  a'lotment. 

(9.)  Family  connections. 

(10.)  General  remarks  on  manner  of  life. 

Our  correspondents  were  part  cularly  asked  t^  include 
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every  person  over  65,  rich  or  poor,  in  their  lists,  although 
many  of  the  particulars  only  refer  to  the  poor.  We  also 
asked  as  to  each  parish  for  general  information  concerning 
the  prevailing  industries,  thrift  agencies,  and  charities,  and 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

In  all  we  have  returns  from  262  parishes,  representing 
231  unions,  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales^  and  most  of 
them  give  information  on  all  these  points. 

In  dealing  with  these  returns  I  shall^  in  the  main^  confine 
myself  to  their  statistical  side.  In  another  volume  Mr. 
Spender  will  more  fully  set  forth  the  picture  they  supply  of 
old  age  as  passed  in  the  country^  and  of  English  village  life 
generally. 

The  total  number  of  old  persons  described  is  9125,  and 
they  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Diocese. 


[Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Durham,  York,] 

North    Bipon,   Wakefield,   Manchester,-   1,514 

Liverpool ^ 

East  Lincoln,  Ely,  Non^'ich,  St.  Albans      1,653 

Midland    \^^^^^\     Lichfield       SouthweU,)    2  201 

(     Peterborough,  Oxford    j 


West  and  Wales  • 


South  and  south- 
west   


Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Llandaff, 
St.  David's 

London,    Canterbury,    Bochester,' 
Chichester,    Winchester,    Salis- 
bury, Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter, 
Truro    


1,284 


-  2,473 


9,125 


Every  part  of  the  country  is  thus  fairly  and  su£Sciently 
represented. 

Of  these  9125  old  persons,  there  are  4450  men  and  4675 
women.  This  proportion  shows  rather  a  smaller  preponder- 
ance of  females  than  is  to  be  found  in  rural  districts  as  a 
whole,  the  average  proportion  being  397  women  to  356 
men. 

Subjoined  are  the  ages  and  condition  as  to  marriage  of 
these  old  people : — 
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Gbnebal  Table. 
Numbcrg — Mai-ried,  Single,  and  Widowed  for  each  age. 


«- 

TD- 

s.- 

»■ 

V. 

Tutsi 

•!. 

„. 

'■ 

M. 

F. 

roui 

V. 

"■ 

p.  H  V 

Married  .. 

SioKle 

Widonofl.. 
Nol  slalcJ 

B78 

7S 
3GB 
16 

700 
111 

539 

1682 
ISO 
737 
U2 

09 
7 

29 
1 

4 

479 

1369 
143 

lOCl 
20 

SI 
3 

43 
1 

357 

33 

271 

b 

300 
52 

407 

557 

1)1 

738 

6 

40  188 
C     31 

53  249 
1        5 

71 
3a 

465 

259 
70 

711 

6 

2.; 

6.S 

Total   ... 

1335 

1355 

2m 

H 

1317 

z 

"i'i 

673|  719 

1398 

100   473 

576 



'"_' 

100 

Summary 

AlIiispS»tal..J. 

Agi'i  not  awed. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

r.t. 

r; 

M.  1    F. 

rot, 

X 

..|.. 

roui 

;; 

2308 
201 
1143 

145'J 

292 

il68 

7 

3767 

3310 
S4 

5( 
C 

43 
1 

128 
16 

103 
23 
114 

509 

231 

38 

133 

1079 

IB 
3 
10 
7-. 

aise'isGa 

216   316 
|]8l'3283 
617]  616 

3998 
531 
34C3 
1133 

,? 

Mot  stated  

12J 

« 

3926 

100 

t450'4O75 

_ 

_ 

The  results  sliown  by  this  table  are  just  what  might  be 
expected.  As  ago  advances,  the  proportion  of  those  married 
steadily  decreases,  from  G3  per  cent,  at  65 — 70  to  25  per 
cent,  at  ages  above  80,  whilst  the  widowed  increase  iu 
almost  exactly  the  same  latio,  the  proportion  of  single  old 
people  remaining  practically  constant.  The  nnmber  of 
married  men  is  considerably  in  excess  of  married  women, 
which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
wives  are  under  C5,  and  so  have  been  omitted,  and  also 
that,  in  a  few  returns,  wives  are  not  particularized.  This  is 
moTO  than  balanced  by  the  large  excess  of  widows  over 
widowers  at  all  ages,  which  ia  indeed  remarkable,  and  it 
may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  old  men  have  been  erroneously 
returned  as  "married,"  although  their  wives  aro  dead,  but 
the  main  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  frequent 
re>marriages  and  earlier  deaths  of  the  men. 
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II. 


SOURCES  OF  MAINTENANCE. 


Tlie  particulars  taken  out  afEord  no  less  than  IG 
variations  and  combinations,  which  are  as  follows.  Opposite 
each  is  stated  the  number  of  those  so  supported,  and  the 
percentage  that  number  bears  to  the  whole  : 


Table  A. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
G. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


n 


♦  » 


»t 


»» 


»» 


ft 


»» 


»» 


»♦ 


f» 


Per  cent. 

or     50  ^ 

51 

61 

3-2 

30 


ft 


ft 


ft 


Parish  only   458 

+  charity  409 

+  relations    402 

-f  charity -+- relations     293 

+  earnings    320 

Charity  only  112)        ^.^ 

+  relations   250)  "            '     ^  '^ 

+  earnings 400) 

-|-  relations  4- earnings 128/ 

Belations  only  480 

+  earnings    309 

+  means    211) 

-|-  earnings  +  means  99  J 

Earnings  only    2,224     ,,24*4^ 

„        H- means    092 

Means  only     2,134 


ft 


ft 


6-8 

5-3 
41 

3-4  J 


ft    70 
.,  23-4 


r      fir*- 


557c 


9,125        1000 


Note, — In  the  case  of  married  couples  supported  or  partly  supported  by 
the  earnings  or  means  of  the  husband,  the  wife  is  classified  with  tha 
husband. 


It  will  be  seen  that  "  earnings  only  ^^  and  "  means  only '' 
each  represent  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  with 
their  combination  ''earnings  -f  means,'*  are  together  55 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  13  combinations  which 
involve  assistance  of  some  kind,  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to 
1  per  cent,  each,  account  altogether  for  45  per  cent. 
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The  figures  may  be  compared  in  another  way.  If  we 
add  up  all  returned  as  receiving  some  parish  relief,  we  find 
there  are  2008  or  22  per  cent. 

If  we  similarly  isolate  all  those  who  are  returned  as 
helped  by  charity,  we  find  1664  or  18  per  cent.  Of  the 
numbers  2008  and  1664,  762  are  in  common,  being  assisted 
by  the  parish  as  well  as  by  charity. 

Those  assisted  by  relations  in  the  same  way  add  up  in 
all  to  2304  or  25  per  cent.,  and  again  there  is  overlapping, 
this  time  to  the  extent  of  1139,  being  those  who  are  also 
helped  by  the  parish  or  by  charity. 

Those  who  earn  money  add  up  to  4244  or  46  per  cent., 
but  of  this  number  1328  have  in  addition  to  earnings  some 
charitable  or  other  assistance. 

Finally  3136,  or  35  per  cent.,  have  means ;  but  of  them 
692  also  earn  money,  and  310  are  helped  by  their 
relations. 

Put  in  tabular  form  we  get  the  following  statement  on 
this  plan : — 

Table  B. 

Per  cnt- 

Parish  ...    2,008[('°«J"'^8*'^=°PP«'^^»'«<'''yl=  2,008  22 

(     otner  means) j         ' 

Caiarity         ...       «)2|  +  J^2_^^;»^«»|«»««PP»'^'>yj=l,CC4         18 

Relations      ...    1.166  {^^nKrcharitr"''"!^'^^^  ^' 

Earnings      ...    2.916  (  + ^^^S  who -^l-^C^^  *« 

Means  ...    2034  { +ra°c'Cuy73^ffl}  =  3.136  85 

9.125 

Paupers  belonging  to  the  villages,  but  residing  in  the 
nnion  workhouse,  are  of  course  not  included;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  any  temporary  or  medical  aid  would  be 
disregarded  as  not  amounting  to  ''a  source  of  maintenance." 
We  may,  therefore,  compare  the  22  per  cent,  shown  in  these 
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villages  with  tlie  24  or  25  per  cent,  of  old  people  receiving 
out  relief  in  Rural  Unions  generally.  (See  Part  I.)  The 
parishes  from  which  our  returns  are  drawn  are  thus  shown 
to  be  slightly  above  the  average ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  be  specimens  of  the  well-cared- 
for  rather  than  the  reverse.  In  any  case  the  divergence 
from  the  average  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  that  the  other  figures  also  represent  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  :  namely,  that  a  full  half  of  the  old 
in  country  districts  are  entirely  supported  by  their  earnings 
or  their  means,  while  the  rest  are  maintained  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  their  relations,  by  charity,  and  by 
the  parish  acting  in  every  possible  combination,  eked  out 
in  some  cases  by  partial  earnings.* 

The  amount  received  in  out-door  relief  is  usually  about 
2«  6(1  a  week,  seldom  falling  below  2«  or  rising  above  Ss. 
With  the  old  it  is  generally  given  in  money,  but  sometimes 
may  be  made  up  of  so  much  money  and  a  loaf. 

The  assistance  received  by  way  of  charity  is  probably  a 
smaller  and  certainly  a  less  definite  contribution  to  main- 
tenance than  the  parish  allowance,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
liness of  village  life,  small  gifts  play  a  part  in  soflening 
the  harder  corners  of  life  which  the  bare  figures  would 
inadequately  express. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  outside  aid,  help  from  relatives  is 
in  every  way  the  most  important — ^larger  in  percentage  of 
cases,  and  certainly  larger  also  in  solid  results,  but  it  too 
is  more  often  given  in  kind  than  in  cash.  Some  idea  of 
its  character  may  be  formed  from  the  account  which  will  be 

*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  resident  population  over  65, 
of  whatever  class,  comes  into  view,  not  the  poor  or  working  classes  only.  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  that  the  lists  of  old  people  may  not  be  quite  complete 
or  accurate,  and  that  any  omissions  would  apply  rather  to  the  well-to-do 
than  to  the  poor.  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  serious 
error  is  probable.  There  is  room  also  for  inaccuracy  as  to  age,  but  in  this 
respect  the  census  itself  will  hardly  be  more  correct. 
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given  of  typical  villages  and  the  lives  of  typical  old  people, 
A  good  deal  of  money  is  supplied  either  through  the 
Guardians  or  in  direct  combination  with  them  by  way  of 
bargain.  When  the  Guardians  give  relief,  but  collect  all 
the  money  from  sons  who  are  liable,  the  recipient  counts 
nevertheless  as  a  pauper.  It  may  be  wondered  why  in 
such  a  case  the  relations  do  not  make  their  allowances 
direct.  It  seems  that  some  authority  is  needed  to  adjust 
the  proportions  to  bo  paid  and  secure  payment  from  those 
who  may  bo  more  ready  to  promise  than  perform,  and  the 
Guardians  are  consequently  appealed  to  {vide  ante  326). 

With  regard  to  earnings  and  means,  which,  even  with  the 
old,  are  the  principal  sources  of  maintenance,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  amounts  are  often  very  small  and  the 
possession  of  them  not  incompatible  w^ith  much  poverty. 
In  this  respect  there  may  often  be  little  to  choose  between 
the  lot  of  the  independent  and  the  assisted. 

No  question  was  asked  as  to  amount  of  earnings,  but  in 
many  cases  the  information  was  supplied  voluntarily,  and 
when  so  supplied  it  may  probably  bo  trusted ;  an  analysis 
of  these  cases — all  of  which  of  course  refer  to  the  working 
classes — gives  the  following  as  the  earnings  of  548  old 
men,  divided  according  to  age — 


65 

— 

70 

— 

75 

— 

Total. 

Under  6* 

19 
69 
72 
73 
34 

Per  cut. 
8 
23 
28 
28 
13 

21 
69 
53 
38 
17 

Per  cut. 
11 
32 
28 
20 
9 

32 
33 
21 
12 
5 

Per  cut. 
31 
32 
20 
12 
6 

72 
161 
146 
123 

6G 

Pcrcnjt, 
13 

Bs—lOt 

28 

12* 

27 

13<— 16«  

22 

Over  16« 

10 

Total 

257 

! 

100 

188 

100 

103 

100 

548 

100 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  68  per  cent,  of  the  old 
men  who  earn  money  are  paid  12*  or  less  per  week,  the 
proportion  being  59  per  cent,  from  65  to  70 ;  71  per  cent. 
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from  70  to  75,  and  83  per  cent,  over  75.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  rates  given  allow  fully  for  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. They  must  rather  be  taken  as  rates  of  pay  when  in 
work.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  wages  of  the 
old  when  most  regular  are  usually  least  economic ;  that  is, 
contain  the  largest  portion  of  charitable  element. 

Taking  the  districts  separately  we  get  the  following  as 
the  proportionate  rates  of   earnings  of  this  body  of   old 


men- 


Earnings  of  Men  over  65. 


North. 

Midlaiul. 

Smith  and 
South-West. 

West  antl  Wales. 

Total. 

Under  5«  ... 

5<— 10« 

12« 

13«— 16»   ... 
Over  1C<  ... 

16 
14 
7 
21 
19 

77 

Pr.  ct. 
21 
18 
9 
27 
25 

25 
79 
95 
64 
22 

Pr.  ct. 

9 
28 
33 
22 

8 

24 
39 
31 
26 
11 

Per  cnt. 
18 
30 
24 
20 
8 

7 
19 
13 
12 

4 

Per  cnt. 
13 
35 
23 
22 
7 

72 
151 
146 
123 

56 

Pr.  ct. 
13 
28 
27 
22 
10 

Total 

100 

285 

100 

131 

100 

55 

100 

548 

100 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

North    48  not  exceeding  12«,  and  25  over  16«. 

Midland  70  „  8 

South  and  south-west...  72  „  8        ,, 

West  and  Wales 71  „  7 


The  basis  may  be  insufficient,  but  it  would  seem  that, 
except  in  the  North,  where  conditions  are  much  better,  the 
earnings  of  the  old  are  pretty  regular.  The  large  propor- 
tion in  the  North  earning  less  than  hs  is  peculiar ;  half  of 
them  are  over  75. 

In  only  110  cases  were  the  earnings  of  women  given,  and 
of  these  only  five  exceeded  6^;  about  half  are  stated  as 
earning  less  than  2^. 
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SOUBCES  OF  MAINTE^'A^'CE  !!<  DIFFEBENT  DISTBICTS. 

Following  np  the  sources  of  maintenaDce  of  the  old  ia 
raiiona  parts  of  the  country,  we  obtain  the  following  table : 

Sources  of  Maintenance. — ^Table  A. 
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Or  if,  as  before,  we  include  under  each  heading  all  the 
overlapping  cases,  we  have  the  following : — 

Sources  of  Matutenancc, — Table  B. 
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As  in  tlio  general  statistics  (Part  I.),  we  find  the  East  tlie 
worst  district  for  pauperism.  It  has  not  the  highest  per- 
centage for  ^'  parish  only,"  but  in  all  the  combinations  of 
parish  relief  with  charity,  or  help  from  relations  or  earnings, 
the  East  stands  pre-eminent.  Nor  is  there  a  less  reliance 
on  any  of  these  sources  unmixed  with  parish  relief.  The 
difference,  as  compared  to  other  districts,  lies  entirely  in 
the  small  proportion  of  those  who  have  means,  there 
being  only  26  per  cent,  of  these  in  the  East,  in  place  of 
37  per  cent,  in  the  West,  and  46  per  cent,  in  the  North. 
The  pauperism  of  the  East  is  thus  shown  to  be  the 
culmination  of  its  general  poverty. 

The  Midland  district,  which  here  stands  next  for  pauperism, 
is  next  also  (in  reverse  order)  for  means.  It  is  strongest 
in  the  support  of  relations,  being  especially  remarkable  for 
the  combination  of  outside  charity  with  the  assistance  of 
relatives.  The  West  and  South  stand  low  on  the  list  for 
charity,  but  otherwise  follow  pretty  closely  the  average  for 
the  whole  country.  Throughout  there  is  a  very  close  agree- 
ment with  the  degree  of  pauperization,  shown  by  the  oflScial 
statistics,  and  especially  we  find  as  before  a  marked  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  the  North.  In  the  general  statistics  the 
North  shows  only  12  per  cent,  of  out  relief;  here  the  figure 
is  13.  The  proportion  who  receive  charity  and  help  from 
relatives  is  also  low  in  the  North,  whereas  those  who  earn 
money,  and  especially  those  who  combine  earaings  with 
means,  or  are  altogether  independent  of  earnings,  are 
proportionately  numerous. 

Looked  at  in  a  general  way  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
proportion  assisted  by  relatives  and  the  proportion  who  are 
still  earning  something,  vary  but  little,  being  everywhere 
about  one-fourth  for  those  who  look  more  or  less  to  their 
relations,  and  one-half  for  those  who  still  do  some  work ; 
while  of  these  workers  it  seems  that  everywhere  about  one- 
half  (or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  old  people)  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  earnings. 
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SOURCES   OF   MAISTESANXE   AT   DIFFEREST   AGES. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  increasiag  age  on  the 
proportions  assisted  or  indepeudent,  I  submit  the  following 
table.  In  it  I  have  treated  as  supported  by  the  pariah  all 
who  receive  any  parish  relief,  and  by  charity  and  relations 
all  not  on  tho  parish  who  receive  help,  and  so  on  with 
earnings  and  means,  taking  for  each  the  net  number 
remaining  after  deducting  those  who  have  already  been 
counted.  The  result  is  a  division  of  the  whole  9125  old 
persons  into  four  groups  according  to  maintenance,  and  a 
subdivision  of  these  groups  aceordiug  to  age  and  sex. 

1 .  Assisted  by  parish. 

2.  Assisted  by  charity  or  relations,  and  not.  by  parish. 

3.  Supported   by  earnings,   without  parish   or  other 

assistance. 

4.  Supported  by  means  only. 


General    Table. 

Numhert  relying  upon  Parish,  Charity  and  Belatiovs,  Earnings  i 
for  each  age. 
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Summary. 
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1.  I'arieh  relief. 
It  seems  that  of  those  irhose  ages  are  given  only  11  per 
cent,  receive  relief  between  65  and  70,  the  rate  rising  to  18  per 
cent,  between  70  and  75,  to  31  i  per  cent,  between  75  and  80, 
and  being  finally  35  per  cent,  over  80.  These  fignrea  tend 
to  con6rm  those  already  worked  out  in  Part  I.  from  the 
official  statistics.  We  found  that,  taking  the  whole  country, 
the  proportion  of  paupers  at  each  age  was  probably  about 
20  per  cent,  from  C5  to  70,  30  per  cent.  70  to  75,  and 
nearly  40  per  cent,  after  75.  These  percentages,  however, 
included  in-door  relief  and  medical  assistance,  and  counted 
every  one  who  had  had  any  relief  in  the  12  months,  whereas 
the  figures  given  above  are  for  permanent  out  relief  only, 
and  therefore  on  a  lower  level.  Moreover,  the  comparison 
is  imperfect,  because  our  present  figures  are  for  country 
districts  only,  whereas  the  general  figures  are  for  the  whole 
population.  The  effect  of  increasing  age  on  pauperism  is 
shown  equally  and  similarly  by  both  series  of  figures. 

2.  Gharitalle  relief  or  kelp  from  Belalions. 
We  see  further  (from  table,  page  346),  that  the  proportion 
of  those  who  are  aided  by  charity  or  by  their  relationa 
increases  steadily  as  age  creeps  on,  being  21  per  cent, 
between  65  and  70,  and  rising  to  2ti,  294,  and  3*  per  cent, 
at  each  successive  age  period. 
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3 — 4-.  Eamtnga  or  means. 

The  proportiona  of  the  Bclf-supported  at  each  age  are,  of 
course,  the  reverse  of  those  who  are  not  self-supported. 
At  05 — 70,  those  who  earn  their  own  living  aro  53  per 
cent. ;  five  years  later  the  proportion  falls  to  32  per  cent., 
and  five  years  later  again  to  ISJ  per  cent.,  while  over  80 
only  4  per  cent,  keep  themselves.  These  proportions 
include  those  who  rely  partly  on  work  and  partly  on  means, 
but  exclude  such  as  eke  out  suiall  earnings  by  charitable  or 
other  assistance.  Finally,  of  those  living  entirely  on  their 
own  means,  there  are  at  65 — 70,  15  perceut.  j  at  70 — 75, 
24  per  cent.j  at  75 — 80,  204  per  cent.;  and  over  80,  27 
per  cent.  These  are  mostly  working  people,  and  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  as  age  comes  on  indicates  the 
gradual  cessation  of  work  and  the  falling  back  upon 
savings. 

In  considering  the  proportions  relying  npon  the  parish, 
charity,  &c.,  both  sexes  have  been  taken  together,  but  sex 
makes  a  very  considerable  diSerence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
subjoined  table. 


Effect  of  Age  on  each  Sex  separaleli/. 
Peretntagu. 
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Summary. 
PerceTttaga, 


Chuilj  and  relations 
EUTUDgH  

Total 


All  a««  sUtal.    Agi 


100    lOO 


From  this  table  we  find  tbat  for  the  whole  of  those 
whose  ages  are  stated,  the  proportioii  of  women  receiring 
parish  assiBtonce  is  Dearly  twice  that  of  the  men,  being  as  26 
is  to  14.  The  proportion  of  women  is  more  than  doubled 
with  increasing  years,  being  16  per  cent,  at  65 — 70,  and 
rising  to  41  per  cent,  after  80 ;  but  the  proportion  of  men 
is  multiplied  five  times,  rising  from  51  per  cent,  at  65—70 
to  28  per  cent,  over  80. 

As  to  those  assisted  by  charity  or  relations,  for  all 
whose  ages  are  given  the  proportion  of  women  is  31  per 
cent,  and  of  men  21  per  cent.,  but  that  of  assisted  women 
shows  only  a  small  increase  with  age,  from  28  to  35  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  the  men  again  increases  more 
rapidly  with  age,  being  15  per  cent,  at  65—70,  and  rising 
to  32  per  cent,  after  80. 

These  figures  show  clearly  the  poor  man's — or  poor 
woman's — progress.  Below  65  comparatively  few  men 
have  out-door  relief — between  65  and  70  only  5i  per  cent. ; 
and  this  proportion  rises  gradually  with  advancing  years 
to  28  per  cent.  Those  who  are  helped  by  their  relations  or 
by  charity,  and  not  at  all  by  the  parish,  are  at  first  more 
numerous  than  the  paupers,  but,  even  so,  from  65  to  70  are 
only  15  per  cent. ;  the  proportion  increases  with  e^e,  and 
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for  old  men  over  80  reaches  32  per  cent.  The  lives  oE  old 
women  follow  just  the  same  downward  course,  hat  their 
greater  helplessness  causes  them  to  seek  aid  earlier,  auil 
the  propoi'tion  of  those  assisted  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
men  at  every  age;  extreme  old  age,  however,  tends  to 
equalize  the  sexes  to  some  extent. 

As  to  earnings  and  means,  we  find  that  there  is  a  mnch 
larger  proportion  of  old  men  than  women  at  every  age 
living  on  earnings,  whilst  as  to  means  the  position  of  the 
sexes  is  to  some  extent  reversed.  The  figures  are,  however, 
confused  by  the  inclusion  of  wives  under  the  different 
headings ;  and  the  following  analysis  of  the  returns  has 
therefore  been  raudo,  in  order  to  separate  wives  from 
spinsters  and  widows : — 


Proportions  of  Married  to  Widows  or  Single  Women  at  each  age  according 

to  sources  of  maintenance. 
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It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  how  few  of  the  old 
women  entirely  support  themselves.  Of  widows  and 
the  unmarried  only  8  per  cent,  appear  as  maintained  by 
earnings.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  does 
not  represent  the  proportion  of  those  actually  earning 
something ;  as  a  rule  they  earn  a  little,  but  their  living 
being  eked  out  by  help  of  somo  kind   they  are  primarily 
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returned  under  the  heading  either  of  pariah,  charity,  or 
relations,  and  uot  under  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  siogle  women  or  widows  living  on  their  means 
is  considerable — 20  to  25  per  cent,  at  each  age,  as  against 
an  average  of  16  per  cent,  for  married  women.  The  bulk 
of  the  former  are  widows  who  have  had  an  independence 
left  them  by  their  hnsbands.  Otherwise,  as  to  ages, 
we  see,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  that  no  women 
over  80  are  entered  under  earnings,  and  that  the  number 
who  are  so  supported  by  their  own  efforts  decreases  from 
20  per  cent,  nt  G5  to  4  per  cent,  at  75. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  as  to  effect  of  age 
on  means  of  support  is  provided  by  the  following  table,  ia 
which  the  sexes  are  taken  together : — 

Proportionate  effect  of  Age  on  the  Sexea. 
Ptrcentaget. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  there  are  48  men  to 
52  women,  and  amongst  those  whose  ages  are  given  48 J  to 
51  i ;  but  the  proportion  varies  according  to  age,  being  equal 
at  65 — 70,  with  a  slight  surplus  of  women  at  70 — 75  and 
75 — 80,  and  a  great  preponderance  of  that  sex  after  80. 

If  we  analyze  these  figures  according  to  maintenance  we 
find,  with  regard  to  those  whose  ages  are  given,  that  there 
are  twice  as  many  women  as  men  on  the  parish,  and  half  as 
many  again  assisted  by  charity,  while  of  those  who  live  on 
earnings,  there  are  about  twice  as  many  men  as  women. 

Taken  again  in  the  groups  of  ages,  the  proportion  of 
women  on  the  parish  is  greatest  at  65 — 70,  when  there  are 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  there  are  men,  and  least  at 
75—80,  when  there  are  only  80  per  cent,  more  women  than 
men.  The  number  of  women  who  receive  charity  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  men  at  65—70,  the  difference  becoming 
much  less  as  age  increases.  Again  the  figures  show  that 
women  come  sooner  for  assistance  than  men  and  also  that 
they  then  live  longer. 

General  Summabt. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  maintenance 
of  the  old  in  country  places  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : — 

Half  (or  rather  more)  are  self-supporting. 

About  one-fourth  obtain  help  from  relations  or 
friends,  or  charity,  but  do  not  receive  parish 
reUef. 

The  remaining  fourth  receive  out  relief. 

Those  in  the  workhouses  (not  a  very  large  number)  are 
omitted  in  this  calculation. 
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CLUB  MBMBEB3HIP  AT  EACH  AQE. 

It  is  interesting  to  sec  to  wliat  extent  benefit  societies  toach 
upon  condition  oF  the  old  at  different  age  periods.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  for  eacli  age,  as  well  as  for  those  whose 
age  is  not  stated,  the  proportion  o£  club  members,  of  those 
whose  clubs  have  broken  upj  and  of  those  who  have  not 
been  in  any  club.  By  club  ia  meant  one  that  in  return 
for  money  subscribed  provides  benefits  in  case  of  death, 
sickness,  or  old  age.  The  benefits  are  usually  for  sickness 
or  death — rarely  for  old  age.  Clothing  or  coal  clubs  are 
not  included. 


Numbers  of  Club  Members,  §-e.,  at  each  Age, 
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Only   18  per   cent,   of  the  men  are  returned   as   club 
members,  or  if  we  omit  those  whose  ages  are  not  stated  ; 
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as  being  most  of  them  above  tbe  working-class,  tlie  pro- 
portion is  21i  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  small  proportion, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  includes  all  kinds  of 
provident  clubs — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  certain 
that  the  proportion  amongst  younger  men  is  very  much 
larger,  and  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it  is  confidently 
— perhaps  too  confidently — expected  that  the  old  who  are 
included  will,  from  now  onwards,  and  from  year  to  year, 
increase,  till  they  at  length  share  fully  in  the  advantages  of 
this  form  of  thrift.  That  we  find  a  considerably  larger  per- 
centage at  65 — 70  than  at  over  80,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
proportion  at  intermediate  ages,  may  be  held  to  confirm 
this  hopeful  view;  but  it  may  also  be  taken  as  showing 
that  with  increasing  age  club  membership  slips  away. 

The  number  returned  of  those  whose  club  has  broken  up 
is  about  13  per  cent,  of  all  who  are  or  have  been  club 
members.  It  is  9  per  cent,  under  70,  and  about  15  per 
cent,  for  all  ages  above  70.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  information  is  quite  complete,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  true  proportion  of  broken  to  solvent  clubs  would  be 
much  larger  than  here  recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  improving  character 
of  existing  clubs. 

As  to  those  who,  having  been  in  clubs,  have  ceased  to 
belong  through  their  own  neglect,  we  have  no  information. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  life  lapsing  is  very  common,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  after  65.  It  is  the  club  that  desires  to 
rid  itself  of  old  members,  while  the  old  members  cling 
closely  to  what  is  for  them  a  clear  advantage. 
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VI. 
HEALTH  AT  EACH  AGE. 
n  Good  and  Bad  Sealtk  at  each  Age. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the 
whole,  37  per  cent,  of  the  old  have  "good"  health  and 
23  per  cent,  more  are  credited  with  "fair"  health,  or 
together  60  per  cent.  The  proportion  with  "  good  "  health 
falls  from  48  per  cent,  at  65—70  to  37  per  cent,  at  70—75 
and  27  per  cent,  at  75 — 80.  A  very  regular  progression,  bnt 
after  80  things  get  no  worae. 

23  * 
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The  proportion  with  "  fair "  healtli  does  not  vary  from 
65  to  80j  being  uniformly  23  or  24  per  cent.,  but  falls  after 
80  to  17  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  those  whose  health  is 
either  good  or  fair  decrease  with  Increasing  age  from  71 
per  cent,  to  45  per  cent. 

Those  with  "indifferent"  health  are,  on  the  whole,  28 
per  cent.,  and  those  with  "bad"  health  12  per  cent.  The 
proportion  with  "indifferent"  health  rises  aa  age  comes  on 
from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.,  and  of  those  with  "bad" 
Health  from  9  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  or  together,  from 
29  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent. 

It  we  pursue  this  question  further  as  to  sex  we  find  that 
at  every  age  from  60  upwards  the  proportion  of  men  in 
good  health  is  greater  than  of  women.  With  "fair  health" 
and  with  actually  "  bad  health  "  the  sexes  are  more  nearly 
eqnal,  but  "  indifferent "  health  is  a  description  particularly 
applicable  to  women  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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It  is  remarkable  that  "bad"  health  is  much  more  rife 
amongst  those  whose  age  is  not  stated.  This  may  be 
because  illness  has  a  tendency  to  supersede  age.  Years 
are  not  considered,  and  begin  to  pass  nnuumbered. 
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VII. 

SUMMIT  OF  INFORMATION  FROM  RURAL  PARISHES  IN  EACH 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION. 

The  general  information  and  remarks  on  tlie  manner  of 
life  of  tlie  country  people  contained  in  the  village  reports 
refer  to  all  ages,  and  not  to  old  age  alone.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  in  the  country  depends  very  closely  on 
their  surroundings.  In  village  life  the  old  are,  and  are  felt 
to  be,  a  common  burthen — a  burthen  on  the  community. 
Ties  of  blood  and  ties  of  friendship  make  a  network 
of  support  on  which  the  aged  poor  rest,  irrespective  of 
such  private  or  public  charity  as  may  be  available  in 
addition. 

The  following  summary  aims  at  describing  roughly  the 
general  conditions  of  rural  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
the  position,  opportunities  and  advantages  such  as  they  are 
which  the  aged  poor,  under  these  conditions,  may  enjoy. 

North. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Newcastle  we  have  only  four  reports. 
Agricultural  wages  in  this  district  are  higher  than  else- 
where in  England,  being  16s  to  22a  a  week,  with  house 
accommodation  generally  free.  Good  gardens  are  the  rule, 
and  use  of  grass  land  is  granted  occasionally.  No  allotments 
are  mentioned.  Labourers  being  hired  annually,  move  about 
— a  practice  which  tells  against  club  organization — ^and 
savings  banks  are  the  commonest  form  of  thrift.  There 
are  very  few  endowed  charities,  and  not  many  paupers, 
and,  on  the  whole,  very  little  poverty ;  such  is  a  summary 
of  these  four  reports. 

The  Diocese  of  Durham  furnishes  six  reports.  Agricul- 
tural wages  are  18^,  with  a  house.  Yearly  hiring  tends  to 
prevent  the   settlement  of  old  people.      Some  are   coal- 
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mining  villages,  where  the  men  are  all  members  of  a 
Miners*  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  giving  a  pension  in  old 
age.  Elsewhere  the  younger  men  are  mostly  members  of 
the  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  or  Druids,  but  in  some  cases 
have  only  village  sharing-out  clubs.  In  one  village  there 
are  almshouses  for  the  old  and  feeble ;  others  have  small 
annual  doles  and  Church  charities,  or  none  at  all.  Where 
Poor  Law  is  mentioned,  out  relief  is  freely  given. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  there  are  nine  reports,  of 
which  eight  give  details.  The  parishes] consist  chiefly  of 
grazing  land  and  many  small  holdings,  sometimes  held  for 
generations  by  the  yeoman  class.  Population  is  decreasing 
in  numbers,  but  is  not  poor.  The  younger  men  migrate  into 
the  towns.  Wages  are  about  18«a  week,  or  else  £20  to  £24? 
a  year,  mth  board  and  lodging.  Most  of  the  villages  have 
flourishinjy  branches  of  the  Oddfellows  :  one"makes  use  of  a 
solvent  country  club,  but  from  two  parishes  we  hear  that  very 
few  are  members  of  any  club.  Four  of  the  villages  have 
charitable  bequests  of  from  £10  to  £70  a  year,  given  in 
bread  and  doles,  and  one  has  almshouses.  A  good  deal  of 
private  charity  is  mentioned.  Two  of  the  eight  have  no  funds 
with  which  to  meet  distress  beyond  the  Church  offertory. 
Poor  Law  administration  varies  :  in  two,  ^^  strict  investiga- 
tion" and  "discretion"  are  mentioned;  the  others  who  report 
on  this  point  are  "fairly  liberal "  or  "  give  out  relief  freely.'* 

From  theDioce.se  of  Riponvire  have  thirteen  reports,  all  of 
which  depict  a  rather  favourable  state  of  things.  "  People 
careful  and  thrifty."  "  People  well-to-do  and  well  cared 
for."  "  People  well  looked  after  and  comfortably  housed." 
"  Young  people  leave  the  village,  but  send  money  to  help 
parents  and  relations."  "  Price  of  labour  kept  up  by 
proximity  of  manufacturing  towns."  "Very  few  poor." 
Small  holdings  are  common,  and  cows  sometimes  kept. 
Agricultural  wages,  lo8  to  IBs.  Considerable  savings  are 
made  in  Post-ofl5ce  or  Penny  banks.  Clubs  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  several  are  mentioned  as  having  failed.    Many  of 
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the  villages  have  small  endowed  charities  distributed  in 
coal  or  minute  money  doles  at  Christmas.  None  have  any 
large  endowments,  and  some  have  the  offertory  'only. 
Poor  Law  administration  varies.  ^^  Out  relief  to  those  who 
show  they  can  live  comfortably/^  says  one.  "  Out  relief 
granted  whenever  possible/'  says  another.  "Out  relief 
given  irregularly/'  says  a  third.  Several  report  "Free 
out  relief/'  and  only  one  that  the  administration  is  *^  rather 
strict."  From  one  village  we  hear  "  People  independent ; 
will  not  go  into  the  House  or  ask  for  relief."  This  last  is 
a  moor-land  parish,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly 
small  farmers,  who  eke  out  a  living  by  field  labour.  Wages 
in  this  case  are  20«  a  week.  The  rent  of  the  moor  is 
divided  amongst  the  freeholders. 

The  Diocese  of  York  is  represented  by  twelve  villages,  of 
which  nine  give  details.  Except  in  one  instance,  where  work 
is  scarce  and  intermittent,  there  is  not  much  poverty.  In 
one  "  cottages  built  by  labourers  for  their  own  use "  are 
mentioned,  in  another  *'  many  live  in  cottages  belonging  to 
Friendly  Societies."  Agricultural  wages  are  15^  to  18.*?, 
or  in  some  cases  9*  to  10«  with  meals  provided.  In  harvest 
they  get  full  wages  and  meals  besides,  but  one  report 
states  that  there  are  often  deductions  for  wet  days. 
The  Village  Friendly  Societies  are  reported  as  financially 
weak.  The  younger  men  belong  to  branches  of  the  large 
societies.  Doles  are  mentioned  several  times,  and  in  one 
case  as  much  as  £90  is  distributed.  One  village  has  alms- 
houses. In  six  cases  out-relief  is  reported  as  freely  or 
liberally  given,  and  in  a  single  instance  as  restricted.  The 
rest  say  nothing  on  this  subject. 

From  the  Diocese  of  WaJcefield  we  have  only  one  report. 
In  that  village  the  people  are  of  independent  character, 
and  extreme  poverty  is  unknown.  It  lies  in  a  manu- 
facturing district,  and  there  are  quarries  and  ironworks. 
Wages  are  thus  from  18*  to  30a  for  men,  and  women  make 
125  to  lis  in  the  mills.     There  are  sick  clubs  in  connection 
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with  the  mills,  and  money  is  saved  by  means  of  co-operative 
societies.    Out  relief  is  freely  given. 

There  are  six  returns  from  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  Not 
much  poverty  is  reported.  Agricultural  wages  are  usually 
16s  to  18s  a  week,  or  10^  with  food.  One  report  says  good 
cottages  and  gardens  are  much  wanted.  One  village  has 
no  clubs  or  friendly  societies.  In  the  others  they  are  good 
and  solvent.  A  considerable  amount  of  charity  is  reported 
in  one  case,  and  all  have  dole  funds  which  vary  from 
£4  to  £40.  Out  relief  is  "  pretty  free,"  except  in  one  case, 
and  that,  curiously,  is  the  village  without  any  clubs. 

There  is  no  report  from  the  Liverpool  diocese. 

East. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  we  have  eight  reports,  all  fairly 
favourable.  Work  is  reported  as  plentiful,  and  where  the 
cottagers  have  no  allotments  they  have  good  gardens.  Pigs 
are  frequently  kept.  Wages  are  2s  to  2s  6d  s.  day,  with 
extra  in  harvest.  Some  receive  10s  with  cottage  and  an 
allowance  of  coals  and  bacon.  Road  mending  is  mentioned 
at  10s  a  week  (this  would  probably  be  for  an  old  man). 
Some  villages  have  no  club,  but  when  this  is  so  there  are 
branches  of  the  large  societies  available  in  neighbouring 
places.  Some  of  the  clubs  are  reported  unsound.  Other 
savings  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  Five  of  the  villages  have 
endowments  distributed  in  doles.  One  divides  £180  a 
year  in  this  way,  another  £50,  and  another  £25.  The  rest 
are  smaller  sums.  In  one  village  beef  and  coals  are 
given  at  Christmas.  Another  speaks  of  much  assis- 
tance coming  from  the  Manor  House  in  sickness.  Many  or 
most  have  coal  and  clothing  clubs  and  the  offertory  nearly 
always  provides  a  small  fund  for  helping  the  sick  and  the 
old.  Out  relief  is  freely  given  in  six  out  of  the  eight 
unions.     In  the  remaining  two  nothing  is  said  about  it. 

The  Diocese  of  Ely  is  represented  by  nine  villages. 
Allotments   are   generally  plentiful   and    pigs    are    kept. 
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Agricultural  wages  are  11«  to  12s,  with  about  £7  extra  in 
harvest.  "  Many  old  men  employed  out  of  charity "  is  a 
remark  made  of  one  village ;  elsewhere  women  earn  3«  a 
week  at  straw  plaiting.  The  leading  society  in  this  district 
seems  to  be  the  "Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds."  In  several 
instances  the  local  club  has  broken  up,  and  others  are 
reported  unsound — e.g.,  "  Many  old  people  now  on  the 
rates  belonged  to  the  club  which  has  failed."  "Very 
few  of  the  old  people  now  in  clubs.  Many  have  broken 
up."  "Local  clubs  have  failed.  Very  few  pay  into  sick 
clubs.  Penny  bank  popular."  One  parish  has  almshouses 
for  11  aged  persons.  Two  have  a  small  income  from  land 
given  away  in  coals,  clothing  or  bread,  and  one  has  £20  a 
year  for  doles.  Five  parishes  report  "  free  out  relief,"  and 
one  adds  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  their  just  due. 
In  one  case  it  is  said  "Guardians  try  to  be  fair;  still  it 
goes  hard  with  some  old  people'';  in  another,  "adminis- 
tration becoming  more  strict — destitution  necessary." 
The  rest  say  nothing  on  this  subject. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  there  are  three  reports — 
one  with  small  owners  and  cottages  in  bad  condition; 
rents  high  and  lodgers  generally  taken.  Another  has 
one  large  owner;  cottages  in  fair  condition,  with  good 
gardens.  Agricultural  wages  are  12^  to  14^  a  week,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  piecework,  and  £7  or  £8  extra  is 
made  in  harvest.  Young  men  from  one  village  are 
reported  as  leaving  for  the  London  Police  Force.  As  to 
clubs.  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  Shepherds,  and  Eechabites 
are  all  mentioned.  Local  clubs  have  failed.  In  one  of 
the  villages  £30  from  land  and  Consols  is  given  in  coals 
and  doles.  In  another  £15  from  land  is  distributed,  and  £3 
"bread  charity."  In  the  third  the  rent  of  a  farm,  £130,  is 
used  to  pay  for  water  supply  to  cottages ;  £30  is  given  in 
coals,  and  £4  in  bread.  Two  of  the  three  villages  report 
"  free  out  relief."  One  states  that  destitution  is  the  test 
for  relief. 
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There  are  returns  from  fifteen  villages  in  the  Diocese  of 
St.  Allan's,  of  which  thirteen  give  details.  In  two  cases 
cottages  of  small  owners  are  reported  in  ^'  bad  repair."  In 
one,  cottage  accommodation  is  insaflBcient.  ^'No  resident 
landlord  "  is  more  than  once  complained  of.  The  provision 
of  allotments  varies.  In  one  case  they  have  been  given 
up,  gardens  being  preferred.  In  another  the  rent  is 
said  to  bo  too  high.  Wages  are  10^  to  12*,  with  £7, 
or  even  £9,  extra  in  harvest.  "Old  people  are  often 
employed  on  the  roads  at  Gs  to  10«."  Nearly  every 
village  reports  the  failure  of  the  older  form  of  club — 
called  public-house  clubs,  sharing-out  clubs,  parish 
clubs,  &c.  Men  now  belong  to  Oddfellows,  Foresters, 
or  Shepherds.  One  village  has  a  co-operative  store. 
There  are  a  few  endowed  charities,  mostly  quite  small, 
and  otherwise  nothing  except  Church  offertories,  clothing 
clubs,  and  private  charity.  As  to  Poor  Eelief,  in  oiio 
parish  the  administration  is  spoken  of  as  strict,  ^^old 
people  not  allowed  to  supplement  relief  by  wages." 
Elsewhere  out  relief  is  freely  given,  and  destitution  is 
not  the  test. 


Midland. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Chester  we  have  four  reports,  but 
only  one  of  them  gives  many  details.  In  it  there  is  very 
little  poverty,  work  being  regular,  and  pensions  given  to 
the  aged  by  a  large  landowner.  Farm  labourers  earn  1 5* 
to  16«,  with  extra  in  harvest  and  potato  ground,  and  on 
the  "  estate  "  higher  wages  are  paid.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  the  old  Friendly  Society  has  failed.  Its 
place  is  now  taken  by  a  branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Shepherds,  and  there  is  a  Penny  Bank.  Church  charities 
consist  of  £5  given  in  doles,  and  £12  in  bedding  and 
clothing  at  Christmas.     Out  relief  is  freely  given. 

The  Diocese  of  Lichfield  is  represented  by  ten  returns. 
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which  speak  of  general  prosperity.  There  are,  in  most 
cases,  either  allotments  or  large  gardens,  or  the  villagers 
have  '^  the  use  of  land/'  Many  cottagers  keep  fowls  and 
pigs,  and  some  have  a  cow.  ''No  destitution  known/^ 
''  People  fairly  prosperous,^'  &c.  Agricultural  wages  are 
155  to  IQs',  more  in  harvest.  Some  labourers  have  their 
houses  rent  free.  There  are  Oddfellows'  Lodges  in  every 
village,  and  Penny  Banks,  or  the  Post-ofl5ce  Savings- 
Bank,  seem  to  be  used  a  good  deal.  The  older  village 
clubs  are  unsound  or  have  broken  up.  In  most  of  the 
parishes  doles  are  given  from  small  endowments — £65  in 
one  case,  £40  in  another,  and  £12  in  a  third,  whilst  in  one 
''bread  is  given  every  Sunday  to  widows."  Coal  and 
clothing  clubs  are  general.  One  parish  has  almshouses  for 
six  old  people,  with  6s  a  week  allowed,  and  coals.  Out 
relief  is  usually  reported  as  "  given  pretty  freely,"  but  in 
one  parish  nobody  is  receiving  relief. 

From  Southwell  we  have  seven  reports,  all  of  which 
are  favourable.  Three  have  liberal  landlords.  "  Gardens, 
allotments,  and  small  holdings  available."  "Plenty  of 
gardens  and  allotments."  "  Seldom  anyone  out  of  work." 
"Men  employed  up  to  a  good  age."  *'01d  labourers- 
pensioned  off."  "  Very  little  poverty,"  &c.  Wages  for 
farm  labourers  are  16«  to  18«  a  week.  Nothing  is  said 
about  harvest  time,  and  it  may  be  that  these  rates  are  for 
dairy  farming.  In  quarries  21s  or  22s  is  paid.  Friendly 
Societies  solvent.  Two  parishes  have  almshouses  with 
small  pensions,  and  in  four,  bread,  coals,  &c.,  are  given. 
One  has  an  income  of  £60,  another  £40,  another  £27  spent 
in  this  way.     Out  relief  freely  given. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough  there  are  twenty-one 
returns,  many  of  them  of  very  great  interest.  Three  of 
these  are  reproduced  in  full  later.  In  some  the  proximity 
of -coal  mines,  and  in  others  that  of  manufacturing  towns,  has 
a  great  effect.  Four  speak  of  young  people  leaving,  and 
another  of  the  recent  deaths  of  many  old  people.    One  reports 
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labour  as  "  rather  scarce  now,  owing  to  nearness  of  the  coal 
pits/'  but  in  another,  where  most  of  the  land  has  been 
tamed  down  to  grass,  "  labour  is  in  excess  of  demand.*' 
Allotments  and  the  keeping  of  pigs  and  cows  are  frequently 
mentioned.  In  one  village  "co-operation  is  a  great  feature." 
The  poor  are  reported  as  "  well  off/'  except  that  in  one 
case  much  poverty  is  stated  to  be  caused  by  drunkenness. 
Wages  vary  a  good  deal:  12«,  ISs,  lis,  Ids,  16s,  17s,  and  ISs 
are  all  mentioned.  One  careful  report  makes  them  13s, 
raised  by  piecework  and  harvest  money  to  an  average  of 
16s  6d  for  the  whole  year.  In  stone  quarries  and  for 
brick-making  20s  or  more  is  paid,  and  colliers  earn  from  18x 
to  50s  or  60s.  Bead  menders  receive  8s  to  10s.  As  to 
clubs,  the  gist  of  the  position  is  "  Sick  Clubs  not  sound, 
young  men  have  joined  the  Oddfellows  or  Foresters.'* 
Some  of  the  older  clubs  have  already  failed,  others  must 
soon  fail.  The  larger  charitable  endowments  are  chiefly 
applied  to  education,  and  in  one  case  to  road  and  bridge 
mending.  Smaller  charities  are  given  in  doles,  clothing  or 
coals,  one  providing  Is  a  week  for  nine  widows,  whilst 
another  gives  £20  a  year  in  doles,  and  ten  loaves  every 
Sunday,  as  well  ns  coals,  blankets,  and  clothing.  A  third 
gives  £12  in  coals,  £9  in  clothing,  and  £3  in  doles.  In 
another  place  £8,  formerly  given  in  bread,  is  now  added  to 
the  deposits  of  the  clothing  club.  In  others,  "  £24  goes  to 
three  widows  chosen  by  election";  "£1.  8«  9eZ  is  distributed 
to  widows";  "14s  6d  is  given  to  ten  Church  widows,"  and 
so  on.  There  is  in  some  instances  a  fund  for  apprenticing 
boys.  Everywhere  the  Church  offertory  assists  the  sick  or 
old.  The  policy  as  to  the  giving  of  out  relief  varies  much, 
one  parish  reporting  that  none  has  been  given  for  some 
years,  and  four  others  that  it  is  very  sparingly  granted. 
In  others,  again,  it  is  used  to  assist  temporary  cases  of 
illness.  The  remainder  give  it  freely  without  any  strict 
rule  of  destitution,  and,  it  may  be,  to  supplement  earnings. 
From  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  there  are  twenty-five  reports. 
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but  four  give  no  details.  The  information  is  therefore  just 
on  a  level  with  that  from  Peterborough.  Not  much  poverty 
is  reported.  One  return  says  "  no  serious  distress,  though 
times  are  bad  now;  labouring  class  the  most  prosperous; 
good  allotments.''  Again  wo  hear  "  many  old  people  have 
lately  died  "  ;  and  once  more  are  told,  where  there  are  large 
dairy  farms,  '^  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand." 
On  the  whole  the  account  of  this  diocese  is  less  prosperous 
than  has  been  given  of  those  further  north.  We  have  "  no 
great  poverty/'  "  no  poverty  except  self  made,"  *'  no  out-of- 
work  cases,"  '^  seldom  any  out  of  work  *' — all  being  rather 
negative  than  positive  evidence.  Some  of  the  reports, 
however,  read  more  cheerfully.  '^  Prosperous  village ;  work 
plentiful  and  varied,"  is  one.  "  Poverty  nominal ;"  "  Village 
well  cared  for,"  are  others.  Allotments  are  generally 
available,  and  not  always  taken  up.  In  some  places  many 
of  the  labourers  own  their  (rather  poor)  cottages  built  on 
waste  land.  Wages  are  12s  to  14«,  with  extra  in  harvest 
and  some  perquisites.  There  are  a  good  many  local  benefit 
clubs,  some  of  which  are  sound  and  some  are  not.  The 
large  societies  are  not  so  well  represented  as  further  north. 
Penny  Banks  are  frequently  mentioned.  As  to  charities, 
there  are  almshouses  for  aged  persons  in  three  of  the 
parishes  ;  in  one  there  are  thirty-five  annuities  of  £3  a  year, 
and  in  another  14^  a  week  for  four  persons  over  sixty.  In 
several  cases  there  is  £30  or  £40  a  year  for  General  Charities, 
but  in  others  nothing  exists  beyond  the  Church  ofiertory 
and  private  assistance.  Again  we  have  every  variety  as  to 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  From  one  parish  we  hear 
''  no  out  relief  given — marked  increase  of  self-reliance  "  ; 
from  a  second  ^^  out  relief  to  the  deserving  given  in  kindly 
spirit."  In  a  third  the  rule  is  described  as  *' strict*';  in 
a  fourth  as  "  lenient ";  in  a  fifth  as  ^^  liberal."  On  the  whole 
the  places  where  it  is  "freely"  given  outnumber  those 
where  it  is  *'  limited." 
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West  and  Wales. 


The  Diocese  of  Worcester  furnislies  seven  full  returns. 
This  is  a  fruit-growing  country,  and  fruit-planting  is  said 
to  be  on  the  increase.  One  parish  reports  '^  Condition  of 
people  much  improved  of  late  years  " ;  another,  "  People 
well-to-do ;  allotments  much  appreciated " ;  a  third, 
''  Cottagers  well  off — all  keep  a  pig."  ''  Young  men  leave 
for  the  Army,  Railway,  or  Towns."  ''  Several  families  have 
emigrated."  Agricultural  wages  are  variously  stated  from 
10s  to  18s,  with  fruit-picking  for  the  women.  On  the  whole, 
13s  to  lbs  seem  to  be  usual  rates.  Gloving  also  affords 
work  for  women,  though  in  one  parish  it  is  said  to  be  dying 
out.  The  village  clubs  have  failed,  and  most  of  the  young 
men  belong  to  the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows.  In  one 
village  there  is  a  flourishing  Co-operative  Society.  The 
endowed  charities  are  about  as  usual ;  in  one  case  there  is 
£50  given  in  coals,  grocery,  and  clothing,  and  almshouses 
for  14  aged  persons ;  another  has  £20  given  in  coals ; 
otherwise  the  endowments  are  small,  such  as  £6  for  clothing 
and  bread,  with  £4  in  doles,  or  £9  in  coals  and  2  lb.  of  beef 
at  Christmas  to  every  one,  or,  still  smaller,  £2  in  doles  and 
2s  a  month  for  six  months  in  winter  for  the  very  poor.  The 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  shows  in  several  cases  an 
effort  to  reduce  out  relief  and  compel  relations  to  do  more. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Hereford  there  are  only  four  reports, 
and  one  of  these  contains  no  details.  One  report  says  there 
is  little  poverty  and  labour  scarce,  so  that  all  who  will  may 
do  something.  Another  complains  of  the  high  price 
charged  for  allotments,  while  land  is  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  first  report  gives  wages  as  2s  3d  to  3^  per  day ; 
the  second  as  being  10^  to  12«  a  week,  but  with  extra  in 
harvest ;  a  third  says  10s  to  lis.  The  majority  of  young 
men  join  the  Foresters;  few  of  the  old  are  in  clubs. 
Endowed  charities  are  small,  and  out  relief  seems  to  be 
limited. 
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The  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  supplies  ten  reports. 
One  says  "  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  have  allot- 
ments '' ;  another,  "  Large  landowner — provides  good 
cottages,  gardens  and  allotments '' ;  a  third,  ^^  Allotments 
generally  let  and  well  cultivated,''  and  two  more  are  to  the 
same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  parish  where  there 
is  no  large  landowner,  we  hear  of  a  demand  for  cottages 
and  allotments,  but  that  land  is  hard  to  obtain.  One  report 
says  that  the  "  only  poverty  is  due  to  drink  '' ;  "  wages 
being  high  and  work  plentiful,''  but  in  this  case  the  district 
is  close  to  a  large  town,  and  the  men  are  largely  employed 
in  docks,  warehouses,  gasworks,  &c.  Another  speaks  of 
eight  public-houses  in  a  small  village.  As  to  agricultural 
wages,  '^ll*  in  winter,  but  average  about  15^  the  year 
round,"  and  "  10s  to  135,  day  work  at  2s  6d  generally 
preferred,"  are  the  substance  of  two  accounts.  The  usual 
level  seems  to  be  about  12s,  with  extra  in  harvest,  carters 
and  shepherds  having  a  house  as  well.  Younger  men 
belong  to  Oddfellows  and  Foresters;  the  clubs  in  which 
the  older  men  were  have  mostly  failed.  Endowed  charities 
vary  from  £10  to  £2  per  annum  in  value,  given  in  blankets, 
coals,  or  money;  except  in  one  case,  where  £18  is  given  in 
this  way,  and  £20  to  four  persons  in  almshouses.  In  four 
parishes  out  relief  is  given  freely  (in  one  a  line  is  drawn  at 
those  who  own  their  cottage),  but  in  two  instances  it  is 
restricted,  and  in  one  of  these  given  only  in  cases  of 
absolute  destitution. 

From  St.  Asaph  we  have  six  full  reports.  One  a  ''  poor 
parish,  lead  mines  have  failed,"  now  relies  on  "  visitors  in 
the  summer  season."  Another  says  "  no  very  poor,  but 
hard  lives,  especially  in  winter."  A  third  reports  "  too  few 
cottages  and  some  overcrowding";  and  again,  we  have 
''  cottages  in  bad  repair — mostly  built  on  common  land  by 
the  cottagers,"  There  are  reports  of  ''small  holdings  in 
great  demand,"  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  allotments. 
The  industries    are    agriculture    and    mining,  and    near 
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Conway  there  are  quarries  and  market  gardens.  Agri- 
cultural wages  are  generally  about  lbs  a  week,  but  in  some 
districts  less.  One  report  says  128  in  summer,  7«  6d  in 
winter,  and  only  155  in  harvest.  Mining  pays  rather 
better.  Most  of  the  villages  have  good  friendly  societies ; 
in  one  case  a  club  is  reported  to  have  failed.  There  are 
endowed  charities  value  £18,  £15,  £6,  £3,  and  £1,  only  one 
village  having  none.  They  are  distributed  by  the  Church- 
wardens. Tn  two  parishes  very  little  out  relief  is  given ; 
in  one  relief  is  "  fairly  and  carefully  administered,^'  in  two 
more  ^^  out  relief  is  given  freely,''  and  one  makes  no  remark 
on  this  subject. 

We  have  no  information  from  Bangor,  and  Llandaff 
supplies  only  two  returns.  In  one  of  these  parishes  the 
owner  has  provided  ten  acres  of  allotments,  and  in  the  other 
most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens,  but  the  rents  are  heavy. 
The  land  is  chiefly  used  for  dairy  farming,  and  wages  are 
high;  as  much  as  20^  is  mentioned.  There  are  in  both 
places  flourishing  branches  of  the  large  friendly  societies,  and 
in  one  a  special  provident  society.  One  has  an  endowment 
of  £20  a  year  for  widows  and  aged  persons,  and  in  the 
other  small  doles  are  given,  including  blankets  and  coal. 
Out  relief  is  freely  granted.  In  one  \'illage  ten  persons 
receive  it. 

From  the  Diocese  of  St,  DaviiVs  we  have  eight  returns, 
of  which  six  give  full  details.  One  of  these  states : — 
''  People  thrifty ;  many  keep  sheep,  geese,  and  ponies  on 
the  common."  Another :  ^'  People  like  to  hoard  sums  of 
money — some  rent  fields  and  keep  cows."  In  one  parish 
there  are  "  many  small  farms — soil  poor "  ;  in  another, 
^'half  the  land  is  owned  by  freeholders,  who  are  also 
occupiers  " ;  in  a  third,  it  is  said  the  worst  cottages  belong 
to  small  freeholders.  An  instance  is  given  of  allotments 
''not  taken  up,"  but  here  several  of  the  people  have  little 
&rms — ''  three  acres  and  a  cow."  One  parish  is  reported 
as   "remarkably  free  from  poverty,"  and  this  seems  to 
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apply  to  the  whole  district.  Agricultural  wages  are 
lis  to  16^,  but  there  are  many  other  industries  paying 
higher  rates — collieries,  tin-plate  works,  chemical  works, 
and  other  factories.  Hand- weaving  is  still  practised. 
People  migrate  to  the  colliery  districts.  In  one  place, 
where  there  are  collieries  and  works,  there  are  four 
solvent  benefit  clubs,  entirely  managed  by  working  men. 
Elsewhere  the  report  is  not  so  favourable.  In  some 
places  there  are  no  clubs,  and  in  others  they  are  insolvent 
or  have  failed.  One  parish  has  a  bequest  of  £80,  which 
helps  to  pay  rent  for  aged  persons  and  widows ;  another 
has  £35  given  in  doles  and  £13  in  bread  ;  a  third  £6,  and 
another  only  the  modest  sum  of  17^  given  at  Christmas. 
The  rest  have  no  endowments.  Out  relief  is  given  freely 
in  all  except  the  parish  which  has  the  large  endowment. 

South  and  South- West. 

The  Diocese  of  Canterbury  furnishes  four  reports.  This 
is  a  fruit-growing  district,  and  wages  are  high — Ids  to  IBs, 
In  one  parish  there  is  a  railway  factory  where  about  20«  is 
paid.  The  factory  has  its  own  club.  There  is  also  a 
county  society,  and  there  are  branches  of  the  Foresters, 
besides  local  "  sharing-out "  clubs.  In  one  parish  £40  is 
given  at  Christmas,  being  part  of  an  old  endowment,  of 
which  the  larger  half  goes  to  the  school.  In  another  £13 
is  given  to  the  poor  and  sick.  A  third  has  a  fund  for 
providing  coals  and  bread  at  half-price  for  six  weeks, 
and  seven  almshouses  with  no  money  endowment,  whilst 
a  fourth  gives  £2  in  doles  to  three  widows,  and  2^  6d 
each  to  eight  old  men.  Very  little  out  relief  is  given  in 
this  district — in  one  parish  only  is  it  granted  freely.  Most 
of  the  unions  are  "strictly  "  administered. 

From  Rochester  there  are  five  reports,  of  which  four 
are  detailed.  In  one  parish  there  is  a  largo  owner  who 
employs  many  men,  and  pensions  them  after  long  service. 

24 
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Another  is  without  gardens  or  allotments — '*'  the  sabject  is 
being  considered."  In  a  third  there  are  plenty  of  allot- 
ments. Wages  are  16s  or  17#,  or  2«  less  with  a  cottage. 
Piece-work  is  very  general,  or  overtime  in  summer.  Ono 
parish  has  a  large  branch  of  the  Foresters,  to  which  the 
younger  men  belong.  The  old  men  are  in  slate  clubs.  A 
villasre  club  is  mentioned  as  having  failed.  Two  of  the 
parishes  have  considerable  endowments — one  taking  the 
form  of  almshouses  for  six  persons,  £50  a  year  to  appren- 
tice boys  born  in  the  parish,  and  £5  given  in  doles; 
whilst  the  other  has  £90  a  year,  of  which  £40  is  spent  in 
flannel,  and  £50  given  to  the  schools.  Out  relief  is  dis- 
couraged, except  iu  one  instance,  where  '^assistance  is 
given  in  cases  of  illness  and  for  funerals.'' 

From  the  Diocese  of  Chichester  we  are  without  any 
returns,  but  from  Winchester  we  have  fifteen,  of  which 
thirteen  give  details.  Cottage  accommodation  is  complained 
cf  in  several  cases,  and  bad  water  supply  is  mentioned 
once.  The  number  of  allotments  generally  exceeds  the 
demand.  Work  is  reported  as  scarce,  and  popalatiou 
stationary.  Young  people  leave — some  become  policemen 
or  enlist  as  soldiers.  In  one  parish  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  is  said  to  be  good,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
account  is  not  very  favourable.  Wages  are  low — 10*  to 
12>r  in  some  places,  with  double  these  rates  in  harvest.  In 
other  parts  they  are  quoted  11*  to  l^s,  average,  including 
harvest,  being  put  at  155.  Strawberry  and  fruit  culture  is 
the  most  profitable  work.  The  clubs  used  by  old  men  are 
failing  or  have  failed,  and  only  the  younger  men  belong  to 
the  sound  societies.  A  few  parishes  have  small  endow- 
ments ;  two  have  almshouses,  and  two  others  have  small 
pensions  for  old  persons  or  widows.  A  great  deal  of 
private  charity  is  mentioned.  Poor  Law  administration 
varies,  but  inclines  to  be  "  strict "  as  to  out  relief. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Salishurij  we  have  no  returns. 
From  Bath  and  Wells  there  are  thirteen.     One  of  these 
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reports  a  ''  decrease  in  population  caused  by  emigration  to 
the  United   States.      The  people   are  mostly  freeholders 
(mortgaged).    Farmers  are  generally  wealthy.    No  distress. 
Charity  keeps  people  off  the  parish."     Another  reports 
that  ''  many  of  the  younger  people  have  left."    Where  the 
landlords   are  non-resident  conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 
Allotments  are    not  general,   but    are  not  much    sought 
after  where  there  are  gardens.     Wages  quoted,  9^  to  ]0« 
winter,  and  II5  to  13«  summer,  with,  in  some  cases,  house 
and  garden  free.     In  two  parishes  the  women  make  shirts 
and  collars,  earning  65  to  Ss  a  week.     The  clubs  mostly 
divide  out  every  year— others  every  seven  or  ten  years; 
some  have   failed.     There   are   a  few   Foresters'    Courts. 
Post-office  Savings  Bank  and  Penny  Banks  seem  to  be  a 
good  deal    used.      In  three   villages    endowed   doles  are 
distributed   to  those  not  receiving  parish   relief;    one  of 
these  amounts  to  £200.     There  are  other  endowments  not 
restricted  in  this  way,  but  distributed  to  the  poor,  whether 
paupers  or  not,  in  coals,  blankets,  or  cash.     One  place  has 
almshouses.     Out  relief  is  pretty  freely  given  everywhere. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  we  have  received  twenty-three 
returns,  but  of  these  six  do  not  give  details.  The  accounts 
vary  a  good  deal.  One  report  says  "  labouring  class 
were  never  better  off."     Annfliftr  has  "  ^^  ^^ 


CORRECTION. 


The  statement  on  p.  370,  that  "  From  the  Diocese  of  SaUsbary  we  have  no 
S^rns"^^^  ihere  were  really  seventeen  reports  from  this^---; 

but  owlLg  to  an  unfortunate  clerical  error,  they  have  been  counted  m  with 
thir^om  Exeter  Diocese,  which  only  sent  six  returns,  and  the  sunamary  o 
rerrtf  Sen  ^  the  second  paragraph  of  p.  371  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
S  -^ng  to  SaUsbur'y.    I  greatly  regret  this  -^f  ake  Pa^^^^^^^^^ 
view  of  the  ready  help  accorded  me  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocese. — C.  B. 
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addition.  Average  weekly  earnings,  including  extra  at 
harvest,  are  estimated  at  13^.  In  some  places  wages  are 
put  as  low  as  lOs  without  a  house.  There  are  good  county 
benefit  societies,  and  several  of  the  village  clubs  are  sound. 
There  are  some,  but  not  many,  branches  of  the  Foresters 
and  Oddfellows  in  this  district.  In  a  few  of  the  parishes 
the  charities  are  considerable ;  one  distributes  £60  in  coals 
and  clothing ;  another  has  £66  for  six  old  widows,  £5  each 
to  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  £18  for  coals,  and  £2 
given  in  cash ;  a  third  gives  £35  to  coal  and  clothing  club. 
There  are  others  of  smaller  amount.  One  parish  reports 
simply  that  it  is  "rich  in  charities."  Out  relief  is  most 
generally  "  free."  It  is  said  in  one  case  that  "  many  old 
people,  still  vigorous,  are  well  ofE  between  the  parish  and 
their  small  earnings."  In  one  union  out  relief  is  said  to  be 
increasing;  in  another  it  is  decreasing.  The  administra- 
tion in  one  instance  is  "  rather  lax,"  in  another  "  careful," 
and  efforts  are  made  to  induce  labourers  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  foregoing  reports  tend  to  confirm  those  given  in 
Part  III. 

VIII. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  SELECTED  VILLAGES. 

Ten  parishes  have  been  chosen  to  show  in  more  detail 
the  character  of  the  information  of  which  a  summary  has 
been  given,  and  on  which  the  preceding  statistics  are  based. 
The  unions  in  which  these  villages  are  situated  represent 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  various  shades  of 
administrative  policy,  from  ''  out  relief  given  freely  "  to 
"out  relief  practically  discontinued."  These  degrees  are 
shown  by  the  proportion  which  out  relief  bears  to  out 
and  in-door  relief  together,  which  is  noted  in  the  subjoined 
list,  together  with  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  the 
union  and  village  is  situated.     In  the  description  of  the 
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villages  I  have  retained  so  far  as  possible  the  wording  of 
the  original  reports,  and  am  myself  responsible  only  for  the 
transcription.  The  real  names  are  not  given  either  to 
places  or  people  :  — 

Proportion  of  out- 
County,  door  relief  given. 

Northumberland 75  per  cent. 

Leicester  75 

Northampton   68 

26 

Worcester     73 

Hants    77 

n        65 

Lincoln 82 

Cambridge    55 

Eastern  Counties 72 


Parisli. 

1. 

Hatton 

2. 

Marsden     . 

3. 

Merton 

4. 

Singleton   . 

5. 

TamBton     . 

6. 

Hogsden     . 

7.     . 

Dernford    . 

8.     . 

Hartby 

{). 

Oxenham  . 

10. 

Satterly      . 

>l 


>l 


19 


}» 


»l 


>> 


If 


11 


Hatton  and  Walton  is  a  parish  in  Northumberland  con- 
sisting of  two  townships,  of  which  the  total  population  in 
1891  was  somewhere  under  500.  One  of  these  townships 
comprises  some  2000  acres  and  is  owned  by  one  resident, 
who  has  no  other  land  in  the  county.  It  has  apparently 
been  one  holding  since  early  Norman  times,  when  it  was 
held  by  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee  from  the  barony  of 
which  it  formed  part.  Hatton  is  purely  agricultural,  and  is 
divided  into  5  farms  and  2  smaller  holdings ;  of  these  farms 
3  have  been  cultivated  by  the  owner  for  40  to  50  years. 

A  peculiarity  which  Hatton  shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  North  Northumberland  and  the 
South  of  Scotland,  is  that  each  farm  has  from  2  to  8 
cottages  attached  to  it,  according  to  its  size.  These  are 
occupied  by  '^  hinds "  and  women  workers  hired  by  the 
year.  In  Hatton  the  village  consists  of  17  houses,  includ- 
ing the  Hall,  and  there  are  27  other  houses,  of  which  2 
are  occupied  by  tenant  farmers.  In  the  other  township 
the  village  contains  20  houses,  and  there  are  29  other 
dwellings,  including  the  farms. 

The  farm  labourers,  hired  by  the  year  from  May  12th, 
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are  at  present  paid  16if  a  week,  with  house  rent  free, 
coals  "led  ''  from  the  station,  and  1000  yards  of  potato 
ground.  The  wages  are  "  upstanding  " — are  paid,  that  is, 
whether  the  man  is  ill  or  well.  Women  receive  Is  Bd  a 
day  in  winter.  Is  6d  in  summer,  and  3^  a  day  for  4  weeks 
in  harvest,  but  the  farmer  is  not  bound  to  find  them  work 
every  day  of  the  week. 

The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  good.  All  the 
cottagers  use  their  kitchens  as  sleeping-rooms.  They  are 
usually  roomy  and  warm,  the  fire-place  being  large  and  fires 
well  kept  up.  The  heads  of  the  family  generally  sleep 
there.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  2  other  rooms,  or  a 
room  and  a  loft,  in  which  some  sleep,  but  the  accommoda- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  insufficient  at  times  for  largo  families. 

All  bake  at  home,  and  all  have  gardens  and  pigs. 
Cows  used  to  be  more  kept  than  they  are  now.  Hinds 
can  have  a  cow^s  keep — grass  and  hay — by  taking  4^  less 
wages  per  week.  There  are  about  10  cows  in  the  town- 
ship belonging  to  shepherds  and  labourers,  the  landowner 
having  helped  some  to  get  them.  Milk  is  not  always  easj- 
to  procure,  though  those  who  are  anxious  to  buy  it  usually 
can  do  so.  They  are  unwilling  to  give  more  than  ^d  a 
quart  for  skim  milk,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  a  farmer^s  whilo 
to  sell  at  that  price.  Some  of  the  older  people  still  have 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  morning  and  evening;  the 
majority  take  tea,  sometimes  without  milk.  Coals  are  now 
(early  in  1893)  about  14^  a  ton  at  the  station,  which  is 
thought  very  dear.  All  other  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap. 
The  cottagers  spend  their  money  judiciously ;  clothing  is 
strong  and  warm. 

The  system  of  yearly  hirings,  combined  with  cottages  at 
each  farm,  though  it  has  obvious  disadvantages,  tends  to 
keep  workers  and  work  well  adjusted,  and  to  hold  families 
together.  The  commonest  reason  for  "  flitting "  is  that  a 
boy  has  become  old  enough  to  take  a  horse  or  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  the  farmer  has  not  this  work  for  him.    Large 
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families,  with  women  workers  and  lads,  can  always  get 
hired,  as  these  are  much  wanted  for  turnip  cultivation. 
When  situations  at  high  wages  are  to  be  had  in  Newcastle 
and  other  towns,  young  men  go  there  to  shops  and  bars,  and 
others  get  work  at  the  pits  and  the  railway,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  generally  remain  to  keep  the  homo 
together;  and,  though  the  house  belongs  to  the  sou  or 
daughter,  if  the  father  is  past  hiring,  the  furniture  is 
still  the  property  of  the  parents. 

The  Guardians  make  little  difficulty  about  giving  out 
relief  to  the  extent  of  2«  6d  or  3s  a  week  to  people  of  fair 
character  who  are  partially  destitute  from  age  or  ill-health, 
or  to  widows  to  the  extent  of  Is  6d  for  each  child  after  the 
first.  When  old  agricultural  labourers  or  their  wives  apply, 
it  is  often  because  the  sons  cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount 
they  should  each  contribute  towards  supporting  their  parents, 
and  the  Guardians  give  the  relief,  recovering  the  money 
from  the  sons.  In  other  cases  the  parents  apply  because 
they  are  living  with  a  married  daughter,  not  legally  bound 
to  support  them,  or  with  a  son  who  has  a  family  of  small 
children.  When  old  couples  or  widows  or  widowers  without 
children  fail  to  get  hired,  they  not  infrequently  take  a  room 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  may  receive  out  relief  there ; 
but  there  are  not  many  instances  of  this  sort. 

Village  Clubs  and  Benefit  Societies  are  not  common  in 
Northumberland.     A  good  many  people  have  accounts  in 

the  Post-office  or  B Savings  Bank.     A  large  number 

insure  their  own  or  their  children's  lives  in  the  Prudential, 

and  others  put  money  into  the  B local  Benefit  Society, 

which  divides  every  fiv«  years. 

There  is  a  lecture-room  at  Hatton,  used  also  as  reading- 
room  and  Sunday-school.  There  is  no  day-school  nor  any 
public-house  in  the  township.  Most  of  the  children  go  to 
the  school  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Walton,  distant 
H  miles,  some  to  a  school  in  another  village. 

In  Hatton  and  Walton  there  are  in  all  30  persons  over 
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G5  years  of  age,  of  whom  only  2  are  above  the  labouring 
class.     The  others  are  as  follows : — 

1.  T.  M.,  Widoicer,  85. — Formerly  a  shepherd.  In  infirm  health.  Has 
two  sons,  with  one  of  whom,  himself  a  shepherd  and  married,  the  old  man 
lives. 

2.  J.  P.,  Widow f  84. — An  invalid  requiring  constant  care.  Has  her  house 
and  a  small  pension.  There  are  2  sons  and  3  daughters.  One  daughter  and 
a  granddaughter  live  at  home ;  the  rest  are  out  and  doing  well.  Her  late 
husband  was  a  shepherd  for  32  years. 

8.  Widower t  81. — Formerly  a  gardener,  now  crippled  by  rheumatism.  Has 
pension  and  cottage  from  former  employer.  A  married  son  with  family  lives 
with  him,  and  is  his  successor  in  situation  ;  two  other  sons  and  a  daughter 
are  well-to-do. 

4.  TTirfrttf ,  80.— Infirm  health.  Has  lived  53  years  in  the  village.  Her 
husband  was  a  coachman.  She  lives  with  married  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
who  also  is  a  coachman.    There  are  three  other  daughters  and  two  sons. 

5.  Widow f  78. — Infh-m.  Lives  with  married  daughter,  whose  husband 
works  on  a  farm  leased  by  his  mother.    There  are  also  two  sons. 

G.  WidoWf  78. — Infirm.  Has  two  daughters,  a  grandson  and  grand- 
daughter, who  all  work  on  farm,  and  she  keeps  house  for  them. 

7.  Tf'irfoir,  78. — Lives  with  an  unmarried  daughter,  who  does  dressmaking. 
Her  son,  a  labourer,  used  to  help  her,  but  died  last  May.  She  has  another 
daughter.    Her  husband  was  a  labourer. 

8  and  9.  Man  and  wife^  77  and  75. — Both  fairly  active.  The  man,  formerly 
a  labourer,  has  an  allotment.  They  are  supported  mainly  by  an  allowance 
from  their  children.  One  son  lives  at  home.  The  man  still  does  odd  jobs, 
and  the  woman  acts  as  midwife. 

10  and  11.  Man  and  wife,  77  and  70.— The  man,  a  farm-labourer,  is  able- 
bodied,  and  the  woman,  poultry  and  dairywoman,  is  still  very  active.  They 
have  six  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter  live  at  home.  The 
daughter  helps  her  mother,  and  between  them  they  earn  £26  a  year.  The 
father  earns  about  2«  Sd  a  day  at  odd  jobs,  and  finds  constant  employment. 
Live  rent  free. 

12  and  13.  Man  and  wife,  73  and  70. — The  man  is  a  carpenter,  but  is  very 
rheumatic  and  lame,  and  his  wife  has  feeble  health.  Have  lived  at  Hatton 
41  years.  There  are  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  A  son  (also  a  carpenter), 
a  daughter,  and  young  grandchild  live  with  the  old  people.  The  other  sons 
are  in  good  positions. 

14  and  15.  Man  and  wife,  75  and  66. — The  man  is  a  farm-labourer,  active 
but  deaf.  His  wife  is  infirm.  He  earns  10s  a  week  as  cattleman.  There  are 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  son  and  a  granddaughter  live  at  home 
and  "  work  out "  on  farms.  An  orphan  grandchild  also  lives  with  them,  and 
is  at  school.    No  rent. 

16  and  17.  Man  and  wife,  73  and  71. — ^The  man,  now  infirm,  was  formerly 
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a  labourer.  His  wife  is  fairly  active.  They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
An  unmarried  daughter  keeps  house,  and  an  unmarried  son  lives  at  home 
and  could  earn  good  wages,  but  drinks.  The  result  is  that  they  are  badly 
off,  and  receive  some  charitable  help. 

18.  Widow,  72. — An  able-bodied  woman,  who  keeps  house  for  a  son 
and  daughter,  both  farm  workers ;  but  the  daughter  has  been  in  ill  health 
and  off  work  for[^nearly  2  years. 

19.  Widower,  72. — ^Was  shunter  on  N.  E.  R.,  and  is  still  fairly  active. 
Lives  with  a  widowed  niece.  Has  a  pension  of  7«  6<2  per  week  from  the 
Company,  having  been  injured  in  an  accident. 

20.  Widower,  70. — Labourer;  still  an  able-bodied  man,  earning  fair 
wages.    Lives  with  a  married  son,  and  has  2  other  children. 

21.  Widow  J  69. — ^Very  active  woman.  Lives  with  and  keeps  house  for 
children,  who  '*  work  out  "  on  farm.    Has  2  sons  and  1  daughter. 

22.  Widow,  68. — Becoming  infirm.  Has  4  sons  and  1  daughter,  but  lives 
alone.  The  sons  should  pay  is  a  week  through  the  relieving  officer,  but  one 
is  a  defaulter,  and  the  parish  pays  his  It.  There  is  la  more  given  by  the 
Vicar.    Rent  60«  per  annum. 

23  and  24.  Man  and  wife,  68  and  67. — The  man,  formerly  a  labourer,  now 
quite  infirm  ;  the'woman  still  active.  They  live  with  and  keep  house  for 
children,  who  work  out. 

25.  Spinster,  68. — Lives  with  the  foregoing— a  curious  case.  She  was 
formerly  a  **  bondager,'*  or  *'  bond  "  woman,  **  adopted  "  by  the  others,  whom 
she  "  helps,"  and  with  whom  she  lives.    They  keep  her. 

26.  Single  man,  66. — Works  on  N.  E.  R. ;  very  active.  Lives  with  a  married 
niece. 

27.  Widower,  66. — Formerly  a  pit-man,  now  infirm.  Has  1  son  and 
4  daughters,  all  married.  Lives  with  a  widowed  daughter,  who  works  out. 
Has  48  a  week  from  a  club  and  expects  an  equal  sum  from  Miners'  Per- 
manent Relief  Fund.  The  daughter  has  temporary  parish  relief,  on  account 
of  illness. 

28.  Married  man,  65.— Able-bodied.  Does  odd  jobs  at  2s  M  per  day,  most 
of  the  year.  Son  and  daughter  work  out.  Children  hired  by  the  year  always 
have  their  house  rent  free.  The  furniture,  as  has  been  said,  usually  belongs 
to  the  old  people. 

Marsden  is  a  village  in  Leicestershire  within  1  mile  of 
a  market  town.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  500, 
and  is  increasing.  It  is  mainly  agricultural,  but  some  of 
the  men  and  boys  find  employment  in  the  town,  and  others 
work  in  coal  pits  or  at  a  pipe  factory  distant  about  4  miles. 
The  farmers  have  some  diflSculty  in  keeping  their  labourers, 
as  the  men — especially  the  younger  ones — like  the  inde- 
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pendence  and  freedom  of  mining  life,  without  work  on 
Saturday  af  teraoon  and  on  Sunday,  even  when  the  mines 
are  busiest. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  owns  most  of  the  land  and 
houses,  and  resides  in  an  adjacent  parish.  There  are  two 
other  owners,  the  vicar  being  one.  The  cottages,  of  which 
there  are  about  seventy  in  the  village,  are  mostly  in  decent 
repair,  and  rents  are  low — from  Is  Cd  to  2«  a  week  for  two 
or  three  rooms.  Every  cottage  has  a  fair-sized  garden,  and 
there  are  allotments  let  at  9d  per  annum  for  100  yards. 
Farm  wages  are  IGa  or  ]  7«  a  week,  and  a  good  deal  of  beer 
is  given.  In  hay- time  and  harvest  each  man  gets  a  present 
of  20s,  and  is  provided  with  food,  as  well  as  a  plentiful 
supply  of  beer,  which  is  also  given  promiscuously  to  a  large 
extent  every  day.  Boys  earn  5^  and  Qs  a  week,  but  are 
difficult  to  get,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  pipe  works. 
Beer  is  given  them  also  as  an  inducement.  Women 
knit  hosiery,  such  as  babies'  socks,  for  the  Leicester  hosiery 
factories.  A  good  hand,  by  working  hard,  can  make  from 
5^  to  6s  a  week,  but  the  average  is  Ss  to  3^  6d.  Part  of 
what  is  paid  by  the  factory  is  absorbed  by  the  "middle 
woman,''  who  distributes  the  work. 

Most  of  the  cottagers  keep  a  pig.  The  farmers  usually 
send  their  milk  to  London,  but  there  are  small  proprietors 
who  sell  milk  in  the  village  at  3d  per  quart.  Bread  is 
rarely  made  at  home,  but  comes  from  the  town ;  groceries 
are  obtained  from  the  two  village  shops,  and  all  other 
things  from  the  town,  where  there  are  good  shops  as  well  as 
a  weekly  market.  Fresh  meat  is  probably  eaten  more 
than  once  a  week.  Coals  cost  lOd  per  cwt.  (early  in 
1803). 

At  the  present  time  no  able-bodied  man  is  without 
employment.  There  is  not  much  migration  into  the  towns. 
One  miner's  family  has  lately  left  in  order  to  be  nearer  his 
work,  and  a  few  young  men  from  time  to  time  enlist  in  the 
army. 
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There  are  eight  largo  farms  in  the  parish,  and  the  land  is 
for  the  most  part  well  cultivated.  The  farmers — a  hard- 
working and  fairly  well-to-do  class — are  saving  and  careful, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 
They  live  well,  and  are  often  kind  to  their  labourers  in  the 
way  of  gifts  of  victuals  or  portions  of  a  pig  at  killing  time, 
or  '^  kitchen  physic  "  in  case  of  illness. 

There  is  a  charity,  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of 
widows,  nine  of  whom  receive  Is  per  week,  and  another 
(only  10*'  a  year)  is  distributed  by  the  churchwardens  among 
the  deserving  poor.  There  are  also  Church  ofEertories, 
amounting  to  about  £15  a  year,  given  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  Christmas  gifts  of  beef  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
every  family,  5  to  8  lbs.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
household. 

Many  of  the  labourers  belong  to  a  Friendly  Society  which 
has  its  head-quarters  in  the  town.  Members  pay  Is  8d  or 
2s  a  month,  and  no  one  is  admitted  above  28  years  of  age. 
In  sickness  10^  is  allowed  for  the  first  16  weeks,  then  bs 
for  a  similar  period,  and  subsequently  28  6d  as  long  as 
sickness  lasts.  If  a  man  '^  keeps  00"  the  box "  for  1 2 
months  he  can,  in  case  of  renewed  illness,  start  again  on 
full  pay. 

Permanent  out  relief  is  not  given  freely  in  this  union; 
due  regard  being  paid  to  circumstances.  In  temporary 
cases  of  illness,  however,  relief  is  readily  granted,  especially 
in  milk,  meat,  &c. 

There  are  in  this  parish  22  persons  over  65,  of  whom 
nine  are  above  the  working-class.  The  other  13  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Widow  of  92.— still  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  but  bed -ridden. 
She  lives  in  the  house  of  her  daughter,  who  is  wife  of  the  miller,  and  is 
helped  by  another  daughter,  wife  of  an  innkeeper  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
In  all  there  are  three  daughters  living,  and  one  son  who  died  has  left  grand- 
children. The  old  woman  was  formerly  a  domestic  servant.  She  receives 
Is  a  week  from  charity  and  is  insured. 

2.  Widow  of  83.— In  infirm  health ;  a  farmer^s  daughter  and  farmer^s 
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widow,  who  has  been  unfortunate  and  come  down  in  the  world.  She  is 
properly  looked  after  by  her  relations,  who  are  well-to-do  farmers  in  the 
place.  Has  1  daughter  married.  Her  son  died  and  left  children,  but  it  is 
not  known  where  they  are. 

3.  Widoic  of  82. — Was  formerly  a  domestic  servant.  She  is  now  bed-ridden 
and  lives  with  one  of  her  4  sons,  the  other  3,  who  reside  elsewhere,  paying 
lOd  a  week  each  through  the  Guardians.  All  the  sons  are  married,  and 
there  is  also  a  married  daughter.     She  is  insured. 

4.  Widow  of  80. — In  infirm  health,  without  children,  receives  28  6d  a 
week  from  the  parish.  She  earns  a  little  by  seaming,  and  a  niece,  who  keeps 
one  of  the  village  shops,  frequently  gives  her  food. 

5.  Widow  of  79. — Was  fonnerly  a  domestic  servant.  Though  infirm  she 
can  still  use  her  needle  well,  and  earns  about  2*  a  week.  She  is  helped 
by  her  sons  who  are  miners,  and  by  a  granddaughter  living  with  her.  There 
is  also  a  married  daughter.     She  is  insured. 

6.  Widow  of  74. — Eccentric.  Husband  was  a  blacksmith.  She  has  one 
son  with  a  large  family,  and  another  in  the  asylum.  She  receives  2s  (Ul 
a  week  from  the  parish,  and  is  helped  by  a  daughter-in-law,  who  is  a  nurse, 
and  by  granddaughters  who  are  in  service. 

7.  Widow  of  72. — Was  formerly  a  domestic  servant,  and  is  now  entirely 
supported  by  her  two  sons,  labourers,  and  taken  care  of  by  a  daughter. 
These  all  live  at  home  and  are  unmarried.  A  family  of  this  description 
is  very  exceptional. 

8.  Widow  of  71. — ^Her  husband,  a  small  shopkeeper,  left  her  a  little  money, 
and  she  lives  in  the  house  of  her  daughter,  who  married  a  prosperous 
carpenter.    She  has  also  3  sons. 

9  and  10.  A  married  couple^  each  71  yean  of  aje. — Who  live  on  their 
savings,  helped  by  their  children,  who  are  married  and  well-to-do.  The  man 
was  a  farm-labourer,  and  then  a  farmer  in  a  very  small  way.  Is  now 
retired. 

11.  Widow  of  68,  whose  husband  was  a  gamekeeper.  Was  previously 
a  domestic  servant,  and  lives  rent  free,  with  a  small  pension  from  her 
husband's  former  employer ;  helped  by  her  3  sons,  well-to-do  miners  living 
near.    She  has  also  2  daughters. 

12.  Widow  of  67. — Rather  infirm,  lives  with  her  son,  a  miner,  next  door 
to  her  man'ied  daughter.  She  has  2  other  sons  with  families.  Is  able  to 
do  a  little  sewing,  and  credited  with  earning  2^  a  week. 

13.  Widow  of  67. — Is  in  fair  health ;  does  a  little  nursing  as  well  as 
seaming,  and  may  earn  28  Gd  a  week.  She  is  much  helped  by  kind  neigh- 
bours, one  of  whom  gives  her  a  dinner  daily.     Her  rent  is  often  remitted. 


Merton  parisli,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  cold,  healthy,  and  noted  for  the  longevity  of  ifs 
people.    It  is  mostly  grass;  arable  land  is  rapidly  disappear- 
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ing.  The  population,  which  is  about  300,  has  decreased  by 
75  since  1881,  and  by  175  since  1861. 

The  village  is  built  townwise,  in  streets  of  contiguous 
houses;  very  few  of  the  cottages  are  detached.  Conse- 
quently, the  gardens  are  usually  small  and  shut  in. 

Since  1861  some  13  cottages  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  at  present  15  are  unoccupied,  some  of  which  have 
become  untenantable.  Most  of  the  inhabited  houses  are 
good  and  comfortable.  The  bad  ones  are  generally  the 
property  of  small  owners.     Bents  average  Is  6d  per  week. 

The  parish  is  somewhat  exceptional.  The  land  belongs 
to  20  owners,  in  parcels  of  from  10  to  350  acres.  The 
gross  rental  and  rateable  value  are  diminishing  greatly  and 
rapidly.  There  is  no  squire  or  predominant  landowner, 
but  a  number  of  the  farmers  are  their  own  landlords,  and 
are  men  of  substance  as  well  as  years,  having  built  up 
capital  in  prosperous  times.  Several  more  of  the  inhabitants 
are  retired  farmers,  or  surviving  relatives  of  farmers,  with 
independent  means.  A  great  change  may  be  expected  as 
these  aged  people  die  ofE  and  their  money  is  dispersed. 
Meanwhile,  labour  is  in  good  demand,  and  able-bodied  men 
seldom  out  of  work.  Distress  is  said  to  be  unknown,  though 
prolonged  winter  weather  may  cause  "  a  bit  of  a  pinch.'' 

The  employment  offering  is  mainly  farm  work.  There 
are  in  the  parish  13  farmers,  large  and  small,  and  the 
village  can  boast  1  butcher,  1  tailor,  1  shoemaker,  2  black- 
smiths, 3  carpenters  and  wheelwrights,  1  mason  employing 
4  hands,  1  dressmaker  employing  4  hands,  3  publicans, 
one  of  whom  is  also  baker  and  general  shopkeeper,  while 
another  deals  in  coals,  and  there  is  one  other  shopkeeper. 
The  rest  of  the  working  inhabitants  are  farm  servants  and 
labourers.  The  wages  are  12«  to  13s  for  labourers,  148  to 
lbs  for  shepherds  and  carters.  Boys  of  14  to  17  get  5«  to  8*. 
In  hay-time  and  harvest  48  or  5s  extra  per  week  is  made. 

There  is  no  special  employment  available  for  the  old,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  state  at  what  ago  wages  begin  to  fall. 
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for  it  is  not  a  question  of  age  but  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
this  varies  very  much  with  the  individual. 

There  are  about  12  acres  of  allotments,  divided  into  45 
plots  of  1  rood  each.  These  are  all  let,  and  no  one  person  at 
present  holds  more  than  3  roods.  In  all  there  are  30  allot- 
ment holders  and  about  20  of  the  villagers  keep  a  pig — a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  bit  of  land. 

The  shops  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  People  go 
more  into  the  neighbouring  town  than  they  did,  and  deal 
with  co-operative  stores.  Travelling  vans,  too,  are  sent 
round  periodically  by  tradesmen  of  enterprise  in  the  town, 
and  those  do  a  considerable  business. 

A  good  Church  of  England  school  (partly  endowed)  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  This  in  a  former 
generation  gave  great  advantages  over  other  places;  many 
young  people  weut  out  into  the  world  and  did  extremely 
well,  and  they  still  leave  the  parish  to  seek  fortune  else- 
where— in  the  array  or  railway  employment,  as  clerks  in 
factories,  grooms  in  hunting  establishments,  &c.,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  three  public-houses  there  is  not  much 
intemperance,  though  there  are  some  sad  exceptions.  The 
road  traffic,  which  is  considerable,  does  a  good  deal  towards 
supporting  the  publicans. 

The  village  Friendly  Society,  established  44  years,  is  an 
unusually  good  specimen  of  a  local  club.  It  has  92  members, 
of  whom  38  reside  in  the  village.  The  accumulated  funds 
amount  to  nearly  £1000.  Members  are  admitted  up  to  32 
years  of  age.  It  meets  at  the  public-house  every  two 
months.  Subscription  14^  per  annum,  of  which  12,9  is  for 
the  club  fund  and  2»  to  be  spent  in  drink  or  go  towards 
the  annual  dinner.  Sick  pay  is  9^  for  6  months,  then  7s 
for  6  months  more,  and  afterwards  5^  so  long  as  disable- 
ment lasts.  At  death  £4  is  allowed  for  members  and  £2 
for  their  wives,  but  these  payments  are  met  by  special  levy. 
It  is  the  liability  for  prolonged  payments  to  tho  disabled 
old  that  threatens  the  solvency  of  the  society.     The  capital 
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has  of  late  been  diminishing  but  was  assisted  recently  by  a 
gift,  by  legacy,  of  £100,  and  the  society  may  last  for  many 
years  to  come  unless  young  men,  looking  far  into  the  future, 
take  alarm  and  refuse  to  join. 

There   is  a  penny  bank,    originally  confined  to   school 
children,  but  now  thrown  open  to  all.    So  far  there  are  few 
depositors  other  than  children.      In   all,  the  bank  holds 
about  £23  belonging  to  60  depositors. 
Charities  are  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Poor's  land  allotment  rents,  £9  in  1893,  distributed 

in  coals. 
(6.)  Clothing  charity.     Thirty  persons  get  a  blanket 

or  warm  clothes,  value  6s  3d  each=£9.  7«  6d. 
(c.)  Money  dole,  £3  at  Christmas.     About  35  persons 
get  Is  6d  to  2s  each, 
(a.)  and  (c.)  are  not  given  to  recipients  of  parish  relief, 
(d.)   Church  ofiTertory.    Average  £13  per  annum  to  the 

sick  and  infirm, 
(e.)  A  good  deal  of  private  charity  in  various  forms,  of 
which  no  details  are  known. 
The   charities  are  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Oreat  care  and  pains  are  exercised  by  the  Trustees  in  the 
administration,  but  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling,  jealousy, 
and^dissatisfaction  arises  nevertheless. 

Out-door  relief  is  given  freely  in  this  union.  Absolute 
•destitution  is  not  always  insisted  on.  Relations  are 
required  to  contribute  in  some  cases.  The  labouring  folk 
regard  the  "House''  with  great  aversion,  and  naturally 
enough,  entailing,  as  it  must  do,  the  curtailment  of 
liberty,  &c.  Out-door  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
sidered, more  or  less,'as  the  natural  and  inevitable  source  of 
support  when  earnings  fail.  But  even  out-door  relief  is 
not  applied  for  till  it  is  the  last  resource;  the  labourer  will 
work  and  keep  himself  till  he  can  work  no  longer. 

There  are  in  Merton  37  people  over  65 — a  very  large 
number  compared  to  the  population.     Of  these,  however, 
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18  are  above  tlie  working  class.  Of  the  19  with  regard  to 
whom  particulars  are  given,  14  are  partly  dependent  on 
charity ;  5  of  these  receive  parish  relief,  3  being  widows, 
2  of  whom  have  no  relations. 


Singleton  is  an  agricultural  parish  in  Northampton  with 
about  600  population,  having  increased  slightly  since 
1881.  One  proprietor,  who  is  non-resident,  owns  the  whole 
parish,  excepting  the  Rectory  and  glebe  farm,  3  cottages 
and  16  acres  of  allotment  ground  belonging  to  a  charity, 
and  1  cottage  with  a  small  garden  attached,  which  also 
is  the  property  of  a  non-resident  owner. 

There  are  in  the  parish  but  2  persons  of  independent 
means  besides  the  clergyman.  The  farmers,  of  whom  there 
are  10,  occupy  farms  varying  from  50  to  350  acres.  There 
are  13  small  holdings  from  3  to  27  acres,  and  93  allotments, 
covering  53  acres,  and  varying  in  size  from  half  a  rood  to 
two  and  a  half  acres. 

The  cottages  are  substantially  built,  the  older  ones  of 
stone  with  thatched  roofs  and  brick  floors;  those  ipore 
recently  erected  are  roofed  with  slate  or  flat  tiles,  and 
generally  have  stone  floors.  As  a  rule  they  have  3  rooms 
upstairs,  and  for  the  most  part  are  in  good  condition.  The 
rents  vary  from  9d  to  Is  9d  per  week.  Bakehouses  and  wash- 
houses  are  provided  for  certain  groups  of  cottages,  but  few 
people  bake  at  home.  No  new  cottages  have  been  built  for 
many  years.  The  occupants  mostly  work  on  the  land,  but 
a  few  are  railway  labourers  or  artisans.  The  village  is 
several  miles  from  the  nearest  town.  Each  cottage  has  a 
small  garden,  included  in  the  rent.  An  allotment  varying 
from  a  rood  to  2  acres,  for  which  a  separate  rent  is  paid, 
goes  with  nearly  every  cottage.  The  rent  for  allotments  is 
about  IO5  per  rood. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  system  of  main 
sewers,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  cottage  and 
house  property  is  connected.     A  filtration  bed  outside  the 
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village  receives  the  sewage  on  about  half  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  ash  and  osiers. 

The  nominal  wage  of  the  labourer  is  13«  per  week,  which, 
with  piece-work  and  harvest  money,  amounts  to  about  ISs  6d 
average  for  the  whole  year.  Carters^  wages  (including 
some  Sunday  work)  are  16s  per  week  with  cottage  rent  free. 
Boys  exempt  from  school  attendance  earn  from  4«  up  to 
7^  Gd,  There  is  no  scarcity  of  employment,  except  occa- 
sionally in  winter.  The  few  who  are  at  such  periods  out  of 
work  make  up  their  time  on  the  large  allotments,  either 
their  own  or  those  belonging  to  men  who  are  themselves 
employed. 

Almost  all  the  cottagers  keep  a  pig.  Milk  is  easily 
obtained,  and  skim  milk  at  Sd  per  gallon  is  supplied  at 
a  steam  dairy,  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  village.  A  great 
feature  of  the  parish  is  co-operation.  The  steam  dairy  just 
referred  to  is  co-operative ;  there  is  a  so-called  co-operative 
farm  (in  reality  a  profit-sharing  undertaking)  of  300  acres 
(glebe  land) ;  and  an  industrial  co-operative  society  which  has 
monopolized  the  whole  trade  of  the  village,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  labouring  men.  The  village  public-house 
and  a  shop  to  which  a  beer  licence  is  attached  are  in  the 
hands  of  this  society,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
members.  The  managers,  being  paid  by  salary,  have  no 
interest  in  selling  intoxicants,  while  on  non-intoxicants  they 
receive  5  per  cent,  on  all  they  sell.  The  profits  made  by 
the  public-house  and  the  beer-house,  which  are  large,  are 
returned,  with  the  profit  on  ordinary  sales,  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases 
at  the  stores,  and  to  non-members  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
dividends  average  Ss  to  4^  in  the  pound,  and  are  paid 
quarterly. 

Although  there  has  been  little  or  no  migration  on  the 
part  of  young  men,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  increasing 
desire  on  their  part  to  "  get  ofE  the  clods,*'  as  they  call  it, 
and  to  get  the  *'  big  shilling,"  and  otherwise  to  **  better 
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themselves/^  During  the  last  ten  years  4  young  men  have 
emigrated  to  Queensland  and  are  doing  well,  2  have  become 
attendants  at  asylums,  2  joined  the  police,  3  entered  the 
army,  and  3  have  become  gentlemen's  servants. 

As  to  clubs  of  various  kinds,  there  is  a  clothing  club 
which  gives  no  bonus,  managed  by  a  lady  in  the  parish ;  a 
coal  club  conducted  by  the  co-operative  society,  and  a  pig 
club.  For  the  men  there  is  a  village  friendly  society,  not 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  about  to  take  steps  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows ; 
and  there  is  a  medical  club,  to  which  most  of  the  women  and 
children  belong.  The  women  and  children  are  also  for  the 
most  part  insured  in  the  Prudential,  whose  agent  calls  at 
almost  every  house  once  a  week. 

There  is  an  endowed  charity,  with  an  income  of  over  £80, 
which  will  increase.  This  is  managed  under  a  recent 
scheme  by  a  committee,  of  which  a  certain  proportion  is 
elected  by  the  parish  vestry.  The  income  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  half  being  for  educational  purposes.  The 
other  half  is  applied  in  various  ways,  such  as  blankets,  &c., 
at  Christmas,  and  pensions  to  old  people  on  certain  fixed 
principles.  Out  of  the  educational  portion  a  part  of  the 
master's  salary  is  provided,  as  well  as  prizes  for  attendance 
and  proficiency  at  the  public  elementary  school.  The  Church 
alms  amount  to  about  £13  a  year,  which  is  distributed  by 
the  churchwardens  after  consultation  with  the  Rector. 

There  has  been  no  out-door  pauper  in  the  place  for  the 
last  eight  years,  relief  of  this  kind  having  been  practically 
discontinued  in  the  union  for  a  long  period.  There  is  one 
regular  inmate  of  the  workhouse  belonging  to  the  parish, 
and  one  "  in  and  out."  There  is  also  a  single  woman  with 
three  illegitimate  children,  often  in  the  workhouse.  She 
belongs  technically  to  the  parish,  although  she  has  had  no 
connection  with  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  strict  administration  of  relief,  which  characterizes  the 
imion,  used  to  be  regarded  with  strong  disfavour;  and  the 
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feeling  of  being  deprived  of  a  right  to  parish  relief  was 
once  very  prevalent ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  parish  is  in  all  senses  of  the  word  "  better 
oflF"  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  there  is  no  one  upon 
whom  the  refusal  of  relief  bears  hardly.  This  will  be 
shown  as  to  tLo  old  by  the  summary  of  their  condition 
which  follows. 

There  are  in  the  parish  73  persons  between  55  and  65, 
and  21  over  65.  We  will  take  the  latter  first,  beginning 
with  the  oldest, 

1.  John  Bartleyy  84. — Labourer,  earns  Is  a  week  at  making  farthing  faggots. 
Wife  just  dead.  A  young  married  couple  now  lodge  with  him.  His  health 
is  good.  Was  in  a  club,  but  club  broke.  Cottage  and  garden,  rent  9(1  per 
week  ;  rood  of  ground,  10s  per  year.    He  has  a  married  daughter. 

2.  Amelia  Lord,  78. — Widow  of  a  labourer.  Since  widowhood  a  monthly 
nurse  ;  does  a  good  deal  of  nursing  for  relations.  Has  3  married  sons  with 
families ;  one  a  small  farmer,  another  a  mason.  They  help  her,  and  she 
takes  a  lodger.  She  receives  6d  a  week  from  Church  alms,  and  20<  a  quarter 
from  endowed  charity.    Bent,  9d  a  week. 

3.  Jane  Pitclier^  76. — Labourer's  widow.  Very  feeble ;  lives  with  one  of  her 
sons,  who  is  married.  She  has  another  son,  also  married,  and  a  daughter, 
single,  in  a  good  place.    The  children  maintain  her  very  comfortably. 

4.  Martha  Burton^  76. — Labourer's  widow,  also  in  very  feeble  health,  has 
an  unmarried  son  earning  12«,  who  lives  with  her.  She  has  some  money 
and  house  property  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  has  other  children  married, 
with  families,  and  a  single  daughter  in  service.  Bent  of  cottage  and  garden 
1^  per  week. 

5.  Mary  Steele^  72. — ^Labourer's  widow.  Very  feeble.  A  granddaughter, 
who  is  a  pupil  teacher,  lives  with  her.  Two  married  sons  and  one  married 
daughter  help  to  maintain  her.  She  receives  2s  6d  weekly  from  the  Bector, 
and  Od  from  Church  alms.    Bent  of  cottage  and  garden,  dd  per  week. 

6.  Jane  Tliompson,  70. — ^Widow  of  stud  groom.  Her  late  husband's  em- 
ployer now  allows  her  a  small  pension.  Has  no  family,  but  a  niece  helps 
her.  She  has  a  lodger,  who  is  a  dressmaker.  Her  own  health  is  feeble. 
Bent,  Is  per  week,  with  garden. 

7  and  8.  Thomas  Peters,  70. — Lodge-keeper  and  woodman.  His  wife  is  a 
complete  invalid.    They  have  saved  money,  and  live  rent  free.    No  children. 

9  and  10.  Henry  Coventry,  68. — Small  farmer  and  dairyman.  Has  saved. 
Lives  with  his  wife.    No  children. 

11  and  12.  James  Jackson,  68.— Mason  and  bricklayer,  in  regular  work. 
Wife  and  2  unmarried  sons  at  home. 

13.  Susan  Topham,  68.— Widow.     Her  late,  and  third  husband,  was  a 
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waggoner.    She  has  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  is  quite  independent. 
Kent  of  cottage  and  garden,  Is  per  week. 

14.  John  Kirufileyy  67. — Formerly  a  mason's  labourer.  Crippled  for  the  last 
8  years.  His  wife  is  a  hard-working  woman  of  about  60.  He  receives  2s  6d 
from  club,  Is  6d  from  charity,  and  &d  from  Church  alms,  or  4s  6d  per  week 
in  all.  There  is  one  son,  single,  at  home,  another  in  Queensland,  and  other 
sons  married.  Bent  of  cottage  and  garden.  Is  Sd.  Rood  of  ground,  10s  per 
year. 

15.  Richard  Steele,  67. — ^Labourer.  Earns  12s  when  at  work,  now  on  club 
with  rheumatism,  receiving  10s  per  week.  His  wife  is  aged  64.  One  son, 
not  married,  a  gardener,  earning  14s,  lives  at  home.  Also  a  grandson  who 
earns  13«  as  stable-help.  Kent  9d  per  week,  half-rood  allotment  5$  (jdn  year. 

16.  Joseph  Ireland^  67. — Bough  carpenter;  not  strong,  but  generally  at 
work.  In  a  club.  His  wife  is  crippled  with  rheumatism.  They  have 
brought  up  a  large  family  ;  all  out  and  doing  well.  A  grandchild  lives  with 
them.    Bent,  cottage  and  garden,  Is  4J<f  per  week. 

17.  Peter  Todd,  66. — Farmer,  occupying  the  largest  farm  in  the  parish. 

18.  William  Dunn,  66. — A  widower,  formerly  a  shoemaker,  now  only  mends 
a  little  when  out  of  work  as  a  labourer.  Has  no  constant  place,  but  is 
generally  employed.  Earns  when  at  work  about  12s.  In  club.  A  young 
married  couple  lodge  with  and  take  care  of  him.    Bent  9<f. 

19.  Thomas  Bartley,  65. — Labourer.  Feeble  old  man,  but  generally  in  full 
work,  earns  about  10s  now,  but  until  lately  made  12s  or  13s.  His  wife  very 
feeble  ;  has  had  two  strokes.  A  grandson  lives  with  them,  from  whom  they 
receive  4s  a  week.    They  receive  20s  a  year  from  the  charity.    Bent  9(2. 

20.  Henry  Cavendish,  65. — Labourer.  Earns  13s ;  in  club.  His  wife,  who 
is  over  60,  is  a  good  manager.  An  unmarried  son,  who  works  in  the  brick- 
yard, lives  at  home,  and  there  is  also  a  grandson  just  left  school  earning  4s. 
There  are  3  married  sons  who  are  doing  well.  Bent  of  cottage  and  garden. 
Is  9<f.    Bood  of  land,  10s  per  year. 

21.  Margaret  Hunt,  65. — Widow  of  a  labourer.  Has  money  in  savings 
bank.  Earns  a  trifle  by  lace  making,  &c. ;  has  a  small  pension  from 
former  employers,  and  6d  a  week  from  Church  alms.  Has  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  help  her  so  far  as  is  necessary.  Lives  very  comfortably 
and  generally  alone.    Bent  of  cottage  and  garden,  Is  2d  per  week. 

Of  the  73  between  55  and  65  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
only  8  receive  help  of  any  kind,  and  only  6  are  noted  as 
receiving  charity.     All  but  4  of  them  are  earning  money. 


Tamston  is  a  purely  agricultural  parish  in  Warwickshire, 
with  a  little  more  than  600  inhabitants,  the  population 
having  decreased  slightly  since  1881.  There  are  3  principal 
proprietors,   all   of  the0\   resident,   one  being   the  squire 
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and  lord  of  the  manor,  and  a  few  farms  belong  to  non- 
residents. 

The  soil  is  stiff  blue  clay,  excellent  for  corn  when  well 
cultivated  and  highly  manured.  For  many  years  wheat 
has  been  principally  grown  for  straw,  or  at  a  loss  by  the 
farmer.  Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  farms  in 
this  parish  in  draining,  road-making,  and  general  cultivation, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  times  would  mend.  The  poor  have 
reaped  the  benefit,  but  the  landlords,  and  their  tenants  the 
farmers  also,  are  much  impoverished.  It  is  feared  that  the 
latter  are  as  a  class,  in  this  neighbourhood,  insolvent.  A 
great  deal  of  land  is  going  out  of  cultivation. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  are  varied  in  character.  Some 
have  been  built  of  late  years  as  an  investment  by  local 
tradespeople.  Others  built  by  squatters  on  the  waste  have 
been  bought  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  late  squire;  some 
of  them  pulled  down,  and  others  made  habitable.  There 
still  remain  several  very  poor  cottages.  Some  of  the  worst 
are  empty,  but  others  are  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
who  exact  the  highest  rent,  and  are  unwilling  to  make 
improvements  or  repairs.  Bents  are  higher  in  this  village 
than  in  many  places,  and  the  best  cottages  with  the  best 
gardens  are  often  let  at  as  low  or  nearly  as  low  a  rent  as 
the  worst.  The  bad  ones  bring  £3.  10«  to  £4.  10«,  and  the 
very  best  from  £4  to  £5. 

There  are  77  acres  let  in  large  allotments,  1,  2,  or  3 
acres  each,  at  rents  varying  from  16«  to  40«  an  acre,  partly 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  small  allotments 
of  one  quarter  acre  each,  of  which  there  are  17  acres,  are 
let  at  lOs  each.  They  are  from  the  Glebe  farm,  and  since 
the  large  allotments  have  been  on  hand  many  of  the  small 
ones  are  unlet. 

Wages  have  been  nominally  12«  a  week.  They  are  now 
(1893)  falling  to  lOs.  Working  bailiffs  and  gardeners 
get  18^.  Blacksmiths  and  estate  carpenters  about  20«. 
Carters  and  shepherds  earn  more  than  12«,  and  often  have 
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a  house  found  them.  Lads  earn  Ss  6d  to  7«  6d  a  week.  In 
hay-time  and  harvest  wages  are  doubled  for  overtime,  and 
on  piece-work  men  earn  more  than  this.  Up  to  65  the  men 
seem  well  employed ;  after  that  age  work  is  more  casual ; 
they  get  light  jobs  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay. 

Much  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  though 
the  landlords  and  tenant  farmers  are  great  losers  by  the 
agricultural  depression,  the  labourers  seem  fairly  employed, 
and  were  never  so  well  off  as  they  are  now,  as  everything 
they  need  is  so  extremely  cheap. 

All  the  thrifty  cottagers  keep  a  pig  (carters  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so).  From  2  to  5  sheep  are  killed  weekly  by 
one  shopkeeper,  who  also  kills  pigs  and  cures  the  bacon. 
The  weeks  when  he  does  not  sell  pork  he  buys  beef  for  sale. 
The  baker  in  the  village  also  sells  mutton  and  beef,  but  he 
does  not  kill.  Three  different  bakers'  carts  bring  in  bread. 
During  the  winter  months  the  wheat  grown  on  the  allot- 
ments supplies  many  of  the  families  with  bread.  It  is 
ground  at  the  small  water  mills  near,  and  makes  wholesome 
brown  bread.  The  women  make  it  with  brewers*  barm, 
and  bake  it  where  they  have  brick  ovens,  or  send  it  to  the 
baker's.  In  summer  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  barm,  and 
bread  will  not  keep  so  well.  When  they  buy  their  bread 
the  poor  choose  the  whitest  they  can  get.  New  milk  is 
retailed  by  one  small  farmer,  who  takes  it  to  his  customers, 
charging  Sd  a  quart ;  if  skimmed  once,  a  penny  a  quart  is 
charged;  fully  skimmed,  ^d  a  quart.  Milk  can  also  be 
bought  at  two  farm  dairies  in  the  village,  but  has  to  be 
fetched,  and  poor  people  will  not  go  or  send  their  children 
half  a  mile  for  it.  Groceries  are  to  be  obtained  from  tho 
two  village  shops,  or  from  travelling  carts  sent  round  by 
grocers  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

The  Tamston  Benefit  Club  was  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year;  as  there  was 
no  reserve  fund,  and  the  members  were  getting  older,  no 
young  men  would  join,  and  it  died  out.     Some  of  the  men 
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have  joined  clubs  in  tlie  neighbouring  villages,  which  are 
conducted  on  sound  principles.  One  man  is  at  this  time  on 
sick  pay,  and  another  has  an  old  age  annuity.  There  are 
100  accounts  in  the  Post-oflSce  Savings  Bank,  but  not  all 
belonging  to  this  village  or  to  the  very  poor. 

Education  is  free.  The  parents  of  large  families  feel  this 
a  great  boon.  Originally  the  National  school  was  built  and 
maintained  by  the  squire.  The  present  squire  declined  to 
continue  that  arrangement,  and  in  order  to  save  a  School 
Board,  the  principal  inhabitants  agreed  to  a  voluntary  rate 
— about  bd  in  the  pound.  The  teaching  is  very  good,  over 
90  per  cent,  always  pass. 

There  is  a  lending  library  and  reading-room,  with 
periodicals  and  a  good  supply  of  newspapers.  Some 
concerts  and  lectures  are  given  during  the  winter  months. 
A  good  field  is  given  up  by  one  proprietor  for  cricket  and 
football.  The  cricket  club  is  encouraged.  There  is  a  band 
which  has  good  instruments,  but  lacks  cohesion,  and  wants 
more  instruction ;  also  a  drum  and  fife  band. 

Charities. — Money  was  left  to  give  every  poor  inhabitant — 
including  babies — 2  lbs.  of  beef  each  on  Christmas  Eve.  To 
bo  earning  less  than  20«  a  week  is  held  to  be  the  definition 
of  a  poor  man  for  this  purpose.  Illegitimate  children  are  not 
counted  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  This 
donor's  sister  left  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  (between 
£o  and  £6  yearly)  to  be  given  to  the  aged  poor  or  those 
with  large  families,  in  the  shape  of  warm  clothing,  sheets, 
blankets,  &c.  About  2 1  gifts  are  distributed  yearly.  There 
are  2  maternity  bags  for  lending,  and  baby  clothes,  &c.,  are 
given  by  ladies. 

Another  lady  gives  1  or  2  lbs.  of  mutton  weekly  all  the 
year  round  to  many  aged  or  sick  people,  also  milk  puddings, 
not  occasionally,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  same  lady  gives  many  of  the  old  people  1  cwt. 
of  coal  weekly  during  the  winter.  There  is  also  an  endowed 
coal  fund  worth  £9  per  annum,  substituted  by  the  Charity 
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Commission  for  an  ancient  right  of  furze  cutting.  The  coal 
purchased  with  this  fund  is  distributed  equally  in  the  winter 
to  every  cottage  in  the  village. 

There  is  a  clothing  club  with  a  bonus  given  on  each 
ticket.  About  £64  is  yearly  saved  and  spent  in  this  way, 
the  clothes  being  purchased  at  the  village  shops  or  at  3  shops 
in  the  town  selected  by  the  members  as  suitable.  There 
is  also  a  medical  club. 

Out  relief  is  given.  One  young  widow  has  2^  a  week  for 
her  child,  and  .there  are  7  old  women  receiving  2s  Hd  a 
week.  An  old  married  couple  get  4*  a  week,  and  one  family, 
of  which  the  father,  a  young  man,  is  lame,  get  5« ;  Ss  is 
paid  to  the  grandparents  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whose 
mother  died  in  the  workhouse  at  his  birth.  He  is  about 
10,  and  has  already  cost  the  ratepayers  about  £78.  Two 
old  men  live  in  the  workhouse,  one  of  whom  is  personally 
afflicted;  the  other  destroyed  his  prospects  in  life  by 
drink.  No  woman  or  child  from  this  parish  is  in  the 
House. 

As  a  source  of  income  to  the  villagers,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  about  £100  a  year  has  been  received  by  the 
'^  Boardiug-out  Committee "  (which  was  formed  in  1888) 
for  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  children  entrusted  to 
their  care.  Three  unions  in  different  parts  of  England 
have  sent  18.  Of  these  children  three  have  been  returned 
as  unsuitable;  one  has  been  claimed  by  and  found  a  home 
with  a  married  sister ;  several  are  now  earning  their  living 
respectably  as  servants,  and  4  boys  and  4  girls  are  at 
present  "boarded  out*^  in  the  village.  Some  of  these 
children  are  much  beloved  by  their  foster  parents,  "  they 
would  not  part  with  them  whatever.'^  The  children  are 
happy,  and  have  a  cheerful,  lively  manner.  None  of  them 
wish  to  return  to  the  workhouse. 

Migration  and  Emigration. — Some  of  the  young  men 
leave  to  get  work  as  porters  on  the  railway,  and  some  are 
in  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns  as  shopmen,  police- 
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men,  &c.  A  few  have  gone  into  the  army,  others  are  in 
private  service  as  coachmen,  grooms,  footmen,  gardeners, 
&c.  Some  years  ago  several  large  families  were  helped 
to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  by  funds 
collected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  They  were  just  the  people 
the  village  could  best  spare.  As  far  as  can  be  learnt  even 
those  considered  ne'er-do-well  have  done  fairly  well,  whilst 
to  their  children  it  has  been  an  immense  benefit.  Since 
then  several  parties  of  lads  and  young  men,  and  two  young 
women,  have  been  helped  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  Only 
two  lads  have  returned,  and  most  are  married  and  settled 
comfortably.  They  all  say  work  is  harder  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  "  lots  to  eat,'^  "  meat  three  times  a 
day,'*  &c. 


Sogaden. — This  is  an  agricultural  parish,  of  which  seven- 
tenths  belong  to  one  estate.  The  hall  and  park  are  let,  but 
the  tfenant  does  not  reside.  The  desertion  of  this  house  is 
the  greatest  blight  upon  the  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
parish  belongs  mostly  to  two  or  three  other  landowners,  none 
of  whom  are  residents;  there  are  only  a  few  other  very 
small  properties,  chiefly  cottages  with  a  little  piece  of  land. 

On  the  whole,  the  cottages  are  fairly  good.  They  are 
roomy  enough,  though  some,  owing  to  neglect  or  inability 
of  the  landlords,  are  much  out  of  repair.  There  are  not 
many  cases  of  overcrowding;  never  more  than  one  family  in 
each  cottage.  Both  young  men  and  young  women  alike 
leave  early,  and  seek  work  or  service  in  the  towns.  Rents 
vary  from  £2  to  £4  a  year  for  cottage  and  garden. 

There  is  a  ten-acre  field  let  in  allotments,  but  assigned 
only  three  years  ago,  so  the  present  race  of  old  folk  do 
not  benefit  directly.  The  plots  are  let  in  portions  of  twenty 
rods,  at  bs  a  year  (=  40«  an  acre).  This  is  double  the 
rental  of  other  land  in  the  parish.  The  class  benefited  by 
allotments  is  often  somewhat  above  the  labourers ;  here  the 
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miller  and  the  blacksmith  are  the  two  largest  holders,  having 
two  acres  each. 

Wages  for  able-bodied  men  vary  from  1 1«  to  145,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work.  Besides,  they  have  from 
£6.  10«  to  £7  for  the  "  harvest  month.''  There  is  no  fixed 
time  of  life  when  wages  fall,  and  employers  do  not  reduce 
before  it  is  obviously  fair  they  should  do  so,  in  respect  of 
amount  of  work  done.  There  is  no  industry  but  agriculture. 

Thrift. — The  peasant  class  is  decidedly  more  thrifty  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  towns ;  e,g,  they  can  always 
produce  the  cash  to  buy  their  one  or  two  pigs  at  the  proper 
seasons.  Some  have  quietly  got  together  enough  to  purchase 
a  cottage  or  two.  There  is  a  penny  bank  attached  to  the 
schools  with  about  seventy-five  depositors,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
10  per  cent,  are  older  than  the  scholars,  and  put  in  larger 
sums.  There  is  a  good  local  benefit  club,  which  is  just  now 
attracting  new  members,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
established  public-house  club  broke  under  the  strain  of 
influenza  in  1892.  Not  many  of  the  labouring  class  here 
belong  to  the  older  societies — Foresters,  &c.  Unfortunately, 
the  local  club  has  no  provision  for  old  age,  and  no  society 
to  which  the  poor  of  this  parish  belong  enforces  such  a 
provision. 

Charity. — The  endowment  which  supports  the  schools 
(Church  of  England)  also  supplies  420  for  clothing  for 
deserving  children,  and  gives  away  forty  gifts  of  £1  to 
widows  and  old  people  in  January.  This  charity  also  owns 
six  cottage  almshouses,  in  which  six  widows  live  rent  free, 
but  have  no  endowment.  There  is,  indeed,  a  nominal  rent 
of  20«,  but  the  gift  of  £1  above  mentioned  pays  this.  In 
effect  they  receive  the  house  accommodation  in  place  of  the 
gift.  Another  small  charity,  of  which  Hogsden  gets  £5 
yearly,  is  given  away  in  blankets,  and  also  one  of  £3  per 
annum.  As  to  private  charity,  there  is  no  one  except  the 
Rector  with  any  power  of  giving  (and  ho  not  by  virtue  of 
oflScial  income)  •  The  non-resident  tenant  of  the  hall  provides 
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soup  for  the  poor.  The  Eector  gives  a  bonus  of  2«  a  year  to 
each  depositor  of  Is  monthly  in  the  coal  and  clothing  club. 
There  are  about  fifty  depositors. 

Poor  Law. — The  Guardians  certainly  take  a  liberal  view 
of  their  obligations  to  the  aged  poor.  Absolute  want  is 
not  insisted  upon  as  a  test,  but  anyone  who  can  show 
straitened  circumstances  is  pretty  sure  of  receiving  out- 
door relief.  It  is,  however,  only  "  relief  in  aid,"  as  in  no 
case  does  it  exceed  28  6d  and  a  loaf,  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  keep  a  person. 

Cost  of  Living. — Everything  except  coal  is  cheap.  The 
cottages  mostly  have  ovens,  but  some  rows  of  three  or  four 
have  only  one  in  common.  The  gardens  and  allotments 
supply  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Not  much  meat  is 
eaten,  and  apparently  not  required ;  for  all,  especially  the 
children,  look  healthy  and  strong,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  instances  of  premature  old  age  such  as  are  so  frequent 
in  town  populations. 

Unfortunately  the  whole  parish  is  getting  steadily  and 
rapidly  poorer,  though  at  present  the  labouring  class  has 
felt  the  pinch  least  of  any.  The  farmers  are  chiefly  men 
without  sufficient  capital,  who  work  on  their  own  farms,  and 
employ  hardly  any  labour.  For  example,  on  a  farm  which 
ten  years  ago  employed  eight  or  nine  men  regularly,  there 
are  now  only  the  farmer  arid  his  two  sons  and  three  or  four 
boys  of  about  fourteen  years  old.  The  land  falls  steadily 
and  increasingly  out  of  cultivation,  and  worse  and  worse  crops 
being  grown,  there  is  less  and  less  money  coming  into  the 
parish.  Another  result  is  that  as  soon  as  young  men  are 
able  to  leave  home  they  do  so,  because  there  is  no  work  for 
them  to  do.  For  the  time,  however,  the  few  that  remain 
profit  by  the  absence  of  competition,  and  wages  are  kept  up. 


Demford  is  a  parish  in  Hampshire,  with  a  population  of 
about  250,  having  decreased  by  no  less  than  130  since 
1831.     The  ground  in  the  valley  is  green  sandstone,  and 
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tbe  hills  are  chalk.  The  valley  is  difficult  to  drain,  and 
the  pasture  on  the  hills  is  best  where  it  has  never  been 
ploughed  and  remains  in  down.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
parish  had  a  bad  reputation  for  ague.  Agriculture  is  the 
only  industry,  and  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles. 
One  man  owns  five-sixths  of  the  parish,  and  in  this  and 
adjoining  districts  farms  4500  acres  of  his  own  land.  All 
the  work  of  the  estate  is  done  by  his  own  staff — mostly,  as  to 
skilled  labour,  by  men  drawn  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Consequently  there  is  no  village  blacksmith  or  wheelwright. 

The  wages  paid  on  this  estate  are  about  Is  per  week 
above  those  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  ta 
attract  the  best  men.  Carters,  who  have  to  understand 
agricultural  machinery,  make  an  average  of  17«  or  lis  6d 
the  year  round,  with  house  and  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
free;  shepherds,  slightly  less;  labourers  earn,  including 
piece-work,  &c.,  14«  to  16s  average,  and  most  have  house 
and  garden  free.  Carters'  hours  are  from  7  to  3  or  4,  with 
half  an  hour  for  dinner.  In  hay-time  and  harvest,  the  men 
work  as  long  as  possible,  having  half  an  hour  for  lunch  and 
an  hour  for  dinner.  Labourers  work  from  7  to  5  in  summer, 
and  7.30  to  4  in  winter,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Harvest 
pay  is  bd  per  hour,  and  haying  4d.  Men  keep  their  places 
at  full  wages  till  60  on  an  average. 

The  cottage  accommodation  is  now  fairly  good ;  most  of 
the  cottages  are  brick  and  tiled,  and  have  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. Some  old  ones  are  of  mud  and  thatched,  which 
people  do  not  like  to  leave,  having  lived  in  them  so  long. 
Anyone  can  have  an  allotment  at  3d  a  rod,  and  this  has 
been  so  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  allotment  ground 
is  not  all  cultivated,  not  being  taken  up,  although  in  the 
middle  of  the  village. 

Boys  and  young  men  play  cricket  (though  not  matches) 
for  amusement,  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  is  a  l^ck  of  anyone  to  manage  this  sort  of  thing. 

The   available   thrift  agencies  are  the  Foresters,   Odd- 
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fellows,  Hampshire  Friendly,  and  one  or  two  local  clabs. 
The  men  employed  on  the  estate,  if  in  a  clab,  have  the 
club  money  made  up  to  full  working  pay  so  long  as  they 
are  ill. 

There  is  an  endowed  charity  of  36«  a  year  administered  by 
the  churchwardens.  The  Church  is  inactive.  One  woman, 
a  widow  of  70,  and  very  infirm,  and  one  old  man,  each 
receives  2«  6d  a  week  from  the  parish.  These  are  the  only 
cases  of  out-door  pauperism  reported. 

There  are  in  all  27  persons  over  65,  of  whom  14  are 
above  the  working-class.  The  13  others  are  described  as 
follows : — 


1.  Amos  Parget,  80  to  90. — Tells  how  he  was  present  at  the  Jubilee  of 
George  III. ,  as  a  child,  and  remembers  the  plum  cake  he  had.  Used,  as  a 
young  man,  to  ride  post,  and  once  walked  to  London,  sixty  miles,  in  a  day. 
The  old  man  says  he  is  too  old  for  regular  work  now.  Has  bad  eyes,  lie  is 
not  in  any  club.  He  lives  with  a  son,  a  bachelor  of  60,  whose  work, 
scouring  out  ditches  and  attending  to  irrigation,  he  superintends  and  helps. 
It  is  contract  work,  and  the  two  earned  £47. 19s  Zd  in  1891.  They  live  rent 
free,  and  keep  a  pig  or  two  and  poultry ;  the  wife  of  another  son  comes  up 
once  a  week  to  clean  house  for  them. 

2.  Thomas  Fox^  also  over  80,  and  a  widower.  Works  for  the  grocer, 
getting  5«  or  6«  a  week,  and  has  another  5<  from  charity. 

3.  Mrs,  Little,  80. — A  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  parson's  gardener  for 
many  years.  She  lives  on  her  means,  having  two  cottages,  and  two  acres  of 
ground  let  in  allotments. 

4.  James  Cornish,  75  to  80. — Not  married.  His  sister  lives  with  him.  His 
mind  is  gone.  He  has  worked  in  Demford  Park  gardens  for  forty-five  years, 
and  now  sweeps  up  the  drive  about  once  a  week,  if  well  enough  to  get  out 
and  weather  fine  ;  for  this  he  receives  30«  a  quarter.  He  owns  two  houses 
and  about  an  acre  of  land. 

5.  Frederick  TownUy,  76. — A  widower,  acts  as  "shepherd  boy,"  and 
earned  £33.  12s  in  1891.  He  was  an  old  shepherd,  but  won't  now  take 
responsibility.  His  health  is  good  on  the  whole,  but  he  is  sometimes  laid  up 
with  colds.  Had  saved  £30  or  £40,  but  lent  it  to  a  man  who  failed.  He 
has  a  married  son  who  lives  elsewhere. 

6.  Mrs.  Hill. — A  widow,  of  75,  lives  with  her  son. 

7.  John  Spur,  70  to  75. — A  farm  labourer,  not  married.  He  suffers  from 
epileptic  fits,  and  only  works  half  his  time.  A  sister  who  was  in  service  left 
it  to  come  home  and  look  after  him.    He  gets  5«  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

8.  Martin  Vale,  over  70. — A  widower.    Mends  sacks  in  winter  and  trims  a 
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few  nettles  in  sommer.  He  is  paid  whether  he  works  or  not,  and,  in 
addition  to  wages,  his  master  gives  free  house  and  pays  his  club  subscription, 
20«  a  year.  He  received  £17.  IBs  in  wages  in  1891,  and  5«  Christmas  gift. 
His  son,  a  carter,  looks  after  him.  He  has  good  health,  but  is  very  infirm 
and  walks  with  two  sticks. 

9.  Mrs,  Hedstone, — A  widow,  of  70,  lives  with  her  son,  a  shepherd. 

10.  Mrs,  Rahbitt  70. — A  widow,  has  2«  6<2  a  week  from  the  parish.  She  is 
very  infirm,  and  is  one  of  those  who  received  5«  at  Christmas.  She  has  a 
son  who  is  a  railway  guard. 

11.  Mrs.  Parget. — A  widow,  of  60  to  70,  takes  in  washing  and  employs  two 
or  three  girls,  but  is  herself  very  infirm.  Her  husband  was  a  thatcher,  and 
died  twenty  years  ago.    She  has  daughters  in  service,  who  help  her. 

12.  R.  Simony  60  to  70. — Not  married.  Very  drunken  old  fellow.  Scares 
birds  in  winter,  and  does  hoeing  in  summer,  earning  £21.  12<  in  1891.  An 
aunt  allows  him  a  trifie,  and  he,  too,  had  5j«  at  Christmas.  Has  bad  health, 
and  has  been  on  the  club  one-fourth  of  his  time.  He  has  lately  been  turned 
out  of  the  club  for  having  been  out  and  got  very  drunk,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  ill. 

13.  Joseph  Cole. — A  widower,  65.  Used  to  be  stud-groom,  and  now  holds 
a  responsible  position  in  his  master's  service. 


Oxenham  in  Cambridgeshire  has  a  population  of  600, 
having  decreased  6  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891.  The 
parish  is  entirely  owned  by  one  resident  landlord.  Average 
rental  of  land  formerly  20«  per  acre;  now  ranges  from  15* 
to  7*  6d.  There  are  eight  farms  and  a  large  park.  The 
population  is  entirely  agricultural. 

Wages  lis  in  winter  and  12«  in  summer,  with  about 
£7.  lOs  extra  at  harvest.  Earnings  fall  off  rapidly  at  65 ; 
but  owing  to  the  landlord's  kindness,  many  are  employed 
about  the  estate  who  are  really  past  work,  and  would  else- 
where perhaps  be  forced  upon  the  rates.  There  is  some 
migration  into  the  towns,  which  enables  those  who  remain 
to  find  employment  more  readily.  Farmers  for  the  most 
part  retain  their  hands  during  the  winter.  Fewer  men 
are  employed  than  formerly,  and  no  outsiders  taken  on  in 
harvest,  but  no  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 

House-room  is  sufficient,  but  many  houses  are  out  of 
repair,  and  two  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  Most  of  the 
cottages  have  good  gardens,  and  there  are  allotments  (glebe) 
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enough  and  to  spare, at  20«  per  acre — many  out  of  cultivation. 
They  are  of  immense  assistance  to  the  labourers,  several  of 
whom  keep  pigs.  Milk  costs  2d  per  quart,  but  is  not  easily 
obtainable.  Farmers  prefer  to  keep  it  for  calves,  &c.  An 
ordinary  cottager  perhaps  eats  fresh  meat  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  a  widow  hardly  ever,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how  some 
of  the  widows  and  the  large  families  live. 

There  is  a  coal  and  clothing  club  into  which  ninety-five 
members  deposit  £72,  with  a  small  bonus  {Is  6d  or  Is  9d) 
on  each  card,  and  a  village  Friendly  Society,  with  forty 
members,  who  pay  Is  6d  a  month  and  receive  10*  a  week 
when  sick.  This  society  is  well  conducted ;  balance  in  bank 
£100.  They  have  no  annual  feast,  but  the  meetings  are  in 
the  public-house,  which  necessitates  drinking.  It  is  not 
registered.  Few  young  men  have  joined  in  the  last  two 
years ;  they  are  joining  the  "  Shepherds,'^  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  Thus  in  time  to  come  this  club  may  have 
to  be  wound  up,  like  its  predecessors.  Several  men  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  above  pay  their  doctor  4s  a  year  for 
attendance  and  physic.  Some  are  in  the  Prudential ;  one 
old  couple  have  already  paid  in  cash  considerably  more 
than  they  will  receive  at  death. 

The  parish  charities  consist  of  £20  from  three  endow- 
ments, and  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  £10.  The  former 
amount  is  divided  in  equal  sums  (about  1*  6d  a  head) 
amongst  all  the  married  poor  and  their  children  over  1  year 
and  under  14;  the  £10  is  distributed  in  coal  to  '^  deserving 
poor.^'  About  £12  is  given  annually  in  Church  alms ;  33 
families  have  been  receiving  soup  weekly  from  a  wealthy 
resident,  and  about  half  as  many  (who  may  be  the  same- 
families)  get  soup  from  the  squire. 

Poor  Law  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rigorous ; 
less  and  less  out-door  relief  is  given,  and  only  to  the  destitute. 

There  are  (with  one  or  two  striking  exceptions)  f reqnent 
instances  of  callous  undutifulness  on  the  part  of  children — 
especially  children  settled  elsewhere — in  not  recognizing 
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their  obligation  to  assist  their  aged  parents.  The  silent, 
resigned  contentment  of  the  aged  poor  is  very  remarkable. 

There  is  an  intense  abhorrence  of  the  workhouse.  The 
old  people  do  not  feel  that  they  have  done  anything  to 
deserve  being  'Hocked  up.'^  One  says:  '* I  would  rather 
be  hung  than  go  in  again."  Another,  '^  I  would  rather  go 
to  prison."  Another,  "  I  would  rather  lie  down  and  die  in 
a  hedge-row  than  go  to  the  great  house — ^its  the  name  of 
the  thing."  Last  year  one  man  actually  hanged  himself 
rather  than  go  in ;  but  he  was  hardly  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Only  four  parishioners  are  in  the  workhouse,  yet 
the  poor  rate  is  high. 

There  are  in  the  parish  of  Oxenham  71  persons  over  65, 
of  whom  59  belong  to  the  working  class.  Of  these  1 1  have 
parish  relief,  as  follows : — 


1.  Widofw  of  90. — Lives  with  a  daaghter  who  was  deserted  by  her  husband 
many  years  ago,  and  earns  her  living  by  charing,  &c.  There  are  four  other 
children  of  the  old  w^oman,  all  of  whom  have  families.    Parish  allows  2»  dd. 

2.  Widower  o/86. — Formerly  a  labourer ;  has  feeble,  failing  health ;  requires 
a  woman  to  **  do  for  him."  Has  four  children  with  families.  The  parish 
allows  3«,  and  three  dinners  a  week  are  provided  by  charity. 

3  Widow  of  81. — Delicate  health.  Has  two  children,  who  are  far  too  poor 
to  assist.  Parish  allows  her  2s  6<2,  and  she  lives  with  her  brother  and  his 
wife,  Nos.  10  and  11. 

4.  Widower  of  80. — Formerly  a  labourer.  Now  cleans  knives  at  the  public- 
house,  for  which  he  gets  "  a  mite  o*  victuals."  A  respectable  old  man.  He 
has  fairly  good  health,  and  lives  with  his  son,  who  has  a  large  family  and 
an  afflicted  daughter.    Parish  allows  2s  6<f . 

6.  Widow  of  80. — Bespectable  woman.  Has  five  daughters,  all  married, 
and  one  son.  The  son,  a  *'  City  Missionary,*'  helps  a  little  occasionally. 
The  children  pay  her  insurance.  The  parish  allows  her  2<,  and  she  lives 
rent  free. 

G.  Widow  of  80. — Did  laundry  work  formerly.  She  has  a  son  in  Yorkshire 
with  a  large  family,  who  sends  a  trifle  towards  her  rent.  She  has  pretty 
good  health  and  is  a  contented  woman.  Soup  twice  a  week  from  charity, 
with  2«  from  the  parish,  keeps  her  alive. 

7.  Widow  of  78. — Stone  deaf.  Cheerful,  contenied  old  woman.  Has  two 
children  with  families.    Pays  no  rent  and  has  S«  from  the  parish. 

8.  Widow  of  11, — ^Respectable  old  woman.  Very  feeble.  Has  one  son 
with  a  large  family.    Pays  no  rent.    Parish  allows  3#. 
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9.  Widow  of  71. — Clean,  respectable  old  woman.  Earns  1«  a  week  by 
sewing.  Has  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  married.  Life  is  insured 
with  assistance  of  children.    Parish  allows  2$, 

10  and  11.  Man  ofl\  and  his  wife  68. — Man  almost  blind.  The  woman  does 
washing  occasionally  and  may  make  28  a  week.  Parish  allows  3s.  They 
have  six  children,  none  of  whom  give  any  assistance.  The  man's  sister  (No.  3) 
lives  with  this  couple,  bringing  her  parish  allowance  to  the  common  stock. 
The  rent  is  iOs  a  year. 

Of  those  who  have  not  parish  relief  it  may  be  enough  to 
select  a  few  specimens,  choosing  the  poorest,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  faint  is  the  line  which  divides  those  who 
are  panpers  from  those  who  are  not : — 

12.  A  widow  of  IS. — With  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  married.  Some 
live  at  a  distance  and  do  nothing  for  her  support.  One  resident  daughter, 
herself  a  widow,  gives  what  help  she  can.  Has  applied  in  vain  for  out  relief. 
Impossible  to  say  how  she  lives. 

13  and  14.  Man  and  wife^  aged  84  and  80.  — Have  eight  children,  all  married. 
Live  with  their  eldest  daughter,  whose  husband  supports  them,  as  well  as 
his  own  children,  on  lis  or  12<  a  week. 

15  and  16.  Man  and  wife^  both  aged  75. — The  man,  a  labourer,  earns  about 
6s.  Hard-working  old  man,  but  must  soon  give  it  up ;  nearly  blind.  Wife 
weakly.  Are  in  the  doctor's  club.  Have  eight  children,  all  with  families. 
Bent  iOs  a  year. 

17  and  18.  Man  and  wife,  ages  80  and  67. — Man,  a  labourer,  has  an  injured 
foot,  and  his  wife  is  nearly  blind.  Have  eight  children,  of  whom  five  are 
married  and  two  live  at  home,  viz.  a  son  who  earns  lOs  as  shepherd,  and 
daughter  who  earns  6«,  but  has  two  illegitimate  children.  Bent,  iOs  per 
annum,  is  in  arrears. 


From  this  village  we  have  three  budgets  of  weekly 
expenditure : — 

Widow,  age  73. — Goes  out  washing,  and  earns  a  few  shillings,  and  has  a 
small  garden,  which  her  son  digs  for  her. 

Bent,  9id.  Butter,  4^  (i  lb.). 

Coal,  8d.  Sugar,  2^(2. 

Bread,  5d  (2  loaves).  Milk,  id. 

Flour,  Id.  Tea,  2d, 

Meat,  4^.  Soap,  Ac,  ^d. 

Cheese,  2d.  Oil,  Id. 

26 
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WidoWf  age  G3. — Cleans  church  {Is)  and  does  sewing.    Small  garden. 


Bent,  free. 

Coal,  1«. 

Bread,  7^  (3  loaves). 

Flour,  Id  (J  stone  in  3  weeks). 

Oatmeal,  2^d  (1  lb.). 

Butter  or  Dripping,  3d, 


Onions,  J<f. 
Sugar,  2^  (I  lb.). 
Tea,  4^  (i  lb.). 
Soap,  &c.t  lid. 
Oil,  Ac,  lid. 
Tape,  Cotton,  <to.,  id. 


■  3«4H 


Old  couple,  both  aged  75.- 

Bent,  9id. 

Coal,  Is. 

Bread,  U  O^d  (5  loaves). 

Flour,  A^d  a  stone). 

Pork  and  Bacon,  U. 

Suet,  IJd. 

Butter,  6(f. 


-The  man  earns  Os.    Small  garden. 

Sugar,  id. 
Milk,  Id. 
Tea,  5rf  (J  lb.). 
Soap,  &c.,  Jd. 
Oil,  <Src.,  lid. 
Clothing  Club,  2d. 


)■  6«. 


Earthy  is  an  entirely  agricultural  parish  near  Lincoln. 
Population  about  400,  and  showing  a  very  sh'ght  decrease 
between  1881  and  1891.  Almost  all  the  land  belongs  to 
one  estate,  the  owner  having  extended  his  property  from 
time  to  time.  There  are,  however,  still  a  few  small  free- 
holders left,  and  40  acres  of  glebe. 

The  houses  compare  favourably  with  those  in  some 
villages;  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  newer  ones 
(built  for  the  estate),  they  have  only  two  bedrooms ;  in 
some  cases  only  one.  A  few  old  thatched  cottages  are  left. 
In  all  there  are  about  100  houses,  consisting  of  the  Hall 
and  Vicarage,  10  farmhouses,  and  the  rest  cottages  and 
small  houses,  of  which  at  present  (winter)  5  are  unoccupied. 
They  will  probably  have  tenants  in  the  spring. 

Farm  labourers'  wages  are  now  (1893)  ]3«6c2.  They 
were  15«  for  some  months,  but  dropped  again  after  harvest; 
one  farmer  still  pays  15».  Foremen,  hedgers,  &o.,  get 
more.  There  is  seldom  anyone  out  of  work.  The  farmers 
would  like  more  men,  but  the  owner  of  the  estate  will  not 
build  more  houses,  as  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  old 
ones  are  vacant.     Boys  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are 
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exempt  from  school;  two  of  the  brighter  ones  have  recently 
gone  to  Lincoln,  one  as  pupil-teacher  and  the  other  as 
clerk,  but  the  rest  work  as  "  day  boys  "  on  the  land,  and 
then  later  on  get  places  as  ^'  serving  lads/'  Some  of  an 
older  generation  have  enlisted,  some  have  emigrated,  and 
others  are  in  situations  as  gardeners,  footmen,  &c.  Nearly 
every  '^  serving  lad  '^  and  man  changes  his  place  every 
^'  Maa  Daa,'*  but  some  come  back  and  settle  in  the  old 
place  when  married. 

In  harvest  the  wages  are  at  least  doubled,  and  a  good 
many  Irish  come  over  regularly  for  the  work,  and  are 
housed  by  the  farmers  in  bams,  &c.,  "  doing  for  them- 
selves/' On  the  other  hand,  the  labourer  loses  his  wages 
any  wet  days,  or  if  on  any  day  he  is  off  work.  The 
cultivation  of  allotments  helps  to  fill  up  the  time. 

Allotments  were  granted  by  the  estate  on  request, 
according  to  the  Act,  about  two  years  ago.  (Some  smaller 
ones  provided  some  years  ago  by  the  Vicar,  rather  far 
from  the  village,  have  since  then,  all  except  two,  been 
given  up.)  Rent  charged,  42«  per  acre,  is  considerably  more 
than  the  average  paid  by  the  farmers ;  but  the  estate  pays 
rates  and  keeps  fences  in  order.  Still,  the  holders  com- 
plain of  the  largeness  of  the  rent.  Ono  of  the  old  men 
said,  however,  "Allotment  pays  well;  does  for  ourselves 
and  the  pig — nothing  to  buy,  but  none  over  to  sell.''  With 
the  exception  of  this  man,  none  of  the  old  have  gone  in  for 
allotments,  though  they  may  make  a  trifle  by  working  on 
those  of  neighbours. 

Most  of  the  villagers  keep  a  pig,  unless  too  old  to 
manage  it,  and  the  staple  "  meat  "  eaten  is  bacon.  An  old 
woman  said,  "  We  always  live  on  bacon ;  we  have  had  no 
fresh  meat  since  Christmas ;  but  us  do  reckon  to  have  it 
now  and  then  on  an  odd  Sunday  maybe."  This  was  on 
the  heath,  three  miles  from  the  village  ;  more  fresh  meat  is 
probably  had  in  the  village. 

Baker's  bread  is,  as  a  rule,  preferred.    Three  bakers 

26  * 
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send  round,  and  bread  is  baked  at  the  village  shop.  The 
41b.  loaf  is  now  4tZ.  A  comparatively  short  time  since  it 
was  5d  and  6d.  Butter  costs  from  9d  (the  lowest  quality) 
to  Is  6d  per  lb.  Flour  Is  4d  &  stone,  till  lately  Is  8d. 
Many  remember  the  time  when  bread  was  lOd  the  4  lb.  loaf. 
Coal  costs  I4s  to  20s  a  ton. 

Village  trades  have  goue  down  very  much.  No.  10  on 
the  list  used  to  employ  two  journeymen  at  bootmaking. 
Ready-made  trade  and  easy  access  to  town  has  changed  all 
that.  No.  2  used  to  have  an  excellent  trade  as  joiner  and 
wheelwright. 

There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  savings  made,  but  either 
lost  or  lived  through.  The  old  men,  on  ceasing  to  work  or 
to  do  full  work,  reduce  their  little  capital  at  the  bank  till 
it  has  all  gone,  and  then  become  dependent  on  charitable 
aid  or  relief  from  the  parish.  One  man,  lately  dead,  bad 
saved  £600,  although  only  a  farm  labourer.  His  wife,  a 
most  careful  hard-working  woman,  died  many  years  before 
her  husband — some  say  "  toiled  and  moiled  hersel'  to 
death.**  The  money  was  partly  invested  (by  the  advice  of 
the  village  blacksmith)  in  a  building  society  paying  7  per 
cent.  This  Society  did  well  for  a  time,  but  failed,  the 
investors  getting  nothing.  The  man  then  had  a  bad  and 
long  illness,  and  spent  his  remaining  savings.  This  man's 
brother  also  put  by  money,  and  invested  it  in  houses  which 
bring  him  a  small  steady  income. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  possibilities  of  saving, 
or  give  reasons  why  under  the  same  conditions  some 
save  and  are  prosperous,  whilst  others  are  in  constant  debt. 
Much  depends  on  management  of  housewife ;  something  on 
whether  there  was  a  little  ^'nest  egg**  on  which  to 
commence  married  life.  There  are  several  instances  of 
money  lost  through  kindness — loans  never  repaid. 

Many  of  the  older  men  say  they  wish  they  had  belonged 
to  a  club  earlier;  finding  it  too  expensive  to  join  now. 
There  is  no  club  available  in  the  village  itself,  but  there  are 
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branches  of  the  larger  orders  in  neighbouring  villages  and 
3  local  benefit  societies.  To  these  a  certain  number  of 
villagers  belong,  but  only  6  of  those  over  65. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  clubs  in  this  village 
were  opposed  by  the  then  vicar  in  1829-62,  An  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  that 
day  will  explain  his  reasons,  or  some  of  them. 

*'  These  half -heathen  clubs  .  .  .  are,  I  think,  utterly  un- 
lawful for  a  Christian  man.  They  are  close  brotherhoods, 
formed  with  those  who  are  not  in  a  close  sense  our  brethren. 
You  would  do  a  great  service  if  by  your  sermons,  aided  by 
your  personal  influence,  you  could  give  the  club  a  Christian 
character.  Their  very  names  are  unseemly.  A  club  of 
'  Odd  Fellows '  is  a  good  joke  but  hardly  a  decent  piece 
of  earnest.*' 

The  vicar  used  to  advise  the  young  men  to  save  up  their 
money  in  banks,  but  not  to  join  a  club. 

One  of  these  local  clubs  was  once  a  branch  of  the 
Manchester  Unity,  but  broke  oflF.  Influenza,  last  year, 
was  a  great  tax  on  its  resources,  and  it  is  now  in  a  bad  way. 
The  benefits  are  10^  per  week  during  sickness,  or  for  12 
months  in  case  of  permanent  disablement,  then  5^  for  6 
months,  and  lastly  2^  6d  permanent  allowance,  if  the  club 
can  afford  it.  ''  These  pension  payments  (it  is  said)  have 
brought  the  clubs  down.*' 

No.  6  on  the  list  of  old  people  has  been  in  one  of  the  clubs 
since  he  was  a  boy.  He  and  his  wife,  almost  as  old  as  he 
and  an  invalid,  who  died  some  years  ago,  lived  on  their 
savings,  and  when  these  were  run  through  he  went  on  the 
parish,  getting  Ss  a  week,  preferring  this  and  odd  jobs  to 
appealing  to  the  club,  on  which  he  thought  he  had  no 
claim,  not  being  sick.  But  the  club  volunteered  to  put  him 
on  the  list,  so  now  he  is  off  the  parish  and  receives  Ss  a 
week,  to  be  reduced  in  G  months  to  68,  and  after  another 
6  months  lower.  Being  on  the  club,  he  now  may  not  work 
— not  even  pick  up  sticks  on  the  road,  he  says.     So  when 
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the  club  pays  only  Ss  or  4^  the  parish  pny  may  seem  a 
better  bargain. 

Out  relief  is  given  freely,  the  allowance  being  increased 
for  those  of  known  good  character.  No  difficulty  about  any 
widow  or  old  person  getting  it  if  unable  to  work.  In 
Hartby  there  are  now  seven  in  receipt  of  out  relief,  of  whom 
three  are  under  Co.     No  one  from  the  village  is  in  the  House. 

Soup  and  medical  comforts  are  w^illingly  given  from  tho 
Hall  and  Vicarage  when  required,  and  other  gifts  at 
Christmas,  but  the  squire  and  his  wife,  not  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  do  not  support  Church  funds  (except 
schools),  nor  see  the  people  much  individually.  There  is  a 
coal  charity,  value  £5,  distributed  to  old  and  deserving  people 
at  Christmas,  and  a  Church  sick  and  poor  fund  of  £2  or  £3 ; 
also  about  £1.  bs  from  Christmas  offertory.  Tho  local 
preacher  said  the  Chapel  poor  fund  gave  away  about  £1, 
and  there  is  a  clothing  club  which  allows  a  small  premium, 
and  collected  about  £50  last  year. 

A  curious  custom  is  observed,  called  "  Mumping,"  on 
St.  Thomas'  Day,  when  all  widows  go  round  to  the  larger 
houses  for  alms,  and  everyone  who  can  allows  them  some- 
thing. 

There  are  in  all  32  persons  over  Go  in  the  parish,  and  the 
stories  of  those  who  are  over  70  are  given  below  : — 

1.  Widoicerf  92. — Formerly  a  labourer ;  now  rents  three  acres  and  has  a 
cow.  Even  at  his  great  age  he  still  does  a  good  lot  of  work.  Eyes  failing, 
otherwise  **  strong  and  lusty."  Memory  wonderful.  Had  savings,  bat  has 
lived  through  them,  and  is  now  helped  by  his  sons.  His  daughter  came  home 
on  the  death  of  her  mother  to  take  care  of  the  old  man,  and  lives  with  him. 
Beautiful  clean  home.  He  is  in  a  club,  but  has  hardly  ever  drawn  sick  pay 
and  could  not  do  so  now  without  giving  up  work  on  his  land,  which 
would  not  suit  him. 

2  and  3.  Man  and  vife^  79  and  84. — Both  of  them  infirm.  Trade,  joiner 
and  wheelwright,  with  good  business  and  some  property ;  business  now 
decayed  and  property  lost,  but  the  old  man  won't  give  up.  Has  a  married 
son  in  the  parish  who  is  a  small  farmer. 

4  and  6.  Man  and  icife,  both  80. — The  man,  who  was  the  former  vicar's 
servant,  has  been  ill ;  the  woman  is  still  able  to  work.  They  keep  the  village 
shop,  and  have  some  savings  laid  by.    A  daughter  lives  at  home  and  looks 
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after  the  old  people  and  the  shop.    The  sons  are  married.    The  old  man 
works  in  his  garden,  and  sometimes  as  labourer  for  others. 

6.  Widower f  79. — ^Agricultural  labourer,  hedger,  drainer,  &c.  Is  well,  but 
one  arm  is  palsied.  Lost  his  wife  eighteen  months  ago,  and  since  then 
'*  shifts  for  himself  ;  "  does  his  own  cooking,  but  pays  a  woman  1»  per  week 
for  cleaning.  Receives  at  present  8s  per  week  from  Benefit  Club.  Bent 
£5.  5s  with  garden. 

7.  Widower f  75. — Formerly  agricultural  labourer ;  now  works  on  roads  and 
earns  ds  a  week.  Wages  lately  raised  from  Ik  3t/  to  1«  6ff  a  day.  Has  a  long 
way  to  walk  every  day.  Lost  his  wife  some  years  ago.  Married  daughter  then 
came  to  live  in  his  house,  and  the  son-in-law  now  pays  the  rent  and  has 
garden  and  allotment. 

8.  Widower t  74. — Formerly  agricultural  labourer,  kept  a  little  shop  and 
saved  money.  Since  the  recent  death  of  his  wife — an  excellent,  hard- 
working woman— the  shop  has  been  given  up.  He  has  house  property,  and 
lives  on  the  rents. 

9.  Widow ^  73. — Lives  with  her  son,  a  widower  with  two  boys.  They  have 
not  been  long  in  the  village,  and  are  rather  dirty,  wandering  people.  The 
old  woman  broke  her  thigh  lately  in  slippery  weather,  and  had  the  parish 
nurse  for  a  few  days  and  some  charitable  help.  Her  son  earns  20s  a 
week,  but  is  not  steady. 

10  and  11.  Man  and  wife^  73  ami  70. — The  man  is  shoemaker,  parish 
clerk,  and  postmaster,  and  his  wife  takes  in  two  lodgers.  His  health  is  good, 
and  hers  indifferent.  Sons  and  daughters  are  married  and  away.  A 
niece  at  present  helps  in  the  house.  Used  to  employ  two  men  at  the  shoe- 
making. 

12.  Widow^  72. — This  woman  is  the  widow  of  a  labourer  who  had  saved 
money  and  inherited  some  from  an  unmarried  brother,  also  a  labourer, 
which  was  invested  in  cottages.  These  were  in  the  hands  of  bad  tenants, 
and  suffered  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  finally  mortgaged,  till  httle  or  nothing 
is  left.  There  are  two  daughters,  who  were  still  young  when  their  father 
died.  They  are  now  married,  and  give  some  help,  and  the  parish  allows 
3«  a  week.     Charity  also  assists  occasionally. 

13  and  14.  Man  and  wife^  72  and  65. — Man  a  labourer,  wife  goes  out 
nursing  and  chars.  Careful,  hard-working  people.  Wesleyans.  They  have 
a  large  family  out  in  the  world. 

15.  Married  many  70,  whose  wife  is  under  G5. — He  is  an  agricultural 
labourer,  in  fair  health  for  his  age.  They  have  daughters  out,  married, 
and  one  at  home  permanently  disabled,  legs  cut  off  by  a  "  cultivator.'* 
She  can  earn  a  little  by  dressmaking. 


Sattcrhj,  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  is  a  purely  agricultural 
parish — corn  land  and  grazing.     There  is  only  one  small 
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resident  owner.  More  than  half  the  parish  is  in  one 
property.  The  late  owner  was  resident,  and  public  spirited, 
and  ''kept  things  going.''  The  present  one  takes  no  interes 
in  place  or  people.  Except  for  the  shooting,  he  is  ant 
absentee.  Condition  of  most  of  the  cottages  is  very 
bad  indeed;  dilapidated  and  damp,  on  nndrained  and 
hardly  drainable  sites.  Consumption  is  prevalent.  The 
chief  landlord  owns  nearly  half  the  cottages,  the  rest 
belong  mostly  to  small  copyholders,  many  of  whom  are  also 
non-resident.  These  cottages  are  quite  as  bad,  and  the 
sanitary  authority  has  often  to  interfere,  but  its  work  has 
in  the  past  been  greatly  neglected.  In  the  last  six  years 
12  cottages  have  become  ruinous,  while  only  two  have  been 
built,  and  at  this  moment  three  more  are  condemned  as 
uninhabitable;  if  a  proper  test  could  be  applied  without 
the  fear  that  the  occupants  would  be  turned  into  the  road, 
the  number  ought  to  be  nearly  twentyfold  as  large.  For  the 
same  reason  much  overcrowding  is  winked  at.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  several  cottages  are  needlessly  large 
for  their  occupants,  who  cling  to  homes  where  their  children 
were  reared.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  practical  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  hiring  a  habitable  house  is  very 
great,  and  a  case  might  probably  be  made  out  for 
scheduling  under  the  Working-classes'  Dwellings  Act.  Even 
the  few  cottages  built  of  late  years  are  very  faulty. 

Rents  are  generally  £3. 10^  to  £5,  usually  paid  at  Michael- 
mas out  of  extra  harvest  earnings  by  those  who  get  them. 
They  rather  more  than  cover  the  rent  in  a  fair  season. 
With  many  of  the  cottages  there  goes  a  moderate  and  some- 
times a  good-sized  garden.  There  are  seven  acres  of  allot- 
ments, divided  into  36  lots,  on  which  the  rent  has  been  raised 
from  bSs  4d  to  80«  an  acre — an  enormous  rent.*  Glebe  land 
offered  five  years   ago  at  farm  rental,  available  for  the 

*  It  is  not  generally  recognized  how  ineffective  the  Allotment  Acts  neces- 
sarily are  in  many  villages.  With  or  without  good  reason,  cottagers  dare 
not  take  advantage  of  them  for  fear  of  eviction  from  their  homes. 
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half  of  the  village  where  the  best  gardens  are,  has  been 
taken  up  in  very  small  plots  and  rent  always  paid.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  garden  or 
allotment  even  at  a  high  rent  to  the  cottage  household.  It 
is  hardly  calculable  in  money.  It  means  that  a  "belly-ful" 
is  nearly  always  forthcoming.  It  may  perhaps  tend  to  a 
low  standard  of  living.  Potatoes  and  bread  are  almost  all 
many  children  get;  any  meat — almost  always  pork — ^is 
reserved  for  the  workers,  and  it  is  believed  that  though  the 
children  seldom  go  hungry,  they  are  insufficiently  nourished 
by  what  they  eat.  Few  pigs  are  kept.  Sometimes  poverty 
prevents,  sometimes  an  employer's  suspicion  as  to  the 
source  of  the  pig's  food.     So  with  fowls. 

Fresh  milk  is  difficult  to  get ;  condensed  Swiss  milk  is  in 
general  use.  Bread,  coming  chiefly  from  bakers  at  a  distance, 
is  bd  per  quartern  (contract  price  of  same  bread  for  the 
Union  is  3^d).  Any  advantage  which  might  arise  from 
baking  at  home  is  discounted  by  the  necessity  of  buying 
flour  from  the  bakers,  who  supply  also  the  yeast.  No  brewers' 
yeast  is  accessible.  There  is  a  remarkably  good  shop  and 
store  for  groceries,  clothing,  &c.,  cheap  and  good;  but 
many  cottagers  prefer  the  travelling  traders,  who  go  to 
their  own  door  and  allow  longer  credit.  Coals  are  9d  to 
lid  a  bushel  (Spring,  1893)  =  18*  to  22*  per  ton. 

Farm  labourers'  wages  are  11«;  horsemen  12*.  There 
has  been  no  change  for  several  years.  Extras  are  earned 
during  harvest,  wheat  hoeing,  '^  hayseling,"  &c.,  but  on  most 
farms  men  'Mose  time"  in  bad  weather;  so  that  the 
farmers'  contention  that  the  total  wages  equal  15*  a  week 
is  in  most  cases  above  the  mark.  In  one  case,  which  was 
verified,  it  proved  that  for  six  months  the  wages  of  a  man 
wupposed  to  be  fully  employed  had  averaged  just  under  8^. 
Able-bodied  men  seldom  or  never  remain  long  out  of  place, 
but  in  winter  several  "  half  men  "  and  ^^  three-quarter  men" 
(old,  sickly,  or  silly),  whoso  family  responsibilities  may  be 
as  large,  have  no  regular  employment ;  and  many  lads  are 
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tlirown  out  of  work.  There  is  no  alternative  to  farm  work, 
and  less  of  this  done  every  year. 

One  or  two  farmers  never  dismiss  an  old  servant  while 
he  can  "  keep  going/*  and  hardly  drop  his  wages.  Others 
at  once  get  rid  of  any  workman  who  is  not  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  The  time  when  earnings  fall  off  is  a  matter 
-of  luck  rather  than  health.  Many  men  over  60  still  receive 
full  wages. 

Most  labourers  believe  they  could  make  more  out  of  the 
land  (than  the  farmers  do)  if  they  were  allowed  to  work 
small  pieces  on  their  own  account,  and  they  are  confirmed 
in  this  belief  by  the  great  reluctance  of  farmers  and  owners 
to  let  them  trv.  One  small  holder  tells  me  he  does  well. 
'^You    have    no    idea    how    much   an   acre   of   cabbages 

•comes   to  when  I   hawk  them  round  at   /'  a  place 

eight  miles  off. 

There  is  a  strong  '^Provident  Club'*  for  the  district, 
founded  55  years  ago,  with  sick  allowance  {8s  or  10s 
according  to  payment)  up  to  65,  followed  by  pension  of 
half  the  amount.  Sixty-two  members,  mostly  resident, 
belong  to  the  parish.  There  are  few  pensioners  as  yet. 
With  the  club  was  founded  also,  as  a  terapoitiry  expedient, 
a  special  club  for  old  men  who  could  not  afford  to  join  the 
other.  This  has  been  continued  ever  since,  though 
nominally  it  breaks  up  every  year.  It  grants  sick  pay 
only,  and  that  not  beyond  26  continuous  weeks.  It  is  a 
oonvenience,  but  stands  in  the  way  of  better  forms  of 
thrift.  There  are  14  members  in  the  parish.  Others  of 
the  old  men  were  members  of  public-house  clubs,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  broken  up.  Several  of  the  older  members 
were  seduced  from  the  "  Provident  Club  "  some  12  years  ago 
by  a  bogus  society,  which  took  entrance  fees  and  subscrip- 
tions for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  ceased  to  exist.  It 
may  be  stated  generally  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
three  immigrants,  all  of  the  labouring  class  from  16  years 
upwards,   and  of  the   male    sex,  have   made  somo  effort 
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to  provide  against  sickness,  and,  as  indicated  above, 
many  have  provided  against  old  age.  Of  females,  who 
were  formerly  admitted,  four  are  insured  in  the  Provident 
club. 

There  are  no  endowed  charities.  Church  alms  (last  year 
£14)  are  given  to  the  poor  and  sick.  Some  of  the  farmers 
assist  their  old  servants,  but  are  themselves  very  poor  now. 
A  very  large  part,  however,  of  the  incumbent's  net  pro- 
fessional income  is  applied  in  charity — not,  however,  in  aid 
of  maintenance.  He  tried  small  permanent  allowances,  but 
found  that  they  only  take  the  place  of  help  from  relatives 
and  even  from  Guardians.  He  now  aims  at  giving  extra 
comforts  to  the  aged,  and  at  providing  the  sick  with  the 
best  chance  of  restoration  to  health  in  the  way  of  nursing, 
medical  advice  and  suitable  food. 

Though  many  are  poor,  there  are  no  great  extremes  of 
privation — the  fires  never  go  out.  The  amount  of  help  from 
relatives  is  hardly  estimable,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  in 
almost  all  the  instances  when  it  is  noted  (in  the  schedule  of 
old  people)  it  is  considerable.  But  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
given  in  kind — e.g.  clothing,  or  by  purchasing  at  town  prices 
garden  produce,  or  in  lump  sums  for  rent.  The  younger 
generation  which  has  moved  away  has  very  generally  done 
well,  often  extremely  well,  and  obligations  to  parents  aro 
dutifully  recognized.  But  there  is  great  objection  to  pro- 
mising regular  payments,  and  moreover,  some  reluctance  to 
speak  of  the  well-being  of  sons  and  daughters,  one  reason 
being  that  Guardians  used  to  be  somewhat  strict  in  enforcing 
contributions  from  sons. 

Practically,  out  relief  is  given  to  all  destitute  persons,  not 
able-bodied  and  not  of  distinctly  bad  character.  It  is 
regarded  as  almost  a  right,  but  only  asked  for  as  a 
last  resource.  Paupers  are  not  allowed  to  work  except 
in  their  own  gardens.  A  widow  comes  off  worst,  being  till 
recently  supposed  to  be  able  to  support  one  child  besides 
herself,  whilst  only  Is  and  a  loaf  were  allowed  for  each  other 
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child.  As  farm  work  for  women  is  quite  obsolete  and  other 
work  mostly  very  scarce,  she  often  had  diflBculty  in  keeping 
herself.  The  scale  has  now  been  abandoned,  and  mach 
greater  liberality,  according  to  circumstances,  decided  on. 
Some  advantage  is  usually  given  to  members  of  clubs  whose 
allowance  is  insuflBcient.  The  Believing  Officers  are  sensible 
and  kindly. 

There  are  four  public-houses,  but  they  do  a  very  small 
trade,  and  to  keep  them  is  not  itself  a  living.  The 
people  are  mostly  sober,  honest,  self-respecting,  neat  in 
person,  with  more  refinement  in  their  houses  than  conditions 
would  seem  to  allow.  Gardens  well  kept.  Pre-connubial inter- 
course is  indulgently  regarded ;  betrothal  being  apparently 
reckoned  as  good  a  sanction  as  marriage.  Illegitimate 
birihs  few ;  none  of  native  paternity  in  the  last  six  years. 
The  only  tangible  evil  result  of  this  state  of  feeling  seems 
to  be  early  and  improvident  marriage.  And  such  marriages 
seem  to  have  their  compensating  good,  in  eo  far  as  they 
are  almost  the  only  tics  which  retain  young  men  of  enter- 
prise and  promise  in  the  parish.  The  rest  leave.  But  they 
do  not  like  going — the  country  is  not  dull  to  them  till 
after  they  know  the  town,  and  they  would  stay  if  there 
were  a  career  for  them.  But  they  will  not  remain  *'on  the 
land  "  at  11*,  nor,  for  that  matter,  at  14*  a  week. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  village  life  more 
interesting  and  varied — reading-room,  managed  by  mem- 
bers ;  circulating  library  (chiefly  light  fiction) ;  cricket 
club  ;  string  band,  &c.,  &c.  Besults  almost  uniformly  dis- 
appointing. This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
residuary  population  being  the  survival  of  the  unfittest, 
and  partly  to  the  physical  exhaustion  which  is  natural 
after  a  hard  day's  work  on  poor  food. 

Aged  folks  sometimes  speak  regretfully  of  old  times,  as 
of  a  golden  ago ;  others  remember  the  pinch  of  hunger, 
when  wages  were  even  lower  and  clothes  and  bread  much 
dearer.     What  seems  to  be  true  is,  that  life  was  busier  and 
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brighter  when  there  was  greater  variety  of  employment, 
and  when  24  small  farms  were  well  worked,  instead  of  11 
consolidated  farms,  nearly  all  ill  worked,  and  that  there 
was  then  an  intermediate  and  fairly  happy  class  between 
farmer] and  labourer,  of  those  who  supplied  what  now  comes 
from  the  factory  and  the  town.*  There  were,  60  years  ago, 
extensive  waste  lands,  on  which  many  cows  and  pigs  were 
kept  cheaply.  These  were  long  ago  entirely  enclosed.  The 
working  farmer  and  his  wife  and  daughters  had  more  in 
common  with  the  farm  hands  than  have  the  "  gentlemen  " 
and  "ladies"  of  to-day;  the  ties  of  near  kindred  not 
infrequently  show  this  still. 

On  the  other  hand  the  labourer,  with  a  family,  was  much 
worse  off  then,  and  many  old  wives  remember  this. 

There  are  at  Satterly  63  persons  of  65  or  over.  Details 
are  given  below  concerning  all  who  are  70  or  over. 

1.  Single  tcomatif  90  years  of  age. — Still  in  good  health,  but  confined  to 
her  room.  Lives  on  a  joint  annuity  bought  by  deceased  sister  out  of 
savings,  and  payable  to  the  survivor. 

2.  Widow^  84. — Good  health.  Earns  6(2  a  week,  tending  room  for  distri- 
buting parish  bread,  relief,  &q.  Her  family  give  Is  a  week,  and  the  parish 
make  this  up  to  2»  lOd.    Her  son  is  a  labourer  in  the  village. 

8.  Widower  y  83.— Very  deaf,  but  otherwise  has  good  health.  No  relations — 
alone  in  the  world.  Has  saved  and  also  inherited  a  small  property.  Re- 
puted a  miser,  but  probably  without  any  foundation.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  property  is  mortgaged.  Owns  his  house  and  earns  about  i$  a  week  as 
farm  labourer. 

4.  Widoicer^  83. — Health  breaking  up ;  was  a  small  dealer  or  higgler,  and 
has  savings.  One  son  is  butcher  in  the  parish ;  two  others  are  married  and 
away,  and  two  daughters  in  service.  One  daughter  lives  with  him  and  minds 
a  small  shop,  selling  fowls  and  garden  produce.  They  have  an  acre  of 
allotment. 

5.  Widoxcer^  83. — ^Wom  out.     Was  a  farm  labourer.    Has  several  sons 

*  Such  revival  of  village  industry  as  there  is  takes  the  form  of  "  sweat- 
ing.*' During  the  last  3  years,  several  instances  have  occurred  of  tailoring 
put  out  by  distant  contractors ;  wives  undertaking  it  to  add  a  few  pence  to 
the  weekly  income.  To  make  12  children's  sailor  suits  for  2s  9(f,  maker  to 
find  her  own  thread,  and  to  walk  4  miles  to  fetch,  and  again  to  deliver,  is  a 
recent  example. 
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and  daughters,  all  married  and  mostly  settled  in  the  pariah.  He  lived 
with  one  of  them,  drawing  2«  lOd  a  week  from  the  parish,  but  has  just  been 
admitted  to  the  union  house  at  his  own  request. 

6.  Widow^  82. — Good  health.  Has  2s  lOd  a  week  from  the  parish,  and  is 
helped  a  good  deal  by  her  daughter  who  is  married  in  London.  She  receives 
also  some  help  from  charity. 

7  and  8.  Man  and  wife,  82  and  81. — The  man  is  a  cobbler,  and  has  very 
good  health,  and  so  has  his  wife  also.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hearty 
and  strong  as  ever,  and  would  still  work  if  he  could  get  work  to  do.  He 
has  a  small  property.  There  are  numerous  sons  and  daughters,  all  married 
and  away.  They  have  prospered  and  risen  in  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
are  quite  wealthy  people — "  carriage  folks.'*  They  would  like  their  parents 
to  live  better,  but  the  old  people  prefer  independence. 

9.  Unmarried  man,  80. — Betired  custom-house  officer. 

10.  Widower,  79. — Dropsical.  Formerly  gamekeeper,  and  lias  pension 
of  Is  a  week  from  his  employer.  Never  earned  high  wages.  Several  sons 
and  daughters  are  married  and  settled  in  or  near  the  parish.  Has  one- 
fifth  acre  allotment  worked  by  grandsons. 

11.  Widow,  78. — Worn  out.  Her  husband  was  66  years  in  one  place, 
and  his  employers  still  help  a  little.  There  are  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
maiTied  and  settled  in  the  village,  who  give  help  in  kind,  and  with  one 
of  whom  the  widow  lives.    The  parish  allows  2s  lOd  a  week. 

12  and  13.  Man  and  wife,  78  and  76.— The  man  was  a  farm  labourer, 
and  his  former  employer  is  kind  and  does  not  exact  much  rent  They 
never  had  any  children,  and  the  parish  allows  them  2s  lOd  each.  The 
wife  kept  herself  by  washing  so  long  as  her  strength  held  out,  after  he 
became  chargeable.    Her  health  is  now  very  frail.    He  is  rheumatic. 

14.  Widow,  77. — Postmistress.  Comfortably  off.  Her  husband  was  a 
wheelwright.    Owns  her  own  house. 

15.  Widow  of  clergyman,  77. — Lives  on  her  means. 

16.  Widoir,  77.— Still  active.  Has  three  daughters  married  and  settled 
elsewhere,  who  are  fairly  well  off,  but  would  not  undertake  to  support, 
and  probably  wish  their  help  to  be  additional  to  the  parish  allowance, 
which  is  28  lOd,  She  got  her  own  living  till  two  years  ago,  when  her 
husband* s  last  illness  broke  her  down.  He  had  been  for  years  on  the 
rates.  She  still  earns  a  little  occasionally  by  sitting  up  with  a  sick  person, 
drc,  and  having  a  largish  cottage  makes  several  pounds  every  summer  by 
taking  in  holiday  children. 

17.  Widow,  76. — Worn  out.  Kept  son's  house  till  he  married,  and  now 
pays  dd  rent.  There  are  several  children  married  and  settled  in  the  parish 
who  help  her,  and  the  parish  allows  2$  lOd. 

18  and  19.  Man  and  wife,  75  and  76. — The  man,  a  farm  labourer,  has. 
good  health,  but  the  woman  is  very  feeble.  Work  is  difficult  to  get  since  old 
employer  died.  They  have  some  savings  (nearly  exhausted),  on  which  he 
draws  when  unemployed.    Two  daughters  are  married  and  gone  elsewhere. 
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20  and  21.  Man  and  wife^  75  and  74. — The  man  is  a  farmer  and  land  agent 
with  means. 

22.  Widow y  74.— Canies  on  farming  and  a  flour  mill. 

23.  Widoxc^  74. — Bheumatio.  Married  a  laboarer,  and  at  his  death,  when 
in  middle  age,  took  a  cook's  place  and  saved  money.  She  is  still  assisted  by 
her  late  employers,  of  whom  she  is  proud  to  speak,  and  up  to  68  could  da 
odd  jobs,  but  gradually  exhausted  her  savings.  She  now  makes  a  few  pence 
by  selling  sweets  and  takes  '*  holiday  children  *'  in  summer,  the  money  she 
receives  being  an  assistance  towards  her  rent,  which  is  Is  a  week.  She 
has  had  25  lOd  a  week  from  the  Guardians  for  three  years.  A  son,  born 
before  her  marriage,  who  is  a  sailor,  helps  her  and  is  very  good  to  her. 
She  is  one  who  did  all  in  her  power  to  provide  for  old  age. 

24.  Widower^  74. — Bheumatio.  Formerly  a  farm  labourer.  Does  not  now 
work  even  on  his  allotment.  Has  a  son,  a  market  gardener  in  Kent,  who  is 
prosperous,  but  having  a  large  family  the  Guardians  do  not  compel  him 
to  contribute.  He  probably  does  help,  nevertheless.  The  parish  have 
allowed  2«  lOd  a  week  for  the  past  three  years  ;  it  had  been  applied  for 
before.  The  old  man  thinks  he  has  done  well  with  his  life,  and  if  he  had  to 
live  over  again  would  not  alter  it.  He  has  a  largish  cottage  (rent  It  4</),  but 
lives  in  one  room  only. 

25.  Widower^  74. — Farm  labourer.  Can  no  longer  work  because  of  an 
injured  shoulder  and  is  also  deaf.  Has  a  son,  a  soldier,  and  three  daughters, 
one  married  and  living  in  the  village,  the  others  gone.  He  lives  with  his 
sister,  a  single  woman  of  68,  who  was  a  domestic  servant  and  has  an  annuity, 
bought  with  savings.    The  daughters  help. 

26  and  27.  Man  and  wife,  71  and  74. — The  man,  a  jobbing  carpenter,  has 
bad  feet,  and  receives  4«  a  week  from  his  club.  A  poor  workman  and 
drinks.  His  wife  broke  her  leg  and  has  been  crippled  since.  They  have 
one  son  and  daughter  married  in  the  parish,  and  two  daughters  elsewhere. 

28.  Married  man,  73.— Paralyzed.  His  wife  is  younger.  He  was  a  farm 
labourer  and  jobbing  gardener  and  makes  casual  earnings.  Drank.  He 
formerly  had  parish  relief,  but  lately  has  lived  on  money  left  by  a  soldier  son 
who  died  in  India.    Two  daughters  have  left ;  one  married  well. 

29  and  30.  Man  and  wife,  73  and  65. — Man  a  farm  labourer.  Has  been 
ruptured  for  years,  and  often  suffers  greatly.  Does  his  best,  and  still  earns 
10«  a  week,  but  if  he  lost  his  present  employment  he  would  scarcely  be 
employed  again,  and  must  get  relief.  He  has  one  son  married  in  the 
parish.    Daughters  have  left.    His  wife's  health  is  still  good. 

31  and  32.  Man  and  wife,  70  and  73. — Market  gardener,  retired,  and 
lives  on  his  savings.  Keeps  his  own  garden,  and  works  (for  love)  on  those 
of  others.  Health  good,  though  he  has  had  a  stroke.  Began  life  as  a 
labourer. 

33.  Widower,  73.— A  farmer. 

34.  Married  man,  73.— Private  means ;  wife  younger. 

35.  Married  man,   72. — Farm   labourer,  doubled  up  with  rheumatism. 
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Parish  relief  2«  lOd  per  week.  He  lived,  when  he  worked,  elsewhere.  His 
employer,  a  great  advocate  of  clubs,  tells  me  he  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  join  one,  regarding  them  as  "dodges  to  save  the  rates.*'  Wife,  aged 
63,  is  also  on  the  rates  now,  more  because  she  cannot  find  work  than 
because  she  is  past  it.  A  most  industrious  woman.  Furniture  and  pictures 
have  all  the  marks  of  rather  superior  comfort  in  former  days.  They  have 
no  children. 

36.  Widow,  71. — Very  feeble.  Supported  by  unmarried  son,  a  bricklayer, 
with  whom  she  lives. 

37.  Widoicer,  70. — Farm  labourer,  in  very  good  health.  Has  conaiderable 
savings,  and  wanted  to  take  a  small  farm.  Lives  with  a  married  daughter, 
and  has  2  sons  and  2  daughters  settled  away. 

38.  There  is  also  a  married  woman  of  72,  in  feeble  health,  who  is  main- 
tained by  her  husband,  a  man  of  65.  He  is  a  thatcher  by  trade,  and  has 
saved. 


The  foregoing  reports  bear  witness  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  old,  in  the 
country  districts,  depends  on  the  character,  disposition  and 
actions  of  the  land  owners,  on  the  wisdom  and  kindliness 
of  the  well-to-do  generally,  and  of  the  clergy  in  particular. 

That  on  the  whole  the  results  compare  favourably  with 
the  more  distinctly  self-managed  conditions  of  urban  life 
is  undeniable. 
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The  questions  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  the  same  as  those 
now  under  consideration  by  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  My  own  inquiry  was 
started  before  the  appointment  of  the  Old  Age  Commission 
and  has  necessarily  followed  very  different  lines.  I  there- 
fore do  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  results ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  bare  facts  disclosed.  Beyond  this  T  cannot  go.  Sugges- 
tions, whether  of  improved  administration  of  the  present 
Law  or  of  any  changes  in  that  Law,  or  in  the  direction  of 
any  substitutes  for  the  forms  of  relief  now  given,  must  be 
based  on  the  whole  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  therefore  not 
possible  for  me  to  bring  my  inquiry  to  a  conclusion  as 
complete  as  I  could  wish  until  the  Commission  has  reported. 

I  hope  that  the  facts  I  have  collected  will  be  found  of 
value  in  filling  up  interstices  in  the  larger  web  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission. 
These  facts  are  to  a  great  extent  such  as  elude  analysis  and 
defy  summary  treatment.  They  affect  the  mind  mainly  by 
the  insistance  of  accumulation  and  reiteration.  I  will, 
however,  conclude  this  volume  by  an  attempt  to  state  in  a 
provisional  way  those  which  stand  out  most  prominently. 

The  census  of  1891  counted  600,505  men  and  765,917 
women  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  England  and 
Wales.  Of  these,  no  less  than  359,202  men  and  455,283 
women  lived  in  districts  where  from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per 
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cent,  of  the  old  did  receive  parish  relief  to  some  extent  in 
the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1 892.  Of  the  remainder,  1 1 2,005 
men  and  144,233  women  lived  under  better  and  135,298 
men  and  166,401  women  under  worse  conditions.  The 
lowest  rate  of  pauperism  in  old  age  is  8  per  cent,  in 
the  two  unions  of  Castle  Ward  and  Brixworth;  the 
highest  rate  is  84  per  cent,  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
but  the  total  number  of  aged  persons  in  unions  with 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  old  age  pauperism  was  only 
9747.  The  number  where  the  rate  is  over  50  per  cent,  is 
71,702. 

The  whole  number  of  those  over  65  relieved  in  the  1 2 
months  was  401,904.  Of  these,  114,144  had  relief  in-doors 
and  287,760  out-doors,  including  in  the  latter  25,477  who 
are  returned  as  having  medical  relief  only. 

The  exact  ages  were  not  returned,  but  by  collating  the 
results  of  a  previous  return,  a  reasonable  estimate  can  be 
made,  and  we  can  say  without  much  doubt  that  while  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  paupers,  taking  all  ages 
together,  and  not  half  of  that  proportion  taking  tho  active 
3'ears  of  life  alone,  the  rate  is  about  10  per  cent,  between 
60  and  65,  20  per  cent,  between  65  and  70,  30  per  cent, 
between  70  and  75,  and  not  much  less  than  40  per  cent, 
over  75. 

It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  a  considerable  section — 
perhaps  one-third — of  the  population  is  lifted  so  far  above 
parish  relief  as  to  yield  a  very  small  percentage  of 
pauperism  in  old  age.  It  follows  that  the  rate  for  the  rest 
of  the  population  will  be  far  above  the  average  30  per  cent. 
If  such  a  division  of  classes  could  be  made  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  amongst  the  working  classes  and  small 
traders  the  rate  of  pauperism  for  all  over  65  is  not  less  than 
40  to  45  per  cent. 

The  very  serious  character  of  these  statistics  is  evident, 
and  fully  justifies  the  public  feeling  on  the  matter  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission. 
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To  the  foregoing  broad  statement  of  the  facts,  may  be 
added  by  way  of  elacidation  the  following  farther  deductions 
from  official  figures : — 

1.  The  proportion  of  persons  over  65  is  least  in  the 

towns  and  greatest  in  the  country,  varying 
inversely  as  the  density  of  population. 

2.  The  proportion  of  those  of  them  receiving  out-door 

as  compared  to  in-door  relief  follows  the  same  rule. 

3.  Small  numbers  relieved  out  of  doors  are  connected 

with  larger  numbers  relieved  in-doors  and  viceversd. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  on  the  whole 

no  more  where  assistance  is  principally  given  in 
the  form  of  out-door  relief,  than  where  compara- 
tively little  is  distributed  in  this  particular 
manner. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  numbers  relieved  on  one  day  to 

the  numbers  relieved  in  the  twelve  months  varies 
with  the  proportion  of  out  relief;  such  relief 
being  more  permanent  in  character. 

6.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  greatest  in  the 

Eastern  counties,  smallest  in  the  North. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  greatest  where 

population  is  decreasing,  smallest  where  it  is 
increasing. 

8.  The  proportion  of   the   old  relieved   in   towns   is 

greatest  where  population  is  most  dense. 
[Note. — In  6,  7,  and  8,  greater  comparative  poverty 
is  the  underlying  condition  where  most  relief  is  given 
to  the  aged.] 

9.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  small  in  all 

Eesidential  districts,  and  especially  in  suburban 

residential  places. 
[Note, — In  9,  wealth  is  the  underlying  condition. 
This  is  in  part  a  corollary  of  8.     Old  persons  Mrith  means 
retire  to  the  suburbs  from  crowded  districts  in  towns.] 
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10.  Varying  policies  of  Poor  Law  administration  are 

connected  with  varying  conditions  as  to  density 
of  population,  industrial  character  or  geographical 
position,  and  possibly  with  other  causes. 

11.  However  the  unions  be  grouped,  no  policy  stands 

out  as  on  the  average  definitely  superior  to  the 
othei's  as  regards  the  old, 

12.  It   appears   that  each    policy    in    turn    is    most 

successful  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  applied. 

13.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  whether  pauperism 

in  old  age  has  increased  or  decreased,  but  the 
figures  of  total  pauperism  show  general  improve- 
ment from  1881  to  1891,  everywhere  except  in 
Loudon. 

14.  The  improvement  shown  in  the  decade  is  greatest 

in  Wales  and  the  West.  Wales  on  the  whole 
represents  an  out-door,  and  the  border  counties 
an  in-door  policy.  In  both  divisions  the  total 
rate  of  improvement  is  the  same,  thus  suggesting 
that  it  is  the  result  of  causes  other  than  policy  of 
administration. 

15.  Increase,  or  relatively  slow  decrease,  of  pauperism 

seems  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  decrease 
of  population,  and  consequent  increase  of  pro- 
portionate numbers  of  the  old. 
The   above   conclusions  are  drawn   from   groups  large 
enough    for    the    most     part     to     eliminate     individual 
peculiarities.     Smaller  groups  chosen  to  emphasize  in-door 
and  out-door  relief  show  that : 

1.  The  extremes  of  cither  policy  are  mostly  confined 
to  certain  districts,  e.g.  "  anti "  out  relief  to 
Kent,  Salop  and  Berks;  "free"  out  relief  to 
Wales. 
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2.  In  the  oat  relief  unions  there  are  more  old  people. 

3.  There    are,    taken    altogether,    fewer    old    people 

relieved  where  out  relief  is  restricted  (except  in 
London),  but  the  restriction  is  connected  with 
considerably  more  in-door  relief, 

4.  The  success  of  a  complete  anti-out  relief  policy  in 

country  districts,  when  it  has  been  fairly  and 
fully  tried,  is  most  striking ;  but  that  there  are 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application 
is  shown  by  the  very  limited  number  of  cases  on 
record. 
A  comparison  of  individual  unions  under  similar  industrial 

conditions,  and  with  little  difference  in  density  of  population, 

shows  that : — 

1.  The  variation  in  amount  of  general  pauperism  (not 

less  than  of  old  age  pauperism)  is  extraordinary. 
In  one  group  the  maximum  is  no  less  than  ten 
times  the  minimum,  and  in  no  large  group  is  the 
proportion  less  than  three  times. 

2.  The  proportion  of  relief  given  out  of  doors  bears 

no  general  relation  to  the  total  percentage  of 
pauperism. 

3.  It  may  be  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  relief  will 

be  given  out  of  doors  where  administration  is  lax. 

4.  It  is  not  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  relief  given 

out  of  doors  implies  lax  administration. 

5.  Kemarkable  instances  of   successful  administration 

are  to  be  found  with  any  proportion  of  out  relief 
from  over  80  to  under  7  per  cent. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  any  trustworthy  test  of  poverty 

to  explain  the  divergence  in  amount  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  explanation  of  the  differences  shown  is  therefore 

still  to  be  sought. 
Such  are  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  and 
comparison  of  the  Official  Statistics  given  in  Parts  I.  and  II., 
and  in  the  Appendix. 
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As  to  the  character  of  poverty  in  old  age  and  of  the 
relief  given,  it  appears  from  Parts  III.  and  IV.  that : 

1.  The  most  acut-e  poverty  amongst  the  old   is   not 

coincident  with  the  most  widespread  pauperism, 

2.  In  towns  poverty  is  most  acute ;    in  country  places 

it  is  most  successfully  relieved, 

3.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  old,  the  towns 

everywhere  compare  unfavourably  with  the  rural 
districts.  This  is  as  true  of  the  North,  where 
poverty  and  pauperism  are  least,  as  ifc  is  of  the 
divisions  in  which  they  are  greatest.  A  com- 
parison between  the  Midland  manufacturing 
towns  and  the  agricultural  unions  of  East  Anglia 
yields  the  same  result,  and  so  also  does  the 
comparison  of  the  South  Coast  ports  with  Somer- 
set, Dorset,  and  Devon. 

4.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  conditions 

under  which  out  relief  can  be  most  successfully 
given  are  the  same  as  those  in  which  poverty 
can  be  most  successfully  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

5.  It  does  not  follow  that  out  relief,  even  under  the 

most  suitable  conditions,  is  the  best  way  of 
giving  relief  to  the  aged. 

6.  But  it  does  appear  that,  as  regards  the  old,  it  is 

the  least  unsuccessful  portion  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  Relief. 

As  to  employments  and  industrial  capacity,  it  seems 
that  the  country  has  advantage  over  the  town  on  every 
point: 

1 .  There  is  in  towns  less  work  suitable  for  old  men. 

2.  Strength  fails  sooner  in  the  towns. 

3.  In  urban  pursuits,  loss  of  capacity  precedes  actual 

loss  of  strength,  and  the  anticipation  of  failing 
capacity  or  declining  strength  still  further  out- 
runs the  actual  facts. 
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4.  Thus   men   ia  town  life    are  thrown  early  out  of 
work. 

As   to   other   conditions   of   existence,  the   country  has 
again  the  advantage : 

1.  Families  are  less  divided. 

2.  Hoase-room  is  much  cheaper. 

3.  Garden  work  is  suitable,  and  garden  produce  very 

valuable  to  the  old. 

4.  Neighbourly  relations  are  stronger. 

5.  Charitable  assistance  is  given  with  more  knowledge. 

AVith  regard  to  present  maintenance  by  past   savings, 
there  seems  little  to  choose  between  town  and  country : 

1.  Accumulations  suflScient  to  provide  for  old  age  are 

rare,  except  in  some  Northern  districts. 

2.  Club   membership   of    some   sort    is  very   general 

everywhere,  but  has  not  so  far  provided  with  any 
safety  for  old  age.  The  benefits  are  usually  for 
sickness  only. 

3.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clubs  to  which  old  men 

belong  prove  unsound. 

4.  The   newer  clubs   are   financially  stronger,  but  by 

drawing  away  younger  men  precipitate  the  failure 
of  the  older  institutions. 

As  to  assistance  from  children,  &c.,  we  find  that : 

1.  Married  children  with  families,  if  themselves  poor, 

find  it  difiicult  to  make  any  regular  money 
allowance. 

2.  Unmarried   children   working  at   a   distance — for 

instance,  daughters  in  service  or  sons  at  sea — do 
frequently  send  money  regularly,  acting  dutifully 
and  generously. 

3.  Unmarried  children  living  at  home  often  support 

their  parents. 
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4.  When     the     home    breaks    up     married    children 

frequently  provide  a  home  for  a  widowed  parent. 

5.  Apart  from  money  allowances  or  the  provision  of  a 

home^  much  is  done  in  many  irregular  ways  for 
old  people  by  their  children  and  relations. 

6.  This  help  is  more  effective  in  country  than  in  town. 

7.  Old  women  are  more  easily  provided  for  than  old 

men. 

Comparing  the  present  with  the  past  it  appears  that : 

1.  The  old  share  in  the  generally  improved  condition 

of  the  people,  due  to  higher  wages   and   lower 
prices. 

2.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  at  a  disadvantage 

owing  to  the  increased  stress  of  industrial  life. 

3.  The  improvement  in  industrial  condition  thus  acts 

directly  against,  and  only  indirectly  in  favour  of, 
the  old. 


[In  a  second  volume  1  hope  to  deal  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  as  regards  the  old,  and  with  proposals 
for  their  relief  in  other  ways. — C.  B.] 
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NOTES  TO  APPENDIX  A 

1.  The  proportion  of  paupers  per  10,000  population  has  been  here 
-stated  to  the  nearest  ten,  any  fives  being  placed  to  the  lower  number :  thus 
161-5  appear  as  160,  and  166-9  a«  170. 

2.  The  figures  for  certain  London  Unions  have  been  adjusted  so  as 
to  include  the  inmates  of  workhouses  situated  outside  the  area  of  the  Unions 
to  which  they  belong.  The  districts  affected  in  this  way  are  the  Strand 
{workhouse  at  Edmonton),  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  {workhouse  at 
Camberwell). 
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i 

I'opuln- 
tioii    57376 
Value  SI.  4*. 
Persons  1-23 

[0.36 
Out.       3 
Lietil.?  0 

In 
Oat 
Meii. 

2-2 
1-7 
1-3 

3'G 

2-8 
23 

4G0 

9-5 
70 

2G'0 
130 
10-5 

-65 
55- 

SI4 
310 

U.  136 
F.    173 

3ul, 

96 

s 

roti.ioo 

Toll 

6-2 

8-6 

63-B 

49-5 

AU    410 

Totl.  308 

Totl 

M 

Popula- 
tion 107502 
ValufS;.  lOi. 
Persons  13!) 

Out.'      fi 
Oenl.  5  2 

In 

Out 
Meil. 

.11 

3-3 
1-6 

3-8 
1-3 
2-0 

44-0  25-r> 
5-5  ,11-0 
«-5    7-3 

-65  478 
i5-  231 

M.  158 

F.    232 

In 

Out. 

130 
80 

130 
100 
230 

0« 

So 

rot!.  8  9 

Totl 

7-3 

71 

50-0|44-0 

All    390 

roti.390 

Totl 

210 

Populn- 
tion  1130748 
Value  4i.  3«. 
PerHona    71 

Hut.'  1  1 
C!e.il-(i  11 

In 
Out 
Med. 

2-7 
2li 
■i 

4-3 
I'O 
■7 

35-1  ■18-0 
7-9  23-6 
1-8  [  3-1 

-C5  356 
I5-  155 

M.  165 

F.    195 

Out. 

110 
100 

140 
130 

9O 

97 

rotl.10  3 

Toll 

5-1 

«-0 

33-1  '44-7 

AH    282 

Totl.  360 

roll 

210 1 360 

100  200 

160 1    00 

^1 

Popula- 
tion W32ir. 
Value  r,l.  R». 
PcMons  181 

(n   .  47 
Out,       8 
;;enl.7  3 

In    . 
Out 
MeJ. 

4-2 
2-3 
1-0 

53 

■7 
1-3 

800  'fiOO 
(i-5  ,24-5 

-65 

444 

336 

U.  1G5 
F.   214 

In 

Out, 

96 

£ 

rotl.l2  6 

Toll 

7-5 

7'3 

MO  '800 

All 

404 

Toll.  370 

roll 

350  290 

1 
1-iO '  ISO 
130  1  210 

1 

Popula- 
tion lar^oo 
Vnlue  61.  G>. 
Persons    91 

In   .  3 10 

OQt.   I   8 
Qeol.U  11 

In 

Out 
Med. 

2-4 
7-3 

■7 

31 
4-4 
1-2 

39-2  31 -fi 
16-3  34  0 
2-2    2-0 

-C-5 

3G4 
150 

M.  137 
F.   200 

In 

Dut. 

9O 

S 

roll.  12  5 

Totl 

10  3 

8-7 

4fi-7 

57S 

All 

301 

Totl.  337 

mi 

380    300 

Popula. 
Hon  27ri203 
Value  .j/.ll«. 
Pcrson-i    70 

In   .2  11 
Out.   1   6 
SotiLG   S 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

2-5 
3 '6 
■3 

2'<> 
IB 
* 

22-8 
1-2 

11-8 
17-8 
1-1 

-65 

55- 

348 
154 

M.  162 
F.    270 

In 
Out. 

110,110 
160   170 
270  i  280 

0« 

5 

Totl.  H  0 

Totl. 

6'4 

4G 

33-9 

80-7 

Al) 

275 

rotl.432 

Poll 

^<8S 

Popula- 
tion 307500 
Value  .i?.10j. 
Persona    27 

In   .  1  8 
Out.       7 
3enl.  5  2 

In    . 
On(. 
MeJ. 

1-7 

a-s 

■5 

1-3 
■fl 

11-0 
8-2 
2  7 

0-8 
lfi-8 
27 

-65 

3C0 
108 

M.  146 

F.   230 

Out. 

70 
70 

70 
30 

5« 

Totl.  7  B 

Totl. 

4-7 

2-5 

ai'9 

36-3 

All 

305 

Totl.  366 

Totl 

140 

150 

If 

Poiuila- 
lion  234763 
Value  4r.  8«. 
Persons    53 

[n   .  2  fi 
Out.     11 
QcnLSl 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

31 
47 
■4 

2-G 
2-3 
•5 

2r8 

8-3 
3-0 

1I-9 
16-5 
1-9 

-65 
is- 

308 

M.  183 

F.   318 

Out. 

90 
70 

no 

IfiO 

93 

ToO.  8  5 

Toll. 

7-2 

5-4 

33-1 

30'3 

All 

325 

rotL386 

CM 

ICO 

270 

433 

PJVPF.RIS3I  /.V  OLD  AGf 

s 

..r;;s,i,„ 

Frxir  I.1T 
{."uiUt'lo^ 

31^ 

M,      K. 

""£'"'" 

ran.  1,1  SK 
4gB»  No. 

-65'  345 
55-j  1G4 

Xi.mlrr 

P.iipm-All 

ru'JoTll'tluolooO 
l»,l,ul.li..ii. 

r}*. 

P 

i- 

1 

LOKI 

K>N-oontd. 

Populn- 
tion  11)5413 
Value  51.  U. 
Persons     id 

In  .  8  4 

Out.  1  i 
Oenl.C  a 

In    - 
Meil. 

■1-H 
1-4 

3'M:34'U  14-4 
I'M   8-G  21-0 

l-s|3-4    3-7 

3ei.  No, 
M.  173 
F.    243 

In   , 

Dut. 

1881 

150 
190 

,89, 

150 

180 

<3S 

Toll  10 11 

Toll 

TO 

G-4  3li  C  39  1 

1-5,140   G-4 

4  2   8'8  13-5 

■<l"1" 

All  1  2h:h 

rotL418 

loll 

340   330 

II 

Populii- 
tion   9J3aj 

Value  7/.  2- 
Persons      U 

In   .  2  G 
Out.  1  3 
Genl-S  8 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

2 '3 
8-G 
■4 

-65'  415 
55-|  IGH 

M,   171 

F.    281 

In   . 

DM. 

60   100 
140  j  350 

9S 

Totl.  3  5 

Totl- 

11-3  c-1  24  0 -ii-a 

All  '  35.5 

-65'  270 
53—  175 

roll.  453 

Totl 

200   .^50 

ti 

Poimln- 
lion  1073-24 
Value  4i.  11». 
Persons     17 

In   .  2  7 

Out.  1  S 
tienl.  5  7 

Oul! 
Me<l. 

■i-S  1  l-'J 

3-(;|  -7 

■4    11 

5'.5    3-7 

10  8  'i.i-a 

7 '9  2li-8 

—  1  — 

M,   1S2 

F.    209 

In  . 

Out. 

,140   120 
330   150 

98 

Toll.  9  7 

Totl. 

27-7  42G 

All  ■  240 

roll.  3111 

roll ;  470  j  270 

strax 

BY. 

Popiilii- 
tion   .'i0124 

VftUie      r.:. 

Persona       1 

In   .  3  Q 
Out .  2  4 
Uenl.  3  7 

In    . 
Mea' 

•7  '    ■( 
3 '2  '  1-! 

27  5'  r.'7 
171  23-(i 
2-3    2-1 

-65  208 

55-  157 

5J,  322 

F,    284 

,.  .j  =. 

Out  240 

100 
240 

84 

27J 

s 

Toll.  8  4 

Totl.   4',^  j.^-2  4Gb:j2'4 

All    187 

rotL5(Kl 

roll  330 

340 

Popula- 
tion  32772 
Value        HI. 
Perflons    -yS 

In   .  1  8 
Ont.  Ill 
Gen)  .2  2 

In    .■    '4  1    -J  13-2    40 
Out.i  4-4    I-3  10']  -iHO 
Med.|    -2  1    ■.1,    -4      -7 

-65 
^5- 

301 
133 

M.  238 
F,    277 

In   .     90 
Out,' 310 

70 
310 

84 

ITS 

ToU.  6  0 

Totl,,  3-0    2-,-.  277  3;i-(l 

AJl 

173 

Totl.  51? 

^roll  400 

380 

'■ 

Poniita- 

lioo  r-im; 

Value  r.l.  7-. 
Person  K    -711 

In    .    11 
Out.    11 
Genl.a  1 

In    .1    -7 
Out.l2'2 
Meil,    — 

■H  10-9  1  3-1 
■!l,  9-3  12li 
■V  3-4  ,  1-4 

"24J22-G  ItT 

l-l'l3!)l  r,-8 
(l.lOH.l'JC 

-f5 

25fi 
155 

M-  247 
F.    28(1 

50 
120 

76 

Totl.  i  11 

Totl 

3!t 

All    214 

roll.  533 

rati' 210 

170 

1 

Popula- 
tion i'.mr. 

Value  SI.  C- 
PernonB       1 

la  .    11 

Out.  ■    9 
(ienl.  2  2 

Out. 
llle,l 

1-3 
1-8 
1-4 

-65  281 

S-  157 

M.   158 
F-    173 

In  .'    GO 
out.;  230 

70 
140 

84 
=7S 

A 

Totl.  3  10 

Totl. 

i-i, 

21 

20  6  [SO-O 

All    237 

roti.331 

roll 

290 

CO 
270 

210 

90 
2G0 

3r.o 

h 

PoiiulH- 
tioQ   i»:m 

VllluGfll-lM. 

PerBons   -30 

In    .  1  « 
Ool.  2  0 
t)cnl.3  3 

Out, 
Med. 

2 '3 

■1 

1-0 
€ 

2't 

8-4  1  3-H 
185  2r.-3 

-65 
55- 

201 
131 

M,  298 
F.    309 

0:,: 

Co 
176 

Totl.  6  9 

Totl 

3'G 

37  U 

33  :i 

All 

mr. 

T0II-GO7 

Totl 

ti 

1 

Popula- 
tion  17223 
Value  C/,  3». 
Perf=ona   -43 

In   .  1  3 
Out.  1  9 
Genl.3  f! 

Out' 
Mcrl. 

■G 
4-fi 
3  3 

s-7 

11 
2-0 
IS 

4-(i 

9-7 
12-3 

3-9 
JS-l 

3 '3 

-65 
>5— 

425 

170 

M,  288 
F.    337 

L: 

100 
2G0 

70 
200 

76 
2:6 

1 

Totl.  G  6 

Totl- 

z 

35'3 

All 

31« 

Totl.  635 

roll 

350 

270 

APPENDIX  A. 


i 

r.iiintatlon. 

P.«r  Ijiw 

Pe 

f 

% 

■8 
■3 

>pol.. 

jopulitior 

IVupfm- 

All 

"^ 

" 

*. 

I.1..I 

isik; 

po, 

sum 

s 

1 

BY— oontd. 

Popula- 
tion 3C580 
Value    V.  St. 
Persons      73 

In   .    '  o' 
Out.     11 
Genl.3  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-3 
■6 

ft 

6-7 
1-3 

11-9 
-3 

-6s 

■'5- 

No, 
253 
130 

3oi.  No 
M,  238 
F.   278 

[n 

Unt. 

1881 

70 
120 

.89. 
CO 

no 

84 
^74 

Toll.  4  8 

Totl. 

22 

1-U 

151 

147 

AU 

201 

rotl,51G 

Totl 

190 

160 

1 

Popula- 

tioa  16913 
Value    51.  U. 
PorRotis      -id 

In   .  1  2 

Out.  Ill 
Geul.-i  10 

Out 
Med. 

■3 
3'6 

2-3 

■7 
1-7 
1-2 

7-8 
10  4 
2-3 

3-1 

lll-l 
1-8 

-65 
•i- 

2G9 
127 

F.    325 

[n 

3ut. 

70 
210 

50 
250 
l-iOO 

84 
^74 

Toll.  5 11 

Totl 

G-4 

3-e 

ao-5 

240 

AJl 

211 

r.jll.G33 

roll 

380 

D 

Popula- 
tion 151787 
Value    W.7». 
PerBonB         r, 

In   .  1  fi 

Out.   1  2 
Genl.3  7 

Out. 
Med, 

3-; 

1-3 

1-1 
1-2 
M 

81 

107 
2-5 

ST 
154 

2-0 

-65 
J5— 

342 
150 

M.   197 
F.   293 

[n 

Out. 

110 

170 

00 
19C 
250 

90 

■!74 

Tot],  (i  3 

Tot! 

5-7 

3-4 

21 '3 

201 

All 

201 

Totl.  489 

roll 

280 

1 

s 

Popula- 

lion  103119 
Value   n.  U. 
Persons        4 

Out.  a  I 
Gsnl.a  1 

In 
Out 
Med, 

■8 
4-3 
■2 

■d 
1-i 

10-8 

18-8 

■6 

5-0 

18-4 

■4 

-65 
55- 

222 
158 

M.  173 

F-    277 

[n 

Out. 

70 
310 

CO 
210 

276 

Totl.  5  1 

Totl 

6-3 
■9 
■2 

1-9 

3'fl 

■8 
■3 

1-2 

1-2 

■5 

2-0 

■8 

le 

■7 

a 

13 

312 

33-8 

AU 

201 

ToU. 450 

roll 

280 

260 

Poimla- 

tion   41548 
Value  11.  10.. 
Persons        8 

In   ,  1 10 
Out.       6 

In 
Out 
Med. 

102 
4-8 

160 

6-2 
6-2 
■3 

-65 
'5- 

131 
123 

M.   186 
F.    322 

[n 

Out. 

80 
100 

90 
70 

Tgo 

90 
9' 

Totl.  5  7 

Totl. 

127 

All 

161 

Totl.  608 

roll 

180 

.jr. 

ken: 

'PopiiU- 

lion   m253 
Value  7f.  lUi. 
PcVBons          1 

In   .  1  5 
Out,     1 1 
OL'nl.2  4 

In 

Out. 

Med. 

■U 
1-6 
■G 

230 
7-9 
1-2 

31-1 

145 
110 
2-2 

7-0 
11-3 
1-3 

-63 
^5- 

236 
172 

M,   164 
P.    339 

In 

Out. 

SO 
120 

50 

no 

160 

50 
330 

90 
265 

Totl.  4  8 

Totl. 

3-1 

196 

Al, 

214 

Totl.  303 

roti 

170 

50 
310 

t 

Popula- 
tion  68702 
Value    51.  Cir. 
I'prBOns          1 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  1  8 
GEnl.2  1 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■( 

■5 

22  0 

2-8 

-65 

248 
146 

M,  228 
F-    2S0 

)al. 

88 
.07 

p 

Totl.  4  10 

Totl. 

5-0 

277 

30-1 

All 

209 

roll.  478 

Totl 

260 

270 

II 

Popiila- 

liou   23876 
Value  4;.  a.. 
Persons       10 

In   .  2  8 
Out.   1  1 
Gciil.3  6 

In 
Out 
Med. 

1-a 
a'8 

10 

107 
3-9 
1-8 

0-0 

n-7 
a -4 

-65 
>5— 

381 
147 

M.  22a 
F.    332 

[n   , 

Out. 

110 
220 

no 

170 

91 

265 

ToU.  7  2 

ToU. 

Q'O 

38 

22  4 

237 

All 

230 

Totl.  560 

roll 

330 

280 

1 

Papula- 
tion  33750 
Value   51.  5: 
Persons     -HI 

In   .  1  .5 
Out,   1  6 
Gen).  2  8 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■8 

3-e 

■9 
12 
'2 

9-8 
8-9 
■5 

G-4 
1.50 
1-4 

-65 
35- 

209 
149 

M.  203 

F.    220 

Onl. 

70 
170 

60 
160 

205 

Totl.  5  G 

Totl, 

4'3 

3'3 

'■" 

a2-8 

AU 

101 

Totl,  433 

roti 

240 

320 

431 

PAlTEItlSM  IN  OLD  AGE 

s 

.SJ£S, 

twrlHWl, 
■ml  piT*iiii  i«r 

IVlwtitJW^  I'f  |«.lillj- 

lu  1,1^1. 

Suinbrr 

io.wn 

cuuut)  C.1  lO.QOi) 

.. 

£ 

1- 

l\-t 

K. 

Vf 

KEN' 

1 

— contd. 

I'opultt- 
tion      38« 

Value  7J.  1?'- 
PcTBons      'lU 

t.<t. 

In  .  -a 

Out.  1  a 

litnl.  4  8 

In    . 
Med. 

1-3  1-2 
1-6  III 

■H     '5 

■7= 
22-0 
tl'2 

•h 

37-5 

-65 

i5- 

So. 
310 
119 

iei.  No. 
M.   250 
F.    200 

In    . 

Oat. 

iSSi 
150 
210 

189, 
100 
210 

J« 

•67 

Totl.  8  2 

Totl 

37  33 

il-2 

44  0 

All 

202 

rotl.450 

roll 

300 

310 

1 

I'opula- 

lion   75308 
Vdue    3(.  &I. 
Pcrpona         G 

In  .    1  10 
Out.  1    4 
GPI.1.-2   li 

la 
Out 
Mg<1 

1-0     .9 
3-0  11 

4l'21 

100 

0-8 

17-3 

5-0 
22-0 

-65 
55- 

152 

M.   209 

F.    232 

In  . 
Dul. 

100 
■210 

90 
310 

94 
95 

Totl.  G   H 

Toll 

28-0 

All 

141 

Cotl-141 

roll 

In 

Out. 

310 

300 

i(n 

1 

Popula- 
tion  281R8 
Value    SI.  5». 
PerHOQS       00 

In   .   1    fi 
Out.  1  10 
Genl.  3  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

-9  l-lU-{) 
4-8  1-3  30-4 
■el   -h'    -8 

4-a 

35-0 

1-9 

-65 

55- 

148 

M.    360 

F.    200 

120 
290 

90 

390 

fa 

^66 

Toll.  0   3 

Totl 

0  3  3'1.3o-8 

411 

2'6 
17-3 
3-0 

All 

190 

roll.  530 

roll 

410 

380 

1^ 

Popula- 
tion  29097 
Value  6/.  10*. 
PeraoDS      '4S 

In   .  1  S 

Out.   1  1 
Ocnl.  3  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

■«    '9 
37   13 
1-3  10 

17  3  3 

!l-8 
11-7 
2-3 

-65 

55- 

243 

138 

M.  265 

F.    30G 

In  . 
Out, 

80 
180 

90 
170 

&4 

1G7 

ji" 

Toll.  5  7 

Totl 

238 

21-9 

All 

313 

Totl.  571 

Totl 

2G0 

90 

360 

360 

90 
360 

if 

Popula- 

liou    58300 
Value    fil.  C«. 
Perflona         1 

In   .  2    1 
Out.  Ill 
Gonl.ail 

Out 
Med. 

M]  1-4 
5'1  2'1 
I'O]   -e 

72  4-1 

134 
13-7 
1-5 

1-2 

-65 

55- 

350 
150 

M.    202 

F.    329 

In   . 
Out. 

■90 

Toll.  6  11 

Totl. 

28-0 

28-3 

All 

317 

rotl.;591 

roll 

350 

350 

100 
160 

■a  a 

II 

Popula- 
tion  48033 
Value  il.  15«. 
Peraona        1 

In   .  1  7 
Out.      a 
Geiil.  3  1 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

2  S  10 

3-0      -1 

~l    ■' 
5  5  3-0 

8-0 

■7 

13-0 
11-7 
1-0 

-65 

55- 

331 
209 

M.   374 

F.    317 

In 
Out 

110 
I'JO 

84 
26J 

Totl.  D  G 

Totl 

3G-4|26-9 

All 

316 

roll.  591 

roll 

300 

200 

li 

Popula- 
tion  13318 
Value   CJ.  9«. 
Persona       23 

In   .  2  3 
Out.   1  3 
Gen!.  4  2 

la 

Out 
Med 

11 
1-5 

l-( 

13'3 
8-0 

3-0 
13'3 
1-3 

-65 
65— 

178 
131 

M.   375 
F.    345 

[n 

Out. 

130 
340 

130 

150 

6a 
166 

A' 

Totl.  7  7 

Totl 

a-6 

1-8 

20-6 

17-1 

4-2 

27-6 
2-0 

All 

155 

Totl.  730 

rot! 

370 

280 

n 

Popula- 
tion  13730 
Value  41.  IS.. 
Persons      '30 

In   .  1    9 
Out.  2   8 
Gen!.  3  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 
41 
•8 

56 

1-4 

3-9 
■5 

1-1 
2-5 

■7 

9-2 

15-8 
1-0 

-65 

;5- 

304 
155 

M.   308 
F.    353 

In 

Out. 

100 
290 

80 
270 

Co 

Totl.  7  10 

Toll 

4C 

26-9 

34-3 

AU 

333 

Totl- 721 

Poll 

In 

Out, 

390 

350 

|i 

Popula- 

Uon     0906 
Value  6t  7.. 
PewonB      23 

In   .  2   0 
Out.      It 
aenl.4   0 

In    . 

Out 
Med. 

1-7 
14 

■6 

13-8 
G'3 
-2 

S-7 
8-3 
-5 

-65 
65- 

234 
152 

M.    414 

F.    386 

130 

200 

140 
170 

66 
163 

Totl.  7    8 

ToU. 

.. 

s, 

20-3 

M'E 

All 

207 

rod.  800 

Toll 

420 

310 

APPKSnlX  A. 

US 

i 

Rnti-nlile  vnlna 

Biririiaitiirt 

iptl. 

■t, 

1-0 

■• 

?rop)rt!nn 

10,'cKiD 
popuLtioi 

Piuprn-All 

Aiiea  l',iK  .lay 

count)  lc>  ID.DUU 

I*,.puUlioii. 

P-9- 

— contd. 

lion   18032 
Value     OJ.  u,. 
Persons      -45 

In    .  1-8 

Out.  110 
tlenl.a  a 

In   . 

Out. 
Ued. 

■7 
1-8 
■8 

■9 

Ik 

IS-2 
■0 

-63 

55- 

No. 
156 
124 

Sei,  No. 
U.  318 
F.    347 

1. 

188. 
80 
250 

,891 
70 
240 

84 
26S 

Toll.  7  3 

a-2 

17-3 

24-0 

Al, 

143 

Totl.  066 

rot! 

330 

310 

i 

Popula- 

lion    13911 
Valne  fil.  10-. 
rcraona      '26 

In    .12 

Out.  a  5 

Uenl.ait 

■5 
3-1 

■7 

I'O 
1-8 
11 

12-2 
1-5 

4-3 

-£■5 
'5- 

208 
13a 

M,  392 
F.    372 

[n   . 
3ot. 

110 

230 

90 

280 

74 
»64 

Totl.  (!  0 

Totl. 

13 

30 

22-6 

3,.0 

All 

174 

Totl.  764 

Totl 

300 

370 

_ 

Popula- 
tion   138G3 
Value  (ii,  in*. 
IVrsoos      -30 

In   .  1  9 

Out,  1  1 
Genl.3  2 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■8 
3-7 

10 
1-3 

■a 

iOO 
130 
1-2 

241 

4-4 

17  0 
2-4 

-^5 
'5- 

313 

163 
22il 

M    401 
F.    424 

[n   , 

Out. 

100 
230 

100 
300 

60 

265 

Totl.  G  0 

Totl. 

4-0 

230 

All 

Totl,  825 

Totl 

330 

300 

Typ  Illa- 
tion   18121 
Value  il.  10.. 
I'erwna         f. 

Id   .  2  4 
Out.  1  7 
Uenl.3  9 

Ill    . 
Out. 
Ued. 

1-a 

3-0 

l:j 

1.^-0 

10  3 

■8 

.i-3 

-6ji 

1R2 
127 

M.   263 
F.    375 

In    . 

Dut. 

120 
320 

130 

94 
264 

Totl.  7  8 

Totl. 

4J 

3  9 

2I1'7 

215 

All 

160 

Totl.  038 

Totl 

440 

360 

.  i 

Popula- 

lion   201611 
Value    5i.  3.. 
Peisona       70 

In   .   1  5 

Out.  1  1 
Cienl.;-i  1 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■7 
3-5 

■9 
1-4 

■2 

9-0 
11-0 

1-0 

5-1 
173 

1-9 

-65 
^5- 

200 
150 

M,  290 
P-    370 

Oat. 

70 

aio 

80 
170 

84 
i6i 

n 

Toll.  6  7 

Totl. 

4-3 

ao 

iVO 

24  8 

All 

184 

Totl.  660 

ToU 

280 

250 

!i 

Popula- 

lion    25770 
\ttluo  5i.  13-. 
reraona       -58 

III   .  1  U 
Out.      7 
Uenl.S  I 

In 

Out. 

Med. 

12 

1'6 

12 
10 

120 
71 

41 
11-3 

-^ 

200 
212 

M.  383 
F.    293 

Id   . 

OnL 

90 
110 

110 
80 

84 

263 

Totl.  5  5 

Toa 

2-8 

3-3 

lUl 

164 

All 

2I>1 

Totl.  670 

Totl 

200 

lyo 

i 

Popiila- 

tioti    aiOHS 
Value     GI.  G», 
Persons      80 

In  .  a  3 

Out,      5 
(lenl.l  3 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

X-0 
li 

1-4 

■6 

■a 

16-6 
3-9 

■8 

6-1 
77 
I'a 

-65 
'5- 

m 

173 

M.  250 

F.    247 

In   . 
Dut. 

90 
150 

no 
uo 

84 
266 

Totl.  6  11 

Totl. 

a'O 

a-2 

30-3 

15-0 

All 

178 

Totl.  503 

lot) 

340 

2011 

Populil- 

tion    19607 
Value  il.  10s. 
Persona     '83 

In  .   1  10 
Out.  I  6 

In    . 
Out. 
Med 

11 

3-6 

■B 
la 

141 
B-3 
■9 

7-0 

274 

■8 

-65 

55- 

180 
127 

M    227 
F.    241 

[n   . 

Out. 

90 
170 

80 

220 

83 

j6j 

Totl.  7  1 

Totl. 

3'7 

32 

23-3 

35  3 

All 

158 

rolL468 

Totl 

200 

300 

■S| 

roinilii. 

tiun   57850 
Value  £J.14«. 
Persons          2 

In   .  1  9 
Out.  1  3 
Genl.2  10 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

■9 

a-1 

1-1 

■i 

10-3 
142 

4-8 
19  6 

55- 

2G2 
121 

M.  232 

F,    352 

In    . 

Out. 

90 
ISO 

100 
170 

90 

Totl.  5  10 

Toll 

3-5 

3-1 

25  3 

24'7 

All 

191 

Totl.  584 

Totl 

230 

370 

M 

FJVl'ERISM  IX  OU)  AUt 

,: 

|HT  hl-^J  Of 

IVrcutij!!'  -pf  |Ni]iii1n- 

■SKA" 

tu  nu-li  IW 

"flfllui ' 

3£ 

rtopem-AU 
Aj!«,in,-.l.y 
cirtinDti'l'i.uU) 

1* 

I 

m- 

' 

i 

— contd. 

I'uimla- 

uou  SV03'i 
Viiluo         61. 

,.d. 

In    .   1  fi 
Out    1   2 
Oenl.  -i  11 

In    . 
Out. 

Med. 

■a 
17 

3fi 

■8 
■6 
■1 

1'4 

1-6 
14 

-a 

W2 
■fi 

A({e.  No 
-63  170 

O5-  113 
All    166 

—65;  101 
63-  135 

ISel.  Ko. 
M.   331; 
V.    408 

1881. S91 
In   .100     !» 

OuL  200   160 

rt3 

Totl.  S  7 

Totl. 

33  3  214 

lrt-4  23'G 

Totl 

In   . 
3ut. 

300.250 

1 

Popula- 
tion 404GG 
Value  11.  11*. 
J'crsons         1 

In   .2    1 
Oul    1  11 

Genl.3    4 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

1-4 
26 

M.   25U 

130' UO 
370    220 

9° 

Totl.  7  4 

Totl. 

10 

11 
1-6 

26 

21 

^lH|3a■7 

All    1H7 

roll.  580 

Toll  100  1  330 

1 

I'..pul<i. 

lion  40936 
VulueS;.  ISi. 
PeCBons       91 

In   .  1  2 

Out    1  0 
Oenl.  2  6 

In    . 
Out. 
Mc<l. 

•6 
■1 

15 

13  1'  3'5 
il-2  14-3 

-1- 

—65'  232 
^.5-  151 

U.  239 
F.    280 

:n   .1    70 
JntllfiO 

roll  220 

60 

120 

00 
1O8 

Totl.  4  7 

Totl. 

22-3 

1-7  8 

All    lUl 

loll.  515 

'i 

Pupuk. 

lion     CMO 
Value        111. 
Peraona      15 

I'opultt. 

lion   11530 
Value  51.  lOir. 
PiTMna     -aO 

In   .1   0 
Out    1  11 

aenl.3   7 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

10 
30 
■5 

» 

121 
0-3 
1-8 

3-4 

18-6 
■6 

5fi- 

105 
147 

M.  331 
F.    327 

Out. 

no 

200 

80 
200 

58 

Totl.  7  0 

Totl. 

3'S 

^3 

1-5 
2-4 

■5 

4-4 

"»■' 

32-0 

AU 

161 

Totl,  esH 

Toll 

310 

280 

BUSS 

1 

In   .  2  3 
Out   3  1 
tienl.  2  10 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■9 

■6 

11-0 
12-0 

5-7 

304 
3-2 

-65 

55- 

232 
125 

M.  390 
F.    40S 

It.   .IllO 
Out.  370 
Poll  480 

130 

380 

84 

168 

Toll.  8  2 

Totl 

5-4 

34-5 

39-3 

All 

177 

roll.  705 

.ii 

Popula- 
tion (i34CU 
Value    G(.  0*. 
Persons        5 

In   .  0  8 
Out    1  7 
Uenl.  1 10 

Out. 
Meet. 

■8 
3-7 
•3 

■7|  6-7 

■9'ioa 

■4      -5 

3-5 

136 

•3 

-65 
55- 

330 
13H 

M.  207 
V.    351 

In 

Out 

200 

10 

180 

90 

:6S 

Totl.  4  1 

Totl. 

4-S,  2  0 
0-3;  2-,5 

17-3  16-1 

AU 

loa 

roll.  558 

Totl '250 

230 

i 

I'opula- 

lion   17211 
Value   4^  Gi. 

In   .  1   1 
Out    i  A 

Genl.  a  U 

In 
Out 

Med 

7-3 
17-fl 

— 

32 

aii-c 

-65 

55- 

34V 
13.1 

M.  314 
F.    308 

In 

Oat 

S90 

CO 

250 

60 
269 

Totl.  U  1 

Totl.J7'l 

33 

261 

23-8 

All 

213 

roU.622 

Coll 

480 

310 

Ij 

I'opuln- 

lion   41220 
Value    GI.  8«. 

In    .  0  B 
Out    1  4 
Oenl.  2  3 

In 

Out 
Med 

-7 

2-1 

■7 
■B 
■i 

8-1 
9'd 
10 

l-n 

14-3 

-65 
^5- 

134 

M.   101 

F.    2fi(i 

In 

OuL 

50 

190 

30 
150 

90 

j69 

Totl.  1  3 

Totl 

4. 

l-ll 

2' 
1- 

10-3 

IU'2 

All 

200 

Totl.  457 

rou 

210 

180 

1^ 

Popula- 

lion   14141 
Value  41. 121. 
Pereoas      -2G 

In   .  I  2 
Out    3  0 
GenL3  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

■8 
SB 
14 

10-0 
U-t. 
«0 

fl3 
3.V4 
24 

-65 

276 
137 

M,  350 

F.    335 

Out 

rot 

90 
440 

53D 

80 
330 

66 
269 

Totl.  7  2 

Toll 

7-7 

4-E 

-K' 

All 

221 

roll.  G86 

APPENDIX  A. 

437 

i 

Pniilllltl.iu. 

""''  '';;'^"''''""' 

EX-contd. 

l'o]nila- 

tioii    1710-1 
Valne        6i. 
Perfons    -33 

In   .'i'4 
Out.   4  1 
Genl.a  0 

.iuunto 

SSs 

Prcn"irtl.Jii 
PbuiktI.ii 

«xr;^is. 

s» 

1  = 

s 

= 

"^ 

M. 

r. 

SUSS] 

In    . 

Oul. 
Med. 

■7 

■2 

42 

I'i 

32-3 
■3 

37-0 
■3 

65- 

No, 
207 
ISO 

Sex.  No. 
M.  329 
F.   331 

In  . 

Out. 

701   70 
440 i 4 10 

6a 
169 

■' 

Toll.  H  5 

Toil 

0-7 

5-t. 

31(1 

41-0 

All  \  189 

roll.  650 

Totl 

510 

.110 

1 

Popula- 
tion  21877 
\utQe4(  7. 
Persona      39 

In   .     11 
Out.  2  4 
ben  1.2  4 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-0 
4-4 

■G 

a; 

■3 

10-2 

17  0 

■6 

2-4 

297 

-7 

-63  374 
53-   128 

M.  324 

F.   293 

Oul. 

70 
300 

00 

300 

90 

170 

1= 

Toll.  5  7 

Totl. 

G-0 

4-5 

37  8  -32  8 

All 

207 

Toll,  017 

ToU 

430 

300 

ii 

Popula 

Hon   198'IS 
Value  5i  17- 
I'ersona     ii 

In   .  1  6 
Out,  2  6 
benl.S  3 

Id    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■6 
4 '8 
■9 

13 
■2:5 
-4 

10-8   3-0 
18  C '320 

2-4  I -a 

5S- 

195 
131 

M.  29G 
P.    300 

Dot. 

80 
420 

70 
340 

74 

170 

h" 

Toll.  7  3 

Totl, 

6-3 

42 

dl  8  311-5 

AU 

170 

Totl.  590 

Totl 

600 

410 

<sl 

Popula- 
tion   24411 
ValHe7I.n». 
PeisoTiB  -3!) 

In   .  1  8 
Out.  a  i) 
Genl.a  4 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■7 
5-1 
a-o 

!-213-a    3'0 
2  5  20-9  30  H 

3-0,  fl-y  5-0 

-65 

55— 

3-ia 

151 

U.  287 

P.    298 

tn 

Qat. 

100 
330 

90 

3.0 

74 
7S 

Toll.  7  9 

Totl, 

0'3 

0  7  400  38-6 

Alt 

263 

roU.BK5 

Totl 

430   420 

270 

1 

Populfl- 

tioa   :{il54<J 
ValQa5f.l3.. 
Persons    -3!) 

In    .  1  4 
Oqt.  2  8 
Genl.4  2 

In    . 
Out, 
Med. 

37 
■7 

1  2I  0-4    3-4 
17;iB-3i27-6 

I"!  ■" 

55- 

203 
12s 

M.  287 
F.   322 

[n   . 
3ut. 

80 
300 

80 
3.10 

34 
270 

Toil.  8  2 

Totl. 

6-2 

38 

28  9  31 3 

Al) 

170 

roU.609 

ToU 

380 

430 

271 

s 
5 

Popnk- 
tion  10271G 
Value  61.  1*. 
Persons     C3 

In   .  2  g 
Out.  2  Q 
Genl.4  7 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

2  2 
7-1 
■4 

2-1 

a-] 

If>-2le-5 

15-8  34-8 

■*|    -6 

^5 
65- 

290 
127 

M.  238 
F.   343 

[n   . 

Oat 

130 
100 

130 

270 

94 
174 

^ 

Toll,  y  4 

Totl. 

9-7 

4-3 

'=■• 

339 

All 

224 

Fotl.471 

Totl 

320 

400 

1 

tion    111757 
Value  7;.H*. 
Perfona       2 

In   .      b 
Oul,  1  4 
Ocnl.2  0 

Oul 
Med 

■5 

2-a 

■6  6-0 
1-0  9-9 
■S  1-7 

2-S 

131 
■G 

65- 

235 
125 

M.  231 

F.   351 

Out. 

40 
220 

40 

luO 

90 

271 

i 

Totl.  4  0 

Totl 

3-1 

2-0  17  C 

ig-3|aii 

ISO 

roU,582 

ToU 

260   lilO 

u 

Popula- 
tion   24885 
Value  Si.lV 
Pei'sona    -35 

In   .  1  4 

Out.  2  a 

Genl.a  9 

In 

Out 
Med 

■9 
G-0 
1-0 

l-l'll-l 
1-7  1«-I 

1-1  1-C 

21-2 1"^5 

258 
143 

M.  279 
F.    320 

[0 
Dut. 

sol   80 
310  :  -200 

74 

Totl.  C  3 

Totl 

7-5 

3  9  28-B 

25-2   All|2U 

Totl,  599 

Totl 

390 ' «40 

1 

PopillB- 

lioD     3431 
Value  4M1«. 
Peisona   -21 

In   .  1  7 
Out.  4  3 
Genl.3  7 

In 

Out 
Med 

-5|l-l!l2-9|3-4l_,  L-„ 
8-3  ]  4r25-7  34-9  f^^r^ 
2-l|2fl3-0    3-9|65—  140 

M.  380 
F.    381 

In 

Out 

130 !    70 
400    510 

&3 

27» 

£ 

Totl.  B  S 

Tot] 

lO'J 

80 

40-0 '43-2  j  All.  210 

Totl.  770 

Totl 

620   580 

_ 

it  Firl",  and  NcwlMvti 


4S8 

PAVPERISM  IX  OLD  AOt 

l%.|i>itiili 

1    «...i.LK.v..;,.. 

IV- IT  1.1  w 

,..,K.luli<«.. 

sSSS'Jik 

l>uu,,rifl„ 

flpntatiw 

o.S^Oi"'w.w) 
poimtalioB. 

,<!«* 

a  ....'?£:--p-r 

PI 

■it  12 

■I,    -2 

Wf 

BUSS 

P 

EX-conta. 
Po|mIn- 

lion      B04; 
Value  5I.1<J>. 
Persons     W 

In    .2a 

Out.    2  4 
(!enl.  !l  7 

In    . 
Out, 

"'=   1    '■ 
ilil'  2  8 
H!-2  24  7 

■y|  1  1 

-65  241 
>5—  140 

1^1.  No 
M.  395 

F.   3J2 

iSHi i8gi 
In   .  110   130 

Jul.' 300   220 

58 

-7* 

Totl.  H  1 

Toll.j  iO    -i-rj-HH,  2M(i 

All    1811 

Full.  747 

Toll 

In 

Out. 

410  1:140 

^1 

Popuk- 
tian  a-2:i;i4 

Villuc5Mr.-. 
Persons    113 

In    .  1  0 

Out.    2  3 
QgiiI.  2  a 

In    .1    -4 
Out  .    .')  3 
M..d..  1  C. 

■7  10  1 
2-5  17  li 
1-5^  3-0 

47'31-3 

23-2 
24 

-65  23.1 

55-  »7 

M.  27M 
F.   374 

GO 

390 

300 

9* 

Toll,  r,  11 

Toll     7  3 

2H5 

All    204 

Ton.  0.52 

Toll  1  350 

•Am 

^1 

Fap'ila- 
liun  Sir.:i^ 

Tiklue  QI.  G>. 
Pcrions    '31 

In    .   1  .5 

Out.   :i  8 

Qenl.  3  7 

In    .'     -H 
Out      ■)  2 
SlEd.    23 

li-7 
22 

■'■' 

ill 

293 

2  0 

-65 
i5- 

14.-. 

M.   342 
F.    414 

In   .    90 
Dal.  290 

70 

430 

»4 

S5 

Toll.   H  H 

Totl,  12'5 

33-'J 

'"' 

A11 

27!i 

Toll.  7511 

Totl  1  380 

500 

S73 

g| 

Poiiuln- 

tion    7IW7 
Value  4M4«. 
PersQns      4 

In    .  2  J) 
Qui.   2  ID 

Uelll.  4  10 

In    .'  3-2 

Out    r,8 
Mcd.\     -6 

1-5  17-2 
2-7  Iti-H 

-5i  S'O 

,->-9 
J7-<i 
03 

-65 

^5-1 

2211 
1H4 

M.  273 
K.    4011 

In 

Oul. 

130 
290 

140 
430 

94 
93 

Toll.  10  5 

Toll,   !l'fl|473J9 

397 

All 

211 

Totl.  1179 

Toll 

420 

570 

^n 

it 

Pi.l.ula- 

tiun  1423G 
Value  4(.lfl-. 
Persona     21 

In    .  1  0 

Out,    3  3 
Geiil.  2  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

77 
2-5 

-7   .I'R 

4 1'ao  n 

2-ll|2.i 
7-7,2...3 

2li 
31-3 
2-9 

-65 
^5- 

329 
148 

M.  382 
F.    342 

In 

Out 

70 

70 

380 

60 

-■11 

Toll.  11  7 

Toll 

11.0 

dOH 

All 

2110 

rotl.7-'4 

loll 

WA, 

450 

tl 

Pul-ula- 

lion    7(W1 
Value  Si.  i'. 
Persona      33 

III    .21 
Out.    II  4 

(iDTll.  4   C 

In 

Oul 
Med 

12 
211 

•n 

09 
10 

12-3 
203 
12 

4H 
29-3 
4M 

—<>S 

34.-. 
1.-^ 

M.  390 

!■■.    372 

In 
3ul 

130 

3uO 

130 
310 

m 

Tiill.  IJ  10 

Toll 

11 

10 
2  0 

22  M 
2(1 

3B-9 

All 

248 

rotl.7r,2 

roll 

470 

430 

HAH 

TS. 
Popula- 
tion oeni 
Value  m.  S*. 
Perwns     IJU 

In    .110 
Out.  2  10 
Genl.:!   1 

In 
Oul 
MeJ 

20 

31'0 

S5-|l52 

M.  311 

In 

130 
420 

80 
270 

8:: 
288 

Totl    7  0 

Totl    I5S 

37!) 

<38 

All  1  243 

Totl.  lino 

roll  j  530 

350 

u 

Pi)I>ii]a. 
tion  IS!i37« 
Vulue  31.  5., 
I'emona    34 

In  .  1  10 
Out,  1  II 
(icDl.2   4 

III    .i  I'S   11J13'2 
(lul.   .3-2   llJUl-7 
Med     l'H|l'fV  2  0 

2fl-2 
1-8 

-f.5  341 
35_|  134 

M.  1117 
F.    273 

In   .jlOO 
Out.  2C0 

100 

220 

188 

Totl.  C  1 

Toll.    f,'5 

54 

10 

10 
■B 

25  IJ  301 

All    24;j 

roll,  470 

Toll  3(10 

320 

H 

Popula- 
tion amni 
Value  81.  3«. 
Persons       7 

In   .    Ill 

Out.    1  fi 
(lenl,  3  10 

In    .'     -G 
Out.:  3-1 
Med.      0 

70  '  !l-4 
!!  3  23-2 
28     -dC. 

-O5'  201 
-.5-^127 

M.   2111 
F.    254 

111 

3ut. 

DO 
200 

90 
210 

94 
288 

Toll.  0  3 

Totl.   3-«|2'a 

20-0  3(i  1 

All    170 

roll.  470 

roll  350  300 

APPENDIX  A. 


lu.l  |wr*.i.»  per 

PnorUiw 
Exp.™llluro 

P.n 

i= 

it" 

bo  »<:]>  101 

"f"ui' 

«-pol.tlo. 

Agoa  (nn»  lUy 
count)  to  10,000 

llopill«t.Ull. 

HAN 

rs-contd. 
'lion    19066 
V^IuE  41.  12-. 
Persons       CI 

In    .  1  5 
Out.  3  7 
Genl.3  2 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

\ 

7-4 
-3 

■'» 

3-0 

10 

& 

19-8 
1-5 

4-4 
382 
1-3 

55- 

No, 
113 

Sex.  No. 
M.  333 

F,    387 

[n 

Oat 

iBS. 
410 

,8g, 
70 
360 

Si 
28B 

Toll.  8  a 

ToU 

9'3 

4'9 

SIS 

439 

All 

17y 

['oil.  720 

Totl 

490 

430 

1 

lien   73C72 
Vrtlue    5(.  U 
ftrsona     -84 

In   .      7 
Out.   1  7 
Genl.2  3 

Out 
Med 

■4 
3-3 
■7 

■s 

1-3 
■4 

I-fi 

20-8 
■9 

-65 

170 
133 

M.  288 
F.   337 

Out 

50 
220 

30 
300 

90 
283 

Toll.  4  5 

Toll 

4-4 

3-2 

■22-2 

232 

All 

li]0 

Totl  635 

roll 

370 

290 

h 

Popcla- 

I.U11    13876 
Value    il.  t". 
Poriona       -49 

In   .      G 
Out.  3  I 
(ienl,2  3 

In 

Oat 
Med 

5' 
10 

•6|  5-3 

2  3  aw 

l'0jl6-7 

3-7 

-65 
'>5- 

215 
163 

M.  318 

F.    351 

OuL 

40 

400 

30 
330 

i8e 

Toll.  6  0 

Totl 

7-4 

3-842-4 

r.9-3 

All 

190 

Totl.  669 

Totl 

440 

%(X> 

o-g 

Popula- 

tioQ   54217 
Value    GI,  2*. 
Persons        2 

IQ    .       8 

Out.       B 
Ganl.l  S 

In 

Out 
Med 

1-6 

■BJ  6-7 

1-5 
9-5 

M 

-65 
55- 

270 
124 

M.   193 

F.    373 

Cn 

[Jul 

30 

140 
170 

30 
90 
120 

9C 
289 

Toll  3  10 

Toll 

32 

i-8|iao 

ia-1 

All 

315 

roll,  406 

Totl 

II 

Popula- 

U™     5543 
Value    SI.  i: 
Porsons        n 

In    .  :  G 
Out.    1  il 
Gcnl.3  -i 

In 
Out 
Med 

-7 
3-4 
■f. 

III  7-3 
9'1|19'5 
■7  5-4 

1-3 
178 
4-8 

-65 
*5- 

180 
144 

M,  370 

P.    370 

Out- 

100 

310 
110 

SO 
4G0 
£40 

80 
350 
430 

100 
2G0 
MO 

50 
230 
370 

90 
270 
360 

90 
510 
600 

70 
400 

470 

300 
110 

60 
360 

31P 

5S 
289 

Tot],  6  6 

Totl. 

4-7 

3-y26-2 

23-9 

All 

IGG 

Totl.  746 

loll 

ii 

Popula- 
tion     6241 
Value  41.  17». 
Persons       17 

In   .  1  5 
Out.   4  0 
Oenl.5  3 

In 

Out. 

Med. 

■0 
i>-2 

3-3 

■6 
3-2 
1-3 

6-9 

23  Q 
10-4 

3-4 

35-5 
147 

-65 

i5- 

197 
152 

M.  383 
F,    414 

Jut. 

0     1 

Jut. 
Totl 

[n 

Jut, 

Totl 

rn 

Jul. 

Coll 

58 

&^ 

Totl.lO  7 

Totl. 

yi 

40-2 

53  6 

AU 

177 

Totl.  797 

^t 

Popula- 
tion   13993 
■\-.due    5;.  -Ij, 
Portions      -20 

!n   .  i  1 
Out.  3  7 
GenI2  10 

In    . 
Out, 
Med. 

■5 
51 

■5 

-5 
19 

■7 

6-1 
307 
1-3 

2-E 

14-0 
19 

-65 

162 
126 

F.   365 

58 
290 

Toll.  7  e 

Totl. 

(J'l 

31 

38-0 

38-4 

AU 

141 

roll.  093 

il 

Popula- 
tion   55463 
ValuB   il.  2i. 
Peifons      42 

In   .  1  1) 
Out.  S  4 
Qenl.3  11 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-3 
51 

■c 

1-8 

2-0 

24  1  |lO-4 
19-5  46-6 
2-7   3-3 

-65 
i5~ 

342 

M.  220 

F.   309 

94 

290 

Toll.  8  0 

Totl. 

7-0 

■6 
C-5 
■4 

4-3 

21 
-4 

46  3  60  3 

All 

■m 

rotl.62',1 

Popula- 
tion  S1193 
Value    4?.  I.. 
Persons         2 

In   .13 

Out.   1  9 
Genl.2  I 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

7;5    3-3 
2-5    3-0 

-65 

257 
1ST 

220 

M.  339 

F.   300 

90 
ago 

Toll.  5  3 

T..,.],.5 

.■i-ll25S  34-6 

All 

l'otl.631! 

PAUPEniSM  ly  OLD  AGE. 


1 

1-j 

L,.^'"''''l",''-„ 

V'"!^  I'^r 

i^"« 

1- 

;a  «i-l.  10(1 

iges  No. 
-65'  244 
is-  130 

■,!f"'i,T' 

10,(100 

PflUlHTTl— All 

oiUlil)!..  I'J.1K» 
r"puUti,pn, 

HAN 

IS— could, 
lion  iOTfll 
Values!.  2s. 
Peraons    -31 

hi .  i  6 

Out,   3  2 
[jenl.a  y 

In 

Out. 

Me,l. 

5-0 
1-5 

3-3  14-7 
l-tlJ3-5 

5-6 
271 
17 

Sex.  No 
M.  341 

F.  302 

In    . 
Out. 

iSSi 1891 
90  1    70 
410  '  400 

7* 
191 

£ 

roti.  s  4 

Totl 

7-1 

6-0  [27-3 

31-3 

All  1  200 

Totl.  703 

Toll   500    470 

it 

Popula- 
tion  fiOOI 
Value  oMlx. 
Persona    -16 

In  .   2  9 
[lat.   1  10 
Senl.  4  fi 

Ont 
Med 

■7 

44 

12 
1-4 
4-1 

lO-S 
I2'i 
4-1 

a-G 

25-0 
4-2 

-65  mo 

53-  137 

M.  417 
F.  352 

En   }  100 
Oat.  2C0 

110 
110 

SB 
59 

a^ 

roll,  fl  0 

Totl. 

18-5 

C-7  jao-t 

31-6 

All   34] 

rotl.7Gil 

Totl  3C0 

520 

191 

iji 

Populo- 

lioa  33G3S 
Valno  C!.  5«. 
PereOBR    ■42 

[n   .  1  7 
Dnl.  2  0 
Senl.  3  2 

Out 
UeJ 

Toll. 

-8 
■*■(! 
2-C 

8-0 

■s 

I-D 
■2-4 

9-3 

m-i 

4-1 
23! 

2-9 

-C5  3(;s 
5s—  133 

M,  279 
F.  34li 

[a   . 

Out. 

SO 
190 

40 
140 

84 
191 

rotI,  7  3 

.^1 

2T'2 

301 

All !  aiio 

rotl.G25 

Totl 

240 

180 

5 

Popula- 
tion 11392 
Value        51. 
Persons    '23 

In  ,  1  a 
om.  2  0 

Llenl.2  U 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

-7 
3-8 
2-0 

■C 

■H 
2-2 

6-4 
it  1 
17 

1-3 

38-6 
3-3 

-65'  2113 
i5-!lS.- 

M.  403 
F.  3B1 

Out. 

80 

250 

10 
280 

Co 

Totl.  0  1 

Tnll. 

G  6  1  3-G 

fll-2 

432 

All  1  225 

Totl.  794 

Totl  360 

350 

It 

Popula- 
tion   21I!I0 
Value  51.  U. 
Persona    ■2H 

In   .  1  3 

Out.    3  8 
r.enl,:i  10 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■3|    -4 

3-7 1 1-e 

■5|    -5 

6-e 

W-9 

3-0 
JO'S 

-6j  IGU 

^5—  110 

M.  301 

F.  328 

In 

*it. 

100 

380 

^ 

Go 

I'oll.  8  !l 

Totl. 

4-5 

a -7 

34'5  (33-6 

All  14-2 

roll.  629 

roU 

4S0 

410 

tioD]12Sl 
Value  «.14j. 
Persons     25 

In    .    1  0 
3ut.    3  1 
Hedl.3  I 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

G-!( 

■7 

2-1 

88  1  2'J 

17-5'ilfl 
3-0,3-2 

-65275 
35—'  145 

M.3G5 
F.  349 

In 
Oat. 

70 
470 

60 

350 

06 

29» 

roll.  7  2 

Toll. 

a-e 

.51 

JMaT-9 

Ail,  221 

rotl.714 

Totl 

540 

410 

1 

Popula- 
tion   GG2S 
Value  Ei,  9*. 
Persons     10 

In  .   1  9 
Out.  2  1 
Uenl.4  6 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-1 

7-8 

i-1 
2-9 
73 

lO-O 
I4fl 

5-4 

6-S 

21-3 

f8-7 

-65'  4S5 
5s—  187 

M.  300 
F.  403 

Out. 

110 
340 

100 

;wo 

6* 

^ 

roU.  S  4 

Totl. 

15-8 

113 

30'0 

3.5 

All  1  376 

roll.  793 

Totl 

460  1  400 

1 

Populft- 

tioii  1S14G 
Value  6i.  G*. 
Persons    -25 

In   .  J  8 
[)ut.  3  0 
[ienl.3  G 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-1 

6-0 

e-1 

1-3 
1-6 
8-S 

9'9 

lfi-8 

4-2 

2-S 

S34 
3-9 

-65'  aoJ 

35-]  141 

M.  334 
V.  357 

Out. 

no' 110 
440  370 

76 
293 

Totl.  S  2 

Totl. 

ii-a 

0-7 

18- fl 

J'J-8 

All  j  333 

roll.  691 

Toll 

550  480 

1 

Popula- 
tion 24C21 
Value  4i.l3«. 
Personi   -43 

In.   12 
Out.   2  I 
Oenl.310 

In    . 
Ool. 
Med. 

■!1 

fi-7 
2'2 

■6 

1-G 

9-4 
17-4 
lU 

4-n 

25-3 

-es'ajQ 

55-|lfi2 

M.  2ia 

p.   2S1 

Ont. 

60 
350 

GO 
370 

84 
293 

Toll.  7  1 

Totl. 

6-H 

'■' 

„, 

33'1 

All  |235 

Totl.546 

ToU  430'430 

dPPENDIX  A. 

Ul 

2 

tVipillDtlOII. 

RnliiW"  value 

Etprnclltiin 

tlnn  iTllo 
in  twelve 

'£■ 

«'-l.'i>K< 

WIS 

Xumbfr 
wpii.ti... 

SSr,B« 

,opt,l,Il..lU 

.^ 

1- 

i 

l«,f« 

il. 

K 

HAM 

rs  — contd. 

I'opula- 

lioii    20C21 

Tetsons      -27 

1.  il. 
In    .  2  0 
Out.  3  6 
(ienl.2  il 

In     . 
Out 
Med. 

4-7 
IB 

?•. 

24 

1-4 

■i'i 

2fi 

283 
21 

4g« 
-65 
■5— 

No. 
249 

140 

Sex.  No. 
M.  307 
P.    33C 

Out. 

1881 
100 

290 

tS^. 
100 
290 

So 
293 

Toll.  7  3 

Totl. 

7-1 

4-f 

33  « 

9-3 

17  7 

■6 

SCO 

All 

303 

Totl.  643 

Toll 

100 
270 

390 

130 

230 

Popiila- 
lion      5C55 

PcrEons      -18 

In   .  2  9 
Out.  2  3 
Uenl.a  'J 

In    . 
Out 

Ued. 

13 
60 
8-3 

31 

10 

61 
33-7 
13 

'65 

370 
181 

M-  SGfl 
F.    375 

In 

am. 

70 

193 

Toll.  S  8 

Toll. 

'J5 

4U 

37-6 

ao'i 

All 

393 

Totl.  741 

roll 

370 

410 

1 

Popu'a- 

tion    ISCfil 
Valno    61.  5t. 
Person  B      -21 

In   .  1  5 
Out.  3  0 
Oenl.3  8 

In    . 

Out 
Med. 

.8 
3-8 
20 

0 
1-5 
1-7 

7-4 
20-5 
1'4 

42 

307 

1-2 

-65 

209 
131 

M.  351 
F,    332 

[n 

Dut. 

80 
360 

CO 
330 

66 

394 

Toll.  8  1 

Totl. 

6-0 

41 

20-3 

3fil 

All 

188 

TotL(i83 

Toll 

430 

390 

ii 

Popula- 
tion     8647 
Value         51. 
Parsons        10 

In   .  1  9 
(Jut.  1  10 
Genl.3  7 

In    . 
Oul 
Med. 

1-6 
23 
.9 

18 
12 
11 

a-6 

116 
15 

2':-! 

304 
1-3 

-65 

55— 

321 

134 

M.  404 

F.    383 

In 
Oul. 

100 
270 

120 
260 

58 
204 

Toll.  7  2 

Totl. 

47 

8'r 

327 

:!4-0 

All 

1H2 

rotl.7H7 

roll 

370 

380 

BEBI 

6^ 

WHIBE. 

Popula- 
tion   21(177 
Value  4?.  13-. 
Persona       -48 

In   .21 

Oat.  1  10 
UenH  1 

In    . 

Oul 
Med. 

M 
30 

■fi 

■(I 

101 
lOG 
17 

17  7 
12 

-65 

183 
152 

M.  358 
F.    412 

[n 
Dot. 

100 
3C0 

110 
250 

76 

277 

Totl.  8  0 

Totl. 

40 

2e'83'4 

33  0 

All 

171 

rotn7o 

Toll 

400 

360 

it 

Populft- 

tiou    17017 
Valua         5i. 
PcraoDS      -18 

In   .  I  I 

Out.  2  1 

atDi.2  » 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

■8 
5-4 

8-1 

■81  6  6 
3  2,15-7 

28 
34  7 

2^7 
178 

M.  400 
F-    425 

In   . 
Out. 

80 
450 
530 

SO 
a50 

C4 
279 

a 

Totl.  511 

Totl. 

(1-3 

68[26-9 

Ml 

All 

248 

rQU.823 

Totl 

a  • 

Po,,da. 

lion    13544 
Value  71.  14*. 
PtTBona        21 

In   .14 
Out.   1  8 
GQnl.4  0 

o'lit' 

Med. 

M 

4-5 
■7 

1-1 
2-7 

i-r 

5-9 

isa 

33-9 

30 
208 
2-5 

^5- 

278 
IGO 

M.   358 
P.    394 

to 

Out. 

80 
150 

90 
370 
360 

6a 

179 

h 

Totl.  7  0 

Totl. 

(i-3 

54 

3C3 

All 

228 

roti,7r,2 

Toll 

230 

>. 

tion  lacia 

Valac  r>l.  15.. 
J'ereoiifl      '35 

In   .   1  'J 
Oat.  1  4 
Genl.3  6 

Out' 
iUd. 

■8 
38 

27 

16 
3K 

a-8 

133 
00 

281 

43 
175 
72 

-65 
55- 

421 
177 

M.   318 
F.    377 

tn   . 
Out. 

70 
310 

eo 

250 

7'' 
273 

Toll   G  7 

Totl. 

G-e 

6J 

28B 

All 

314 

Toll.  095 

rou 

380 

330 

1 

1 

tion    lfi549 
Valno    6/.  C«. 
Pereona      -21 

In   .  1  3 
Out.  a  1 
tienl.a  11 

Out' 
Med. 

5'!) 
2-1 

■8|  4-7 
2-0,287 

301  2-5 

lU 
3fi-9 
6-3 

-65 
^3- 

355 
184 

M.  363 

F.    374 

In    . 
Oul. 

(10 

00 
320 

66 
179 

Totl.  G  3 

Totl. 

8'8  B'*'35-il 

441 

Al. 

274 

roU.737 

roll 

400 

3S0 

442 

nUPEltlSil  I.V  OLl) 

AGE. 

. 

'i-"  li.,,",  ^^ 

Ejpi-ri.Lilure 

l'.Tr.iiliii,-.>..riM.[>ulii. 

SI, 

lnn.'i.lbRa. 
Age*;  Xo." 
-65' 241 
35-  152 

"^ow" 

Stt 

P 

i-iijir 

F. 

'L 
3-7 
4 '2 
1-0 

"^ 

BEBl 

LS-contd. 

l'opul:i- 

tioji  iiTor> 
VbIud  til.  IDs 
rersoiiB      -34 

M.    d 

In    .  1  7 
Out.      7 
Gent.  3  0 

Oul. 
.Mcll. 

10  1-3 

2-4  j    -7 

40  23 
— 1— 
■'J:    -6 
■5,    -1 
■2     -2 

0-5 
4-0 

■ti 

3^1.  No. 
M.  34G 
F.    382 

[n 

Out. 

1S8 
130 
210 

,39. 
100 

140 

.78 

^ 

Toll.  5  2 

Totl. 
Out. 

141 

S'O 

All 

3J3 

ToU.  728 

roll 

340 

240 

70 

40 

■ 

I'opuln. 

lion    18017 
Value  7;.  J2.. 
Vmani      27 

In   .  1  2 
Out.      3 
Cenl.  2  8 

1-G 

2-4 

3-7 
2-1 

-65 
'5- 

352 
138 

M.  319 
F.    331 

Out. 

80 
140 

Go 
(It 

1 

Totl,  4  1 

Toll.' I'd    -9100 

8-2 

All 

228 

roll.  650 

roti 

22(1 

110 

279 

Vapiila- 

lion   U005I 
Value  11.  13.. 
I'ecKonn       10 

In   .  1  fi 

Out.       fi 
Ueiil.2  7 

Meil. 

3-1 
5-:, 

1  3117 
■2-1-7 
1-3|  2-8 

7-3 
.5  3 
3-2 

-65 

404 
183 

U.  179 
F.    246 

[n 

Out. 

100 
130 

flO 
fiO 

278 

Tull.  4  .5 

Toll. 

2  7,102 

16'8 

All 

374 

Totl.  425 

rou 

230 

150 

i^ 

I'oiiula- 

tion    17347 
Vulac  CI.  11>. 
PiTsons      -41 

In  .   1  6 
Oul.  2  0 
Gcnl.  4  4 

In  .   T   -slia-s 

Out.  M;  1-3  11-5 
M^     .■(■3.G4.3 

4-3 
14-5 
3-5 

-«5 

-,s~ 

148 

M.  333 

F.    344 

In 

Out. 

GO 
270 

70 
270 

74 
=77 

!t 

Totl.  710 

Totl 

m 

5-7[29-l 

33-3 

All 

2G8 

roU.607 

roll 

330 

340 

n 

ropuU- 

lioii   20108 
Vftlue  (i(.  17-. 
I'ersons      '68 

In    .110 
Oul.  2  2 
Geiil,  2  8 

In   . 

Out 
Meil 

1-2 

14 
2-4 

20 

e-8 

14-7 
40 

5  1 

2A'3 
3-8 

-65 
^5- 

2117 
129 

M.  252 
F.    312 

In 

Out. 

100 

3K0 

no 

76 

277 

Toll.  C  8 

Totl. 

8-3 

12 
4!l 
10 

30G 

:i42 

All  '  31G 

roll,5G4 

ToU 

480   470 

til 

Papiiln< 

tion    13704 
Value  41.  14.. 
Persons      -.il 

In   .  1  7 
Out.   1  U 
Gcnl.  3  8 

Out- 
MeJ. 

10 

1-7 

■y 

132 
135 
51 

.1-9 
24 '3 
7  1 

-65  284 
55—  M9 

M.  296 

In 

Out. 

60 
230 

250 

74 
=78 

Totl.  G  0 

Toll, 

71 

•Af 

l-( 

■8 
■3 

30 

HO-8 

:i5-2 

All 

227 

Totl.  648 

Totl 

290 

330 

1 

Pcqiula- 

Uon   :»GG2 
Value  6[.  13.. 
PeraonB        3 

In  .  1  a 

Out.     11 
Genl.  2  8 

Out'. 
Med. 

■11 

10-0 

7-a 

■5 

4-ii 

lG-2 
-4 

-65 
'5- 

205 
139 

M.  190 
F.    283 

In 

[»ut. 

70 
140 
210 

90 
130 
220 

90 

277 

f 

Totl,  4  10 

Toll. 

3-4 

18-4 

31-2 

All 

181 

roll.  473 

HZDI 

LEBEX. 

Popnla- 

lioti   2Gti0'2 
Value  51.  Vii. 
PiTBona          1 

In   .  1  H 
Oul.  2  0 
(ienl-  3  11 

Out! 

Med, 

■7 
41 
20 

e-8 

la 

2-8 
2-3 

G-3 

108 

171 
150 

r,-(J 

30-8 
17-4 

-65 

65— 

::: 

M.  240 

F.    259 

In   . 

Out. 

120 

250 

70 
2G0 

84 
2S0 

n 

Totl.  7  7 

Totl. 

13-9 

54-8 

All  j  28G 

roll.  499 

roll 

370 

330 

Populu- 

tion   30272 
Valao     51.  2. 
Persons         1 

In   .  1  7 
Out.  2  2 
Genl.  4  4 

Out. 
Med. 

■U  1-1 120 
4'0  20,14  7 

■C    -1  1-3 

3-fi 
22-0 

-65217 
5s—  151 

M.  2.50 
F.    354 

In 
Out. 

70 

280 

70 
270 

90 

i3o 

Totl.  S  1 

Totl. 

5-S  3-fl37-9 

37-3 

All  j  193 

rotLClB 

Toll  1  330 

340 

APPENDIX  A. 


1 

RiJ±Mr  VllHD 

Kijwiiiiitar. 

Ptrwiitogi'  lit  i«>|ml«. 

Pmpnrtlnn 

SnmlKr 

t". 

Stf 

¥ 

1 

HI.      V. 

WIDE 

LESEX— 001 

tun  132385 
Value  a(.  16.. 
Persona        C 

td.    1.  d. 
In    .      11 
Out.    2  G 
Oenl.  :i  i 

In    . 

Out. 

6-4 
1'7 

si 

1-1 

103  36-2 

5-5    B-2 

Age. 
-65 

55- 

No. 
Sfi3 
141 

3ei.  No. 
M.   181 

F.   275 

[n    . 
3ul. 

18S1 
«o 
220 

.89. 

3.10 

88 
2S0 

W 

Totl.  «  11 

Toll 

0-4 

0-2 

A25 

■13'0 

AU 

aa7 

rotl.4.'ifi 

foil 

380 

390 

1 

r.ipula- 

tioii  mim 

Value  S;.10j. 
Persoaa      3 

In   .       U 
Out.    1  0 
Genl.  2  0 

Out 
Med 

■ft 
-7 

-8 
■7 

10'3 

1-5 

3-4 
183 

1-S 

-65 

55- 

320 
138 

M.   130 
F.    202 

Cn   . 

Out. 

50 
130 

40 
130 

QO 

3S0 

K 

Totl.  3  !l 

Toll 

3-9 

3-8 

18-4 

233 

All 

200 

Totl.338 

Toll 

240 

170 

1 

I'opulft- 
tioQ  4fi072 
Vixloe  (H.  3«. 
rcraona      2 

In   .    1  0 
Out.      10 
Oenl.  2  3 

In 

Out 
Med 

■E 
-4 

■8 
-•J 

-4 

fl'4 
1-6 

34 

0-e 
1-7 

-65 

238 
14'J 

M.   191 

F.    291 

[n 

Oat. 

60 

130 

50 
120 

90 

N 

Totl.  4  0 

Totl 

8-1 

21 

f, 
-4 

17-8 
5-0 

14-7 

All 

207 

Toll.  183 

r«ii 

190 

no 

50 

76 

N 

Pouula- 
tiQi, -241187 
Value  il.U>. 

In    .      10 
Out.       fi 
Oenl.  2  U 

In 
Out 
Med 

-8 
1-9 
-5 

4  7 
!i;-i 
1-4 

^5- 

311 
14!) 

M.  130 
F.    214 

In 

Out. 

70 

go 

Tot!.  4  0 

Totl 

3-3 

l.V(i 

15-4 

All 

255 

Totl.  353 

Totl 

300 

130 

1 

rroRD. 

I'uimla- 

tion  10G23 
Value  61. 10-. 
rsrsoDB   -a4 

In   .   1  4 
Out.    4  1 
Genl.  2  7 

Ont 
M«l 

-7 
4-S 
•3 

■iO 

4T 

14-0 
22-3 

45 

382 

■3 

-65 
55- 

307 
134 

M.  278 
E     333 

Out. 

470 

SO 
350 

7C 
,07 

n 

Totl.  H  0 

Totl 

54 

SB-7 

43-0 

All 

173 

rotl.Cll 

Totl 

580 

430 

S'l 

Po[mU. 

lion  21517 
Value  5J.  4». 
Pei-^ODB   -39 

In    .  2  il 
Out.    4  ] 
Oenl.  5  1 

In 

Out 
Med 

1-0 
10-1 

■9 

1-3 

51 

14-8 

3i)-ft 

59 
34-7 

-65 

35- 

S30 
143 

M.  325 
F.   380 

[n 

Ont. 

120 
540 

90 
500 

16S 

nS 

Foil.  11  11 

Toll 

13-0 

77 

453 

23-7 
1-6 

40-7 

All 

340 

roll.  711 

roll 

COO 

590 

il 

i'opulH- 

tion  23217 
Value  4l.lfi<. 
Pevsona    -35 

In  .  1  a 
Out.    3  0 
Genl.  3  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

■8 
4-0 
1-3 

■9 
38 
1-3 

2-4 

33  8 
24 

-6i 

55- 

364 
139 

M.  371 

F.    423 

In 

3ut 

!)0 
390 

70 
370 

06 
163 

Toll.  7  7 

Totl 

C-l 

49 

31-2 

38H 

AU 

300 

rotl.794 

Toll 

480 

80 
380 

440 

60 
350 

1 

Popula- 
tion 27581 
Value  5i,  73. 
P.Taims    -41 

In   .   1  3 

Out    2  l> 
Genl.  9  10 

In 

Out 
Med 

•fi 
2ft 

1'7 

■C 
13 

1-6 

13-4!  4-8 
iy-9  37-8 

2-3    2-5 

-65 

S5- 

136 

M.  300 

F.    350 

Oul. 

7G 
168 

5 

Toll.  C  C 

Totl 

4-9 

3-4 

35  G  35-1 

All 

16r. 

Foll.0«3 

ToU 

4C0 

430 

1 

Popula- 
tion 17176 
Value  41.18.. 
Persona    -48 

In  .    1  0 
Out.   3  3 
Gonl.  3  7 

In 
Out 

Med 

•1 
2Q 
1-7 

I'S 
1-4 

9  0  1  4-2 
20-5 '4.M 

2-12-0 

-65 

<5- 

305 

124 

M.  290 

F.    858 

tn   . 

Out. 

80 
310 

80 

350 

7G 

Toll.  8  7 

Totl 

5-3  '4  3  |37-e  'M-a 

All 

187 

ToU.C48 

roll 

BOO 

400 

*  AImo  iocluclea  BDntlngfUnl. 


444 

FArPKRISH  IX  OLD  ACE. 

i 

P'.l.utaliini. 

PTOBD-cont 

Topula- 

liou      'J-Mlt 
Value         •II. 
Persons      -31 

l^Iru'S'lLn. 

l%inTnrii)iP  iif  iNiivilm- 
tlun  n<ll.-%Kl  Bt  iscli  iLne 

l.h.l.lS.lS 

;-.iml.t»i 

count)  to  10.000 

sr 

-. 

CD 

H 

i.        «.  d. 

In  .  1  9 

Out.  a  H 

Uenl.4  7 

In    .'    -r,  J-3  11-5 
Out,  3-0  1-5  133 
Med.      2    -2      7 

3-0 

3U-4 
■3 

-65 

55- 

No. 
134 
119 

3ei.  No. 
M    304 
F,    299 

Oct. 

1881  1891 

HO     70 
310   290 

Totl.  a  7 

Toll.' 3-7  3-o'25fl 

327 

AU 

IGS 

roll.  693 

Totl 

300,300 

1 

ropula- 

t,on    2G87-2 
Value  4;.  IG.. 
Persons      -05 

In  .  1  1 

Out.  2  7 

Gcui.a  I 

In    .1    -4    -4   7  9 
Out .,  C-a  3-6  30-7 
Med.'    -3    -4.  1-1 

34 

53'5 

.(1 

-65 

398 
225 

M.  280 
F.   330 

Ln   . 

Ont 

80  i    70 
310 !  290 

'6? 

of 

Totl.  5  « 

Toll,  r,.!)  4-339-7 

5G-5 

All 

2UG 

FotLGlO 

Totl 

3:K)   360 

? 

Popula- 
tion  aS!ll4 
Value    51.  5». 
Persona         1 

In   .  1  1 

Ovit.  2  0 
Gcnl.2  3 

In    . 
Out 

Med. 

■H     -010  9 
1-8    ■7;t3'J 
■7    ■«[  1-3 

3-1 

23-2 

■(i 

-65 
'•5- 

108 
139 

M.  239 
F,    323 

Ont. 

80i    70 
30o|i290 

8S 

166 

» 

Totl.  5  4 

Totl 

3-3  2  2,20  1 

2C-n 

AU 

1G4 

rotl.552 

Totl 

380 !  200 

in 

Popula- 
tion   1511C 
Value    61.  a.. 
Persons      -CO 

In   .  1  4 

Out.  2  6 
Genl.2  4 

Out 
Meil 

■4  1-3  10-(i 
7  2  3  5  30-9 
3     -31  1-8 

3-5 

-65 
15- 

309 
142 

M-  283 
F.    376 

In   . 

Out. 

70     70 
330;  330 

9o 

167 

Toll,  fi  1 

Toll. 

7-!»,  41.33-3 

37 '0 

AU    181 

roll.l^W 

Totl 

400   420 

m 

i'opulft. 

lion    13854 
Value   51.  U«. 
Persons      -CI 

In   .  1  3 

Oul.   2  10 
Oenl-l  11 

In    . 
Out 
Me.1. 

■7    -7 14-5 
.•i  r,  2  (i  27  5 
2-3  1-Cl  41 

2-5 
355 

47 

-65!  250 
55-|l83 

M.  260 
F.    358 

Out. 

60     50 
320 '  340 

76 
167 

Tot!,  fi  0 

Toll 

8fi  4'J461 

42  7 

All   227 

Toll.  027 

Totl 

370    390 

Bnoi 

Is 

1^ 

JNGHAM. 

Popula- 
tion   ™i54 
ValuB    41.  Ik. 
Persona      -43 

In       1  0 
Oiit.   3  H 
Genl.3  M 

Out' 
Med. 

.3-7  2-218  8 
l-(!  1-4    2-11 

30 

•11 

-65333 
^5-  123 

M    303 

F.   356 

[0   . 
OqL 

RO'    60 
400   400 

Toll.  8  4 

Totl. 

--.■8  4-4  23-0 

M4 

All 

177 

Toll.  058 

roll 

480    460 

1 

Popala- 

tion   20120 
Value   7/.  6^ 
Persona      -lifl 

In    .  1  0 
Out.  1  3 
Genl.3  0 

Out 
Med. 

■5     -9    9-0 
4'2  1-7   U-0 
2-0, 1-3    8'1 

36 
77 

-65 
55— 

357 
148 

M    223 

F,    287 

Oat. 

60     60 
220  1  210 

84 
169 

Totl.  fl  a 

Totl. 

fi-7|  3-9  3C-1 

30  2 

All    222 

lotlSlO 

Totl 

280  j  200 

1«S 

Popula. 

tion    443!ll 
Value  31.  :05. 
Persona      -64 

In    .    11 
Out.  3  1 
Gen!. 2  0 

in    .|    .4'    -61  7.U 
Med    1-8  2-4   3-0 

1-3 
40-3 
2-3 

-65 

'■5- 

384 

M,  367 

F.   398 

3nt. 

70 
440 

60 
350 

76 

Totl.  C  0 

Totl.|  G7j  6-9  30'4 

430 

AU 

224 

ro«.5G5 

rou 

610 

400 

II 

Popula- 
tion   355Hr> 
Value  51.  ISi. 
Persona      -35 

la   .     11 
Out.  2  r> 

Gcnl.'J  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med, 

■5    -4   4-0 
2-r  1-018  il 

■1     -1      -3 

2fJ4 

-65 
55- 

171 

I3(i 

M.  323 
F,    3fi0 

In   . 
Out. 

60 

300 

fiO 

230 

76 
170 

Totl.  C  3 

Totl.  1  3-7  l-5[a3-2 

383 

All 

145 

TotLeea 

ToU 

SIO 

280 

APPEXDIX  A. 

41S 

i 

l""pii!>tton. 

Pi»r  Ijiw 
Ei]»nUlture 

t.d. 
In   .  1  1 
Out.  2  11 
aenl.3  I 

in twelnmrinlhi,  IttsLf. 

IVuptrlJini 
rin.l.isn-i 

r.upf»-All 

Agw  -'inc  .lav 

eountt ...  10.060 

p-liulitlon. 

s» 

¥ 

! 

u^- 

H. 

F. 

1 

LS.— contd. 

I>ii]rala- 

lion      7701 
Vnluc0f.l4*. 
Ppraona    -22 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

\ 

3-5 
1-2 

1-1 

10 

40 
91-2 
22 

1-3 
359 
24 

igelJNo. 
-65  265 

55— j  142 

Sex.  No 
M.  397 

F.    373 

In   . 

Out. 

1881 

80 
310 

X89. 
50 
330 

65 
169 

N 

Totl.  7  1 

Totl 

5-2 

34 

27  4 

39  6 

All  1  193 

roll  770 

Toll '390 

380 

lis 

II 

i'opula- 

lioQ    23613 
Vnluefif.  14.. 
Persons    -34 

In   .     11 

Out.   3  0 
Oen1.211 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■4 

1-fl 
■1 

■i 
1 

77 

17-5 

3 

27 

25-2 

■3 

-65 
35- 

144 

IIG 

M.  32  H 
F.    372 

In    .j    70 
Oul.  1300 

CO 
2G0 

80 
i6g 

Toll,  fi  10 

Totl 

2-1 

15 

25-5 

28-2 

All 

128 

Toll.  698 

roll]  370 

310 

ti 

Populn- 
lion   1 1571 
Valiie7(  S«, 
I'ersonB    -21 

In   .  1  2 
Om.  4  7 
Genl.3  1 

Id    . 

Out 
Med. 

■5 

4-5 
3-9 

2-; 
11 

49 

238 
5 

23 
33-8 

-53 

^■■5- 

250 
114 

M.    408 
F.   43fi 

In   .1   70 

oui-ieao 

80 
450 

m 

n 

Toll.  8  10 

Totl 

8-B 

40 

6 
27 
11 

292 

35  6 

All 

178 

Totl.  944 

lotl '  590  1  530 

OXFt 

>RD. 

fopula- 
liou   23532 

In   .     10 
Oul.  -J  11 
Genl,2  11 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

■R 
1-J 

3  3J  1-fi 
18-7  31-2 
30  1  3-8 

-^5 
"'5— 

237 
126 

M.  268 

F.    317 

In   .'100 
Oul.  400 

40 

360 

:3j 

tS 

Persons    'a? 

Totl,  0  H 

Totl. 

7 '8 

43 

IB 

25  0 

369 

All 

194 

Totl.r.b5 

roll  1  500  1  400 

1 

Popula- 
tion   13389 
Value  GM1-. 
Pctsods     'U 

In   .  1  4 
Out.  6  5 
Oenl.2  « 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■C 
6-5 
31 

S7 
311 
39 

45  0 
45 

-65 
is- 

255 

139 

M.   406 
F.    413 

In  .    flO 
3ut.  530 

CO 
520 

CO 
2S2 

Totl,  y  3 

Totl 

lo-a 

67 

407 

,51-9 

All 

200 

roii.818 

roll  1  580 

580 

Popula- 
lioii   34(107 
Value  4;,  ft., 
['erson        1 

In   .      » 
Out.  1  3 
aenl.1 11 

In    . 
Out, 
Med. 

l-B 

■0 

1-5 
1-3 

6-3 
14'4 
1-8 

23 
127 
1-4 

-65 
S5- 

370 

isa 

M.   222 
F.   347 

In   . 

Out. 

50 
200 

30 
150 

90 
2S1 

A 

Toll.  3  10 

Toll. 

3 '3 

3-4 

22-6 

164 

AU 

233 

roll.  569 

roll  250 

ISO 

1 

r,ipula- 
tion   2iai3 
Value  «  14*. 
Peraons     14 

In   .  2  S 
Oul.       0 
Oenl.3  fl 

In 

Out 
Med. 

1-9 
1-1 
■5 

■1 
■C 

22-7 

4-3 
■6 

9-9 
8-5 

-65 
55- 

301 
lfi7 

M.   183 
F.    283 

In   .140 
:lut.  150 

140 
80 

181 

Totl.  S  7 

Toll 

3-5 

2-8 

27-6 

18'8 

AU    249 

Toll.  408 

Toll  1  290 

220 

1 

Popula- 
tion   131193 
Value  U.  2s. 
Persons    -31 

In   .  1  1 
Out.  2  .5 
Oenl.2  G 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5 
4-5 
2-0 

■8 
20 
1-5 

7-6 
28-8 
4-2 

21 

4S1 
51 

-65 
^3- 

216 

M.  382 
F.    430 

In   .    50 
Dnt,l280 

40 
990 

60 
^83 

n 

Totl.  e  0 

Totl 

7-0 

4-3 

40-6 

52-3 

All    259 

roll.  813 

roU  330 

330 

11 

lion  ^13082 
Value  U.  2«, 
Ptrsona    -27 

In      1  8 

Out.  411 
Gen!.  3  10 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■8 
4-7 
2 '8 

11 

3-( 
S-4 

6-1 
31-7 
1-6 

4-r, 

3G'9 
■6 

-65' aw 

is— [  122 

M.  341 

F.    366 

In   . 

Oot. 

BO 
430 

90 
490 

28J 

Totl.lO  5 

Totl 

8-3 

8-1 

39-3 

420 

All    209 

roU.707 

roll 

500 

580 

ue 

FAl-PKimH  I.V  OLD  AGE. 

p 

T..pijl»llMM.   _ 

rnnrljiw 

Ell" i'"" 

|Ml,|U.lnf 

1^ 

ili- 

ofVmrs      '''V'l'r       P»np.rs-All 
?«u;iMwin       '"""'        As-»  (..11.- rlny 
<,  id,  1«  'Y^  "   ™'Ut)  to  I0,«)0 

.'il. 

OXF( 

)IID— contd. 

Popula- 
tion   2I-21,> 
Value  41.  17-. 
PprBons      -27 

l.d. 

In   .  1  fi 
Out.   2  6 
Genl.3  1 

In 

Out 
Med 

2-4 18-1 
1-3,  I'fl 

27-9 

1-6 

i«e,jNo 
>5-|12l, 

Sei.  So. 
M.  370 
F.    402 

Id 
Out 

1881189 
00     90 
440   360 

18: 

^ 

Toll.  Gil 

Totl 

\f,-7  i-li26-'J 

32-1 

All  1 179 

Totl.  772 

Totl  S  <0  ,  4o0 

§^ 

Populft. 

tion    1S103 
Value    51.  fls. 
[■(.■raona     -25 

In  .   1  0 
Out.  3  9 
Genl.2  11 

Out 
Med 

■i;   -1  <l-7 
laa  20  41-0 

1-7 
1195 
-3 

-65,  I9D 
35-  173 

M.  344  [u  .|    70'    60 
F.   354  Uut.^Slo'ssO 

zS; 

Toll.  7  8 

Totl 

■i-f.\H2'iri 

71 --5 

All    185 

Totl.  098   rot 

580 ! 450 

t 

S 
1 

Popula- 
tion aojoo 
Value    til.  7«. 
Persons     -3^ 

In   .     11 

Out.  3  5 
Genl.2  10 

Id 
Out 
Med 

■ 

s- 

1: 
5-2 

■s;  5-0 

2-0  U)0 
1-0  4-0 

3-0  55—127 

M.  337  In 
F.    402   3ul 

80 
430 

70 
370 

7( 
2S1 

Totl.  7  2 

Totl 

3-82rO 

fJO-S 

All    1G3 

i:otl.739 

Tot 

dlo|440 

NOB 

lion    IJfM 
Value         71. 
Persons     -21 

In  .  1  1 
Out.  a  8 
Genl.3  I 

In    .1    -S 
Out.  2P 
Med.'    -d 

1- 
- 

5-0 
208 

— 

21 

284 
-2 

-«5  236 
55-' 128 

M.  432 
F.    419 

[n 

Out 

m 

270 

60 
280 

66 

Toll,  0  10 

Totl.'  3-'J 

2-t 

25-8 

30-7 

AJI 

171 

Toll.  841 

Tot 

330 1 330 

,y 

Popula- 
tion iiono 
Value    lU.  Si. 
PoraonB      ■2H 

In   .      11 
Out.  311 
Goal,  a  7 

In 
Out 
Med 

3-5 
1-4 

'4 

2-fl 
1-8 

4-1 

21-e 

31 

1-7 

320 
1-2 

-6i 
15- 

236 

124 

M.  385 
F.    m 

3ut 

70 
480 

40 

430 

65 

Toll.  7  5 

Toll 

53 

S'l 

27-8 

355 

AU 

180 

Totl.  790 

Toll 

550 

470 

1^ 

Popula- 
tion   12754 
Value    51.  3*. 
Parsons      -53 

In  .     a 

Out.  3  a 

Genl.-2  3 

Out 
Med 

■7 
3-(^ 
3-2 

■7 
30 

e-8 

13-7 
3-1 

e'9 
321 
4-0 

-6 
65- 

H9 

11.  304 
F.    327 

In 

Jut. 

GO 
300 

50 
310 

7C 
'91 

Totl.  0  5 

Tot! 

7-5 

01 

■i'j-e 

450 

All 

247 

ToU.  031 

Toll 

420  J  300 

<a  . 

Popula- 
tion   10603 
Vnluo  Of.  12-. 
Periions      -32 

In   .      9 
Out.  210 
aenl.211 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■2 
■9 
■3 

■i 
10 

■2 

3-8 
199 

2-0 
31-3 

-65 

ISi 
120 

M.  3-lS 
F.    318 

n   . 
Out. 

CO 

300 

40 

350 

84 

19" 

A ' 

Totl.  0  G 

Totl.l  1-4 

1-6 

23-7 

33-3 

All 

138 

Totl.  090 

Totl 

300 

21)0 

II 

Popula- 
tion  78317 
Value    31.  8-. 
Persons        4 

In   .      8 
Out.  1  8 
Gciil.1  6 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■7 
2-4 
■3 

■6 
1-1 
1 

B-4 
10-7 

■3 

33 

24-8 

■a 

-65 

5- 

230 

1-17 

M.  179 
F.    314 

a  . 
Jut. 

00 
170 

40 

leo 

S8 

19' 

Totl,  3  a 

Totl. 

fi 

1-7 

250 

90 

All 

las 

rotl.39S 

roti 

230 

300 

1 

Popula- 
tion   I704S 
Value    Si,  U. 
Persons      '27 

In   .   1  1 
Out.  3  4 
a«nl.2  6 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■9 

8-3 

-8 

■7 
I-S 

5-S 
1-3 

1-8 

7-8 

-fl 

-05 
5- 

203 
125 

M.  307 
F.    440 

Jut. 

70 
380 

so 

3flO 

<3G 
191 

n' 

ToU.  0  10 

«■-■ 

Totl. 

30 

2-6 

216 

01 

\11 

IGi 

Cotl.837   Totl 

450 

340 

APPENDIX  A. 

*47 

,: 

Riilj^hlc  mine 

IwrhHid, 
nnM  Krs.iiiB  per 

|.r  linul  -yl 

PmrntiuHi  ut  innuli- 
tl™reli,TS.tiJh^ 
ill  mrlm  months.  IfiBl -a. 

UochltX 

10,000 

AS.''i'(.",^.l.J' 

.<« 

1  = 

1 

*■*- 

IHVn 

P. 

IMI." 

IfORl 

HAMP.— con 

Popula- 
tion  121S0 
Vftluo  Si.  la-- 

Persona      -10 

td.       >.d. 
In   .  1  3 
Out.       B 
Genl.2  11 

In 

Out 
Med. 

— 
■C 

■1 

8  1 

2'3 

1-tl 

3-8 
■2 

4gw 

55— 

Ko. 
151 

i4(; 

Sex.  No. 
M.   442 
F.    444 

In 
Out. 

tSSi'iSgi 
70     80 
230 1    50 

58 
59 

Tail.  4  7 

TolL 

■»' 

..G 

All 

148 

Totl.  880 

Toll 

200 1 130 

iga 

1^ 

Pop  u  la- 

lion   43653 
Vflliie    4i.  Si 
Persona      -76 

In    ,      0 
Out.   1  4 
Gonl,l  4 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■4 
17 
■1 

■4 

■s 

■2 

4-9 
10-3 
1-5 

3-5 

21-8 

-4 

-65 
55- 

.,1 

13. 

M.  200 
F.    329 

[n 

Oat. 

so'    30 
390 1 160 

So 

'93 

Totl.  3  2 

Totl 

32 

1'4 

1G(> 

2S-7 

All 

101 

Totl.  433 

Totl 

340   190 

S  bi 

Popiila- 

lioD   353CHJ 
Viilue  4(.  17». 
Peisona      -65 

In  .     y 
Out.  311 
QcnUl  <l 

In 
Out 
Med 

■Q 
3-S 
■4 

■6 
1-8 

■a 

G-4 

22-0 
■6 

2-6 
319 
1-3 

-65 
55— 

212 
172 

M.  218 
F.    220 

In 

Ont. 

co!.o 

300   300 

70 

Totl.  6  5 

Totl 

*S 

2-7!28'9 

35-S 

AU 

209 

Totl.  447 

Tot)  430  1  300 

Popula- 

lion    Ur,83 
Value    51.  0.. 
Ptraoiia       -28 

In   .  1  3 
Out.  a  10 
Genl,2  7 

In 

Ont 
Med 

■2 
2-4 

■4  S-0 
l'2I*-6 

3-3 
21-0 

-65 
"■5- 

197 
113 

M.  333 
P.    339 

In 
Oul- 

CO     50 
3G0  j  390 

es 

'93 

Toll.  6  8 

TotL 

»c 

.«., 

24  3 

AU 

151 

rotl.«53 

Toil 

420  1  340 

•D 

Papula- 
tion   12B81 
Value    W.9., 
Persoaa      '18 

In   .  I  4 
Out.  2  0 
Genl.311 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5 
1-9 

■5 

1-2 

4-0 

15-9 

■7 

-65 
55- 

143 
148 

M.  420 

F.    446 

Id 

Out. 

100     80 
470   190 

08 
'94 

Totl.  (1  3 

TotL 

« 

1! 

19. 

*>» 

All 

HG 

roll.8G5 

Fotl 

570,270 

ii 

Popula- 

tiun   4S353 
Value    13/.  8.. 
Per!.oiiB      -44 

In   -      G 
Out.  3  fi 
Genl.l  6 

Out 
Med. 

■i 

i 

5-7 

ao-4 

.j:; 

-65 
J5— 

2GG 
117 

M.  3G& 
F.    310 

In   . 
Out. 

go'   30 
350  280 

So 
'93 

Totl.  6  6 

Totl. 

40 

as 

aoi 

d7-7 

All 

180 

roU.575 

Totl 

400   310 

riNODON. 

Popula- 
tion   IWW 
Value  ?;.  13<. 
Persona      -2J 

Out!  1  9 
GeuJ.3  G 

In 
Med. 

3S 

i 

8'J 

17-8 
3-U 

3'7 

20-4 
4-2 

-65 
>5- 

528 
1G3 

M.  348 
F.    407 

In   . 

aui. 

280 

70 
330 

66 

'72 

Totl,  fi  C 

Totl. 

8-2 

52 

20-C 

27-3 

AU 

330 

totl.  755 

Totl 

300 

300 

1 

I'opuk- 

tioTi  isoaT 
Value  G£.  10(, 
Persons      -20 

In   .  I  1 
Out.  3  1 
GenL2  4 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■G 
2( 

■6 
■7 

■6 

8'0 

170 

■8 

1-9 

38-e 

-65 
'5- 

190 
120 

M.  388 

F.    409 

Oat. 

100 
300 

70 
300 

60 
172 

to 

Totl.  6  ti 

Totl. 

29 

18 

25-8 

31 -G 

All 

14-1 

Totl.  867 

ToU 

400 

370 

1 

Popula- 
tion   15230 
ValuG  6i.  14.. 
Persona      -33 

In    ,  1  2 
Out.     10 
(ienl.3  0 

Out 

■s 

2-7 
2-6 

12 
14 

e-a 

71 
24-6 

4-8 
7-9 
217 

-65 

395 
378 

M.  396 

F.    467 

In 

Out. 

90 
140 

70 
100 

6fi 
17J 

& 

Totl.    5  0 

Totl 

5-7 

32 

39-9 

34'4 

AU 

387 

rotl.S53 

Totl 

230 j 170 

4ta 

PAUI'EItlSJI  I.V  OLD  AGE. 

D 

Pnpnl«1lon, 

5S 

lo^ooo" 

popHUHon 

con  nl)  to  10^ 
poiHiUUon 

<J 

u 

S 

liT 

F, 

Mi 

BEDI 

OAD. 

Popula- 
tion  61452 
Value       SI. 
PereonB   -53 

In    .     10 
Out.  1  10 
Gent.  2  a 

In    - 
Out. 
Med, 

1-5 
■4 

10 

7'3 
14'2 

-4 

;'■■= 

21-2 
1-6 

^jei'  Ko. 
-Cj  218 
55—  132 

^i.  No, 
M.  260 
F.    322 

Out. 

188 1 
fiO 

300 

i8g> 
40 
230 

Sn 

pS 

Totl.4  11 

Totl 

2 '6 

1-9 

31-9 

28-3 

All    1G4 

Totl  682 

rod 

3G0 

260 

|1 

Popula- 

tioQ   2G80T 
Value  41.101. 
Persons    '46 

In   .  1  2 
Out.  3  11 

Ocnl.  3  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

'4 
5-2 
41 

■7 
3'6 
4-3 

6'4 

-lO-O 
1-2 

2-6 
3G-4 
1-0 

-65'  313 
35—  128 

M.  330 

F.    39(1 

In 
OuL 

GO 

490 

60 
480 

76 
171 

Totl.  8  2 

Totl 

0-7 

38'5 

100 

All  I  229 

rotl.  720 

Totl 

550 

540 

¥ 

Popula- 
tioQ    14996 
Value  51.  G.. 
Persons    '34 

In   .     10 
Out.  3  1 
Uenl,  2  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 
2-0 
1-3 

'9 

3-9 
■23'2 
3-1 

1'9 
33'6 
21 

-65  232 

55  J  126 

M.  388 
F.    420 

In 

3ut. 

70 
410 

50 
3G0 

66 

Totl.  6  7 

Totl 

4-0 

3'1 

^3-2 

37'6 

All  !  151 

Totl.  808 

Totl 

480 

410 

1 

Popula- 
tion   gsor. 
Value       61. 

In   .  1  7 
Out.  4  6 
Oeul.3  2 

In 

Out 
Ued 

■7 
4-4 

{i-3 

■8 
I'O 
I'S 

3-7 

6-9 
■i3'9 
3-2 

20 
41-2 

4'2 

-65!  370 
55—!  129 

M,  402 
F.   473 

In 
Out. 

120 
510 
630 

80 
490 
570 

OH 
'71 

S 

Totl.  9  2 

Totl 

11-4 

34-0 

48-3 

All    218 

ToU,  875 

Totl 

i3i 

Popuia- 
tipn    lBu93 
Value  C[.15<. 
Persons    -48 

In   .  1   1 
Out.  1  10 
Oenl.  2  B 

Out 
Med 

■3 

2-7 

■6 

14-0 

15-1 

■3 

29 
23-5 

-651 172 
5s— 1 159 

M,  286 
F.    340 

In 

Out. 

70 
230 

70 
250 

Eo 

171 

Toll,  G  7 

ToU 

3-0 

a-6 

29-4 

26'4 

All  !  167 

Totl,  025 

roll 

300 

320 

1 

9 

Popula- 
tion  4485C 
Value  it.  Ct. 
Pemons      1 

In   .     10 

Out.   1  9 
Geiil.l  10 

In 

Out 
Med 

■6 
4-0 
■1 

■8 

■1 

9-6 
16-4 
10 

32-0 
10 

-65 
^3- 

214 
131 

U.  207 
F.    287 

In 

Dut. 

70 
370 

GO 

230 

as 
170 

Totl,  i  5 

Totl 

4-7   2'l'^7'0 

37-2 

AU 

175 

Totl.  494 

[■oil 

440 

290 

CAm 

38. 

Popula- 
tion    0408 
Value  5J.  7-. 
Persons    '18 

In   .  1  G 

Out.  4  S 
Oenl.  3  7 

In 

Out 
Med 

3-9 
13 

10 

3-7 

5 

10-6 
■3»-fi 
I'D 

5-4 

37-7 

-2 

-65 
>5- 

283 
132 

F.    443 

In 
Out, 

150 
360 

100 
480 

58 
150 

O 

Totl.  9  6 

Totl 

8'4 

40-2 

43-3 

All 

207 

ToU.  931 

Poll 

510 

680 

^1 

Populii- 
tion   aOODO 
Value  21.  4.. 
Persons    '38 

In   .      9 
Out.  2  7 
Qenl.  1  8 

In 

Out 
Med 

3-5 
'4 

■4|  G-4 
1-7, 17-8 
■3|  1-7 

2-5 

25-1 

1-a 

-05 
55- 

206 
131 

M.  343 
F.    407 

In 
3ut. 

70 
360 

50 
300 

.: 

^ 

Totl.  5  0 

ToU 

4 '4   2' 4^5-0 

28-8 

All 

167 

Totl.  750 

Toll 

430 

3S0 

ll 

Popula- 
tion   36083 
Value  51.13.. 
Pei'sons     12 

In   .      9 
Out.  I  10 
Oenl. 2  10 

In 
Out 
UeJ 

■G 
3 '4 
.S 

■7   8-9 
1-010-8 
•7|  I'O 

15-9 
1-2 

-65 
>5- 

30B 
13G 

M.  203 
F.    334 

In 
Out. 

00 
430 

50 

190 

,:: 

Totl.  5  5 

T., 

4-8l3  0!20-7 

20-4 

All 

250 

roti537 

ToU 

630 

240 

APPESniX  A. 

419 

p. 

In   .  1  2 

(Jut.  B  1 
tienl.  3  1 

intw< 

w.iliK..if|..puUi- 

■a  Hi'h  101 

KipuUttoi 

P.ui«nl-All 

™ntMriO,OM 
p^liulitluii. 

.---c 

M. 

P. 

CABU 

JS.-c(mtd. 

Popula- 
tion   12724 
Value       51. 
Persona    -23 

Med 

11 

10 '3 
2-(l 

•7, 

-8 
(1-2 
2.H 

7. 

41-7 
1-7 

Ik 

51-7 
■7 

Age. 

^5- 

No. 
351 
130 

ici.  No. 
II.  350 
F.    435 

In   . 

Uut. 

iSBySg. 
110     90 
070 1  020 

60 

Totl.lO  4 

Toll 

14-0 

»■:. 

10-3 

55-2 

Al! 

230 

Totl.  785 

Totl 

780 [710 

150 

ii 

Popula- 
tion  30432 
Value  fil.l4a. 
Persoas    -30 

In   .  1  0 

Out.    1  3 
Cienl.  2  5 

In 
Out 
Jled 

■11 

■5 
1-3 

10-5 
>0_5 

3-8 
321 

-65 

55- 

193 
160 

M.  315 

F.    3C7 

[n   , 

Out, 

100 
410 

70 
150 

CO 

150 

Totl.  4  8 

Toti 

2-7 

ai-0 

25-9 

A!l 

16(i 

roti.r^2 

Totl 

510 

220 

s 

Popula- 
tion  20777 
Value  C(.  fi/. 
Persons    -20 

In   .  1  4 
Out.  1  10 
Qenl.  3  6 

In 
Out 
Sled 

■1 
1-7 

■0 

•5 
-( 

8-3 
12  0 
1-1 

■j-7 

31-4 
■6 

-6S 
55- 

■207 
144 

M.  374 
F.    414 

Jul. 

CO 

290 

GO 
230 

151 

Toll,  e  8 

Toll 

2-4 

2-2 

ai-4 

34-0 

All 

1G9 

Totl.  788 

Toll 

350  1  280 

4 
H 

Popula- 
tion   103DI 
Value  G;.1.7<r. 
Per' on  9    -28 

In   .  1  4 
Out.  2  E 
Uenl.  3  2 

In 
Out 
Mecl 

■7 

4  a 

1-0 
2'S 
1-2 

8-9 
13 -3 
1-1 

41 
28-4 

2-0 

-65 
is- 

202 
16(1 

M.  357 

F.   3S7 

[n   . 

Dul, 

130      80 
360    2G0 
400 { 340 

■5" 

Tutl.O  11 

Totl 

6-5 

4-7 

22-3 

35-1 

All 

233 

Totl  7-14 

roll 

Popula- 
lion      6345 
Value  C(.  «*. 
Perflons    -24 

III    .110 

Out.   3  5 
Uenl.  5  8 

Out 
Med 

■5 
2-3 
■4 

■6 
21 
■2 

14-5 

16-3 
l-l 

E-I 
28  0 
10 

-65 
55- 

147 
121 

M.  435 
F.    489 

In   , 

Out. 

130 j 100 
290 1 370 

66 
•5= 

" 

Totl.lO  11 

Totl 

8  1 

29 

31-9 

34-1 

All 

132 

Totl.  934 

Totl 

420  j  470 

1 

Popula- 

tiOQ   32210 
Value  C(.12.. 
Persons    -2D 

In   .  1  2 
Out.  411 
Oenl,  a  4 

In 

Oat 
Med 

■7 
5-2 
1-3 

2-; 

-8 

9-0 
as-i 
i-i 

2-7 
41-3 
I-l 

-«5 
S5- 

21s 

144 

M.  SCO 
F.    448 

:n  . 

3nl. 

80 
380 

CO 
470 

So 
15" 

» 

Totl.  8  6 

Totl 

7-2 

3-9 

35-8 

45-1 

All 

179 

roU.814 

Totl  4(M) 

.■530 

£SS£ 

X. 

PopiiU- 

lionafiflni 

In   .     10 
Out,   1  3 
Genl-2  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

11 

4-5 

1-2 
2-3 

■7 

4-2 

■7 
3'( 

41 

13 -8 
10-13 
1-0 

8-8 
18-7 
t-3 

-65 

300 
172 

M.  123 

F.    171 

In   , 

Out. 

180 

40 
180 

5-1 

Persona     20 

Totl.  4  2 

Totl 

on 

21!  0 

7-6 
25  1 

28-7 

All 

317 

Toll,  294 

Toll 

340 

330 

i 
1 

Populft- 
lioa   26137 
ValQe  5Me». 
Persona    -54 

In   .     10 

Out.  2  10 
Oenl.  2  8 

Out 
Med 

■r. 

5-S 

2  0 
39-0 

■7 

-«5 

282 

194 

M.  275 
F.   306 

la  , 

Oul. 

70 
340 

50 
330 

1G2 

Totl.  G  4 

Toll 

e-H 

33-1 

41-7 

All 

210 

roll,  580 

Totl 

410 

370 

i 

Popula- 
tion   10S57 
Value  Gl.  2,. 

In   .20 
Out.  2  0 
OCDI.  4  3 

In 

Out 
Med 

■8 
3-4 
2-3 

13 

1-5 
10 

13-4 

12-8 

a-4 

4  0 
23-1 

2-9 

-«5 
55- 

217 
130 

M.  382 
F.    347 

In  . 

Oul. 

130 
370 

130 
340 

Co 

iG+ 

s 

Totl.  a  8 

Toti 

6-5 

3-B 

28-6 

30-0 

All 

184 

rot!  729 

Totl 

400 

460 

PAUPEBISii  IN  OLD  AGE. 


1 

Hnbublc  nluo 
■nd  i*Muiui  por 

BiiKniUtiire 

^ 

1" 

\ 
42 
■9 

io 

•■n 

J, 

2-3 

■3 
1-0 
■4 

1.,  11 

F.' 

(jn-lI'lBIK 

^£«- 

Fiuun — All 

ABM!rai,..lsy 

1 

B98£ 

:— contd. 

PopuU- 

tion   5D013 
Value  51.  12>. 
Persons          1 

(.  rf. 
In    .  1  4 
Out.   2  1 
Genl.a  3 

In 

%  \  V, 
130 1  fi-r> 

16-3  ;25-4 
1-0    1-3 

Ige,  No, 

-^s'soo 

is-  Ml 

Sei.  No 
M.   184 
F.   -231 

;i83l 
[n    ,1    80 
Out.  [290 

.891 
70 
330 

16 

& 

Totl.  5  8 

Toll. 

30-9  33-2 

All  [  241 

roll.  415 

Coll  370 

300 

1 

Popula- 
tion  27310 
Value    4!,  2«. 
Persojis      -GG 

In    .     10 

Out.  1  i 
Genl.2  3 

In    - 
Ont 
Med. 

aa 

■1 

2-8 

13-7   .'!-il 
13  7  37-0 

-65'  234 
55—  129 

M.  lao 

F.    185 

In   .1   CO 

Out.  aio 

50 
150 

So 
16. 

Toll.  4  4 

Totl. 

I'S 
3-0 
■2 

27'4  aa-r 

All 

187 

Toll.  37s 

Totl 

270 

200 

|i 

Populi- 

tioii   20555 
Tallin    5;.  9s. 
Persons      -41 

In   ,  1  3 

Out.  a  7 

(ienl.2  0 

In    . 
Oat 
Mod. 

4-7 
■1 

100 

asa 

3-« 

24-2 

■3 

-65 
55- 

250 
137 

M.   30<> 
F.   331 

[n   . 

Out. 

n. 

310 

110 

270 

s 

i5 

Totl.  G  0 

Totl 

5'7 

■fi 
Hi 
21 

4-7 

39-2 

28-1 

All 

20a 

Totl.  637 

Totl 

420 

380 

P 

Popula- 
tion  311H2 
Value    m.Oi. 
Person  3      -10 

In   .  1  7 
Out.  a  10 
Genl.4  0 

In    . 
Ont 
Mea. 

-J 
33 

la 

1-30 

3-2 
311 

3-9 

-6S 
55- 

37a 
138 

M.  358 
F.   408 

70 

.00 

90 
400 

S 
16 

Totl.  8  3 

Totl-I  8-3 

S-488-0 

38-2 

All 

208 

Toll.  700 

- 

470 

490 

n 

Popula- 
tion aoa7i 
Value    51.  2s. 
PerBona      '48 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  3  10 
Oenl.l  'J 

In    ,     '7 
Out,,  3-7 
Med      '1 

■0  0-H 
2-ll7-a 

■34.3 

2-(i 

29-5 

-65 

is- 

191 
147 

173 

M.  27fi 
F.   371 

Out. 

,0 

320 

GO 
200 

iS. 

Totl.  .1  7 

Totl' 1-5]  a-331U 

361) 

All 

Totl.  547 

Totl 

290 

320 

1 

Popiila- 

tioQ   ^3498 
Value  il.  15(. 
Peraoiis      -2fi 

In   .  1  2 
Out.  a  8 
(j.ul.4  7 

In    .■    -7,   -7  7-H 
Out.  7O':S'2,10-l 
Ued      -li    -7     '2 

a-o 
■2 

S5- 

132 

M.  409 
F.    400 

In 
Out. 

100 
440 

GO 
400 

7 

a 

Tutl.  8  5 

Toll 

^^'  icki-i 

34-7 

All[aii 

rou.son 

Foil 

540 

460 

11 

Popala- 

tion    37403 
Value  41.  ISj.. 
Peraou3      -44 

111   .     10 
Out.  3  3 
Genl.2  1 

In 

Out. 

Med 

■b 

94 

■6 
1-6 

7-4 
17-3 

27G 

-ts!  194 
53—  134 

M.  353 
F-    349 

Out 

40 
370 

50 
230 

8 
ifi 

Totl.  5  ] 

Toll.  3  0 

21 

25  0 

lOr. 
17-8 

301 

4-!' 
92  0 

All    100 

roii.7oa 

Totl 

310 

270 

1^ 

Popula- 
tion   343o0 
Value  31.  lOi. 
Peiions         3 

In   .  1  G 
Out.  a  4 
Genl.a  fi 

Out 
Med 

1-1 
4-6 

10 

M 

1 
-65: 189 
i5—  128 

M.   191 

F.  aofi 

In 

Out. 

100 
270 

80 
280 

8 
16 

* 

Toll.  C  3 

Totl 

5-7 

a-ii 

28-8 

36  9 

All ;  mr, 

rot).  467 

Too 

370 

360 

|| 

Popula- 
tion   21500 
Value  41.  13i. 
Perfione      -30 

111   .  I  0 

Out.   3  1 
Gcnl.3  0 

In    . 
Out. 
.Med. 

■1 

■9 
40 

2S-1 
1-5 

3-3 

31I-8 
1-0 

-65  272 
i5-i  lfi4 

M.  395 

F.   397 

[n 

Out. 

80 
490 

70 
400 

7 
t6 

Totl.  7  1 

ToiP  9-2 

5-7 

332 

44-1 

AU 

aio 

Totl.  799 

Totl 

570 

470 

JPFEXniX  A. 

451 

D 

rni,iil»tlon, 

Poor  Ijiw 
E)i|--ii.ilCu™ 

ixipiiUtioii. 

nllevfHl  »t  pocb  tgf  111 

Progirtlpn 
I6n.l%«. 

3£ 

PBiiiwm  — «1 

Aura  (ont  .lay 

cuuiit)  to  10.«» 

p.:p«I.tlc.n. 

z 

r- 

i 

f. 

ESSE 

1 

X-contd. 

Pojiula- 

tion    1G8C9 
Value  3M4!. 

<  d 

In   .  1  9 
Oul.  2  7 
Genl.3  5 

In 

Out 
Med 

4-2 

■7 

17 

■9 

7-3 
18  3 
1-3 

28  8 
1-3 

-65 
55- 

Mo. 
231 
131 

Sex.  Ho. 
M.  371 
F.    414 

In    . 

Out. 

iSSi 
70 
340 

.8g, 
70 
340 

lOl 

I'cvEons   -43 

Toll  7  D 

Totl 

5-G 

3-f 

26-tt 

34-6 

All 

179 

Totl.  785 

Totl 

410 

410 

n 

Popula- 
tion  28481 
Value  4i,10i, 
Persona     42 

In   .  1  6 
Out.  3  1 
Genl.3  1 

In 

Out 
Mod 

-9 

Stl 
■1 

'1 

44 

8'C 
191 

2-6 
289 

-65 
S5- 

233 
123 

M.  371 
P.   419 

la  . 

3ut. 

100 
32U 

100 
340 

80 
■63 

Toll.  7  7 

Totl 

7-0 

27-7 

315 

AU 

182 

Totl.  790 

Totl 

420 

440 

j 

PoiiuU- 
tion    1GG74 
Value  *(.  8.. 
rerfons     53 

In   .  1  8 
OqI.  2  6 
Donl.4  6 

In 

Out. 

Med 

■9 
7 '3 
■9 

l-l 

8-1 

2-.? 
29-8 
1-4 

-65 
55- 

292 
141 

M.  454 
F.    483 

[n 
Unt. 

100 
310 

110 
370 

Co 
1C3 

n 

Toll  8  8 

Totl 

9-1 

1-3 
7'1 
■fi 

6-8 

33-2 

33-7 

All    210 

rotl.!)37 

Fotl 

410 

430 

II 

Popiila- 
liijii    17958 
Value  51138 

In   .  1  7 
Out-  3  10 
Genl.2U 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-3 

9'0 

44-1} 

■5 

2-5 

SS-0 

■4 

-65 
55- 

330 
191 

M.  377 
F.    444 

[n 

Oul. 

90 
480 

110 
4-rf) 

66 
67 

«^ 

Totl.  8  i 

Totl 

y-0 

70 

5*1 

IJH'O 

AU 

254 

roll.  831 

Toll 

570 

5G0 

lOj 

StJFF 

5I 

OLK, 

Poiiultt- 
ti.,n    17307 
Value  3Mfis. 
rersons      32 

Out.'  2  10 
aenl.2  G 

In 
Out 
Med 

■8 
G-3 
4-0 

3; 
39 

81 

10-4 
25  7 
41 

3-5 
44-1 
5-6 

-65 
5S- 

359 
143 

M.  34G 

F.   372 

[Q 

3ut. 

80 
600 

90 

80 
81 

Totl.  0  7 

Totl 

100 

40-2 

53-2 

All 

250 

Eotl.718 

roll 

680 

470 

'57 

i 

lion    29fiI3 
Value  4i.  Zt. 
Pera.ina     37 

In   .  1  4 
Oul.  2  1 
Ocnl.2  9 

Out 
Med 

■a 
41 
1-9 

■5 
1! 

7-4 
133 

2-8 

3-0 
25'4 

3-7 

-*5 
55- 

243 
137 

M.  390 
F.  4a^ 

In 

Out. 

80 
890 

70 
290 

715 
159 

(Q 

Toll.  H  2 

Totl 

C-5 

33 

23-5 

33-1 

All 

191 

Toll.  795 

Totl 

470 

360 

■2 

Populn- 
tioD    15593 

Valne4(.18>. 

Persons     20 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  2  9 
Oenl.2  a 

In 
Ont 
Med 

■7 
G-5 
■4 

7-C 

43 

■8 

7-4 
222 
10 

3 '6 

37-8 

■5 

-f'5 
55- 

241 
122 

M,  405 
F.    421 

In 

Out. 

90 
460 

100 
440 

60 
'59 

6 

Totl.  e  8 

Toti 

6-2 

30  6 

418 

All 

184 

Totl.  826 

Toll 

550 

540 

Popultt- 
tim.    15743 
Value  an  5(. 
Persona    -19 

In   .      9 
Out.  2  11 
Oon!.211 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■3 

7-9 
■3 

■i 
2B 

■4 

6  3 
25-6 

■5 

88-3 
■4 

-65 
55- 

251; 
128 

M.  394 
F.   452 

In 
Oul. 

50 
470 

50 
410 

4G0 

33 
■59 

Totl-  6  7 

Totl. 

3-6 

37 

32'4 

422 

All 

ISG 

roU.84« 

ToU 

530 

11 

Populu- 
tiou    1GG30 
Value  31.  9'. 
PerEons        C 

In   .  1  I 
Out.  3  5 
(;enl.2  9 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

■9 
1-8 

.1 

1-2 

9-9 

13  8 

■3 

3-9 
3S-3 

31 

^5 
53-- 

373 
135 

M.  383 

P.    373 

Out, 

GO 

330 

90 
320 

92 

Totl.  6  3 

Totl. 

9-5 

" 

24-0 

38-3 

All 

"" 

Tot!.  655 

Totl 

390 

410 

4S2 

FAVPEmSM  IN  OLD  AGE 

1 

wrl.™i, 

Evj-jrhlilun- 

t-ii|^ 

^- 

Nnnibar 

puimUtioi. 

' 

BUFF 

|1 

OLK-contd 
Populo, 

tion     8553 
Talae  5/.  8.. 

In   .  I  7 

Ottl.  3  1 
Cienl.2  U 

In    . 

Out. 
Med- 

7-9 
la 

14A 

5-3  32-8 

S70 
3-4 

-65 

No. 
318 
228 

Sei.  No. 

M.  402 
F.    44G 

In   .     80,    80 
Out   4G0   430 

Totl.  7  2 

Toll. 

0-0 

7-a'41'0 

Gl'5 

All 

275 

Totl.  848 

roll  j  540  1  510 

1 

Popula- 
tion   19'J31 
Value  4I.11J. 
Persona     35 

In   .      9 
Out.  3  1 
Grnl.3  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■7 
■9 

■7 

5-1 
146 
1-3 

1-9 
25  1 
1-5 

-65 

233 
110 

M.  333 

F.    411 

Out. 

1 
80     50 
340 '  320 

Totl.  6  10 

Totl. 

5-7 

2-9 

209 

286 

All 

ll>8 

Totl.  804 

Toll 

420   370 

Is 

Popula- 
tion   14G01 
Value  5f.  6*. 
Persona     27 

In   .  I  4 
Out.   2  3 
(lenl.3  4 

In    . 

Out. 
Med- 

12 
3-9 

2-i 

9-0 

223 

■2 

33 

27'6 
■6 

-65 
is- 

233 
148 

M.  441 

F.    42G 

In  . 

Out. 

80  1    70 
310   340 

w 

Totl-  C  11 

Totl. 

-■i-l 

11  0 

313 

All 

131 

roll.  870 

Toll 

390 '410 

i 

Popula- 
tion   114G1 
Value       6i. 
Persons    -22 

In   .  1  6 
Oiil.  i  1 

Gcnl,2  (J 

Oat' 
Med 

11 

8-7 
31 

n 

2  7 
20 

418 

2'8 

-65 
5S- 

302 
137 

M.  440 

F.   462 

In   . 

But. 

660   590 

u 

Totl.  8  1 

Totl 

"■' 

,.. 

37  9 

47-8 

All 

323 

Tot!.  902 

ToU 

650   ftSO 

M 

Popula- 
tion   15015 
Value  5f.  1.. 
Persona    ■2G 

In   .      fi 
Out.  3  7 
Oenl.S  0 

In    . 
Out. 

Med 

3-a 

2-4 

1-6 

7 '8 
I8'3 
3-4 

31 
30-5 

6-2 

-65 

>5- 

128 

M.  409 
F.   416 

In   - 
Out. 

60  1    70 
290  j  360 

Totl.  (i  3 

Toll 

6-2 

4-8 

29-5 

3!»-8 

AU 

171 

Totl.  835 

roll 

350   430 

i 

Popula- 
tion   1201B 
Value  ei.13*. 
PeraoQS    -2(1 

In   .  1  6 
Out.  2  0 
Genl.2  B 

In 
Out 
Med 

■6 

1-4 
■4 

■7 
-7 
-4 

10-9 
135 
2-6 

4-a 

308 
10 

-65 

^5- 

126 

M.  385 
F.    404 

In   . 

Out. 

50.    70 
330  1  340 

Totl.  C  2 

Toll 

24 

1-8 

3fi3 

ao-o 

AU 

142 

rotl.7B9 

Poll 

280 

,m 

1 

Populii- 
tion   S7081 
Value  3M  a.. 
Peraonfl       7 

In   .     11 
Out.       8 
G«nl.2  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 
2-7 
■3 

1-3 

0-0 
7-3 
3-6 

3-8 
13-1 
4-4 

-65 

r>5- 

420 
180 

M,  247 
F.    313 

[n   . 

Out. 

80 

90 

GO 
180 

« 

Totl.  i  S 

Totl 

4-3 

39 

133 

20'3 

All    323 

Totl.  600 

Totl 

180  leo 

11 

Popula- 
tion   23719 
Value  5l.Ui. 
Persona    -30 

In   .      8 
Out.  2  i 
Oeol.a  0 

In 

Out 
Med 

■5 
4-4 

■a 

■4 

■2'. 

3'B 

15-B 

-7 

1-3 

23-9 
-7 

-65 

55- 

28. 

135 

U.  426 
F.   444 

[n   . 

OnL 

60 1    « 
260   300 

Totl.  6  0 

Totl 

S-1 

3-7 

200 

25-9 

Atl 

183 

rod.  869 

loll 

300   840 

p 

Popula- 
tion  20C50 
Value  4I.10i. 
Persona    -2^ 

In   .    10 
Out.  3  a 
Oenl.2  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 
8'1 

■7 
4-2 
■fa 

4'S 

268 

■8 

1'8 

34  0 

■9 

-65 
^5- 

311 
161 

M.  393 

F.    433 

Out. 

240 

60 
380 

Totl.  0  5 

Toll 

0-4 

S-5 

32-4 

307 

All 

235 

rotI.83B 

Toll 

300 

430 

APPEKDIX  A. 


i 
s; 

3=C 

J2L 

tiuDTolifVe-lali^liaKE 
in  twcliu  moitlh*,  llWl-2, 

?ri 

'nf'plJ 

r>ap-T>- 

All 

p 

3 

la- 

::■: 

10,000 
"ipiilatloi 

"';^X^r 

PV 

M.  1   F. 

IXJTF 

1 

OLK-contd 

lion  25394 
Value  it.  IBs. 
Per-ions   -27 

In   .     13 
Out .    2  5 
Gcnl.   2  6 

In    , 
Out. 
Med. 

Ik 
7-G 
2-6 

•h 

3'6 
1-5 

12°4 

lot 

3-9 

30-e 
20-0 

4gCB 

-65 

55- 

No. 
317 
192 

Sei.  No. 
M.  404 
F.   441 

Uut. 

1881 
80 
330 

1S91 
80 
390 

72 

73 

n 

Totl.    0  2 

Totl. 

11-4 

6-5 

4t)'3 

34-7 

All 

338 

Toll.  845 

Totl 

400 

470 

■59 

P 

Po[mla. 

tioii  15301 
Value  -l^.  11«. 
Persona    -43 

In    .    1  5 
Out.    Ill 
Genl.   2  e 

In    . 
Out. 
Med, 

1-3 

5-4 
■3 

134 

■9 

27 

31'6 

■5 

-65 

55- 

183 
151 

M.  332 

F.   413 

Out. 

100 
280 

80 
300 

84 
161 

Totl.    e  0 

Totl. 

G-9 

« 

35'0 

24'8 

All 

207 

rotl.744 

totl 

380 

380 

IP 

Popuk- 

tiun  35033 
Value  4i.l9». 
PersoDB       1 

In    .      10 
Out.  3   3 
Genl.     11 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

I'O 
3-9 
■B 

,i 

70 
13G 
19 

2B 
34-4 
1-9 

-65 
>5- 

261 
137 

M.  257 

F.   31G 

[n  . 

Out. 

40 

360 

60 
370 

82 
'58 

Totl.  311 

Totl. 

6-7 

« 

22.. 

2^1 

Atl 

213 

rotl.573 

Totl 

300 

320 

roBi 

!3| 

OLK. 

Popula- 

lion  48734 
Value  31. 15«. 
Persona     14 

In    .111 
Out.    I    7 
Ocul.  4    i 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

1-0 
4-4 
■5 

'8 

11-5 

'51 

G'O 
26-4 
1-9 

-65 

193 
130 

M.  253 
F.   3G4 

In 
3nt. 

110 
220 

140 
350 

94 
'53 

Totl.   7   7 

Toll. 

5-9 

4>0J26-6 

34-3 

ill 

1G9 

rotl.617 

Totl 

330 

390 

Popula- 
tion   9810 
Value  6(.  1«. 
Persons    "34 

In   .    1    3 
Out.  3    C 
Oenl.  2    3 

In    . 
Out. 
Med 

■7 
4o 

■1 

2-5 
■G 

4-8 
11-1 
1-8 

3-7 
31-9 
1-5 

-65 
>5- 

183 

M.  30G 
F.   398 

En 

Out. 

60 
240 

70 
330 

Go 

'5^ 

Totl.   511 

Totl. 

5 '3 

3-9 

17-7 

37-1 

All 

169 

rotl.794 

Coll 

390 

400 

a 

Popula. 

tion  17Sr.8 
Value  51.  I8». 
Persons    -36 

In   .       10 
Out.    4   3 
Oenl    3    5 

In 
Out 

Mod 

-9 
3 '4 
■7 

■G 
3'7 
■7 

5-1 
15-1 
41 

1-6 
37-9 
6-3 

-65 
i5- 

127 
134 

M.  370 
F.   438 

In   . 

3ut. 

50 
490 

SO 
480 

60 
.56 

u„ 

Toti.   7   5 

Totl. 

5-0 

4'0 

24-S 

44'8 

AIl 

127 

roll.808 

Totl 

nti) 

530 

u 

Popultt. 

lion  18772 
Value  57.  S.. 
Persona    -30 

Out'.  3  11 
Genl   2   7 

In   . 

Out. 
Med. 

■6 
2-9 
-5 

* 

1-6 
■5 

4-9 
20'3 

1-2 

33'3 
■7 

-65 
'5— 

lyi 

12G 

M.  388 
F.   428 

Out. 

GO 
480 

50 
330 

71 
13J 

K 

Toll.   6   3 

Totl. 

40 

2-6 

260 

351 

All 

154 

rolLeiG 

Totl 

510 

380 

1 

Popula- 
tion 17452 
Value  Gl.  1: 
Persona    -25 

In    .   1    0 
Out.  3   ei 
Oenl.  3   1 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■9 
3-7 
-3 

■4 

1-8 
■3 

71 

21 '8 

3'2 
387 

-65 
55- 

150 

M.  408 
F.   604 

En  . 

Out. 

490 

80 
430 

65 
■33 

< 

Totl.   7   9 

Totl. 

4-8 

3-5 

28.» 

41-9 

All 

133 

roU,912 

Totl 

S70 

510 

1 

s 

Popula- 
tion 13183 
Value  ai.  0-. 
Persona    -25 

In   .       11 
Out.  3   3 
Oenl.  2   9 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-0 
35 
■2 

■5 
1-4 
■3 

3-3 
30-8 
1-8 

-65 

5S- 

129 
118 

M.  315 

F.   37e 

In   . 
Out. 

80 
380 

60 
360 

70 
:s6 

s 

Totl.   (ill 

ToU. 

4-7 

3-3 

•■■' 

31-8 

AU 

125 

roti.7ai 

totl 

460 

430 

FAVPlCRISil  IS  OLD  AGE. 


c 

i.«t  ii.n.1, 

.n.li-r~.n*i«r 

rr»iri.aw 
E.l.iiilltiir" 
1«r  l.'a.l  of 

■ 

1^ 

■■J 
3-3 

1'5 

^ 

k 

Ian.  l!is»2 

KoDiber 

akh  (o(.s  a<T 

count,  U,  TO.0W 

pupUJjLti™. 

■1 

Noai 

1 

OLK-contd. 

Popala- 

tiou  lOnOTO 
Value    31,  2j. 
Persons       13 

In    .  1  J 

Ont.  a  1 

Gtnl.  2  1 

Med 

7- 
■'j 

5-1 

7- 
108 
199 

2-5 

4-8 
35-6 
2-0 

^5- 

So. 
390 
143 

Sei.  No. 
M.  241 
F.   356 

□uL 

18S1 

70 
280 

1B91 
GO 
300 

9 

& 

Totl.  5  3 

ToU 

7-8  4-7J-26-2 

sa-4 

All 

313 

Toll.  597 

Totl 

350 

360 

1 

Popula- 
tion  ll'JSa 
Value  5J.  12*. 
rersona       -31 

In     .  1  10 

Out .  a  4 

Uen1.2  9 

Out 
Med 

•9  m'iO'1 

4-4  2-(115'0 

3'2 
3G-5 
1-0 

-65 

2C1 
131 

M.   426 
F.    434 

In   . 

Out. 

130 
350 

110 

300 

6> 

Toll.O  U 

Totl 

C-7  4'7 

2G.5 

Hl'3 

All 

197 

roil.  800 

roti 

480 

400 

II 

Popuin- 

Lioii    lOSU 
Value  GI.  lll>. 
Persons     -2(1 

In    .  1  7 
(Jut .  3  10 
tienl.3  11 

In 

Out 

«■?!■» 

6-5 
19-5 

1-3 

45 
33-0 
1-4 

-65 
55- 

108 
129 

M.  400 

F.    440 

In  . 
Out. 

100 
400 

70 
400 

6> 

15- 

Totl.  9  1 

Totl 

5.»jS-0 

27-2 

37-9 

A.11 

180 

roll,  840 

Totl 

500 

470 

s 

Popula- 

tiuD    12025 
Volue  HI  U>. 
Persons      -2C 

In    .  1  I 

Out.  2  5 
Genl.  3  0 

In 

Out 
Med 

4^i 

51 

130 

■9 

3-G 
33-2 

1-5 

-65 

55- 

■a. 

139 

M.  310 

F.    470 

[n   . 

Out. 

Z 

GO 
300 

6 
IS 

n 

Totl.  fi  0 

Totl 

01  a- 1 

19(J 

28'3 

AU 

102 

rou.7eo 

rou 

320 

3G0 

si's 

Popula- 
tion   13204 
Value  SM1>. 
PeraoQ3       '22 

In    .  1  1 
Geni.g  6 

In 
Med 

4^7  i-l 

3-l|3'l 

4., 
174 

2-2 

30 -fi 
3'8 

-65 
55— 

249 

142 

M.  448 
F.   444 

la  . 
Out. 

100 
200 

70 
340 

ij. 

Totl.  e  ll 

Totl 

7'9j4'B 

.4-1  l»a 

All 

200 

Totl.  893 

Totl 

390 

410 

1 

Popula- 
tion  232fiG 
Value    41.  C. 
PersonB      -SI 

In       1  0 

Out.  3  10 
Geul.  3  10 

In 
Med 

i.n;  7 

3.7  2-0 

I./i^l-O 

fi-fi  I  a-5 
ii;-ii:fao 

1'2    1-2 

-6S 
55- 

nil 

117 

M.  430 
F.   480 

In 

Out. 

.5-0 

SO 
440 

15, 

h 

Totl.  7  8 

Totl 

5.2[3-7 

;2;i-8|:t0'7 

All 

134 

roll.  910 

ToU 

SOO 

520 

n 

Papula- 
tion   10238 
Volue    Ei.  9». 
Persons     -23 

In    .  1  (1 

Out .  ■!  1 
Gen!.  3  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

■7 
0-1 

■7 

34 

7:1,  4-5 
37H4M 

.2|     -2 

-65 
55- 

358 
150 

M.  43'J 
F.    467 

[n 
Dul. 

120 

4(;o 

70 
440 

6 
'3 

Totl.  H  11 

Totl 

G'8 

du'S  15-8 

All 

227 

Toll.  9% 

Totl 

£80 

510 

It 

Popula- 
tion  10505 
Value  61. 11.. 
Persona      -20 

In    .     11 
Out.  4  7 
Goul.2  11 

In 
Out 
Mod 

■8 
5-8 
2-8 

■a 

4-2 

1'4 

5-4 
20'3 
20 

1-3 
32-5 
1-U 

-65 
^>5- 

324 
131 

M.  445 
F.    471 

Out. 

50 
490 

50 
480 

5 
'5 

Totl.  8  5 

Totl 

9-ljr.-l'LJ7-(i 

"■" 

All 

187 

roll.91G 

Toll 

510 

530 

Iji 

Popula- 
tion   203  lU 
Value    CI.  4i. 
Persona      '26 

In    .  1  G 
Out .  4  7 
Ocnl,  a  8 

Out 
Med 

■8J    -6    3-8 
4'9  3-8,a3-J 

1-8 
61-fl 
IB 

-65 

■5- 

227 
111 

M.  430 
F.   466 

In   . 

3ut. 

70 
530 

00 
470 

6 

'5 

Totl.  B  B 

Toll 

57  i-B'-2<t-5 

64 -S 

A11 

1S4 

roll.  876 

roll 

UOO 

560 

APPENDIX  A. 

4S5 

i 

s 

Poiuilatloii, 
and  jkTsiHi.i  jy-r 

PiX.rljiw 
prn,.wl  or 

pniiuktioD. 

K-IWIlUliW  0 

-Z^^ 

n 

popukllou. 

!= 

a" 

IT 

P. 

Hi" 

OLK-contd. 

Papiila- 
tiou    19902 
Value  r,l.  10> 
Persons    ■31 

i.d. 
In    .IB 

Out .  4  9 
Genl.  a  11 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

7, 

■8 
G-5 

■2 

7.1  7. 
■G  7-1 
3-a'96-a 

■7|     -3 

"1 

48«. 
55- 

No. 
242 

12.-. 

Soi.  No 
F.   458 

[n   .|   GO     80 
Out.]  430  1  500 

71 
155 

^ 

Totl.  e  9 

Toti 

7'5 

4.33. 

47-0 

All    170 

full.  840 

Totl  4ftO   530 

1 

lion  "17-255 
Value  Gl.  3.. 

In    .  1  3 
Out.  4  6 
Genl.  3  8 

In 
Out 
Med 

■11 
3'1 

ii 

6-0 

3o-l 

■3 

46-2 

- 

1 
-63, 139 

J5—  114 

M,  398 
F,    453 

Out. 

sol   70 
4G0   510 

74 
15s 

B 

Toll.  8  5 

Totl 

4-4 

a. 

il-4 

48-3 

All  laii 

Totl.  851 

Toll 

SIO 1 580 

m 

Popula- 
tioD    12251 
Value  GI.  5i. 
Persona     16 

In   .      7 

Out.  a  8 

OeDl.2  6 

In 
Out 
Med 

5 '3 

i 

S-0 

33-2 

■2 

1-2 

37-8 
■5 

-65  23fi 
is—  12(i 

M.  401 
F.    41C 

[n 

Jut. 

60     40 
510*410 

38 
'34 

Totl.  6  3 

Totl.)  7-2 

5-C28'4 

395 

All  ^  183 

Totl.  817 

Totl 

5I»   450 

u 

Popula- 
tion  19053 
Viilue  a[.19j. 

In    .  1  6 
Out.  3  8 
OpiiI.3  5 

In 
Out 
Med 

1'4 
4-5 
10 

■»;  c  4 

2-2,211 

1'3   1-3 

3-4 
284 
1-5 

-65 
55- 

157 
117 

U.  299 
F.    416 

[n 
Out. 

80 '100 
300   400 

92 
'57 

Persons       3 

Toll.  8  6 

Toll 

O'tl 

4-4|28'8 

33-3 

Al! 

143 

roll.  7 15 

Toll  380   500 

u 

Po],ula- 
tion    18377 
Vulue  lii.  2: 
Persons    -20 

Genl.  a  9 

In 
Out 
M«d 

■7 
3 '9 
■0 

■6J  C-S 
I-IIE'2 
-4  13 

1-3 
29-9 

2 '9 

-65 
55— 

IfiS 
113 

M.  415 

F.   448 

In    .    GO'    GO 

Out.  21)0   360 

70 

153 

Totl.  7  1 

Totl 

4-3 

2-l*3-0 

HI 

Ail 

135 

rotl.SM 

Totl  j  350   410 

ll 

Populn- 
tion    12;il)3 
Viiluo  ti).  01. 
PerBoris    -15 

In    .       5 
Out.  i  I 
(ienl.3  (1 

In 
Out 
Med 

7  9 

■fil  4-7 
2-i)25'(; 
5-9;13'2 

■3 
518 

le-i 

-65 
55- 

34ft 
139 

M.  425 

F.   448 

[n   . 

Out. 

40 

540 

30 

510 

64 

65 

Toll.  M  3 

Totl.15-4 

8-8|43-5 

691 

All 

■231 

Totl.  873 

Totl ;  580   640 

.56 

1 

Popalo- 
lion   17253 
Value  5I.H-. 
Pereons    -U 

In   .  I  2 
Out.  3  10 
Gcnl.3  3 

Id 
Out 
Med 

■ft 

■6,  8-C 
3-3  21-1 

3-0 
33-3 

-65 
'5- 

317 
124 

M.  408 
F.    438 

In 

Hut. 

80     GO 
370   430 

70 
■53 

B 

Totl.  9  3 

Totl 

C-7 

4-0|2'J-7 

363 

AU 

IllU 

Totl.  840 

Totl 

450   490 

■WTLl 

S. 

Popula- 
tion  47310 
Value  4'-15.- 
Pereons    -H7 

In  .       7 
Out.   1  2 
(Jen  1.1  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 

a-2 

1-4 

■5!  7  6 
■0  18-5 
1.4|  .-0 

3-8 
21-7 
5-4 

-65 
•i5~ 

IRIi 

M.  173 

F.   184 

In 

Out 

,0 

220 

40 
IGO 

So 
28S 

Totl.  3  1 

Totl.l  4-3 

2-8' 30-6 

30-9 

AU 

210 

Toti.  357 

Totl 

'2ft0  ^  200 

11 

Popula- 
tion   11835 
Value  7i.lOs. 
Persona    -35 

In   .  1  f. 
Out.  3  8 
Cielll.3  10 

In    .1    ■« 
Out  J  3-3 
Ued.l    -4 

■»!  7-0 
30302 
■0  1-0 

336 

■8 

-63 
55- 

309 
134 

M.  401 
F.    397 

lUt 

80,    70 
540   320 

60 
185 

Totl.  8  0 

ToU-l  4-3 

3-4  28  2 

15-7 

All    170 

Foil.  788 

Totl 

020   3ft0 

64G 

FAUP 

ERISM  I.V  OLD  AGE 

E 

INjimlitlMt., 
|-t1im.|. 

IX'LKlloll'Fl'l. 

Ito^'^ii^MMcJl"' 

Prnwrtion 

I'11I1XT|.I> 

Si.ui1»r 

SI 

P..>peni-All 

Fi.unt)t.>Ki,OilO 
lop-UtL-n. 

l^:^ 

r 

1   srYTT 

WJL1 

rei.  -ooatd. 

I'opula- 
lion   131fi7 
Value  6i.  17*. 
IVrsona    '2S 

In   .  1  2 

Out.  311 
Oenl.3  0 

Out! 
Med. 

v.. 

■e 

4-2 

X  -I-  V. 

1-0   4-4    2 '3 
lG.2li-8  45-3 
■a;    -S      -5 

-65 

.5- 

Ko. 
195 
119 
149 

Sex.  Ka. 
M.  388 
F.    431 

In   . 

3ul 

18811891 

BO     70 

500J430 

60 

i35 

Toll.  8  1 

Totl 

5-3 

2'9 

3-5 
■7 

31-7  48-1 

AU 

toll.  819 

Toll 

350|500 

It 

Zn  'aiGGS 
V,.lue  M.  9. 

In  .  1  4 

Out.   4  3 

Octii,3  a 

Out! 
Med 

1-1 
3-4 
■4 

24-3137-4 
3-2    3-8 

-fis 

'5— 

Ifil 
120 

M.  .34G 
F.  390 

Oul. 

110 [   90 
400  1  420 

2S7 

Totl.  8  9 

Toll. 

4-9 

4-3  36-1  (44-5 

All 

1.53 

rDlL7.iG 

Toll 

510  j  510 

i 
s 

ri.|>ula. 
lion     8500 
Vaiue  GI.  2., 
I'erTOng    -29 

In   .  1  4 

Out.  2  9 
Oeiii.3  7 

ooi : 

Me.1 

■7 
3ji 

M  10-71  -VO 
■9  1fill'3:l-r, 

■4,   1-3  1   1-1 

-6s 
'5— 

178 
131) 

M.391 
F.  444 

In   . 
Dut. 

100  J 110 
420,310 

So 
284 

Toll.  7  H 

Toll.  3 '8 

2  4 

a-i; 

28 

iHG 

39-7 

All    1411 

Totl,  835 

Totl 

320  j  430 

ij 

tion     830G 
Value  4M 9.. 
Pcrnons    -IB 

In    .      10 
Out.  3  0 
Gonl.3  2 

In    .1    '9 
Out  .1  a '8 
Med.  2-S 

25-3 
20-0 
3-4 

lis 

30-0 

-65  378 
is—  197 

M.  32r. 
F.  »40 

,. 

80     50 
200,250 

76 

;8* 

Totl-  0  0 

Totl 

G-a 

61 

48-«|44-7 

All    282 

roll- 606 

[■oil  370   300 

i 

1 

I'lipula- 
tion    19744 
VnhioSI.  11.. 
rcvsooB    -31 

In   .  1  4 

Out-  a  4 

Oenl.aiO 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-0 
10 

■7 
13 

11 

11-4  |4fi 

22-5  [3G-0 

■8|  I'O 

55- 

149 

M.  381! 
F.  417 

In 

3ut 

90 
420 

80 
420 

7f' 

Totl,  B  G 

Toll.  4G 

3  1 

54-7  41 'G 

All 

Totl- 803 

rotijSiojsoo 

ii 

P^pula- 
imn    186G5 
VuluB  41.  0,. 
I'crsons       1 

In   .  1  4 
Out.  a  n 
Gpnl.3  0 

Out  "  2'1 
Med.  1-9 

1-7 
3-6 

52 

8'8 
15'8 
5-3 

41 
254 

3'3 

-63 

55- 

274 
134 

M.  303 
F.  390 

In   .jl2o|    90 
Jut,j4«0   280 

78 
2S6 

Totl  i;  9 

Totl.l  4-8 

32-8 

All 

20G 

rotl.G95 

roll,  580  ,370 

1 

I't'imk- 
tioQ    lOSGl 
Value  51.  3>. 
r.TsonB    -66 

In   .  1  4 

Out.  2  0 
G«ni.310 

Me<l! 

■4 
2 '8 
10 

■8 
2-1 
1-2 

iO'4|  it-r, 

120  174 
IG     l-.i 

-Hi 
^5— 

303 
149 

M.  308 
F.  39G 

,.  .[no 

Out -I  290 

270 

70 
286 

Totl.  7  3 

Totl. 

4-2 

4  1240  22-4 

All    185 

rotl,704 

Tell  400 

370 

1 

Popula- 
(i'.n    lOlGG 
ViiliifiGM2ir. 
Persons    -32 

In    .  1  3 
Out.  4  2 
Genl.a  8 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

■5 
2-4 
■G 

■11    0-9    3-5 
3  21-20-4  3li-4 
1-0   6-2 1  3-11 

-65  171 

M.  402 

F.  483 

■u- 

^Ul- 

110     80 
420  ^  430 
530   510 

a87 

Totl.  0  1 

Toll. 

3 '6 

4-fi 
2-7 

41 

5 
27 

2U 

d2S  43'8 

All    IfiH 

rotl,.8B6 

L'otl 

i| 

Popula- 
tion   J3033 
Value  61,  Gt. 
PerEona    -22 

In   .      9 

(»ut.  3  9 
Gfnl.iH  8 

In    . 
Out. 
Med 

fi-1 1  3-1 
18-4  33-3 
4-7     4-G 

-65239 
>5-,  HO 

M.  408 
F.  458 

In    .j    80      50 
Out,  540   4fiO 

Go 
1S6 

Totl.  8  2 

Totl. 

7-7 

"rr 

All    194 

roll.SGG 

roll!  caoj  510 

APPKKDIX  J. 

4£7 

i 

s 

Pc.jjuljition, 

£ 

p... 

■ii- 

"tola 

Kipii'litlon 

Pinptn— All 
Ai!«  [pan  Aty 
n,unt)tiilO.«IO 

s. 

s- 

M. 

I'. 

WIL1 

•S.— contd. 
Popula- 
tion   11713 
Value4;.lft.. 
Persons    -16 

In   .      11 

Oul.   a  4 
Geal.  3  7 

In 

Out 
MeJ 

5-0 
57 

2-b 
G-6 

7-1 
30-3 
3'7 

a-3 

37-4 
B-3 

55— 

No. 
114 

Sfl<.   No 
M.  Ml 
F.  433 

[n 

Dul 

IS8I 

80 
480 
5G0 

.89. 
70 

520 
590 

5& 
287 

dH 

Toll  7  10 

Toll 

11-4 

8-S 

410 

450 

All  ■  247 

roll.  784 

rot! 

11 

Popula- 
tion    (1878 
YaloeSf.IBj. 
Pci-aona   -11 

In   .  1  1 
Out,  3  1 
Geul.3  2 

In 
Out 
Med 

■G 
8 '9 
1-5 

■7 
2-!l 
■7 

5-0 

17'2 

■8 

1-P 

39'a 

■8 

-6s 

55- 

234 
132 

M.  378 

F.   374 

[n 

Out 

70 
350 

60 
360 

58 

Toil.  7  4 

Toll 

6'0 

4-3 

23'0 

«0 

All 

178 

Coll.  7.1-2 

roll 

4^0 

410 

II 

Popultt- 
lion   -iSlll 
Value  4M  3,. 
TcrBonB    18 

In  .   1  8 

Out.  2  7 
Genl.3  11 

In 
Out 
Med 

I-O 

3 '5 
■6 

1-0 
1-7 
■B 

00 

ai'i 

■7 

3-8 
33-0 
l'(i 

-^5 

&5— 

180 
131 

M.  289 
F.   304 

tn 

Out 

80 
330 

90 
320 

76 

284 

Toll.  8  2 

Toll 

6  0 

3-0 

30-8 

38'4 

All 

1.17 

Totl.  1153 

roll 

410 

410 

S 

I'opulB- 
tion     989i 

Persons   -18 

In  .   1  U 
Oul.  2  2 
Ueul.310 

In 

Out 
Med 

■9 
3-1 
2-3 

■9 
1-4 
1-8 

7'4 
13'3 

4-2 

23-7 
1-2 

-6j 

239 
127 

M.  407 
F.   40a 

[n 

Out 

90 
500 

90 
340 

2S3 

u 

Toll.  7  G 

Toll 

0-3 

4-1 

20-7 

29-1 

All    314 

Totl.  812 

Toll 

590 

330 

!; 
1 

Populi- 

tion   8.197 
Vu!,ie  01.14.. 
I'ursona    -ao 

In  .  2  0 
Out.  3  5 
Genl.3  2 

In 
Med 

1'3 
9-7 

I'O 
1'9 
■7 

7'5 
a3'5 
2-7 

2-0 
50'0 
1-3 

-65 
55— 

185 
127 

M.  374 
F.   31)4 

Out. 

120 
420 

100 
420 

58 
284 

Toll.  8  7 

Toll 

4.0 

3-6 

337 

53-3 

All 

ISl 

lotl.7118 

roll  1 640 

620 

i 

t6 

Popultt- 

Val„e  51. 19.. 
Pcreona   -20 

In  .   1  1 
Out.  3  2 
Genl.3  2 

In 
Out 
Med 

3-0 
2-8 

10 

4-7 
2G-1 

1-6 

1-4 
40-8 
20 

-65 
55- 

188 
109 

M.  386 

F.   444 

In   .    70 
Out.'  440 

80 
450 

38 
285 

Toll.  7  5 

Toll 

«-7 

4'S 

32-7 

14'2 

All    147 

Coll.  830 

Totl  1  510 

630 

DOBS 

1' 

ET. 

l'..[.ula- 

tion    11840 
Value  CJ.  7.. 

In  .     10 
Oul.  3  1 
Gonl.3  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

■fi 
3-0 

2'G 

■B 
3-0 
■9 

3-8 
17-fi 
11 

2-6 
30-4 
IS 

-65 
55- 

219 
124 

M.  304 

F.   438 

[n 
Out. 

70 
410 

60 
340 

66 

Toll.  7  2 

Totl.|  U-3 

3-fi 

325 

34-7 

All    172 

Totl.  802 

Poll   480  [  400 

^1 

Popula- 
tion    B583 
Vfllua  7).  8«. 
Persons    '24 

In   .    I  0 
Out.  2  1 1 
Oenl.210 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■8 
37 
1-8 

■e 

I'S 
2'li 

6-7 

19-7 
3-4 

2-2 

1:S 

-65'  250 
35-1 125 

M.  ;WG 
F.   4.1s 

In   .    COJ    CO 

Out.  390   430 

60 
zgS 

Toll.  C  'J 

Totl.  6-3 

i-5 

28-8 

439 

All  ■  179 

Totl.  844 

Totl  450   490 

h 

Popula- 
tion  13375 
Value  51.  9-. 
Persons    -22 

In  .       9 
Out.  3  11 

Gen1.2  !l 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■8 
3  0 
2-5 

■3 
19 
I-O 

99 
2iC 
2* 

3-8 
35-2 
1-4 

-65:  277 
55— 1 131 

M.  374 
F.   418 

L 

40 
480 

00 
410 

76 
=96 

" 

Toll.  7  5 

TotI.|  6-3 

3'8 

so., 

40-4 

All  1 191 

Tot!.  792 

Toll ;  520  Uco 

-MS 

PAUPERISM  IS  OLD  AGE 

P 

l£u^"l'"''v'ri'u« 

SS' 

ill  twplvr  iwiiilhi,  ISO 

1 

Pnjportimi 
Jul.  1,1803, 

Piuper— All 

5v 

j^ 

1 

M. 

". 

DOKf 

1 

ET-ooatd. 

Popula- 
tion   178Sli 
Value  41. 19.. 
Persona    -23 

In   .     10 
Out.  4  0 
Oenl.2  9 

In 
Out 

Ued 

6-4 
1-2 

3-7 
2-0 

4-6 
271 

1-4 

•h 

36-5 
1-B 

-55 
'•5- 

Ko. 
307 
134 

Sec.  No. 
M.  358 

F.   .S89 

In 
Dut, 

18S1 
70 

430 

.89. 
50 
410 

60 

295 

Tot].  7  7 

TotI 

8-2 

G-5 

330 

30-8 

AU 

214 

TotI  747 

Toll  500 

im 

1 

Popula- 
tion  25831 
ValUD  31.  7.. 
rerEons        1 

Id  .      7 

Out-  2  6 
Uenl.1  a 

In 

Out. 
Med 

■4 

3-9 
■8 

-9 
2-4 
■5 

4-8 
180 
1-3 

2-7 
29-8 
1-3 

-65 
i5- 

213 

134 

M.  228 
F.   292 

[n 

3Qt. 

70 
290 

30 

370 

S2 

197 

" 

Totl.  4  8 

TotI 

6-1 

39 

24-1 

"' 

All 

177 

TotI  520 

rotl  3Gu]300 

lii 

Popula- 
tion   10580 
Vttlue  il.  10.. 
Ptraonfl    'IH 

In  .    10 

Dut.  -J  3 
Qenl.Sll 

Out 
Med 

■4 
2-6 
10 

■5 
2  4 

■9 

S-7 

230 

2-S 

2-0 
31-7 

4-6 

-65 
i5- 

171 
147 

M.  349 

F.    394 

In   .    00 

Out.  470 

40 
3l» 

£■4 

391 

fotl.  7  0 

TotI 

4-0 

3-8 

300 

38-3 

All 

100 

TotI  743 

Tot!  530 

400 

A 

Popula- 
tion  32G2'J 
Value4J.ll-. 
PcMoiis    '04 

In  .     a 

Out.  2  0 
(ionl.2  r. 

In 
Out 
Med 

8-1 
■3 

1-2 

■2 

5-2 

lG-4 

■7 

4-1 
24-4 

-63 
15- 

i:» 
i:iO 

M.  2C8 

F.   3G9 

In 

Out. 

SO 
330 

50 
■270 

2'/' 

Potl.  fi  3 

Tot! 

3 -J 

1-9 

22-3 

38-8 

All 

1.14 

rotl.G37 

TotI 

3S0 

330 

J5 

Popula- 
tion   244B4 
Viklui>  61.  ill. 
Persona    -21 

In   .     11 

Out.  :i  7 
0anl,2  2 

In 

Out. 
Med 

-6 
50 

■c 

■7 
2-7 
■5 

fi-9 
-21-3 
3-0 

1-8 
33-6 
3-3 

-65 

210 
118 

M.  348 

F.   38G 

Out, 

50 
770 

60 
350 

£4 

fotl.  C  B 

TotI 

C-8 

3-9 

30-2 

37-C 

All 

1G3 

roll.  734 

Toll 

820 

400 

II 

Popula- 
tion   V23I^H 
Value  01. 1U«. 
Persona    -30 

In   .  1  3 
Ont.  4  2 
Oenl.3  5 

In 

Out. 

Med 

■6 
6-8 
2-2 

•9 

3-3 

a-0 

3-9 
23-7 
1-5 

3-1 

42-8 
1-7 

-65 
i3- 

2G9 
123 

M.  333 

F,    416 

In 
Out. 

80 
450 

GO 
460 

66 
205 

Fotl.  8  XO 

TotI 

6'C 

G-2 

'29-1 

4S-6 

All 

106 

roa749 

rotl 

5:m 

530 

¥ 

Popula- 
tion  lOSGI'i 
Value  81.  li.. 
Peraons    ■!!) 

tn   .      11 

Out.  3  11 
(ieDl.3  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3 

4-9 
81 

-c 

3-8 
71 

7-3 
251 
6-7 

1-9 

45-8 
G-7 

-65 
55- 

lr,7 

M.  371 
F.   474 

In 
3ut. 

70 
020 

GO 
580 

Fotl.  8  8 

TotI 

135 

11-5 

38-1 

54-4 

AU 

320 

rotL845 

rotl 

090 

G40 

1 

Popula- 
tion   1403U 
Value  SI.  4>r. 
Persons    -43 

In   .  1  0 

Out.   3  11 
nont.3  1 

In 
Mod 

■8 
3-3 
21 

■6 
1-8 
2-0 

n-4 

22-1 

17 

8-3 
40-4 

1-7 

-65 
',5- 

188 
IIG 

M.  357 
F.    478 

In 
Out, 

00 

nco 

90 

490 

197 

Totl.  7  0 

TotI 

0-2 

4-4 

302 

45-4 

AU 

150 

roU.835 

Toll 

G50 

580 

DEVC 

Is 

N. 

Popala- 
tion    17714 
Value  51. 17x. 
Persons    -29 

In   .     U 
Out.  5  4 
Oen.  3  7 

In 
Out 
Med 

■8 
5-7 

4-2 

40 
30'G 

2-2 
44-3 

-65 
^5- 

160 
134 

M.  429 
F.    493 

En 

Out. 

70 
510 

GO 
GIO 

rati.  8  10 

Toll.|  6-5  j4'7  ,40-0 

40-4 

All 

139 

TotI.  922 

TotI 

S80 

(!70 

•A 

lulu 

u<le« 

Onit 

APPENDIX  A. 


5 

P<ijml»tlnn, 

tioD  ri'lJcvnlat  flidi  tge 

SI 

Agr 

P.- 

ai 

b 

K-ss.; 

1^ 

1 

on 

M. 

^- 

DEVC 

N~contd. 

Popula- 
tion  20523 
Valae         01. 
Persons      -35 

i.d. 

Out.   6  4 
Uenl.  3  11 

In    . 

Out 
Med 

v. 

■5 
66 
10 

7o 
•6 

5-4 
1-4 

dl-8 
•8 

■ITS 
■4 

-65 

55- 

No, 
328 
118 

3ex.  No. 
M.   387 

P.    495 

'1S8! 
In   .j   60 
Onl.  750 

1891 
40 
610 

75 

306 

Totl.  9  9 

ToU 

81 

7-3 

34-7 

39-4 

All    175 

roll.  882 

roll|800   650 

.1 

Popala- 

lion    52953 
Value  51.  18.. 
Peraona      -40 

In   .       6 

Out.   3  5 
Oeul.  3  0 

In 

Out 
Med 

■6 
I'O 

•i 
3-7 
1-0 

2-7 
24-8 
1-2 

1'3 
33-6 
1-8 

-65 
55- 

233 
131 

M.   331 

F.    444 

[d   .    30 
3nt.  400 

40 

360 

76 

303 

ti 

Totl.u  11 

Toll 

fi-1 

4-1 

28-7 

36-7 

AU 

187 

Totl.  775 

roti|  190 

400 

1 
19 

Popula- 

Uoa   3T3l!8 
Value    01.7.. 
PotBons      30 

In   .   1  7 

Out.   3  7 
GGnl.4  8 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-2 

3-7 

1-6 
2-2 

3'0 

130 
13-4 

3-0 

3-2 

21-0 
1-2 

-65 

341 

142 

M.   247 

F.     433 

In  .100 
Out.  340 

00 
270 

94 
30a 

Totl.  8  iO 

Totl 

9-0  6-7 

28-4 

2S'4 

All 

264 

roti.CBO 

Totl 

440 

3li0 

u 

Popula- 
tion 794flG 
Value    SlZi. 
Persona      -68 

In   .       G 
Out.    2  8 
Uenl.  1  fl 

In    . 
Oat 

Med 

4'2 
■7 

2-1 

■c 

4-0 

16-0 

■7 

2-0 
23-8 

■7 

-6s 

55- 

225 
13G 

M.   301 
F.    445 

IQ 

Out. 

40 
290 

40 

300 

90 
304 

K* 

Totl.  4  7 

Totl. 

5-6 

s» 

21-3 

2C'5 

All 

179 

r<.U.74G 

Totl  ]3;J0   340 

« 

Popula- 
tion  404a2 
Value    51.5.. 
PersonB     '43 

In    .     10 

Out.   3  8 
Genl.      8 

In    . 

Out 
Med 

■8 
3-7 
■4 

'8 
18 

■2 

G-fi 

31-0 

■3 

2-6 

20-8 

■o 

-65 
^>5- 

194 
114 

M.   324 

F.    413 

In 
Out 

70     00 
320 .  iiOO 

306 

ei 

Totl.  5  2 

Toll.'3-9 

2-3 

2G-8 

29-9 

All 

148 

i:otl.739 

roll   3!)0  1  360 

II 

Popula- 
tion  17715 
Value  61.  16.. 
Persons      -23 

In   .     10 
Out.   4  8 
Uirnl.  2  1 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

■5 
6-7 
11 

■7 
3-1 
■8 

4-e 

232 

2-3 
381 
1-3 

-65  199 
is—  123 

M.   393 
F.    478 

[n 

Out. 

70 1   SO 
450   500 

72 
3'>3 

Totl.  7  7 

Totl 

8'3 

4-0 

ii)-l 

41-7 

All    164 

Totl.  871 

Toll 

320 

5.50 

III 

Popula- 
tion  20792 
Value  51.  IG.. 
Persons      '35 

In  .      n 
Out.   3  B 
OcnI,2  0 

Out 
Med 

■4 
2'9 
■G 

■4 

1-9 
■3 

17-7 
-3 

281 
■3 

-65 
55- 

159 

110 

M.   310 
F.    885 

[n 

Out. 

70 
400 

40 
320 

7° 
304 

P*    oi 

Totl.  G  3 

Totl. 

3-g 

3-6 

221 

29-4 

All 

140 

roll.  701 

Totl  1  470 

3G0 

4 

Popula- 
tion  84253 
Values!.  13.. 
Persons      54 

In   ,   I  3 
Out.   2  0 
UcnI.  2  1 

In    . 
Out. 

Med. 

I-O 
3-6 

1-0 
1-3 

■c 

9-6 

11-7 
■8 

6-7 

24-7 

■8 

-65 

195 
129 

M.   239 
F.    3C8 

Out. 

z 

,0 

350 

303 

Totl.  S  10 

Totl. 

50 

2<J 

22-1 

512 

AIl 

1G7 

CoU,607 

Totl 

390 

320 

1S8 
h2§ 

Popula- 
tion  15401 
Value  al.  12.. 
Potaom      SI 

In  .      a 

Out.    1  S 
Genl.  1  8 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■8 
3-0 
•6 

■li 
1-3 
■6 

4-2 
7-a 

■6 

3-7 

310 
J-9 

-65 
55- 

244 

140 

M.   192 
F.    208 

QqL 

GO 
180 

40 

180 

94 
304 

Totl,  4  1 

Toll. 

1-4 

^■4 

12-5 

366 

AII 

203 

ToU.  400 

roU|240[220 

460 

paupkhish  is  old  age. 

1 

IM|pulall<ili, 

p-ipullUCJll. 

l>m.t,i.-«.'-.fii.u.>ik. 

ll"nn-lir,«l.tB.,.h^.itfd 

SimlKr 
nt  "Id 

r;:T.X 

.w 

i=|s;«.j. 

xiga 

DZVC 

N-contd. 

i'npulil. 

tioii    .'>130;i 
Value           3(. 
Persons      31 

,.d. 

In  .    11 

Out.  3  1 
Genl.l  6 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

4-2.  2-0,  a-'J;2G-S 

■ij  .,|  - 1  - 

'5- 

No, 
300 
132 

tei.   No, 
M,   322 

In   . 
Jut, 

70     00 
230    230 

94 

30s 

ToU.  4  (i 

TotL 

5-1  2'9lS-8 

31-1 

All 

170 

rotl.630 

ToU  300 

290 

a 

PopaU- 

tioD    27110 
Value  il.  19». 
pBreoQS      -17 

In   .      8 
Out,  3  2 
Genl.l  11 

In 
Out 
Med. 

ri 

3-8 

15-3 

-11 

2-2 

26-8 

-65 

168 
194 

M.   346 
F.    403 

[n  .    40 
Hut.  440 

50 

350 

68 
302 

Tot!.  S  9 

Totl. 

=..:.. 

10-7 

29-2 

All 

160 

Totl.749 

Totl    480 ,  400 

ii 

Popula- 
tion   10334 
Value  6;.  13.. 
PorBons      -13 

In   .      B 
Out.  4  a 
Ocnl.1 10 

In 

Out 
Med. 

3'7  a-7 

4-4 

25-8 

39'2 

-63 

13S 
119 

M.  414 
F.    447 

In   .    GO 
Out.  530 

50 
410 

58 
303 

Totl.  7  2 

ToU. 

4-3  3-a 

30-2 

40-5 

All 

148 

roii.eoi 

roll 

590 

460 

1 

Popala. 

lion    17105 
Value  0(.  9«. 
PerBona      'IS 

In   .      8 
Out.  3  9 
aeDl2  i 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5     -5 
3-8  1-7 

■a;  -7 

4'3 

261 

11 

43-8 
■B 

7^' 
55- 

174 
118 

M.  414 

F.    440 

In 

Out. 

5*;: 

50 
470 

70 
30s 

° 

Toll.  6  it 

Totl 

4-8;  2-9 

30-B 

45-8 

All 

roll.  800 

Totl  1  390  j. 520 

1 

Popula- 
tion   2SS38 
Value          6(. 
Persons      -27 

OuL  4  4 

Oenl.1  8 

In 
Out 
Med. 

•=,•! 

41 

24'9 
■8 

1-(1 
32-1 
1-4 

-6s  181 

M.  305 
P,    421 

In   .    50 
Out.  400 

40 

410 

70 
S°5 

a 

Totl.  C  8 

Totl 

5-4|3-4 

20-8 

351 

All  1  134 

Totl.  780 

Cotl  .140 

450 

II 

Popula- 
tion  IiH40 
Valaa    61.  U. 
Persons      -11 

In   .  1  0 
Out,  3  2 
Oenl.2n 

In 
Out 
Med. 

a-5'2-!}2S-7 
1-2    ■!!       5 

1-2 

320 
1-2 

-fJsoo 

i5-|  126 

M,   424 
F.    400 

la   .'    00 
Out,  1  340 

60 
330 

64 
305 

Toll.  7  1 

Toll 

7-2  4-3 

20-5 

34-4 

All  1  203 

roti.wso 

Totl  400 

390 

il 

Popula- 
tion  413C8 
Value    St.  Ill 
Persons      -23 

In   .      7 

Out.  4  1 
Gl-uUIIO 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■7    -6 
60  3-1 

■0|  11 

3- .5 

1-fl 
3GU 

-65  217 
55—  155 

M,  338 
F.    412 

In   .     60 
Out,  450 

40 
380 

76 
301 

Totl,  e  e 

Totl 

7'e  4-8 

J4-8 

417 

All  ,  190 

Totl.  790 

rousoo 

420 

h 

Popula- 

Uon    13C13 
Value  il.  10.. 
PeraonB      -IG 

In   .      8 
Out.  fl  » 
Genua  7 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■3     -5 

4-4' ai 

2-5 

2;-(fi 

10 

20 
338 
1-3 

-65'  175 

>5-  lao 

M.   400 
P.    450 

[n   .1   70 
Dot.' 450 

40 
440 

70 
306 

" 

Toll.  611 

Toll 

4-7  3-3 

27  1 

371 

All    140 

Totl.  850 

Toll,  530 

480 

1 

Popula- 
tion  301% 
Value  81.  B.. 
Pereons      -30 

In  .     n 
Out.  210 
Gen1.3  0 

In    . 
Out 

Med. 

■fl    -4 
4-ti  3-0 

2-2  2-2 

27 
IC-4 
04 

■5 
OS 

-65'  348 
'■5—157 

M,   330 
F.    .195 

Out.  440 

50 
310 

8: 
301 

n 

Totl.  5  7 

^ 

7-4  5-C 

1 

28  5*37-2 

1 

All  1  257 

1 

Coll.  725 

Totl  490 

300 

AP 

"E.-S 

DIX 

A. 

461 

i 

PopnUtion, 

PudfliW 

PercenUiH  o(i>opii 

ln- 

Pauijeriim 

NuRibrr 
of  aid 

rBiii*™— All 

AgB.(.m-.liir 
OQU«t)  .0  io,.»o 

SU 

D 

populilion. 

¥ 

S 

M. 

F, 

HEVC 

if 

M— contd. 

tion      Bit  12 
Value    4;.  4». 
Persons      'll 

In    .  '■  9 
Out.    1  10 
(ienl.l  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med 

'k 

3-9 
1-0 

Ik 

10-7 
2-0 

2i 

24 -G 

Age. 
-65 
5j— 

No. 
191 
124 

Sex.  No. 
M.  35G 
F.    374 

In 

Out. 

80 

310 

iSg. 
GO 
230 

58 
304 

Tot:.  4  4 

Totl 

50 

'-• 

15-3 

28-4 

All 

1C2 

rot!,  730 

Totl 

390 

280 

OOBIi 

|5 

rWALL. 

Popula- 
tion     7122 
Value  5t.  111. 
PerGons        13 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  4  0 
Genl.aiO 

In 
Out 
Med. 

11 

3'6 

a 

2-8 
18-0 

■7 
299 

-65 

148 
109 

M.  360 
F.    405 

[n 
Out. 

80 
470 

50 
460 

74 
309 

Totl.  7  10 

Totl 

4'7 

... 

ao-8 

30-0 

All 

133 

Totl.  765 

roll 

5S0 

510 

|l 

Populii- 

tLan      0006 
Value    61.  ^. 
Persona      -13 

In   .      9 
Out.  4  S 
Genl.2  6 

Id 

Out 
Med 

■6 
GO 

3-3 
170 

14 

-^5 

iU3 
120 

M.  391 
K.    43G 

En 

Llut. 

70 
590 

40 
430 

68 

307 

" 

Totl.  7  6 

Totl 

G'5 

3-S 

20-9 

"' 

All 

145 

Totl.  827 

Totl 

COO 

70 
420 

■170 

40 
320 

1^ 

Popultt- 

tioa    15874 
Value  El.  11.. 
Persons       15 

In   .      7 
Out.  3  1 
Qenl.  1  C 

In 

Out 
Med 

■9 
4-2 
■2 

-3 

40 

130 

■3 

IC 

31-4 

■3 

-6i 
■'5- 

185 
127 

M.  346 
F.    373 

En 

Out. 

75 

307 

;s 

Totl.  5  a 

Totl 

5-3 

»i 

17-9 

.s-a 

AU 

lUl 

rotl.7ly 

Totl 

490 

360 

viE 

Popula- 
tion  17834 
Value    4J.  6s. 
Persona      '41 

In   .      7 
Out.  2  8 
Oenl.2  4 

In 
Out 
Med. 

'6 
2-2 

-5 
1-4 

_ 

3-0 
0-9 

- 

-f>5 

121 
118 

M.  303 
F.    438 

In 

Out. 

50 
330 

40 
370 

76 
307 

s 

Totl.  5  7 

Totl 

2-7 

1-9 

9'9 

23-6 

All 

120 

Totl- 800 

foU 

380 

310 

1 

Popuia- 

tiou    2G477 
Value  il.  \U. 
PerEiona      ■2fi 

In   .      9 
Out,  4  1 
Geiil.2  G 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■6 
5-3 

-1 
3'4 

2-9 
30-2 

1-e 

31-3 

-65 

55- 

178 
117 

M.  347 
F.    435 

In 

Uut. 

60 
610 

50 
420 

63 
309 

a 

Toll.  7  4 

Totl 

5-7 

331 

32-9 

All 

150 

Totl.  782 

Totl 

670 

470 

1 

Popula- 
tion   18194 
Value    5(.  9.. 
PerHons      -21 

In   .      7 
Oat.  3  3 
Genl  2  7 

In 
Out 
MeJ. 

■9 
3'4 

■3 

1-8 

3-2 

lie 

23 

20-9 

-65 
>5- 

158 
113 

M.  380 
F.    488 

[n 

Out. 

70 
410 

40 

76 
308 

Tot!.  6  6 

Totl 

4-3 

21 

15-0 

23-2 

AU 

137 

TotLsrs 

FotI 

480 

370 

■ll 

Popula- 
tion   15384 
Value  5i.  10<. 
i'crsona       20 

In   .      7 

Out.  2  0 
Uenl.2  1 

In 

Out 
Med 

■7 
4-0 
■1 

l'^ 

.-I 

1-1 
22-2 

-05 

53- 

141 
113 

M.  350 

P.    409 

[q 

Out 

50 
440 

40 
350 

74 

75 

Totl.  B  S 

Totl 

4-8 

1-9 

16-6 

23-3 

All 

129 

Totl- 825 

Totl 

400 

300 

307 

— ■ 

I 

Popula- 
tion  31015 
Value  41.  12.. 
Peraona      -63 

In   .      9 
Out.  211 
Genl.  a  a 

Out 

Med. 

■5 
4-7 

■2 

2-5 

■' 

0-8 

20-8 

■3 

33 

47-9 

■a 

-65 

55- 

240 
170 

M.  3ai 
P.    423 

In 
Out. 

60 
500 

40 
330 

70 
30S 

Totl.  5  10 

Totl 

52 

'■' 

377 

„.. 

AU 

202 

Poll.  725 

Totl 

560 

370 

463 

PAUPEHlSir  I.V  OLD  AGE 

i 

Bmll*ni'«iii'i«r 

tdm 

1  = 

i 

e.-,- 

I.i.,l?lgM 

''S'" 

P...prr«-All 

Z 

M. 

F. 

OO&I 

rWALL-oonb 

I'opula- 

tion    3373'J 
Valup  3;.  19.. 
Peniona      -38 

i.       1.  rf. 
In  .     y 
Out  3  7 
Oenl.2  6 

In 

Out 
Med. 

4-2 

■IS 

138 

2-1 
37'9 

Kgea  No- 

-65  144 
55— 1 120 

Sex.  So, 
M.  341 
F.   597 

IS8I 

In    .     50 

Out.  440 

.891 
50 
380 

66 
309 

" 

Toll.  G  9 

Totl 

50 

3'9 

lG-4 

30-0 

m 

134 

roll.  808 

Totl '  490 

430 

^4 
"'1 

Popula- 

tion   21461 
Valuo    31.  3«. 
PerBons      -97 

In  .      9 
Out.  210 
UenLl  9 

In 
Out 
Mecl 

5-8 

■2 
2-li 

■1 

3fi 
13-5 

3-8 

29-9 

■2 

^3 

>3- 

178 
107 

M.  289 

F-    418 

,.  1  « 

3ut.!370 

40 
370 

32 

Totl.  5  4 

Toll 

G-2 

a-9 

17'0 

33'9 

Ali 

145 

Totl.  700 

roll  1  430 

410 

1 

PopDltt- 

tion   22157 
Value    41.  U 
Persons      -30 

In   .      B 
Out.  2  7 
Genl.l  8 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■S 
3-5 

31 

5-2 
17-4 

27-a 

-65 
55- 

102 
183 

M.  305 
F.    402 

Id 
SuL 

60 
470 

40 
300 

68 
306 

Tott.  411 

Totl 

4-0 

3-7 

22-G 

3M 

Aii 

m 

Foil.  797 

Totl 

530 

.^40 

1 

Popula- 
tion   19243 
Value  91.  la,. 
Person          ] 

In   .      3 
Out.  1  9 
Oenl.l  4 

In 
Out 
Me± 

■B 

1-9 

9-1 
10-7 

1-7 
26-8 

-65 

55- 

1G2 
136 

M.  187 

F.   407 

Out 

270 

30 

2G0 

86 
jo8 

A 

Totl.  3  0 

Totl 

40 

25 

128 

28-5 

Ail    153 

rotl.S94 

Totl  1  310 

290 

ii 

Populn- 

tion   48270 
Value  31.  lit. 
Persons      -74 

In   .      2 
Out.  I  3 
Oenl.l  4 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■2 
2-1 
■1 

■3 
1-0 
■1 

1-4 
71 

■7 
I8'l 

-65;  149 
35-' 115 

F.    454 

Out 

20 

It 

aGo 

20 

190 
210 

8j 
309 

Toll.  2  3 

Totl 

2-4 

1-4 

8-9 

19  2 

All  ^  135 

rotl-73G 

Totl 

801O 

kRSET. 

Popula- 
tion   172G9 
Value    St.  7'. 
Persons      -17 

In   .      11 
Out.  211 
Genl.2  8 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-E 

11 

4'7 

■21-G 

■2 

1-0 

300 

■4 

-65 
'5— 

119 

11.  4ai 
F.    481 

.„     so 

Out! 570 

60 
400 

7» 
299 

Totl.  C  C 

Totl 

5'2 

2-f 

26-5 

32-0 

All 

150 

Totl.  884 

Totl  050 

4G0 

i^ 

Popok- 

tioD      408B 
Value    HI.  It. 
Persons      ■08 

In   .      11 
Out.  4  4 

GeDl.3  8 

Out 
Med 

4-G 

1-4 

3-i 
■7 

4-3 
26-7 
14 

ro 

46-6 
1-9 

-65 
55— 

237 

128 

M.  490 
F.   411 

In 

Out 

80 
540 

60 
410 

58 

299 

Totl.  811 

Totl 

r,-B 

3'5 

32-4 

49-4 

All 

173 

Totl.  831 

roti 

090 

470 

Ii 

Popula- 
tion   18410 
Value    C;.  1,. 
Peritons      30 

In   .  1  0 

Out.  4  0 
Oenl.3  0 

Out 
Med. 

■6 
5-4 
-8 

-5 
3-0 
1-2 

3-7 
aO'O 
2-7 

1-7 
30-4 

-^5 
''5~ 

:;; 

M.  377 
F.    4G4 

[n 

Out. 

no 

490 

00 
470 

So 
.98 

N 

Totl.  8  0 

Totl 

7-0 

4-7 

32-4 

34'5 

All    H14 

Totl.  841 

Tot! 

IWO 

530 

1 

Popula- 
tion  3G779 
Value  (U.  I0>. 
Persons     -60 

In   .      9 
Out.  110 
Genl.a  3 

In 

Out 
Med. 

2'2 
11 

■C 
1-4 

■c 

7-9 

ia-3 

1-9 

2-(! 

16-2 
3-1 

-65:30c 
53—  133 

M.  31fi 
F.    425 

In 

Out. 

00 
380 

SO 
220 

80 
=98 

Totl.  1 10 

Totl 

38 

9-fi 

... 

30-9 

All   201 

ml.  74! 

Toll 

440 

270 
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469 

„■ 

P<,pnl.tion. 
|i^r  bPiuJ, 

ElIWIiilJ' 
1»1)u1iitiao 

PercnUgo  nf  jinpnl«- 

Pn^Ttl™ 

Silmbtr 
|»|jniiClc>i 

A«M  (one  d»y 
CO....I)  W  in,tpM 

Si 

tJ 

1= 

i 

11. 

F. 

SOMI 

it 

aiSET-cont. 

tion    33y73 
ValueS/.IOi. 
PtTEOna    -3fi 

In   .      9 

Out.   3  2 
Genl.l  9 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■'4 

3-4 

20 

21 

31-6 
9-3 

30-6 
10-6 

&get  No, 
-65210 

is—  147 

Sex.  No 
M.   333 

F.    410 

la 

Out. 

1S81 
80 
580 

.89. 
60 

370 

83 
300 

roll,  6  8 

Tatl. 

r,-s 

3'8 

30-0 

44-1 

All    178 

Totl.  749 

Toll 

GGO 

■130 

I'npula- 
tion    1«78 
Value  71.  C«. 
Per  Ran  3    -24 

(d    .       B 
Out.  3  11 
Gen).  2  4 

In     . 
Out. 
Ued. 

■6 

a-6 

■3 
2'3 

6-9 
2G-0 

10 
43-0 

-651 135 
55—1 110 

M.  358 

F.    503 

In 
Ont. 

70 
510 

GO 
470 

66 

397 

i 

roll.  U  11 

Toll. 

3-3 

2-G 

31-9 

no 

Ail  1 120 

Fotl.SGl 

lotl 

580 

520 

i 

Pojmla- 
lion   24705 
VaUiB       6;. 
I't-tFons    -10 

Li   .     10 
Out.  3  11 
aenl.a  5 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■7 
03 
1-1 

■7 
lU 

■8 

3-7 
30'9 
S-9 

2-8 
57-3 
7-9 

-65!  176 
55 -{133 

M.  325 
F.    393 

In   . 

Out. 

50 
560 

60 

670 

70 
7» 

^ 

rotl.  7  2 

Totl. 

8-1 

3-1 

16-S 

68-0 

All  1 152 

rotl.7i8 

CotI 

610 

630 

298 

1 

PopuU- 
lion    27902 
Value  5M4jr. 
Persons    -60 

In   .      8 
Out.  3  a 
Oenl.2  6 

In    . 
Out. 
Mc(t. 

-5 

4-1 
1-8 

■5 
2-3 

■7 

21-7 
■4 

2-3 

38-fi 
■3 

-65'  206 
55-|ll6 

M.  272 
F.    390 

Id    , 

Out, 

50 
530 

40 
410 

So 
300 

rotl.  B  4 

Totl. 

e-4 

3-4 

25-8 

41-1 

Ail    1G2 

rotl.  662 

Toil 

SSO 

450 

h 

Popula- 
tioQ    19169 
Value  7M6.. 
Pctsons     28 

In   .  1  S 

Out.  4  1 
Gen].  3  3 

In    . 
Out, 
Med. 

■9 
5-7 

■9 
3-6 

61 

286 

19 
17G 

-65 

S5- 

M.  326 
F.    421 

[n   . 

dot. 

110 
640 

80 
490 

60 
300 

» 

rotl.  8  9 

Toll, 

G-6 

3-5 

34-7 

19-S 

All 

140 

rotl.  747 

roti 

650 

570 

1 

tioD    228S0 
Valuo  51.  7s. 
PereoDB     iZ 

tn   .  1  G 
Dut.  3  4 
3eul.S  1 

Ont', 
Med. 

1-5 

4'7 
38 

1-2 
3'8 
4'0 

8-7 
17-7 
3-1 

4-2 

27-0 
3-9 

-63 

65- 

283 
132 

M.  322 

F,    408 

Id   - 

Out. 

110 
410 

110 
370 

So 
=98 

fotl.  711 

Totl. 

100 

30 

ag-fl 

35-1 

AU 

225 

Totl,  730 

loU 

530 

4«, 

li 

Popula- 
tion  ir.55S 
Value  71.  Ci. 
Persona    SI 

In   .  1  4 

Dut.  4  2 
Dcn1.3  li 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

M 

6'2 
2-9 

1-0 
4-5 

3-2 

11-6 
35-0 
3-6 

3-5 
63-0 
2-1 

-65 
55- 

339 

198 

M.  335 
F.   427 

Oat. 

120 
640 

90 
420 

76 
77 

ojS 

rot!.  9  0 

Totl. 

10-3 

8-7 

50-2 

68-6 

All   271 

Toll,  763 

foil 

660 

510 

!99 

3 

PopnlH- 
tiou   2385G 
Value  6i.  6». 
Persona    ■30 

In   .     11 
Out.  2  5 
Senl.2  4 

In    . 
Oat. 
Med, 

■8 
4-6 
6-9 

■7 
2-4 

7-7 

70 
150 
51 

20 

23-5 
7'6 

-63  605 
55-|  148 

U.  313 
F.    400 

Id   . 
Out. 

70 
390 

60 
310 

75 
300 

rotl.  5  8 

Totl, 

13-2 

10-8 

271 

130 

All 

359 

roll  7 13 

rotl 

460 

370 

1 

Popula- 
lion    43189 
Viiluo7i.I7<. 

In   .      E 

Out.  a  3 

Oeiil.2  0 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

3-9 

■3 
2-4 

ii 

1-1 

35'3 

- 

-63 

65- 

209 
164 

M.  317 
F.    4SC 

[n   , 
Out. 

40 
400 

30 
300 

84 
297 

j 

Persona    "44 

rotl.  6  8 

Totl. 

41 

2'7 

"''r 

AU 

180 

roU.773 

Totl 

140 

330 

4&1 

PAUPERISE  IX  OLD  AOE 

z 

wr  hfJi.1, 
iuiJiiot.oii.poi 

ro-irLkw 
Biiwrnlilurr 

lii'ti 

11 

|Pn-porti,.u 

rin.i.iBsa 

'iil'clld  ' 
KipuiiHot 

A»!P»(onp-iii>- 

IWKlO  to  10.000 

^ 

U. 

7. 

aoM] 

1 

BSET— cont 

I'opula- 
liaa    -24904 
Value  52.  S,<. 
Pereona    -53 

d.         ..  d. 
In    .     11 
Out.  311 
Genl.3  3 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

"■s 

3-3 

-7 

G-7 
JO-7 
I'S 

21 

48-8 
1-8 

Anef 
-65 
55- 

No. 
237 
131 

5ex.  No. 
M.   313 
F.    382 

3ut. 

1881:1891 
GO      CO 
010   430 

78 

m 

S 

Toll.  7  1 

Totl 

O'S 

4-0 

:i8-7 

52-7 

AII 

173 

Totl.  695 

Totl  670  1  480 

Popula- 
tion  7519C 
Value  5M1*. 
PerGona      3 

In    .  1  3 
Out.  1  2 
Genl  a  2 

In 

Out. 

Med 

■9 
t'4 

■c 

11 

■4 
■5 

20 
I'f 

9'4 
8-2 
■4 

6-1 

13'3 

■2 

-65 
i5- 

30G 
121 

M.  244 
F.   448 

In   .  100     90 

Out,  200   150 

90 
301 

Totl.  4  6 

Toll 

3-9 

■5 
2-7 
■2 

3'4 

180 

18-6 

A.11 

1G4 

rot!.  693 

Totl  300 

240 

H 

I'opula- 
tion    29885 
Value  41.  U^. 
Persons    -80 

In    .       9 

Out.   2  8 
Genl.1  9 

Out 
Med 

6'8 
23-5 

■u 

2-7 

37-3 

■7 

-^5 
''5— 

30C 
174 

M.  234 
F.    300 

Out. 

50 
300 

40 
250 

82 

301 

Totl.  5  2 

Toll 

24 

■4 
3-S 
-3 

31-a 

40-7 

All 

171 

Totl.  534 

Totl 

350 

,» 

|i 

Popula- 
tion  77574 
Value  il.  7«. 
Person        I 

In    .     11 
Out.   3  1 
Genl.2  4 

Out 
Med 

■fi 
8-0 
■I 

6'« 

24-G 

-5 

2-2 

37-4 

-&5 
>5- 

313 

132 

M.   195 
F.    271 

In 
Ool. 

70 
150 

360 

90 

30' 

fl 

Toll.  6  4 

Totl 

8-7 

4't 

31-7 

39'6 

All 

187 

Tot!.  466 

Totl 

520 

410 

GLOU 

Popula- 
tion   55549 
Value  GI.13). 
Persona    71 

Out.'  B  (1 
Oenl.3  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

2-6 
7-4 
21 

3'0 
44 
21 

26-2 
34-1 
3-7 

I2-! 

38'6 
3-0 

-65 

317 
14G 

M.  187 

In 
Out. 

230 
430 

190 
360 

los 

Totl.  10  3 

Totl 

121 

95 

I'O 
1'9 
1-3 

S4-0 

54-2 

All 

232 

Totl.  517 

ruti 

6.50 

550 

it 

Popula- 
tion 193094 
VftluB    U. 
Parsons      7 

In   .     10 

Out.    1  C 
Gonl.111 

In 

Out 
Med 

1-0 
4'1 
10 

8-3 
11-C 

3'6 
16-0 
10 

-65 

280 
133 

M.  181 
F.    288 

Ln   .    70 
3ut.  270 

60 
310 

90 
204 

Totl.  4  a 

Totl 

G-1 

4-a 

31'5 

aO'6 

All 

235 

rotl,4C9 

Totl ;  340 

2C0 

II 

Popnlii- 
tion   16795 
Valne  CI.  15.. 
PerBODB    -27 

In   .     10 
Out.  2  4 
Genl.2  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

■8 
3  2 

■s 

■7 
2-8 
■3 

2-7 
25-3 
11 

25-6 
1-7 

239 
145 

M.  376 
F.    463 

In   .    60 
Out.  430 

40 
280 

68 

204 

Totl.  e  3 

Toll 

4-5 

3-8 

29-1 

28-3 

All 

188 

1011.839 

Totl  1  490 

320 

|l 

Popula- 
tion   16765 
Value  8(.  5>. 
ParBOQS   -30 

In   .  1  0 

Out.   2  0 
Genl.2  10 

In 

Out 

Med 

4-5 
11 

■8 
34 

■7 

16-4 
2-1 

2-8 
28-3 
2-3 

55- 

241 
192 

M.  336 

F.   393 

In 

Out 

70 
330 

60 
300 

7* 
204 

Totl.  5  10 

Totl 

7'0 

3-il 

37-1 

33-4 

All 

223 

Toll.  738 

Totl  400 

360 

Popula- 
tion  12166 
Valae6I.lI.. 
PenotiB  -iS 

in   .  1  2 
Out.  310 
Genl.3  8 

In 

Out 
Med 

4 '8 

■( 
28 
■5 

S-5 
15-7 

2-5 

25-a 

55- 

309 
125 

M.  402 
F.   483 

In  }  no 

Out.  470 

GO 
370 

66 

205 

ToU.  6  e 

Totl 

6-8 

3-9 

31'9 

27-8 

AU 

170 

Totl.  885 

Totl 

680 

480 

APPENDIX  A. 


a 

PnpnliMon, 
B=t«W»  villi. 

T«T  h«a. 

P-kir  Ijw 
Eilwnailun 

intu 

Bi? 

'Hi, 

riiipfrUm 
u  eack  IIX 

■""lo?**  " 
P'.piilntiui 

P«opni.-All 
cimii'DwVMO 

pOfU 

M. 

¥. 

Inn  l,lSfla 

GLOS 

ill 

TEB— contd. 

lion   23G71 
Value  41.  11.. 
PerEOnB      -oT 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  Ill 
Genl.a  0 

In 

Out 
Med 

% 
11 

27 
1-4 

2-0 
12 

16-7 
4-B 

2(>fi 
70 

i(jes 
-65 

55- 

So 

m 

172 

Sex.  Mo. 
M.  273 
F.    313 

In 

[]ut 

100 
240 

1891 
70 
250 

78 
203 

Toll.  5  B 

Totl 

5-2 

42 

27-5 

36-4 

All 

177 

rotl.SSG 

k'otl 

340 

820 

1 

Popula- 
tion   10005 
Value    61.  8*. 
Persona      --22 

In   .  1  0 

Out.  310 
aenl.210 

In 

Out 
M«d 

■6 

e-5 
11 

■9 
3-7 

1-3 

5-7 
24-5 

30 

3-2 

300 
3-7 

-65 
55- 

2J0 

126 

M.   436 

P.    464 

in 

Out. 

90 
520 

GO 
560 

60 

S03 

a 

TotI,  7  8 

Totl 

8-2 

59 

33-2 

369 

A.I1 

180 

Totl.  900 

Totl 

610 

610 

II 

Popula- 
tion  50907 
Taluo    4f.  1>. 
Persons         2 

In   .     10 
Out,  2  3 
QBnl.2  1 

In 

Out 
Med 

6 

3-6 
1-1 

■1 
1-] 

G-5 
18-8 
24 

2-9 

30-4 
IG 

-65 
55- 

252 
125 

M.   245 

P.    309 

Id 

Out. 

50 
370 

50 
310 

90 

207 

Toll.  5  2 

ToU 

S-3 

20 

27-7 

34-9 

All 

189 

Totl.  554 

Totl 

320 

300 

ll 

Popula- 
tion    6S53 
Value    8i.  it. 
PerBona      '23 

In   .  2  0 
Out.  4  2 

Oenl.3  4 

Out 
Med 

-9 
7  2 

la 

■B 
36 

G'5 
380 
08 

a-7 

32  8 
3-5 

-65 

55- 

213 
143 

M.   336 
F.    434 

(n 

3at. 

100 
410 

90 
SIO 

60 
20S 

Totl.  0  G 

Totl 

9-tt 

8-8 

413 

39-0 

All 

189 

rotl.770 

Ltl 

510 

600 

1 

Popula- 
tion   4221 R 
Value  31.  1C<. 
PerBons      -97 

In   .     10 
Out.  2  8 
Genl.2  2 

In 

Out 
|Mad 

■8 

3-6 

9 

■7 
1-7 
1-4 

G-9 
WO 
22 

29 

25  1 
IG 

-65 
55- 

285 
136 

M.  276 

F.    378 

la 
Out. 

SO 
380 

60 
300 

80 
206 

lU 

Toll.  5  8 

Totl 

53 

3-8 

2GI 

29G 

All 

213 

rotl.654 

roll 

4G0 

SCO 

i 
1 

Popula- 
tion    SG65 
\'aloe  SI.  17i. 

PlTbOUB       -23 

In   .      9 

Out.  3  5 
Oenl.3  I 

In 
Out 
Med 

•s 

50 
21 

■4 
1-6 
10 

55 
2G'G 
1-1 

13 
41-5 

32 

-65 
55- 

180 
174 

M.   346 
F.    376 

In  . 
Out 

80 
370 

ao 

400 

206 

Totl.  7  3 

Totl 

70 

3'0 

335 

46  0 

AU 

178 

Totl  .722 

Tatl|4S0 

430 

II 

I'opula- 

tion    203118 
Value  51.  U«. 
Peraoca      -24 

In   .  1  6 

Out.  3  2 
Genl.3  i> 

In 

Out 
Med 

10 
67 

1'5 

at 

1-6 

6-7 
19-9 
2-8 

28 

27-8 
25 

-65 

55- 

297 
ISS 

M.   358 
F.    392 

In   .110 

Out.  [370 

70 
980 

84 
204 

Totl.  8  0 

Totl 

9-2 

SB 

20  4 

331 

All 

341 

rotl-750 

ToU 

480 

450 

ll 

Popula- 
tion    mar, 
Value   SI.  9«. 
PerBona      -13 

In   .     10 
Out,  2  7 
OenlS  1 

Out 
Med 

4[ 

■7 

23 

9 

5-3 
182 

12 
332 

-C5 

55- 

204 
139 

173 

M,   396 
F.    410 

Out. 

60 

380 

GO 
310 

64 
20J 

Toll.  G  6 

Totl 

47 

3'0 

235 

34-4 

A!l 

roii.Hia 

Totl 

440 

360 

'1 

Popub- 

tioQ     'J004 
Value    6/.  Gi. 
Persons      -BO 

In   .  1  2 

Out.  210 
Oenl.210 

In 
Out 
Med 

6 

0-3 
1-0 

■8 
32 

■9 

50 

226 

■3 

a-6 

30-7 
9 

-(■5 
55— 

17C 
124 

M.  358 
F     421 

Out. 

470 

70 
340 

(.4 

SI 

Totl.  G  10 

ToU 

7'3 

49 

27-9 

rl4'3 

All 

203 

roti.779 

- 

550 

410 

'-■■ 

PJ.VPKRiaM  JV  OLD  AQF.. 


5 

«r  l>H<ul, 

li-ipiiLitlun. 

l>rfMil)K.|ufi^.puii-^ 

"c^'*;-^,^; 

iO.tm 

i£< 

p.«- 

t'i 

s 

1- 

f 

=/- 
1-0 
2-8 

-2 

ft-   . 

,„.r,w 

■"^X^o^ 

v. 

P. 

GLOS 

TEB— contd 

Popula- 
tion  023:i 
Value  71.  G*. 
Persona   -1(1 

•r.  ll. 
In    .    1  2 

Out.  2  3 
tianl.  2  S 

In    . 
Uut 

10 
2-4 
■4 

C'7 
lt»-8 
1-0 

7.- 
3-4 
15-8 
1-2 

tge..jSo, 
-bsl  158 
55—  154 

iei.  No. 
M.   3R',1 
F.    410 

[□ 

Out 

18B1 

60 
100 

1S91 
80 
290 

z 

Toll.  6  1 

Toll. 

3-8 

4-0 

27'6 

20-4 

All  1  15G 

rotl.799 

Totl 

460 

370 

1^ 

Popula- 
tion 5478G 
Value  61.  U. 
Persona      a 

In   .   1  5 

Out.  2  e 

Genl.a  1 

In    . 

Out 
Med 

1-0 
41 
1-0 

3 
11 

8-1 
I7'l 
2-2 

30 

24-9 

-9 

-65 

55- 

211 
127 

M.   274 

F.    402 

In 

3ut 

70 

300 

70 
300 

90 
106 

Totl.  7  0 

Totl. 

(i-I 

3-8 

27-7 

•iH-7 

Ail 

173 

rotl.736 

roll 

370 

370 

|l 

Popula- 
tion 126% 
Value  7L  5.. 
Persona    '32 

In    .    1  2 
Out.    1  B 
Oenl.2  7 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5 
21 

1-3 

■5 
l-l 
7 

80 
S-2 

3-0 
16-7 
51 

-65 
^5— 

106 
149 

M.   304 
F.    413 

Jut 

70 
400 

60 
280 

7fi 

W3 

Toll.  5  (1 

Totl 

3'y 

23 

-5 
3-8 
.VI 

22'H 

23-7 

All 

109 

roll.777 

Totl 

470 

360 

i^ 

3F0ILD. 

PopuU- 

tioD  12613 
Value  7(.  6.. 
Persona   "25 

In    .    1  « 
Out.  2  10 
Geol.  3  (1 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■'J 

51 

8-8 

10-0 
27'a 
C-7 

33-4 
9-4 

-65 
^5- 

218 

M.   358 
F.    425 

In 
3ut 

100 
440 

430 

132 

Totl.  7  10 

Toll.;H'8 

tt'4 

446 

50-a 

All 

314 

roll. 783 

Totl 

540 

520 

i 

Popula- 
tion 13708 
Value  6i.  1». 
Persons     27 

Out."  3  7 
GeDl.4  5 

In 
Out 
Med 

S-0 
1-U 

1-0 
30 

l-B 

8-1 
21-1 
2-6 

2-6 
32-2 

1-4 

-65 
55- 

SG4 
130 

M.   340 
F.    426 

la 

Out. 

100 
380 

420 

7fi 

13a 

Totl.  9  3 

Toll 

7-2 

5-8 

31-8 

36-2 

All 

200 

roll.773 

Totl 

480 

480 

It 

Popula- 
tion imi 

Value  11.  ii. 
Peraona    -28 

In   .   1  2 
Out.   2  10 
Uenl.  3  5 

In 
Out 
Med 

■8 
3'8 
11 

1-0 
24 
1-1 

17-2 
30 

20 
2.5-1 
2-3 

-65 
^5— 

240 
141 

M.   303 

3al 

90 
280 

70 
330 

76 
13a 

Totl.  7  6 

Totl 

5-7 

i-5 
■7 

29'1 

39-4 

All 

197 

1011.607 

rou 

370 

390 

1 

Popula- 
tion   7400 
Value  9i.  ii. 

Peraona    -16 

In   .      11 
Out.   1  11 
Genl.3  7 

In 
Med 

1-1 

30 
■tj 

6-3 
2-6 
3-0 

3-0 

2-6 
■9 

-65 

^5- 

210 
246 

M.   366 
F.    465 

3ut 

110 
280 

50 
290 

38 

*33 

^ 

Totl.  0  5 

Toll. 

47 

5-6 

ue 

6-5 

AU 

172 

rot!.831 

ToU 

390 

340 

n 

Popula- 
tion 105U2 
Valae  7i.  5*. 
Peraons    '17 

In    .    I  3 
Out.  2  10 
Genl.  i  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

-G 
7'7 
1'2 

6 
51 
2-1 

8-5 
17-3 
^■7 

2-4 

25-8 
2-3 

-65 
55- 

360 
12<J 

M.   399 
F.    414 

[n 

Out. 

90 
410 

70 
370 

64 
233 

Totl.  8  1 

Totl 

y-5 

90 

28-5 

30'4 

All 

242 

roti.813 

Toll 

500 

410 

4 

Popula- 

Value  71.181. 
Peraona    -22 

In   .       5 
Out.   3  2 
ObiiI.210 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

65 

■6 
34 

1-6 
20-0 

■9 
37'9 

-65 
15- 

288 
138 

M.   374 

F.    420 

In 

Out. 

60 

380 

20 
380 

76 

133 

Totl.  G  5 

Totl. 

71 

40 

21-6 

28-8 

All 

218 

rotl.794 

roll 

430 

400 

*  Alio  IncludM  Doit, 


AP 

PES 

D/X 

A. 

«7 

p 

Itillblt'viTl™ 

ti.™ 

rritsv 

ontlUpW 

:-g. 

PTmwniou 

IS 

lo.ooo 

.Xttis. 

HEB 

SFOBD— con 

I'opula- 
lion    11387 
Value  AM  7«. 
PereoQS    -11 

td.      K,  d. 
In    .      10 

(Jut.  a  11 

Genl.  3  U 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

"1, 

■0 
3-8 

"L   '■/ 
10  r,-« 
3'2  w-f, 

-i|  ro 

13-4 
■2 

-65 
55- 

No. 
17S 
147 

^x.  No. 
M.  380 
F.    417 

In  . 
Out. 

70 

280 

139. 
50 
300 

68 
233 

Toll.  7  6 

Toll. 

4-4 

3.3|34-3 

i2-l 

All 

1U4 

Coll.  7117 

roti 

350 

350 

M 

P. 

Popula- 
tion   17650 

In  .13 

Out.       !) 
Genl.2  4 

In    . 
Out, 
Med 

I'O 
12 
■3 

■811'2 
■fii  7'8 
■4      y 

14-0 
■G 

-65 

197 
140 

M.  330 

F.    35H 

In   . 
Dut. 

UO 
170 

70 
130 

78 
J35 

I'lTsona    -20 

Totl.  4  4 

Toll 

2-5 

18 

■5 

a-5 

19-9 

18-2 

AU 

1G9 

roU.C78 

Poll 

260 

200 

i 

Popula. 
tion     'J3GU 
ValHP8(.13(. 
Persons    '10 

In   .     10 
Out.  1 10 
Genl.2  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

51 
32 

G-fi 
Hi-9 
2-7 

3-0 

27-8 
4-il 

-65 
'5- 

375 
187 

M.  408 

F.    387 

In   . 
OuL 

80 
270 

60 
2M 

58 
"35 

Toll.  5  ti 

Totl 

8-0 

4-6'26-2W7 

All 

388 

roll.77fl 

Toll 

350 

340 

Popula- 
tion    i.m 
ValuelO/Ili 
rersoi.8    -11 

In   .20 
Out.  1  1 
Geni.3  4 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-1 
1-G 

■o'.>-4     3-4 
■a.  5-5  12-1 
■II     -41     -9 

-65 
55- 

134 

119 

M.  470 
F.    440 

In. 

3ut. 

140 
210 

130 
200 

70 
135 

Tot!,  a  0 

Toll 

3'7 

1-2  13-3  ,lG-4 

All  j  127 

roll.  910 

Toll 

350 

330 

^1 

Fopula- 

lion      8103 
Value  fi(.  If. 
Persons    -U 

In   .  1  0 
Out.       5 
Geul.  2  8 

In 
Ont 
Med 

■7 
1-1 
■5 

■4|  5-8 !     -3 
-g|  4-5!  G-8 
■2(  M!,  2-9 

-65  230 
55-  147 

U.  380 
F.    382 

to 
Oat 

60 
140 

60 
100 

68 
69 

Totl.  4  1 

Toli 

2-3 

l-2,ll-9  10-0 

All  1 173 

Totl.  763 

Cotl 

200 

160 

2J5 

Popula. 
tion    14il37 
Valjoll/.Hw. 
Pi^rions    '30 

In    .  1  7 
Out.     11 
Gen!.  3  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-2 
1-4 
■1 

■9 

■a 

fi-3    2-8 
5-5  11-0 
3-9    4-9 

-65 
&5_ 

168 
163 

U.  S83 
F.   391 

to 

Out. 

110 

160 

no 

130 

78 

^36 

Totl.  0  Ii 

Toll 

3-7 

2-1 

■fi 
!■! 

I4.7  ie-5 

All  1 167 

Totl.  774 

Totl 

270 

340 

1 

Popula- 
tion   12322 
Valuo  M.  U. 
Pvrnon^    -36 

In   .     10 

Out.  1  r. 
Oenl.  I  11 

In    . 

Out. 
Med 

■G 
34 
■3 

70    21 

:i-9  162 

■3     -a 

-05  340 

55-  179 

M.  312 

F.    327 

to   . 

Out. 

50 
280 

70 
300 

334 

tu 

Toll.  4  3 

Totl. 

4.2 

2-« 

19-2  lH-6 

All    2iil 

Toll.  639 

Poll 

330 

270 

t^ 

Popula- 
tion  33114 
Value  Hf.lO«. 
Persons    -91 

In   .  1  2 
Out.       4 
Genl.  3  5 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■u 

1-8 

■4 
1-6 
■5 

S'O    2-8 
5'0    6-1 
1-1)    IB 

-65  2(15 
iS-j  158 

M.  318 
F.   391 

In  . 

Out. 

80 
130 

60 
90 

88 
23G 

Totl.  4  11 

Totl. 

3-3 

2-6 

no  107 

All  !  331 

roll.  709 

roll 

210 

150 

i 

Populn- 
tion   1B34G 
Value        11. 
PersonB    -37 

In   .  1  6 
Out.       1 
Genl.3  If) 

Out! 
Med. 

■9 

■1 
■4 

12 

■7 

130  1  3-2 
1-4    13 
3-0    4G 

-65 

312 

218 

M.  291 
F.   373 

In   . 

om. 

90 
40 

80 
40 

84 
237 

< 

ToU.  4  4 

ToU. 

14 

20 

15-41  9-1 

All 

«= 

Totl.  663 

Pol! 

■» 

120 

468 

FAnPEKISil  IN  OLD  AQE 

1 

iVr'hm.), 

s. 

t 

"ll'lH.  1?' 

7, 

1'9 

li'2 

■0 

"5- 

Nunil-r 
mpnlnlioi 

Pn  II  pen- All 

aw- 

SAIXt 

P-Contd. 

I'dpulri- 
tion   7ri23 
Value  GI.  Sk. 
Petsona    -33 

..  d. 
In  .    11 

Out.       8 
Genl.2  U 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

■4 

7, 
1-2 

■! 

■6 

ti-7 
1-8 

kgBf 
-65 

35— 

No. 
153 

Sei.  No. 
M.   285 
F.   323 

In   . 

3ul. 

i38i 
80 
140 

1B9. 
60 
130 

76 
»34 

' 

Totl.  i  i 

Totl 

3-!) 

2'( 

IIVG  lf)-7 

All 

333 

['oil.  008 

Totl 

320 

190 

Is 

As 

Topulii- 
lion   13723 
Value  81.12.. 
I'crsoDB    -19 

In   .  1  0 
Out.   1  2 
Gcnl.2  5 

In 

Out 
Med 

■0 

1-0 

■; 
■1 

J-4|  I'O 
(i-C  11-2 
1-0    I-O 

-65 

>5- 

149 
130 

M.  411 

F.   418 

In   . 

Out. 

CO     50 
140  '  170 

5a 
as? 

Toll.  4  7 

Totl 

2-1 

1-1 
■9 

M 

12'a  13-2 

All 

140 

Toll.  839 

rati 

200  '  220 

i 

Popula- 
tiati  loiia 
Value  81.14.. 
Porsons    ■!!) 

In   .     10 
Out.  1  3 
Genl.2  2 

In 
Out 
Meil 

■6 
■! 

5-2 
02 
23 

2-8 
1.5'4 
2'0 

55- 

m 

128 

F.    4C0 

[n  . 

Out. 

60 

60 
180 

6* 

.36 

Totl.  i  3 

Toll 

2-9 

2-3' 13-7 

20-2 

All 

180 

Totl.  848 

roll 

260 

210 

It 

I'onuk- 
lioa    11690 
ValueTMS.. 

In   .  1  5 

Out.  1  4 
Oonl.2  10 

In 
Out. 

■7 
1'7 
■8 

■i'\    S-1 
■8|   1-4 

2-8 
17-5 
3-7 

-65 

300 
147 

M.  355 
F.    349 

[n  . 

Out. 

no 

190 

80 
160 

66 
231 

PerEOOfl    -2!) 

Totl.  S  7 

Toll 

:i'3 

3-8 
■3 

1!I3 

24-0 

All 

218 

Totl.  704 

Toll 

300 

240 

i 

Poniila- 

iioa  mm 

Value       9;. 
Persons    '22 

In   .      9 

Ool.       9 
Oenl.l  7 

In 
Out 
Med 

21 

10-7 
7-2 
1-7 

2-9 
9-9 

-65 

55- 

255 
177 

M.  347 

F.   883 

In   . 

Out. 

: 

30 
120 

Go 
136 

Totl.  3  I 

Totl 

2-7 

i-ni9-e;i5-7 

All  '  213 

roll.  730 

Totl 

130 

150 

Popula. 
tion   21078 
Value  4l.lSi. 
Persons    -67 

In   .     11 
Out.   1  3 
Genl,3  1 

In 

Out 
Med 

■5 
11 

" 

G-C!   3-2 
14-UI170 
7-fil  9-4 

-65 
55- 

423 
200 

M.  388 
F.    340 

In   . 

Out. 

70 
290 

50 
250 

S3 
137 

Totl.  5  2 

Totl 

O'o 

C-2,aiJ-8 

29.6 

All 

335 

roU.G28 

roll 

360 

300 

i 

Popula- 
tion   14333 
Value  71.  'i'- 
Persons    '30 

In   .  I  2 
Out.  1  3 
Gcnl.2  5 

Out 
Med 

■8  1    -8    4-9 
2-8   2-1  14-0 
■2l  -i;   3-4 

21 

27-1 
7-7 

-65 

55- 

233 
377 

M.  349 

F.    376 

rn. 

Out. 

80 
320 

70 
190 

70 
'34 

!q 

Totl.4  10 

Toll 

3-H   3-s'22-3 

36-9 

All 

24S 

roll.  725 

roll 

400 

2G0 

BTAE 

n 

POBD. 

Popula- 
lion   aOSPO 
Value  GI.  5.: 
Persons    -SI 

In   .  1  7 
Out,   1  8 
Gonl.2  8 

In 
Out 
Med 

3-fl  1 1-4 

-3      -1 

n-5 

II'!) 
■4 

0-0 

10-9 

■4 

-65 
53- 

409 
119 

M.   252 
F.    3fiG 

Out 

90 
200 

80 
220 

So 
197 

Totl.5  11 

Totl 

4-8 

2-4 

1-1 

■4 

33-8 

36-3 

All 

1G8 

roll.  518 

roll 

290 

300 

1 

Popula- 
tion  31752 
Value  BI.13f. 

Out.'  1  5 
Genl.l  6 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
4'3 

G-4 
13-3 
2-7 

2-4 

16-6 
1-4 

-65 

161 
135 

M.  219 

F.   289 

[n  . 
Out. 

50 
170 

40 
240 

80 

19S 

g 

PorienH    -46 

Totl.  3  7 

ToU.|5'0[a'4'a3-4 

20-4 

All 

172 

roll.  508 

roll 

230 

280 

APPESDII  A. 


s 

ri.piilolion. 

Poor  Law 

ti.in  tcUevmI  it  uali  tgf 
lntwelv,ion.,tIi>.  lWl-3. 

'^^l'^ 

Xiimbfc 

3£ 

I^imi 

s: 

p 

P 

i 

f. 

I.n.l 

1893 

STAF 

FOBD-oont. 

Popula- 

tion     375a5 
Value   Si.  l'J«. 

In    .    1    1 
Out.       11 
Uenl.  1    0 

In    . 
Out. 
Med 

9-0 
■4 

1-4 
■6 

11-2 
12'3 

2-2 

19-8 
2'5 

4ges 
-65 
^5- 

No. 
225 

ir>4 

3ei.  No, 
M.  179 
F.    197 

Oat- 

iSSi 
50 
210 

CO 
170 

S6 

199 

Toll.   3   !l 

Totl 

4-2 

a* 

25-7 

27-4 

AU 

204 

rotl.37U 

lotl 

260 

230 

III 

In 

Popiila- 

lioQ     83652 
Vnlue     31. 4«. 
PersoDB          6 

In    .         G 
Out.    1   4 
Oenl.  1   4 

In 

Out. 

Med. 

■5 
4-4 

■1 

-7 
23 
■6 

7-4 
18-4 
2-2 

35 

1:^ 

-G5 
55- 

264 
136 

M.   13(5 
F.    170 

In   . 
Dut. 

40 
340 

30 
270 

199 

Totl.  3   2 

Totl. 

6-0 

3'G 

280 

37-6 

All 

186 

rotl.30G 

Totl 

380] 300 

h 

MS 

Popula- 
tion 12145B 
Valuo     32.  7<. 
Teraons         'J 

Out'.   1   0 
Genl.  1  U 

In 

Out. 

Med 

1-1 
39 
1-7 

14 
15 

20 

15-a 

12-0 
5-6 

5-9 
19-4 
6-9 

-65 
=5- 

328 

nil 

M.   195 
F,    170 

Out. 

80 
210 

70 
190 

92 
■97 

SH 

Toll.  4   1 

Totl 

6-7 

4'Q 

32-8 

31-2 

All 

292 

rotl.29S 

lot] 

3-20 

200 

1 

Popula- 
tion   3;mo.'; 
Value     il.  &. 
Pereoaa        -n 

In   .        S 
Out.    1   6 
Genl.  1   (1 

In 

Out 
Med 

■5 
3-7 
■3 

-7 
1-8 
■3 

13-7 
■4 

2-0 
22-9 

-65 

35- 

248 
145 

M.  227 
F.   246 

In  . 

Out 

40 

200 

40 
200 

80 

197 

Toll.  3   8 

Totl 

4-5 

2-& 

20-7 

24-8 

A.1I 

211 

Toll.  473 

Totl 

240 

240 

1 

Popiilit- 

lion     241G4 
Value   4;,  !•>>. 
Persons        U 

In   .        S 
Out.    2   1 
Genl.  1   7 

In 
Out 
Med 

■ft 

3-6 

■7 
2-2 

■2 

4-8 
15-5 

2-5 

27-6 

-65 

^5- 

186 
137 

M.  271 
F.   379 

In 

Out 

60 
220 

40 

990 

78 
198 

a 

Toil,  i   i 

Totl 

4'2 

31 

20-3 

30-1 

All 

168 

rotl.S50 

Totl 

280 

320 

Is 

Popula- 
tion  14(1111 
Value  8J,  18-. 
Persona      -23 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  2  4 
Genl.  2  2 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5 
40 

-1 

4-6 

■0 
1-6 

18-4 
lii'4 

6-8 

45-9 

■S 

-65 
^5— 

231 
244 

M.  804 
F.    355 

In 

Out. 

60 
240 

00 
240 

60 

170 

f 

Totl.  5  6 

Totl 

2.8 

34'8 

53-5 

All 

237 

Totl.  059 

roti 

300 

300 

ng 

Popula- 
tion    63533 
Value   51.  19». 
Persons         % 

In    .    1  2 
Out.    1  i 
Genl- 2   1 

In 

Out. 

Med 

■7 
3-1 
■3 

■7 
1'3 
■5 

80 

11-7 
1-2 

2-9 
20-2 
1-6 

-65 
55- 

202 

141 

M.  162 
F.   203 

Dat. 

40 
180 

60 

180 

So 

Toll.  4   7 

Totl 

4-1 

2'a 

30-9 

24-6 

All 

185 

roU.365 

Totl 

220 

210 

^1 

Popula- 
tion    21804 
Value   51.  13». 
Persons       '48 

In  .      e 
Out.   911 
Genl.  1 10 

Out 
Med. 

■4 

3-7 
■G 

•7 
2-3 
■6 

7-2 
24 'B 
1-3 

2-3 

29-7 

■8 

-65 
'5- 

211 
130 

M.  222 
F.   259 

[n 

Out. 

100 
300 

40 
280 

78 
199 

Totl.  5  5 

Totl 

4-7 

3-6 

33-3 

32-8 

AD 

179 

rotl.481 

Totl 

400 

320 

! 

Popu  la- 
lion     10130 
Value     6J.  l«. 
PersoDB      -52 

In  .        7 
Out.   3   2 
Genl.  1    6 

In 

Out 

Med. 

■6 
■7 

■7 
■0 

8G 
1(1-1 
I'G 

1-5 

261 
Z-6 

-65 

55- 

242 
145 

M.   243 

F.   272 

la 

Out 

40 
250 

40 
240 

73 
.98 

Totl.  4   3 

Totl 

4'l) 

2. 

20-3 

30-2 

All 

2UU 

Totl.  516 

Totl 

290 

380 

470 

PAVPERISil  JN  OLD  AOE 

« 

IN^pilTotlnii, 
lUtinblv  rilue 

Pwrljiw 

r.  ti'f  liliyi'  i.r  l«nl>lil»- 

Wh 

P»UT»"-A11 
popnUlloii. 

SH 

^ 

¥ 

i 

V.  I  y. 

BTAF 

FOBJJ— cont. 

tion    40547 
Value     «.  2.. 
Persons       -53 

i.d. 
In   ,    1   1 

Out.   I   0 
Ucnl.  1  11 

In    , 

Out. 
Mad. 

\ 

1-9 
■2 

2-7 

1-1 

■2 

n^3 
la-G 

3. 

22-8 
■5 

ige. 
-65 
55- 

No. 

aic 

140 

iex.  No. 
M.  230 
F.    ai'J 

[n    . 

Out. 

40 
210 

.89. 
60 
180 

78 

o 

Toll.  4  e 

Toll 

23 

I'O 
33 
1-5 

26-9|26-5 

Al! 

183 

roll.449 

Toll  2.50  I  240 

h 

Popula- 
tion 1548C-1 
Taluo    3l.il. 
Porsons        3 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  2  4 
Qonl.a  4 

Out 
Med 

1-0 
7-2 
1-3 

12-2|3-'J 
30-9  ,■13-8 
5-G    3-5 

-65 

55- 

28G 
101 

M.  107 
F.   229 

In 

aut. 

70 
430 

70 

ss 

89 

Toll.  6  11 

Toll 

ilJJ 

6-0-18-7  |50'2 

AU 

24(1 

roU.420 

roU 

500 

400 

193 

% 

Popula- 

lion  100112 
Talae  21.  1»>. 
Perions         5 

In   .      8 
Out.  1  10 
Uenl.l  7 

In 

Out 
SJecl 

■5 
5-5 
1-4 

1-0 
2-7 
21 

8-7  1  4-0 
20-fi  ,31-B 
2..,  i  1-1 

^5- 

34G 
148 

M.  100 

F.    173 

[n 

3at. 

00 
290 

40 
370 

ss 
197 

^ 

Toll.  4  1 

Toll 

7-4 

5-8 

31-8J37-5 

AU 

287 

Totl.  333 

ToU 

350 

310 

Hi 

Popula- 
tion 142581 
Value  31.  ]0«- 
Porsons         7 

In   .  1  2 
Out.  1  H 
Genl-2  S 

In 
Out 
Meil 

■a 

3-b 
11 

l-0[ll-9l5-l 
1-8  14-3  26-8 
1-2^  r,-3    5-0 

53- 

247 
157 

M.  168 
F.    198 

[n 

Qui 

80 
200 

70 
310 

91 

Toll,  6  1 

Totl 

5'G 

4-0[31-5  36-y 

All 

2ia 

Toll.  366 

roll   340 

280 

Popula- 
tion 14270il 
VbIqo  21.  18». 
Persona        8 

In   .      11 

Out.   2  7 
Ofnl-1  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

■4 
4-6 

■7|  7-15    3'7 
2-8  35-7  ,56-1 
■0  3'8    3-2 

53- 

189 
147 

M.   185 

F.   21c 

Out 

00 
4(iO 

50 
380 

9a 
200 

Toll.  4  10 

Toll 

,5-6 

4-4 

47-1  '02'0 

All 

176 

Totl.  4011 

roll '  520 

430 

-woa 

^1 

lESTEB. 

Popula- 
tion  82824 
Value  22.  15*. 
Persona         S 

In    .      11 

Out.  1  r. 
Genl.l  7 

In 
Out 
Med 

■6    V  9-4  ■  r,-5 
4'3  2'8  18'4,20'7 
1-0  1-3!  2-3    3-4 

-65 
5S- 

290 
131! 

M.  212 

F.   236 

,„    J    7. 

Out. '2 10 

GO 
240 

ss 

107 

Toll,  3  11 

Totl 

Ell  .^*030'l|2!l-(i 

All   2:M< 

Eotl.448 

Totl,  310 

300 

Ij 

Popula- 
tion  41131 
Value         il. 
Parsonfl          1 

In   .  1  9 
Out.  2  0 
aenl.3  7 

In 
Out 
Med 

a 

-64t;'4  iS'G 
2-4  19']  ,29-9 
2-5|  4'G    C-2 

-65 
55- 

337 
184 

U.  261 

F.    308 

In   .    80 
Out.  200 

100 
300 

So 

Toll.  7  4 

Totl 

a. 

5-fl  70-1  30-7 

All 

200 

roll,  660 

Toll  280 

400 

1 

Popula- 
tion     7282 
Value  CI.  18*. 
Peraonfl       20 

In   .  1  0 
Out.   1  1 
Qenl.2  11 

Out 
Med. 

;! 

■7  5  0  1  4-1 
1-,^130  130 

m|g.o|m 

-65 
'5— 

421 
I7fi 

M.  317 
F.    393 

in. 

Out. 

60 
260 

80 
200 

58 
207 

Toll.  G  0 

Totl 

" 

i 

3-3 

240  20-2 

All 

290 

Totl.  710 

ToU  310 

280 

1 

t 

Popula- 
tion  15800 
Value    6J.  7*. 
Pereons      -20 

In   .  1  2 

Out.   3  8 
Genl.S  3 

Out! 
Med. 

■5 

il'2     2'o 

19-7  28-6 

■G      -8 

-65 
J5- 

125 
U3 

M.   325 
F.    400 

In   .!    70 

Out.' 310 

50 
350 

60 

108 

^ 

Toll.  7  1 

Totl. 

, 

3-0J29-a  31-8 

All 

144 

Totl.  725 

Totl;  380  [400 

■  iDClndts  Seliilon 
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471 

.,.K™iv, 

j.»rl)OMluf 
j«>pulatLriu. 

i^rctntSBt  •>!  pcpul.- 

ftlnrwritm 

Number 
TDpiibition 

Agrs  (OBr  il»r 

s« 

1- 

1 

»l'-- 

WOB 

CES.— contd 

I'opulfl- 
lion    ISQGfl 
Vnlue  il.  Si. 
PtTEonH      5 

In    .     10 
Out.    1  7 
GenLS  9 

In 
Out 
Med. 

2-1 

7., 

■b 
1-G 
I-O 

7o 
111 
lG-4 

6-8 

6-2 
30-4 
4-;) 

ige, 
-65 

No. 
300 
153 

3ei.  Ko. 
M.  207 
F.    320 

Dut. 

80 
180 

.89. 
60 

240 

9^ 

Toll.  5  2 

Totl 

7-1 

3-2 

-5 
3-1 
2-1 

34-3 

40-5 

.^11 

2:10 

Totl. 633 

Totl 

260 

300 

U 

tion    234liG 
Vnlue  7(.  i>. 
Persona   -44 

In   .     11 
Out.  3  3 
Genl.2  2 

Out. 
Med. 

■7 
S-0 
21 

20-7 
2-6 

2-0 
26-3 
1-3 

-65 

^5- 

339 
134 

M.   310 
F.    450 

In 

Out 

70 
300 

60 
300 

76 

209 

Totl.  5  6 

ToU. 

7'8 

5-7 

27-8 

29-5 

All 

2511 

rotl.760 

Totl 

370 

360 

1 

Popula- 
tion   160C9 
Value  5J.13«. 
PeraoDB    -34 

In   .  1  4 

Out   111 
Oenl.2  7 

Out! 
Med. 

■7 
3'1 
1-8 

-8 
2-0 
1-4 

9-3 

14-7 
2-9 

3-2 

230 
1-8 

-65 
55- 

300 
I3fi 

M.   312 
F.    379 

In   . 

3ut. 

80 
410 

70 
270 

76 

209 

Totl.  6  10 

Totl. 

5-6 

4-2 

20-9 

280 

AU 

200 

rotl.691 

Totl 

490 

340 

1 

Popula- 
tion   13005 
Value  8(.  U. 
Persons    -21 

In   .  1  2 

Out.  2  0 
Ocnl.3  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med, 

t!'4 

■8 
2-8 
4-3 

6-0 

2-a 

3G1) 
3-2 

-65 
55- 

429 
143 

M.   3G8 
F.    412 

Out 

60 
460 

80 
350 

60 

1 

Totl.  6  11 

Totl. 

12-1 

7-9 

■5 

2-fc 
2-9 

6-0 

90-1 

33-3 

AU    300 

Totl. 780 

FoU 

520 

430 

ti 

Popula- 
tion   1B243 
Value  71.  8». 
Parsons    34 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  2  3 
Oenl.3  U 

Out. 
Med. 

6-2 
20 

7-4 
20-1 
5-4 

2-4 

34-1 
3-2 

-65  285 
'5—  "I 

M.   313 

F.    375 

[n 
Dut. 

60 
300 

70 
360 

78 

79 

Toll.  7  2 

Totl. 

73 

S2-9 

B97 

All  1  321 

rotl.088 

Totl 

360 

430 

209 

Popula- 
tion   33311 
Value  41. 18*. 
Persona     fiS 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  3  1 
(3enl.2  4 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

■5 

45 
20 

■9 
3-2 

'■" 

8-8 
27-6 
2-1 

20 
33-B 
2-6 

-65211 
5s— j  120 

M.   283 
F.    304 

Out.' 270 

60 
420 

80 
Z08 

Totl.  6  5 

Totl. 

7-0 

6.0 

ja-s 

38-2 

All  i  180 

rotl.S87 

Totl 

350 

480 

tl 

Popula- 
tion 127422 
Value  41. 13>'. 
Persons      4 

In   .      8 
Out.     11 
Genl.a  6 

Out. 
Med. 

■5 
3-1 
■3 

■= 

5-4 

12-0 
■6 

2-3 

19-4 
■4 

-65'  2.55 
55-  168 

M.   1G6 
F.    227 

Out. 

40 
160 

30 
130 

90 

107 

m£ 

Totl.  4  0 

Totl. 

3-9 

" 

"■» 

220 

All    226 

rotl.393 

Totl 

200 

160 

WAB 

m 

WIOK. 

i'opnlB- 
tion  24.1.103 
Vnlue  IJ.lil., 
Persona     S2 

in   .  2  3 
Out.       4 
Genl.4  9 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

2-2 
1-4 

■6 

2-, 

■5 

3-3 
52 

19-4 
9'0 
50 

-65' .^99 

55-  217 

M.    153 
F.    201 

Out. 

120 
320 

130 

80 

9» 
J14 

Totl.  7  2 

Toti 

4-2 

47-7 

33-4 

All    344 

Totl-354 

M 

340 

310 

1 

Popula. 
tion  25890S 
Value  3/.  3». 
Persons      8 

In   .      7 
Out.       6 
Genl.l  8 

In 

Out 

Mod 

■7 
1-7 
■3 

■8 
■6 

14-6 
5-4 
2-3 

7.8 
7'3 
2-2 

— O5  111 
55-341 

M.   130 

F.    17S 

[n 

Out. 

40 
90 

40 
SO 

90 

Toll.  2  8 

Totl 

a-7   3-0 

"■" 

17-3 

AU    125 

Totl.308 

Totl 

130 

120 

473 

PJDPEBISIT  IS  OLD  AGS. 

1 

Popiilatinn, 
mncTpowpii-  per 

IVmrljiw 
E^l-ii.litur- 

tinn" 

rnlafi"  of 
S  -    S  1 

Ski 

"05-       1 

)  ftchlM 

I^^m' 

Puiiwn— All 
Agrs  (one  d«y 
CMunt)  to  lu.OOO 

i" 

N. 

y. 

WIOK-contd 

Papula- 
tion  10894 
Vulue  81.  lfl«. 
PcreonB      -23 

l.d. 
1-1.13 
Out.    2  8 
Genl.  a  9 

Out. 
Mea. 

% 

-a 

2-5 
■1 

14 
■1 

0-8 
1-3 

;'■■ 

21-3 
1-0 

-65 

5- 

No. 
138 
123 

Sei.  No 
M.  390 

F,    380 

n    . 
Jut. 

8S1 

70 
270 

891 
70 
270 

60 

So 

s 

Toll,  6  8 

Toll. 

3-8 

"s 
a-Q 
-2 

i-2 

1-8 
-3 

2-7 

B'S 

J5'0 

AU 

131 

rotl.770 

Totl 

340 

^(40 

11 

Popuk- 

tiaa    15441 
Value  51.  \%t. 
Persons      53 

In   .       9 
Out.   2  2 
Genl.l  11 

In 

Out 
Med 

4-4 
6'2 
11 

IS 

26-3 

■7 

-65 
J5— 

206 
130 

M.   272 
F.    274 

Out. 

50 
220 

30 
220 

Totl.  4  10 

Totl 

3-4 

n-7 

38-8 

All 

178 

Tol!.54fi 

Totl 

270 

a» 

if 

as 

Popula- 

tipn    17i26 
Value    5!.  4i. 
Peraoo3       80 

Out'.   2  5 
Gcnl.I  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■2 

2-0 
■1 

■4 

1-5 
■I 

6-7 
9-S 
1-2 

23 

3S'Q 

-65 
65- 

192 
13C 

M.   253 
F.    310 

Out 

40 
350 

40 
250 

80 

a  14 

Toll.  4  11 

Totl 

2-3 

■7 
2-4 

2-3 

~^ 
1-5 
■1 

27-4 

3S-1 

All 

15S 

rotl.SfiS 

Totl 

390 

290 

1 

Popula- 
tion  19068 
Value  31.  ia>. 
Peraooa      -99 

In   .     10 
Out.    2  8 
Gonl.  3  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

4'9 

19-1 

-3 

27 

34-5 

r-65 

181 
136 

M.   304 
F.    330 

[u   . 
Dut. 

«0 
340 

50 
290 

21S 

a 

Totl.  5  7 

Tall 

3-1 
■( 

2-3 

24 '3 

37-2 

All 

158 

rotl.G34 

Totl 

400 

340 

h 

Popula- 
tion   53004 
Value  31.  19.. 
Persons       11 

In   .    1  2 

Out.      11 
Genl.  2  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 

1-1 

2-6 

•t, 
1-6 
■4 

164 
70 
2-3 

6-3 
U'8 
18 

33-il 

-65 

65- 

All 

366 
169 

U.    214 
F.    284 

3ut 

90 
140 

70 

110 

92 
217 

Totl.  4  7 

Tot 

33 

■6 
G- 

326 

Totl, 498 

Coti 

230 

40 
220 

180 
40 

250 

^ 

Popula- 
tion  27486 
Value   61.  6«. 
PerBona      33 

In   .       7 
Out.  a  1 
Gen.  2  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

6-1 
133 

1-6 

14 

19S 

1-7 

-63 
-'5- 

•240 
1S2 

M.   31G 

F-    352 

In 
Dut 

76 
»17 

Totl.  4  11 

Tot 

7'3 

2-6 

20-0 

23-0 

AU 

212 

rotl.668 

Tot 

260 

290 

1 

Popula- 
tion  29823 
Value    61.2.. 
PerBODS      61 

In   .       8 
Out.      11 
Genl.  1  9 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3 

2-2 

■3 
10 
■4 

4.q 
8- 
-4 

1-4 
Ul 

■7 

~«5 

239 
143 
203 

M.   261 
F,    289 

In 

Llut 

40 
130 

40 
120 

84 
ai5 

a 

Totl.  3  4 

Tot 

2-8 

1-7 

~^ 
1-4 
I'O 

140 

|i3-a 

All 

rotl.553 

lot 

ITO 

160 

', 

lion   543S9 
Value    W.  6.. 
PereoQB     -80 

In   .     10 
Out.   2  1 
Genl.  2  ■> 

In 
Out 
Med 

•8 
3-0 
IG 

5' 

13-C 
2-4 

32 

17-3 

-65 
>5- 

291 
145 

M,   393 

F.    435 

In 

Out 

250 
?I0^ 

60 
230 
290 

84 
21G 

f 

Totl.  5  1 

Tot 

S'4 

3'1 

20-9 

32  1 

All 

3^5 

Totl.  727 

Totl 

I 

Popula- 
tion   21893 
Valoe  Bl.  17.. 
PetaoQS      as 

In   .   I  1 
Out.  3  10 
Genl.  3  9 

In 
Out 
Med 

1-0 
3-2 
■8 

-3 

30 
-8 

174 
1-4 

22 

25'0 
1-2 

-65 

5S- 

227 
133 

M.   363 
F.    412 

In 

Out 

SO 
350 

80 
310 

66 
216 

ToU.  7  8 

Tot 

S.0 

3-7  J38-7 

28-4 

All 

181 

Totl.  774 

rot 

430 

390 

AfPEHVlX  A. 

47» 

1 

RMpalil'f  value 

roorlJiir 
i:\pnitllturf 

Id  twElvc  ni'jnthH,  leoi-l. 

Punpi-rt-ni 

lo.wn 

inpiilalloi 

TiupMl— All 
cX'to^^,^ 

i^ruiittou. 

u 

1- 

s 

1 

3-0 

M. 

F, 

WAB 

WICK— cont. 

Popula- 
tion   l'J078 
Value  il.  Ui. 
Persona     -36 

i.d. 
In    .   1  3 
Out.  2  11 
Uenl.3  0 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

3-0 

7o 

31-9 
4-1 

'A 

31-9 
4-4 

-65 

>5— 

No. 
321 
140 

Sex.  No. 
M.  316 
F.    342 

jiSSt 
Out.|3CO 

1891 
GO 
370 

So 

^ 

Totl.  7  1 

Totl 

86 

e-6'3S-3 

J8-3 

All 

-244 

rotl.e57 

Totl  1430 

430 

II 

■n 

Popala- 

lion   10703 
Valae  61.  10.. 
Persona     '23 

In   .  1  4 
Oui.  3  r, 

Uenl.2  1 

In    . 
Out 

■7 
4'3 

•9   5.8 
2-317-2 

2-6 
28-3 

- 

-65 
>5— 

154 
132 

M.  4i;i 

F.    459 

In    .     80 
Out.  370 

90 
380 

66 
"3 

Totl.  6  10 

ToU 

S'O 

3-3 

■7 
S-4 
2-2 

23-0 

dO-9 

All 

139 

roll,  872 

roti 

450 

470 

1 

Populu- 

tion   10250 
Value    81.  1«. 
Pereonfl      "19 

In   .  1  S 
Out.  4  5 
Geal.211 

In 
Out 
Med 

•8 
Q'D 
1-5 

6-0 
20-7 
1-4 

3-3 

34-3 
3-1 

-65 
75- 

288 
127 

M.  415 

F.    385 

In  . 

Out. 

130 
440 

70 
400 

64 
213 

i 

Toll,  ft  il 

Totl 

8-3 

(t'3 

28-1 

38-7 

All 

211 

Totl.  800 

Totl 

560 

470 

L£IG 

iSTER. 

"LiT"  12301 
Value         i)f. 
Persons      20 

In   .      7 
Out.  2  10 
Genl.3  B 

In 

Out 
Med 

1-b 
■5 

■5 
■8 
■G 

2-8 
15-6 
1-6 

1-2 
22-8 
1-2 

-*5 
i5- 

253 

M.  461 
F.    521 

[n   . 

3ut. 

50 
240 

30 
270 

58 

194 

Totl.  7  1 

Totl 

3-6 

1-9 

19-9 

33-2 

All 

106 

Totl.  983 

Toll 

290 

300 

^1 

Popula- 
tion   10398 
Value  10/.  3(. 
Persons      -26 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  3  2 

Genl.3  9 

In 
Out 
Med 

■b 
2* 
1-4 

■4 

■6 
■3 

5-2 
21-4 

• 

2-3 
3G'3 

■5 

-65 

161 
12s 

M.  345 

F.    386 

[0   . 
out. 

60 
310 

70 
310 

66 

'94 

Totl.  7  2 

Toll 

4-4 

i-3m 

391 

All  1  142 

roll.  731 

roll; -170 

380 

Is 

Popula- 

lioa    137C0 
Value  11.  i:,,. 
Persons      27 

In   .     11 
Out.  a  4 
Genl,2  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
■3 
7-3 

■5 

1-9 
■3 

a-7 

50 

17-6 
1-1 

2-9 
34-8 
1-3 

-65  282 
i5-   120 

M.  279 
F.   306 

Out -1  360 

40 
300 

60 

194 

Totl.  6  3 

Toll 

23-7 

290 

All  1  211 

rotl.585 

Totl  310 

300 

a 

Popula- 
tion   35387 
Value    it.  5(. 
Persona         1 

In   .      4 
Out.   3  4 
Genl.l  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

■2 
33 

-3 
15 

3-3 
18-1 

■8 
28-2 

-63'  320 
55  J  110 

M.  210 

F.   345 

In 

3ut 

..0 

240 

10 
220 
230 

84 
>93 

Totl.  4  0 

Toll 

3-4 

■5 
2-8 
1-7 

1-7 

-£ 
-I 

21-4 

■29-0 

All    1G5 

ToU.  4.55 

Totl 

Popula- 
tion  20099 
Value  3;.  18t. 
Pereona      -73 

In   .     11 

Out.  3  C 
Genl.llO 

In 
Out 
Med 

fl-3 

33-8 
6-2 

3-3 

33-T 
51 

-65 
55— 

178 
120 

M.  390 
F.    273 

[□ 

Dut 

70 
340 

50 
330 

80 
195 

Toll.  6  3 

Toll 

5-0 

3-0 

34-3 

41-0 

All 

151 

Poll.  563 

Toll 

410 

380 

ll 

Popula- 
tion  ISOIO 
Value         6i. 
Persons      -29 

In   .     11 

Out.  2  8 
Genl.3  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3 
2-4 

l-< 
■2 

G-4 

ai-3 

■3 

P5 

86-6 

■9 

-65 
>5- 

183 
130 

M.  314 

[)ut 

GO 
390 

ED 

280 

68 
'95 

«« 

Totl.  611 

Tot! 

s-e 

1-9 

380 

39-0 

AU 

ISl 

Totl.  643 

roll 

350 

330 

471 

"Jt^P 

-Rl 

M 

IS  OLD  AGE. 

J- 

IMlinlnliin, 

|x>iml»IioD. 

t'iir^'h!: 

':aV:z 

k 

r.ii*i"isK 

SiiniNr 
of.. 1,1 

A*«i  (nne  itj 

snniit)  u>  ia,M» 

pdpBlMtion. 

.^ 

£ 

^ 

i 
\ 

-8 
■1 

a. 

§^ 

140 
■i 

'L 

2-.1 

36-9 

XiEIO 

EBTBB-OOnt 

Popula- 
tion  30308 
Value    4J.  8.. 
Persons     -07 

A.      I.  <i. 

In   .      8 
Out  1  i 
Genl.l  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

i5- 

No. 

166 
108 

Soi.  No. 
M.  220 

F,    25S 

to 

Out. 

50 
160 

189, 
30 
170 

196 

Toll.  3  tl 

Totl 

1-3 

aO-6 

29-0 

All 

101 

Totl.  484 

Toll 

210   200 

t! 

I'opula- 

tion   a0931 
Vftlne         E(. 
PoTBong      08 

in   .     11 
Goiil.2  0 

Out 
Med 

■7 
3-1 
1-1 

■6 
1-6 

4-8 
al-1 
1-fi 

2-4 
33-3 

1-7 

-65 

55- 

259 
146 

M.  251 

F.    291 

Out. 

60 
210 

200 

80 
196 

Toll.  4  8 

Totl 

4-'J 

■o 

■2-8 

3-(i 

a-a 

^7-5  3r.-4 

All 

205 

roll.  542 

roll 

270  1  320 

p 

Popula- 
tion  34053 
Value    SI.  6i. 
Persons      '71 

111   .     11 
Out.  2  2 
Ocnl.2  0 

In 

Out. 
MhI 

■5 

■1 

7-3 
1(1-7 

2-7 

23'(i 

■7 

-65 
55- 

2,-.a 

127 

M.  346 

F.   292 

[n 

Oat. 

40 
230 

50 

240 

68 
'96 

Totl.  5  1 

Tutl 

2.5 

■0 
14 

«.8 

27-0 

All 

188 

Totl.  538 

Toll 

270 

290 

■ 

Popula- 
tion 142069 
Value  at.  16: 
Persons       44 

In   .  1  3 

Out.  1  3 
(ienl.B  0 

In 

Out. 
Mcil 

1'2 
■21 

ITS 

138 

e-G 

23-1 

a-ii 

-65  441 

55-j  207 

M.  152 
F.   208 

In   . 
Out 

80 
IGO 

70 
140 

9* 
'96 

A 

Totl.  5  0 

Toll 

In 
<.)ut 
MeJ 

■J  1-0 
■i-\  I-O 

a.-»|.l-3 

All    353 

Toll.  300 

roll 

240 

210 

ll 

Popula- 
tion  215^0 
Value  •Jl.  U». 

In   .  2  6 

Out.   2  6 
Gcul.    10 

128 
■6 

11 

18-4 

-c 

-65 

55— 

223 
1-21 

M.  330 

F.    318 

Out. 

m 

240 

50 
210 

'95 

Totl.  5  8 

Totl 

3-0 

22 

■7 

2-(l 

17-3  20-1 

All 

172 

roll.  084 

roll 

330 

260 

aux; 

ii 

..AND. 

Popula- 

tioQ    10010 
Value         91. 
PersouB      -10 

In   .  1  7 
Out.  3  0 
Genl.a  7 

In    . 
Med 

■'^ 

7-8 

11-7 

■f, 

2-9 

JS-O 
■8 

^5 

55— 

1(!3 
118 

M.  3:« 

F.    378 

In   . 

Out. 

70 
330 

60 
280 

173 

Toll.  7  -1 

Totl 

4-,  2-7 

30-1 

31-7 

All 

143 

roll.  711 

Totl 

400 

340 

li 

Popula- 
tion   11204 
Value  Of.  13.. 
Persons      -21 

In   .  1  0 

Out.  2  11 
Genl.2  8 

In 
Hed 

■5    -7 

2'(ij  l-b 

4-« 
14-8 
IC 

2-2 
20-0 
12 

-65 

55- 

170 
132 

M.  37a 
F.    405 

In   . 

Out. 

60 
220 

60 
300 

66 

>73 

Totl.  G  7 

Totl 

■i-'l  2-4 

ai'O 

2H'4 

AU 

152 

roU.777 

Potl 

280 

360 

UNO 

It 

OLN. 

Popula- 
tion   17170 
Value    7$.  7«. 
Persona       31 

In   .  1  4 

Out.  2  10 
Genl.2  « 

Out 
Med 

■a  1'2 
40  1-7 

■1      l 

7'9 
14-,i 

2'4 

-I 

-65 

233 
13G 

M.  303 
F.   376 

In  . 

Out 

100 
260 

80 
260 

66 
J73 

Toll.  0  8 

Totl 

4!l  30 

227  laei 

All 

190 

Totl.  679 

Totl 

360 

340 

J 

Popula- 
tion isme 
Value    71.  7-. 
PersonB      20 

In   .  1  3 

Out.   4  S 

UenL2  8 

In 

Out 
Ued 

4-'J  2'y 

—  1    -1 

5-0 
19-2 

31-8 

-65 

5S- 

200 
118 

M.  376 

F.    424 

In 

Out. 

70 
360 

60 
370 

58 
'73 

Toll.  9  4 

Totl 

5-4  3-6 

34-2 

33-0 

AU 

IGO 

rati.eoo 

lot] 

480 

430 

APPESDIZ  A. 

475 

i 

jinrt  persons  i>tr 

[!li!.nT't'l^n. 

P«roaBt«ii«  of  imriu 

tlmilTliOVIillllUlld 

aiie 

Propprtlon 
Pauppflsn 

Kumlwr 

Piiu[i«r«— All 

s« 

D 

1= 

1 

7a 

■5 
21 

IS 

tl 

■7 

■3 

M. 

F, 

UNO 

6b 

1 

OLK— coatd. 

I'opula. 

tion     ■21Ti-A 
Value  71.  10». 
Persona       ■2(1 

e.   d. 

In  .     y 

Out.  4  3 
Genl.2  6 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

\ 

4'6 
13 

21-2 

1-8 

7= 

-9 

31-0 
1-8 

Ages 
-65 
55- 

No. 

220 
134 

iei.  No 
M.  398 
F.   453 

Out. 

80 
270 

.89. 
50 
390 

66 

'74 

s 

Totl.  7   6 

Totl. 

6-5 

29-0 

337 

AU 

178 

Totl.  851 

Totl 

3.50 

440 

1 

Popula- 
tion    17813 
Vnlue     81.  3j. 

In   .   1   G 
Out.   3   9 
Genl.  2   5 

Out. 
Med. 

11 

■4 

161 
23-7 
2-0 

2-tl 
39-6 

-65 
55- 

356 
141 

M.  392 

F.  419 

[n   . 

Out. 

100 
370 

90 
380 

66 

'74 

6 

Totl.  7  8 

Totl. 

66 

a-5 

40-8 

46-3 

All 

188 

Cotl.  811 

Totl 

470 

470 

1 

Popula- 
tion    3770(1 
Value           5Z. 
Persona        34 

In  .    1   2 
Out.    i   3 
Genl.  2  2 

In   . 
Out 
Med. 

1-0 
40 
1'8 

■7 

1-a 

-9 

114 
21-3 

■8 

3-8 

32-5 
1-1 

-65 
55- 

138 

M.  368 

F.   450 

[n   . 

Oat. 

80 
430 

80 
370 

7* 
'74 

Totl.  7   7 

Totl. 

G'8 

■a 

3'0 

34 

■5 

I'M 

33-4 

"'■' 

AU 

IBO 

loti.eis 

Fotl 

500 

4.50 

1 

Popula- 
tion   23«i;o 
Value  71.  13.. 
Persona        17 

In   .        7 
Out.   4   3 
Gsnl.  1   {1 

Out'. 
Med. 

4-3 
20-2 

^1 

-^5 

178 
118 

M.  37fi 
F.   40(1 

In    . 

Out. 

50 
330 

40 
330 

64 
'74 

s 

Totl.  e  7 

Totl. 

3'3 

2-3 

24-5 

35-3 

All 

142 

Toll.  782 

Totl 

380 

370 

1^ 

lalioD  32025 
Value  r,!.  13>. 
Persons       '31 

Out!  210 
Genl.  Ill 

In 

Out. 

Med. 

4-1 

I'O 
20 
■1 

31 

6'4 

14'1 

-3 

20-8 

1-7 
21-9 

■a 

-65 
55- 

228 
134 

F.   352 

[n  . 

Out. 

40 
210 

50 
340 

80 
'75 

Totl.  5   6 

Totl 

4-7 

23-9 

All 

188 

Totl.  650 

Totl 

250 

290 

1 

Popula- 
tion   e72cg 
Valna     CI.  1», 

In   .      10 
Out.    4   1 
Oenl,  1 11 

Out' 
Med 

■6 
4-6 

■7 
2-3 

5-8 
23-5 

1-9 
36-4 

-65'  Ifil 
55-  1-^7 

M.  357 
P.    313 

In   . 

Out. 

40 
3G0 

60 
3G0 

80 

■75 

■3 

Totl.  010 

Totl. 

6-2 

3-028'3 

38-3 

All    147 

Totl.  570 

Totl 

400 

410 

il 

Popula- 
tion    20211 
Value   f,I.  IS(. 
Persons       '17 

In   .   I   0 
Out.   410 
Genl.  2  4 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■e 

3'G 

■G    5-1 
2-422-0 

1-2 

36-1 
■3 

-65  192 
55-|  130 

M.  411 
F.   419 

In  . 

Out. 

SO 

70 
360 

64 

'75 

Totl,  8   a 

Toll. 

4-2 

3-0  27-7  ,30-S 

All    151 

Totl.  830  [Totl 

430 1 430 

Popula- 
tion    25809 
Value   Gl.  IBi, 
Persons        21 

In   .      10 
Out.    2   1 
Geul.  I   fl 

In 
Out 
Med. 

•7 
2-4 

-41  J-t!  1-8 
l-2jl0-8j21-o 

-65  209 

J5-   121 

M.  407 

F.   447 

In 

Out 

SO 
310 

60 
190 

66 

175 

£ 

Totl.   4  8 

Totl. 

3-1 

1-G 

15-5  23-3 

All     158 

Totl.  854 

Totl 

300 

250 

^ 
J 

Popula- 
tion    31407 
Value     7[.  5i. 
Parfona        20 

lu   .      10 
Out.  410 
Genl.  2   1 

Out! 
Med. 

5-0 

3-S     1-S 

22-9  29-7 

-3      -3 

-65  162 

53-131 

M.  371 
F.   411 

[a 
Out. 

50 
280 

50 
370 

So 
176 

Toll.  7   9 

Totl. 

GO 

a-6j2G-7!31'4 

All    IGO 

Totl.  733 

Toll 

330 

420 

476 

vAvrmmu  in  old  age 

i 

r-pnWi.>n, 

OLN-conW. 

ropula- 

tion   '1S720 
Value  41.  !»<. 
Porsona      -47 

pUlnilollKil. 

'""'1 

'tti. 

i 

,BEk. 

SSI 

-p  «t'li  101 
I.B.i,'lBW 

kgoM  No. 
-6i  191 

r.5-.  lafi 

N-ui,.b»r 
nf  old 

3s! 

Funiwin— All 

pouiit)  (0  lO.COO 
pupntatiun. 

aim 

M, 

F. 

UNC 

•  .if. 

Out.  2  a 

G.nl.l  6 

In    . 
Out, 
Med. 

\ 

31 
■1 

11 
■1 

'A 

l*-7 

26-3 

Sei.  No. 
M.   21s 
F.    232 

In 

Dut. 

rSSi 
SO 
200 

,89. 
30 
210 

76 
176 

^ 

Toll,  4  -i 

Toll. 

3-7 

19 

18-4 

27-2 

All    KiC 

Totl,  iiO 

Toll 

230 

240 

HI 

Popula- 

lion   40817 
Vftlue    11.  a., 
Pcraons     -27 

In   ,      7 
t)nt.  2  B 
Grill.  I  6 

In    . 
Out. 
Mcii, 

■1 

31 

13 

■1 

4-3 
15-4 

■3 

1-C 

27-6 
■6 

-65I  368 
■•5—  130 

M.   290 
F.    309 

In 

3nl. 

40 
IW 

30 

260 

70 
176 

Tutl,  4  9 

Toll. 

2'5 

1-7 

20-0 

^9.7 

All    im 

roU.GOH 

roll 

230 

290 

i! 

Popula- 
tion   3310S 

Value  SI,  16» 
Peraona       yo 

In   .     11 
Out.  S  0 
Genl,2  0 

o"t; 

Med. 

-7 
3'6 
•2 

■5 
1-9 
■3 

6-7 

14-6 

■3 

2'2 

27-8 

-3 

-6j  21-2 
55-  124 

M.   296 
P.    320 

In 

Out. 

SO 
260 

40 

240 

Ba 

177 

Totl   5  11 

Totl. 

4-4 

2'G 

dO-5 

JO-3 

All    173 

Totl.  616 

Toll 

310 

380 

11 

Popula- 
tion  23679 
Value   11.  a.. 
I'crsoiia      -a-l 

In   ,      7 
Out.   1  11 
Genl.  1  9 

Out! 
Med. 

2'H 
■1 

3-3 

■5 
3-2 

3-7 

■i 

3'8 

1 

■6 
1'3 
■3 

30 
11-3 

I'O 
20'5 
1-3 

-65 

55- 

193 
154 

M,   364 

F,    380 

In 

Ool. 

40 

230 

30 
210 

76 

Totl,  4  3 

Totl, 

2'1 

1'7 
■1 

2-4 
1-5 

■a 

351 

22'8 

Al! 

17f> 

roll.  744 

Toll 

270 

240 

1 

Popula- 
tion  303711 
Value  Gi.  IC-. 
Peraona      a!! 

In   .       7 
Out.  3  il 
Genl,  1  0 

In    . 

Out, 
Med, 

5'4 
14-6 

1-2 

290 
■4 

-65 

173 
128 

M,   221 
F.    24! 

In 
Out. 

40 
230 

40 
260 

68 

^ 

Totl.  5  1 

Totl. 

190 

100 

AU 

ise 

roll,  662 

Toll 

270 

300 

ll 

Topulft- 

tion    65295 
Value    3;.  9.. 
PeraonB      06 

In   ,  1  0 
Out.  a  2 
Gcnl,  1  10 

Out! 

Med. 

1.1-3 
341 

60 
47'7 
1'4 

-65 
55- 

181 
173 

M,   202 
F.    220 

[n 

Out. 

60 

270 

50 
260 

86 

Totl   .-.  0 

Toll. 

21 

49-tt 

^4-1 

All 

177 

Poll.  422 

roll 

330 

310 

1 

Popula- 
tion 164380 
Value  8(,  IGi, 
Persona        2 

In          5 
Out.   1  1 
Genii  2 

In    . 

Out . 
Med. 

■4 

1-7 
1 

-3 
■! 

li-o(  2'2 

-65 
5i- 

188 

M-   1S4 

F.    186 

Out 

30 

IGO 

20 
160 

S6 

M 

Toll,  2  a 

Totl. 

aa 

r5 

21-7J29-1 

AIl 

1G7 

roll.  370 

Toll 

190 

180 

k 

Popula- 

lion  177078 
Value    4(.  7.. 
PeraonH      29 

In   .  1  1 

Out.  1  r, 

Gcnl,  2  6 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

1'6 
.?-7 
1-2 

1-4 
1-6 
-9 

12-9 

u-c 

7-i) 

it 

C-8 

-65 

55- 

308 
180 

M.   J7S 

F.    234 

Out. 

60 
140 

60 
190 

9» 

Totl.  5  0 

Toll. 

6-5 

3-9 

3,V1 

S4.t 

All 

204 

Totl.  412 

Toll 

190 

260 

1 

Popula- 
tion   19321 
Value  W,  17-r. 
Persona       IG 

In   ,      9 
Out.  2  11 
Genl,  a  0 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■5 
2-0 
■1 

1-i 
■1 

1-2 

■6 

-65 

55- 

186 
136 

M-   425 
F.    494 

In  . 
3ul, 

60 
810 

40 
270 

64 
lot 

J 

Totl,  5  H 

Totl. 

2-6 

1-9 

201 

a6'9 

All 

148 

Toll.  919 

Toll 

370 

310 
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1 

p 

PnorLiw 

FerctutnitBofiBpulj.- 
tlniiKlIevoIttafhtge 
Intwflvtmnnths.lBlH-i 

rtn.  l.iana 

s: 

pBupen— All 
cuiinOtolO.OiX) 

nir„ 

t 

fl- 

F. 

1 

INGHAU-c 

Popula- 

IjOQ   30588 
V»lue  G(.  18«. 

anld.  ..  rf. 
In   .      8 

Out.  a  a 
OenH  8 

In 
Out 
Med. 

7, 

■4 
30 

■6 
1-1 

1^7 

130 

-3 

7^ 
8-3 

22-5 
■3 

ft.gw 
-65 

65- 

So. 
329 
150 

ies.  No, 
M.  339 
F.    300 

[n 
Out. 

1881 
50 
310 

1891 
40 
210 

So 

Totl.  4  6 

Totl 

3-4 

1-8 

18-0 

25-3 

All 

185 

rotl,739 

Totl 

2G0  1  2,50 

H 

Popula- 
tion   13901 
Value    01.  2«. 
Ptrsona      -20 

la   .       9 
Oul.  3  5 
Genl,  1  10 

In    . 
Out 
Med. 

■7 
1-6 
■2 

■6 
1-3 
■1 

9-1 
91 

■7 

35 

17-9 
3 

-05 

'=5- 

lliG 
141 

M,  440 

F.   440 

In  . 

3ut. 

60 

230 

30 

230 

64 

ToU.  S  0 

Totl 

3-5 

3-0 

18-9 

20-9 

All 

l.'iS 

rotl.880 

Totl 

290  1  380 

3>EBI 

T. 

Populfl- 

lioii   51995 
Value         61. 
Persons      -71 

In   .      5 
Out.   1  6 
Geni.l  5 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■3 
1-G 

■3 
■S 

4-0 
15-2 

1-5 
24-0 

-65 
'>5- 

145 
119 

M.  223 
F.   2G8 

[11 

Out. 

30 
100 

80 
170 

76 

77 

^■^ 

Tot!.  3  4 

ToU. 

1-9 

■8 

10-G 

2G-B 

All 

131 

rotl.491 

Totl 

190 

200 

lOr 

i 

Portila- 

tion   95077 
Value    4/.  2.. 
Persons      25 

In   .  1  0 
Out,   1  8 
Geiil.3  a 

la 

Out 
MeJ. 

■6 
31 

■6 

■fi 
1-1 
■6 

8-9 

ie-4 

4-1 

3-5 

31-0 
4-0 

-G5 
55- 

211 
194 

M.  146 
F.   300 

In 
Dut, 

GO 

160 

60 
160 

9* 
1S9 

Totl.  5  10 

Totl 

4-3 

22 

294 

37-5 

AU 

206 

rotl,34fi 

ToU 

310 

230 

40 
150 

1 

Popula- 
tion  61045 
Vftluo    41,  5«. 
Personsl    -04 

In   .      10 

Out.  1  5 
aeul.2  1 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■6 
1-8 
■3 

■8 
1-0 
■3 

5-9 

11-3 

-4 

2-0 

18-5 

-8 

-65 

200 
133 

M.  238 
F.   249 

In 
Out. 

50 
340 

So 
.90 

& 

Totl,  4  4 

Totl 

2-6 

21 

17-6 

31-3 

Al! 

172 

Totl  487 

Totl 

290 

190 

4 

Popula- 
tion  19930 

VoluB  71.  19*. 
Persons      '30 

In   .      9 
Out.  2  3 
Ganl.110 

In 

Out 
Med. 

■5 
3-5 

■8 

■4 

1-2 
■7 

4-7 
12-9 

la 

33-7 
21 

-65 
55- 

200 
138 

M.  341 

F.   362 

In   , 

Out. 

50 
170 

40 

230 

64 
.89 

Totl,  410 

Totl 

3-8 

2-3 

18'8 

ati-2 

AU 

171 

rDtl.703 

Totl 

220 

260 

%-6 

Popiiln- 

tion  108988 
Value  31.  13«. 
rcr=0Ti9        1 

In   .      8 
Out.  2  3 
Genl.  I  e 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 

3-1 

■9 
1-5 

3-1 
31-0 
M 

■6 
31-4 

-65 
55- 

138 
120 

M.  170 
F.   175 

la  . 
Out. 

40 

300 

30 
240 

S6 
189 

Totl.  i  4 

Totl 

3'9 

3-6 

373 

331 

Ail 

lf,8 

roll.351 

roti 

340 

270 

id 

Popula- 
tion   32153 
ViUue    5f.  Sj. 
Persons      '31 

In   .     11 
Out.  2   1 
Gonl.llO 

In 
Out 
Med 

■6 
2-4 
■1 

■8 
1-2 

■S 

3-7 
7-8 

31 

183 
■3 

-65 
>5— 

219 
124 

M.  390 

F.   322 

3ut. 

30 
180 

SO 

200 

66 

Totl.  4  10 

Totl 

31 

■4 
3'4 

•i-2 

11-8 

21'7 

All 

153 

lotUilH 

Toll 

210 

350 

Popula- 
tion  23G5G 

Talua   eZ-  Si. 
Persons     -M 

In   .      6 
Out,   1  4 
Genl-l  3 

In 
Out 
Med. 

1-2 
'6 
■2 

7-2 

10-9 

■5 

1-3 

19-4 

■8 

--65 
55- 

358 
151 

M.  193 

F.   237 

En 

40 
IGO 

30 
140 

66 
67 

Totl.  3  1 

Totl 

3-8 

3-a 

18-6 

21-6 

All 

215 

rotl.430 

CoU 

200 

170 

190 
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i 

lMnrr.nw 

u 

1 

tLl 

Xnii,l«r 

popaliliu 

DEBI 

JT— contd. 

Popula- 
tion  39G70 
ValuB  3i.  iO». 
Persona        1 

>.  (I. 

In    .        6 
Out.       10 
Genl.  1  0 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

'1. 

•a 

1-4 
■1 

"'■: 

6-4 
9'9 
■6 

7= 

3-4 

U'3 

■4 

Ages,  No. 
-65  240 

)5-  14a 

Sei.  No. 
M.   203 
F.    233 

In 

Out 

188. 
40 
110 

' 

Tutl.  2  4 

Totl. 

1-8 

1-5 

16'8 

18-0 

All  ;  199 

rotl.43« 

Totl 

150 

CHXa 

TEK. 

Popula- 

lion  135280 
Value    Hit. 
Persona        5 

In   .       9 
Out.       7 
Oenl.  1  6 

In    .1  -8 
Out  .;3'7 
Med,    -2 

1'3 
1'4 
■2 

3'9 

HI 
9'3 
■0 

4-3 

15-8 

■5 

-65  383 

55-  179 

M.   161 

P.    209 

[n 

Out 

50 
140 

Totl.  3  0 

Totl.  3-7 

IHO 

20-6 

Ml 

315 

rotl.370 

Totl 

190 

fj 

Popula- 
tion  60324 
Talue  41.  I8<. 
Persons      '70 

In   .   1  1 
Out.   1  8 
tjenl.  2  1 

.»    J  ■!  M 

Out.'3'4  i-4 
Med.|  -3    -a 

8-8 
10 

6'5 
20-2 
10 

-65 

294 
151 

U,   285 
F.    393 

Ont 

60 

180 

Totl.  4  10 

Toll 

4'4  j2-e 

■4    -S 
2-4  ,  ■<, 

■e]  -8 

I9'3 

27-7 

All 

230 

rotl.677 

Totl  240 

5-^ 

Popula- 
tion  65802 
Value  HI.  1Gb. 
Persona      -87 

In   .       7 
Out.   1  3 
Genl.  I  !l 

In 

Out 

Med 

7'6 
1-4 

3'4 
110 
1-5 

-65  237 
55-  1.17 

M.  214 

F.    263 

In   .    30 

::>ut.liio 

Totl.  3  6 

Totl 

3-4 

3-0 

15-0 

15'9 

All    301 

Totl.477 

Totl]  140 

P9 

Popula- 
tion  .12517 
Value    61.  3#. 
Persona     -30 

In   .       C 
Out.   1  9 
Genl.  1  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

2-6 
■I 

■6 
1-1 
■3 

6-3 

8-y 

1-8 

20 

24-4 

■5 

-65'  179 
55—  134 

M.   169 
F,    197 

Out 

50 
200 

Totl.  3  7 

Totl 

3-3 

2-0 

16-0 

SG-O 

All    161 

rotl,3G6 

Totl 

3:10 

ii 

Popula- 
tion  5027S 
Vftlae    61.  5.. 
Persons      -80 

In    .       5 
Out.  a  3 
Genl.l  4 

In 

Out 
Med 

■4 

2-7 

■1 

■5 
1-6 

a-3 

6-3 

17-5 

■fi 

20 

25-7 

■6 

-65  237 
55—  133 

M.   306 
F.    206 

[n 
Out 

30 
280 

Totl.  4  0 

Tot! 

33'3 

38-2 

All    193 

Totl  ,4 12 

roll 

310 

fl 

Popula- 
tion  37657 
Valne    71.  Hi. 
Persona      -67 

In  .      a 
Out.   I  0 
Genl.  I  10 

In 

Out- 

Med 

•1 

■8 
■2 

80 
C-8 

1-8 
loo 
M 

-65 
55- 

146 
148 

M.   266 
F.    272 

In 

Out 

50 

I'JO 

Totl.  3  7 

Totl 

3-3 

1'8 

lG-3 

18-4 

All    171 

rotl.338 

roll 

340 

Popula- 
tion  63008 
Value    GI.  3!. 
Persons      '03 

In   .       7 
Out.   3  0 
Genl.  1  9 

In 
Oat 
Med. 

■G 

3'1 
■1 

■8 
1-6 

G-a 

20-3 
■9 

81 
33-3 

■a 

-C5IOO 

^5-118 

M.   217 
F.    225 

In   . 

Dut 

-10 
240 

1 

Totl.  5  i 

Totl, 

38 

2-5 

27-7 

37 '3 

All  1 158 

rotl.442 

Totl 

280 

1 

Popula- 
tion 82713 
Value    5L  7". 
Persona     -GS 

In   .   1  4 

Out.   1  6 
Genl.  2  3 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1'2 
2-9 

M 

8-5 

10-8 

■4 

43 

30-9 
■3 

-65' 213 
55— 1 101 

M.   223 

F.    287 

Dot. 

100 
180 

1 

^ 

Toll.  5  1 

Totl. 

4'3 

2-8 

10-7 

26-4 

All    192 

roO-510 

Totl 

380 

' 

*  Inelndsi  QloHop. 
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3 

ropnlaiion, 

tin' 

reputaKi'  of  populi- 

Xnmber 

3£ 

Piui>rn— All 
Aroi  (one  rtay 
cnuut);..  io,wo 

8m 

r- 

I 

W" 

M     y. 

OHEi 

TER— contd 

tiOD   33633 
Value  51.  St. 
Persona    -87 

In    .        S 
Out.      10 
Beal.l  a 

In    . 

Out 
Med 

■1 

1-6 

■'i 
■1 

l)-8    1-8 
9-4  14-5 
-S    i-4 

Ages 

No. 
30U 
I4U 

3ei.  No. 
M.   191 
F.    210 

In 
3ut. 

40 

too 

.391 
30 
90 

84 
85 

lotl.  2  C 

Toti 

2-0 

1-2 

10-7 

17-7 

All 

im 

roU.407 

Totl  j  200 

120 

1S8 

ii 

Popula- 
lion  130591 
ValuaJZ.I7.. 
Pcrrans     U 

In   .  1  1 
Out.  I  3 
Henl.lll 

In 
Out 
Meii 

■9 
3-.'i 
1-5 

li 

3-U 

9-il 
()-4 
28 

.5-7 
15-5 
3-1 

-65 
55- 

383 
167 

M.    141 

F.    193 

[u   .1   GOj    fiO 
Out.'  170  j  150 

91 
187 

Totl.  i  5 

Toll 

5-9 

64 

19-1 

34-3 

All 

331 

Fatl.334 

Totl  1  230 

210 

li 

ASTER. 

Popula- 

tioQ  15fil)fll 
Value  VU.2>. 
Peraons     (iS 

In   ,  4  1 
Out.  1  1 
G,ul.5  t 

In 

Out 

MoJ 

fi-2 
2t. 
3-4 

10-1 

39-9 
5-(i 
4-U 

230 
17-3 

«-3 

-fi5 
55- 

379 
268 

M.   143 

F.    191 

In 

Out. 

liW 
200 

240 
ISO 

9^ 
93 

roll.lO  (i 

Totl 

12-2 

lB-2 

50-4 

47-2 

Ail[3f.2 

rotl.334 

Totl  390   430 

136 

ll 

Popula- 
tion 128387 
Value  41.  8». 
Persona     3G 

[n   .  1  1 
l-Jut.     11 
SenLlH 

In 
Out 

1-1 
2-6 
■4 

1-G 

1-0 
■3 

12'G 
3-7 
■7 

9-B 

14-6 

■3 

-65I  235 
55-1 144 

M.   135 

P.    319 

En 

Jut. 

00 
160 

60 
1.50 

92 

136 

fotl.  3  11 

Totl 

4-1 

2-9 

17-0 

35-1 

All  1  210 

rotl.354 

roll  1  220 

210 

ll 

tion  44440S 
Vihie  41.158. 
Persona     12 

[n    .  1  4 
Out.       8 
&enl.3  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

2-i 

3-1 

21 
3-] 

ISO 

5-0 
4-2 

10-8 
15-9 
3-4 

1 
-65|  47G 

55—  176 

M.   130 

F.    17G 

In 
3at. 

60 
190 

70 
120 

90 

91 

roti.  5  0 

Toll 

G-0 

5-034-3 

30-1 

All    380 

rotL396 

Tod  1 250 

190 

140 

1 

Popula- 
tion 140937 
Value  4t.l8<. 
Petaons      3 

In   .     11 

Out,  2  0 
aenl.3  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

13 

7-1 
■1 

1-S 
3-8 
■3 

ie-9 

17-0 
1-C 

5-3 

31-5 
1-S 

-63' ^U 
is-  163 

M.   124 
F.    149 

111   . 

[)ot. 

00 
230 

60 
350 

88 
'36 

u. 

roth  5-a 

Tot] 

8-6 

S-6 

35-5 

38-3 

All    377 

rotl.a73 

Totl  290 

310 

i 

Popula- 
lion   09307 
Valu!  Gl.  If. 
Persona       1 

In   .      7 
Out.     10 
Sful.l  S 

In 

Ont 
Med 

■8      -7 
2-5       -8 

-1  ■' 

5-7 
6-7 
■5 

1-7 
9-3 

^5 
i5- 

213 
.48 

M.   209 
F.    289 

In   .    40 
Out.  120 
I'otl.lflO 

30 
130 
160 

84 
140 

roll.  3'i 

Totl 

3-3 

10 

'"■» 

U-0 

Aii  1  lys 

Totl.  498 

1 

Populii- 
tion  ltiB702 
Value  3).I'J-, 
Pt-rsona      3 

In  .      i 
Dut.  1  6 
Oenl.l  0 

Out 
Med 

i 

■8 

m 

1-0 

■1 

21 

35-0 
3-5 

-65  202 

55—  HO 

M.   124 
F.    143 

Out. 

40 
210 

20 
210 

137 

roll.  3  10 

Totl. 

... 

3-7 

30(i 

10'6 

All  '  238 

roll.267 

Totl  1  250 

230 

^ 

Popula- 
tion  B4923 
Value  3I.17». 
Persons      3 

[n   .     10 

(Jut.     10 
Sen.  1 10 

In 
Oat 
Med. 

1-7 

3-fl 
■1 

'i 

9-7 
131 

■8 

5-3 
31-3 

-65  384 
53-1 156 

U.   124 

P.     150 

la  . 
Out. 

80 
130 

50 
130 

S3 

140 

Totl.  3  6 

Toll. 

tl 

2-7 

22-G 

■i7-3 

All 

.0 

roll.274 

fotl 

210 

ISO 
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i 

r..].iiiiiM.iii, 

El|.wiill- 

\. 

lo  well  IW 
)tti.'l'!l8!)S 

Xumbtr 
«pu'l.tioi 

As^^™ 

'  ="  1   - 

i[. 

P. 

LAIIC 

is 

ASTEB-co 

Populft- 

Uon   707C8 
Value  SMTi. 
rersona      .1 

tttd.    i.d 

[n   .      C 
Out,  1  0 
Genl.l  3 

In    , 
Out 
MeJ. 

'7.- 

■4 

2-5 

12 
■8 

10-9 
2-9 

198 
2-4 

-65 
S5- 

Ko, 
298 
1.>1 

Sei.  No. 
M,  137 

F.    107 

[n 

3nt. 

iSSi 
50 
170 

Totl.  2  0 

Totl 

3':i 

a-fi 

19-7 

240 

AII 

2U2 

Coll.  304 

Totl 

220 

Topula- 
Uon2267!)9 
Vuhie3:.14.. 

[n   .       8 

Out.       11 
Oenl,!  9 

In 

Out 
Mcci. 

■6 
2-H 
■1 

M  Il0'6 
!■!  1  8'1 

42 

17-3 
■G 

-65 

55- 

273 
144 

M.  123 

F.    1G7 

in 

Out 

60 

190 

Totl.  3  2 

Totl.,  3-5  ;  2-3   IU'5 

32-1 

AU 

234 

Totl.  290 

Totl 

250 

1 

PopiiU- 
lion  137105 
Value  4(.2j. 
Persons      4 

In  .      7 

Out.     11 
[ienl.l  7 

In    .     -3      -8    G-8 
()ut.l6.3    2-7!l2-3 
MplI.     -2  1    ■*  ■  1-3 

40 
18-5 
1-0 

-65 

382 
152 

M,   147 
F.    200 

In 

Out 

50 

ICO 

Totl.  3  1 

Totl.  -5-8    3-9 

20-4 

235 

All 

312 

Cotl.347 

Totl 

210 

M 

Popula- 
tion  93470 
Value  1(.I3<. 
Persona      4 

In   .      7 
Out.       S 
Uecl.l  4 

Out 
Med. 

1-2 
-1 

1'7 

■6 
■5 

6'5 
2-0 
■7 

3-5 
7-0 
1-5 

-65 

246 
14S 

M.  140 

F.   201 

In 
Out. 

30 
90 

Totl.  2  4 

Totl. 

1-2 

8-2 

12-0 

All 

315 

Totl.  317 

l-otl 

120 

1 

Popula- 
tion 299865 
Value   4Ms. 

tn   .  1  3 
Out.       0 
Uenl.a  3 

In    . 

Out, 
Med, 

1-7 

3-9 
'4 

2-2 
1-3 
■5 

210 

4-2 
17 

15-3 
10-3 
2-2 

-*5 
55— 

32r, 
329 

M.   119 
F.    184 

[n 

Out, 

70 
120 

s 

Totl.  4  3 

Totl, 

lyO 

4-0 

26-9 

27-7 

All 

30G 

Tot).  303 

roti 

190 

i 

Popula- 

Valuc   4M.. 
Psrsons     34 

lu   ,  1  G 

Qui.       7 
aeal.B  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1'5 
40 

2'e 
1-4 
■1 

18-7 
3-7 

12-1 

-65  327 
65—  187 

M,  107 

F.    Ifio 

In   . 

Out. 

100 
230 

roll.  5  1 

Totl, 

5'5 

4'3 

32-4 

21'8 

All  ,  301 

roll.  272 

Toll  1  330 

r 

Popultt- 

tion  145100 
Value  101.  Cj. 
Pcreotig     88 

In   .  3  9 

Out.        3 
Genl.G  5 

Out, 
Me.l. 

4'S 
G'l 

8'G 
2o 

■5 

77-3 
3'9 
2'0 

39-9 

e'7 

1-4 

-65 
'5- 

494 
219 

M.  101 
F,    138 

In   . 

Out. 

200 

110 

Totl.  9  5 

Toll,l:0-3  U-G'S3-1 

50'0 

AU 

427 

Totl,  239 

Totl 

370 

■S.O 
II 

Popula- 
tion 140537 
Value  31.8,. 
Persons     13 

In   .      5 
Out.       4 
aenl.l  5 

Out 
Med. 

1-5 

■3 

'4 
■6 
-4 

49 
21 

■7 

7-7 

3-7 
u'4 
1-6 

^5 
-'5- 

317 
175 

M.   142 
F.    187 

Out. 

3D 
90 

roll.  2  2 

Totl. 

21 

1-4 

10-7 

AU 

282 

Totl.  329 

Totl 

120 

III 

Popula- 
tion 1G6076 
Value  31. 14«. 
Persons      i 

In   .      8 
Out.       8 
Gcull  6 

In 
Out 
Me.i, 

■G  '  1-1 
2-3  ;    -9 
■1       -5 

IOC 
7-3 
■6 

4-9 
12-3 
10 

-65 
55- 

291 
139 

M.   151 
F.   203 

[n   . 

Out. 

00 

90 

rou.  3 10 

Totl, 

30  1  3-6 

18-6 

ie-2 

All 

360 

roU.354 

lotl 

150 

APi-EXDlX  A. 

4S1 

i 

3|iv' 

l^».rlJlw 
I^hcul  or 

Pt, 

1- 

laii 

1 

pOlMlU. 

Fn>iiartl»i 
hmparloui 

'.ifol.l 
opulation 

COU-ll)  Lo  10,W» 

ulw 

° 

M. 

F. 

IJAN 

ASTER-con 

Pop.il«- 

lion  201153 
Value     3i.  3<. 
Persons       12 

td.      ..   d. 
In  .        10 

Out.         (1 
Oenl.  1    8 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

S 

'■? 

2-4 

53 
24 

-65 
55- 

So 
280 
180 

iex..  No 
M.  125 
F.    108 

In    . 

Out. 

.8S, 
60 
100 

.8.,. 
50 
00 

88 
139 

Toll.  3    0 

Toll 

1-3 

z 

2'4 

ai-G 

17-2 

All 

25(i 

Totl.  293 

roll 

l.iO 

MO 

11 

lioii   123&53 
Value  31.  19*. 
Persons          4 

in   .       0 
Out.      11 
Oenl.  2    7 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■6 

3-2 

3-8 

14-3 
7-8 

5-8 
12-(1 

-6i 
55- 

312 
103 

M.   154 
F.   322 

In   . 

Oul. 

CO 
170 

40 
130 

9* 
136 

Toti.  4   3 

Toll. 

22-1 

184 

All 

201 

rotl.376 

rot! 

230 

179 

1' 

I'opiiU- 

tioii   103408 
Value  3(.  13.. 
Per'ions          i 

111   .        0 
Out.        8 
(ii^nl.  1   1 

In 
Out 
Me.l 

■3 

1'7 
■1 

■6 

i 

7-0 
1-4 

3-7 

lO'O 

■5 

-65 

277 
14M 

.M.   142 
F.    181) 

Out. 

30 

no 

20 
70 

S8 
'39 

Totl.  2   3 

Toll. 

2-1 

1-3 

U-7 

14-2 

.'^ll 

aai 

foil  .331 

loU 

140 

90 

1 

Poiiiil;!- 

lion   1G.';279 
Vulue   31.  15-. 
IVr^oiiR           a 

In    .         5 

Out.       11 
Genl.2    5 

In 

Out. 
MgiI 

3-3 
■2 

■7 
I'O 
■4 

7-6 
26 

3'3 
ai'H 
2-0 

-65 
55- 

355 

17, 

M.   120 

F.    151 

In   . 

Out. 

20 
200 

30 
110 

88 
140 

i 

Totl.  3    'J 

Totl.i  4-0 

31 

242 

27  1 

All 

2U1 

Poll.  271 

Toll 

220 

140 

1 

Populn- 

tion     2320B 
Valao   Gl.  IT'. 
Persons        -Itt 

In    .       11 
(lul.    1    0 
(Jenl.  2   H 

In    .1   -5 

Out.  3-9 
Med.l  — 

■7 
1-2 

■AS 
Q'l 

1-.5 
17-8 

-65 

338 
168 

M.  285 
F.   204 

In 

3ul 

180 

40 
160 

So 
141 

o 

Toll.  S   1 

TotL'4-4 

1-9 

13-0 

in-3 

Atl 

210 

loll.. 149 

Toll 

230 

21X1 

M 

PopulQ. 

tion  20100a 
Till  lie  BZ.  IS*. 
Persons           4 

In   .        9 
tint.        6 
Genl.l    8 

In    .    -5 

Out.  2-1 
Med.i  -6 

1-2 
■7 
■6 

110 
78 

1'3 

5-3 
la'l 
1-2 

-65 

353 
173 

M.   128 

F.    108 

In  . 
3ul. 

40 
120 

60 
70 

88 
141 

n" 

Totl.  2  11 

Toll.  3-1 

a-4 

203 

lil-fl 

AIl 

207 

Totl.  2911 

Toll 

100 

120 

1 

Hopuln- 

tion     S5038 
Value   il.  19«. 

In   .        7 
Genl.l   9 

In    .1   -3 

<.)ul.il-6 
Med.l  — 

■9 

■a 
■1 

10'3 

n-4 
1-1 

2-3 
137 

■s 

-65 

55- 

229 
130 

M.   1«4 
F.    218 

In   . 

Out. 

40 

30 
110 

So 

i-Ii 

§ 

Totl.  3   3 

Toll.' 1-9 

1-8 

22-8 

Ills 

All 

IWi 

Toll.  402 

roll 

19U 

140 

1 

Popula- 
tion 143541 
Value           il. 
Pereons         2 

In   .      10 
Out.        4 
Genl.  1  11 

In    .1   -6 
Out  .1 11 
Mca.|  — 

■8 
■S 

3-0 

S-!l 

il-li 

-63 
'5- 

261 
142 

M.   107 

F.    318 

3nt. 

70 
GO 

50 
CO 

88 

S9 

s 

Totl.  a   I 

Totl. 

1-f 

1-3 

13-2 

13-B 

All 

313 

rotl.3B5 

Toll 

130 

110 

135 

1 

Popula- 
tion    50317 
Valae     7/.  2». 
Persons       HE 

In   ,        4 
Out.        8 
Genl.     11 

In 
Out 
Me,i. 

-3 

'1 

■6 
■0 
-2 

3-9 

1-6 
95 
■4 

-65 

55- 

300 
130 

M.   204 
P.    363 

In   . 

Out. 

40 
100 

30 
80 

90 
141 

Toll.  1 11 

Toll.'a-G 

1-4 

8-8 

llv 

All  1  -l-.l 

rotl.467 

Foil 

140 

110 

482 


l*AUFERI8M  IN  OLD  AQE. 


• 

c 

P<>]  .Illation. 
I{ut<-:it))('  vnliic 

JMT  hi-a«l, 

nn<l  iHTsoim  i)er 

acre. 

/ASTEB— con 

Popula- 
tion  12151 

Value  9/.  17x. 

Tersons      -20 

Poor  Tjiw 

Kxi>fn«litun» 

jwr  lifftil  of 

iMipulatioii. 

td.      s.  (/. 
In  .      4 
Out.  1  0 
Genl.2  0 

l*«'icfiil.i;:«'  iif  popula- 
tion ri^lievcil  at  eaoli  a;»e 
in  tw«»lve  niontlis,  ls«.«i-'j. 

iz.j,    Si       «'».'»- 

Pioii-ntion 

of  Veer's 

I'aniierisui 

to  each  100 

on 
Jan.l.lfiW 

NumluT 

ofoM 

IH'rsonH  to 

10.000 
population 

PaniXTS— AH 
Axes   one  day      , 
cimnt)  to  10,000   y 
{Ktpulation. 

LANC 

• 

IS 

1 

In    . 
Out . 
Med. 

1-3 

'7 '7.' 

•2  2  9  j 

•5;  8-0 

7o 

•4 
12-4 

Ages 
^>5- 

No. 
126 
136 

Sex.  No. 
M.  350 
F.    282 

In   . 
Out. 

Totl 

18S1 

20 

190 

210 

30 

80 

110 

50 
140 

190 

60 
250 

310 

30 
100 

20 
120 

OB 

Toll.  3  4 

Totl. 

1-4J    -7  10  9  12-8 

AU  1  131 

Totl.  632 

140 

Lan- 
aster. 

Popula- 
tion  52024 

Value  5Z.  17«. 

Persons       82 

In   .      7 
Out.       0 
(lenl.l  2 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

•6 

10 

•2 

•8 

r,-8 

4-8 

111 

4-4 
4-4 

8-8 

7-4 
8-3 

15-7 

8-fJ 
8-6 
11 

18-3 

7-4 
35 

109 

2-7 
6-6 

8-3 

2-8 

9-5 

•4 

12-7 

5-8 

8-6 

•8 

2  0 

7-4 

•4 

1 
—65  239 

65—.  100 

1 

M.  208 
F.    244 

In   . 
Out. 

40 
70 

o 

Totl.  2  3 

Totl. 

1-8|  1-4 

9-8 

All    214 

Totl.  452 

Totl 

110 

8j2 
Id 

Popula- 
tion    7347 

Value  \\l,  Cw. 

Persons      '10 

In   .      8 
Out.     11 
Genl.3  0 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

.3 
11 

1-4 

•5 
•7 

1-2 

•7 

11 

•1 

1-7 
101 

1 
—65  156 

O5—  177 

M.  340 
F.    296 

In  . 
Out. 

30 
100 

Totl.  4  7 

Totl. 

118 

1-5 
'17-7 

All 

-65 
65- 

163 

Totl.  636 

Totl 

130 

Ulver- 
stone. 

Popula- 
tion  43821 

Value  IL  12i?. 

Persons      '31 

In   .     11 
Out.  1  7 
Gcnl.2  2 

In    . 

Out . 
Med. 

•7 

2-8 

•1 

156 
124 

M.  242 
F.    271 

In   . 
Out. 

50 
210 

Totl.  4  8 

Totl. 

30 

1-9 

1 

1-7 
•0 

19-2 

All 

146 

Totl.  513 

Totl 

260 

i  i 

p  •  g 

Popula- 
tion  61712 

Value    4/.  9». 

Persons        5 

In   .      7 
Out.  1  1 
Genl.l  8 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

•8 

41 

•3 

20 

23-5 

10 

-65 
65- 

251 
148 

M.     93 
F.    102 

In  . 
Out. 

Totl 

In   . 
Out. 

40 
150 

«  fe 

Totl.  3  4 

Totl. 

6-2 

•1 
1-9 

2-9 

11 
10 

26-5 

All 

237 

Totl.  195 

130 

100 
100 

190 

WES^ 

*d  (MO 

D  RIDING. 
Popula- 
tion    4040 
Value    7/.  7«. 
Persons     -08 

In  .  1  r> 
Out.  1  5 
Genl.2  11 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

3-6 
7-8 

-65 
65- 

192 
136 

M.  431 
F.    411 

70 
110 

Totl.5  10 

Totl. 

20j  21 

11-4 

All 

169 

Totl.  842 

Totl  200 

180 

Settle. 

Popula- 
tion  14071 

Value  82. 15«. 

Persons      09 

In   .      7 
Out.     11 
Genl.l  10 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

•4 

29 

•2 

3-6 

•1 

3-3 

•1 

•7 

1-2 

•2 

2-1 

•3 

1-7 

•1 

21 

1-3 

71 

•3 

-^5 
65 

269 
154 

M.  338 
F.    808 

In   . 
Out. 

40 
110 

30 
100 

Totl.  3  4 

Totl. 

8-7 

All 

237 

Totl.  646 

Totl 

150 

40 
170 

210 

130 

1 

Popula- 
tion  38944 

Value  4Z.  17*. 

Persons     *24 

In   .      5 
Out.  1  4 
Genl.1  7 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

2-4 
15-6 

65- 
-65 

388 
119 

M.  254 
F.   250 

In   . 
Out. 

20 
140 

Totl.  8  4 

Totl. 

3-5 

180 

All 

254 

Totl.  504 

ToU 

160 

Pateley 

Popnla- 
tion     7761 

Valae  6{.  15«. 

Peraons     '10 

In  .    10 
Out.1  11 
Genl.2  2 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

•3 
21 

•3 
1-2 

1-7 
1-50 

-65 
65- 

135 
154 

M.  862 
F.   800 

In  . 
Out. 

40 
160 

80 
170 

Totl.4  11 

Totl. 

2-4 

1-6 

14-7 

16-7 

All 

141 

Totl.  662 

Totl 

200 

300 

APPEXDIX  A. 

483 

s 

jiH; 

Pi^ir  L«» 

tl.pn'^^be^itSaiii* 

ss 

lopolitlni 

r.u[«r.-i.ll 

Srt 

s 

'^Xn:<^. 

1- 

1  hr 

— 

}.„  Tlf.9S 

P-WB 

WRI 

i 

s 

DINa-cont 

Populi- 
lion    160S8 
Value  81.  7i. 
Persons    -23 

«.  ri. 

In   .  1  2 
Out.  211 
QenLa  9 

In 
Out 
Med 

2S 

■a'  (1-4 

Ml  11-3 
-2    — 

7c 

1-0 

ie-4 

ige* 
-65 

No. 
201 
137 

Sei.  Ko. 
M.  346 
P.    386 

In 

Out. 

70     00 
240 1 230 

76 

Totl.fi  10 

Totl 

'■' 

2-<J'17-7 

200 

i,.j„. 

Totl.  732 

Foil 

310   380 

ll 

Popula- 
tiun    120GJ 
ViUic       HI. 
TcrsoiiB    -aO 

In   .     11 
Out.  1  1 
Gen],  3  fi 

Out! 
Mod. 

■7 
2-5 

■7|  4-8 
■7   8-8 
.3j     -« 

18-6 
3-3 

::^ 

242 

i9r> 

M.  353 
F.   362 

Out. 

CO     50 
160 1 140 

76 
iz6 

O 

Toll.  4  C 

Totl. 

3-5 

1-7U-2 

21-3 

.Ul 

223 

Totl.  714 

Totl 

220]  190 

f 

Popula- 
tion  27158 
Value  liMli. 
Persons    -GC 

Out.'  2  3 
Gen  1. 1  10 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■C  1    .4I  3-6 
5-4  |2'5ia-5 

■3  1    'Si     -7 

■n 

IB-O 

-65 
55- 

268 
136 

M.  379 

F.   33fi 

In   . 

Out. 

60 
180 

30 
330 

84 

^S 

TotL4  11 

Totl. 

0-2 

'■'"■■' 

ao-3 

AU  1  214 

Totl.  615 

Totl 

340   -260 

h 

Populn- 

tijn    119H1 
Value  7(.18». 
Persona    -23 

In  .     a 
Out.  1  9 
Oenl.l  8 

In    . 
Out. 
-MbcI. 

■1 
29 

1-5 

5-3 
5-8 

1-4 

14-7 

-65J1C8 
>5-j  121 

M.  362 

F.    307 

In 
3at. 

30'    40 
200    200 

84 

» 

TotL  4  3 

Toll.|  3-tl 

1-9 

11! 

IG-l 

All 

lr,0 

Toll.  729 

Toll 

2S0    240 

si 
1^ 

PopiilB- 
tion    51230 
Va!ue4M8j.. 
Persona     72 

In   .      3 

Out.  1  1 
Oenl.l  1 

In    . 
Out. 
Med 

■2 
21 

■4 
-] 

32 
7-0 

1'3 

12'9 
- 

-65 
'5- 

199 
13G 

U.  214 
F.    233 

Out. 

30 
ICO 

20 
110 

8S 
119 

Totl.  2  5 

Toll 

2-3 

1-3 

10-2 

14-2 

AJl 

177 

Totl.  447 

Totl 

180 

130 

1^^ 

Popula- 
tion  1:9239 
Value  3;.  a., 
Perauns      2 

In   .      8 
Out.       0 
Uenl.l  4 

Out! 
Med. 

■8 
1'6 

•s 

■5 

23-8 
flO 

no 

I35 

-65 
'5— 

329 
■219 

M,  180 
F.   300 

lut. 

10 

120 

30 

100 

83 
113 

Totl.  2  9 

Totl. 

2-4 

1-0 

28-4 

23-5 

All 

32S 

CoU.380 

Totl 

160 

130 

■^1 

Ha 

Popula- 
tion   37585 
Value        il. 
PerBons        1 

In  .     e 
Out.   1  0 
OenLllO 

In    . 
Out. 
Med, 

■1 
2-4 

■5 
1-0 

■1 

7-4 

13 
132 

-65 
'-■5— 

207 
135 

M.  189 

F.    243 

In 

Out. 

10 
130 

30 
100 

124 

Totl.  3  6 

Totl. 

3-5  jl-fl 

lOfl 

14-4 

All 

185 

loll.  432 

Totl 

140 j 130 

4i 

IS 

Popula- 
tion   -22^62 
Value  3;,  7». 
PerBODB       1 

In   .      6 
Out.       S 
aenl.l  0 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

1-9 

•4 
■7 
S 

5-0 
5-0 
■5 

■4 
94 

■8 

^5 

55- 

257 
141 

M.  199 
F.   234 

In  . 
0  t. 

40 
90 

30 
80 

So 
St 

Totl.  3  6 

Totl. 

2-3    1-3 

10-5 

10-6 

All 

217 

Totl.  433 

Totl 

130 

no 

124 

jd 

Popula. 
tion  168399 
Value  il.  3». 
PorsoriB      2 

In   .      8 
Out.     11 
QeaLI  8 

In    . 
Out. 
Med- 

■2 
3-7 
■1 

■4 

1-0 

6-2 
G-7 

2-1 
12-4 

-65 

is— 

225 
134 

M.  178 
F.   233 

In   . 

3ut. 

60 
100 

120 

88 
117 

r 

Totl.  3  3 

ToU. 

3-0 

15 

ia-9 

li-e 

AU 

195 

Totl.  411 

totl 

240 

150 

484 

FAUPERIBU  m  OLD  AOB 

HMpol.Ur  laluo 

CLis:^ 

ziik 

"fOlll 

"loi'w) 

i 

i',:",'«:il'r;;;:!,u 

Afn-»  (one  .lay 

l|2 

i 

• 

■^ 

M,  1    V. 

-W3I 

1 

Dma— conl 

Popultt- 
lion  18J289 
Value  3(.14.. 
Persona       3 

In   .      G 

Onl.   1  4 
Conl.  I   li 

In    ..  -.'2 
Out.  2-8 
Med.,    -1 

■i, 

1'3 

■1 

11-493-0 

-65 

53- 

No. 
13S 
IGO 

9ei.  No. 
M.  IGG 
F.    235 

Ill 
Qut 

40!    30 
1(»']40 

. 

H 

Totl.  3  4 

Totl.j  3-1 

3-0|l3-8 

23-S 

All   1S5 

Totl.  401 

Totl  200  j  170 

l{ 

Ponula- 
lion  IIIBOOG 
Valae31.10-. 
Persona       4 

In   .      5 
Out.   1  2 

in    .1    -9 
Out.,  2-4 
Med.     '2 

■2 

■0 
■3 

3-e 
12-0 

1-4 

20-1 

-5 

-G5  204 
55-  I3fi 

JI.  184 

P.   219 

hi    .     -20     20 
3m..  170  1 110 

Toll,  a  11 

Toll.;  9-H 

12 

1C3 

22-0 

All    177 

Totl.  403 

roll    1!I0    IGO 

1 

Popula- 
tion 202il7G 
Value  4MH«. 
Pereona     3B 

In   .      H 
Out.       ft 
(lenl.  1  7 

In    .'    -5 
Out.'  4-3 
Mi'd.'    '1 

■6 
1-B 
■1 

«-3 
■8 

4-7 

14' 1 
■5 

-65 
55- 

354 
18S 

M.  132 
F.    191 

In   .     40 

Out.   250 

40 
130 

, 

Toll.  9  11 

Totl.  4'0 

2'5|l5-0 

198 

Ail  |3n 

Totl.  323 

Totl  1  200 

170 

Popula- 
tion  70990 
Valne  31.  2i. 
Persons      6 

in   .      7 

Out.   1  0 
(i.nl.  I  4 

In     .1     -4 
Out .!  2-8 
Mfd,     -1 

■•)  i;i-2 

.2|  2-6 

3-7 

27-0 

-65  197 
55-|l38 

M,  121 
F.    Ifi3 

In   . 
Dut. 

210 

170 

,. 

H 

Toll.  3  5 

Toll.  :l'3|l-6'li3-a 

33-1 

All  1 172 

loll.  2S4 

rotraeojsoo 

£ 

Popultt- 
lion   25572 
Value  31.  2*. 
Personn      10 

In    .       9 
Out.   1  1 
Genl.  3  G 

In    .■     i 
Out.  3-1 
Med,     -1 

■rji&o 
i-'i  m-o 

■'.\  2'9 

8-4 

ai-2 
1-0 

-65 

S5- 

2IS 
144 

M.  140 
F.   203 

.„  J  „ 

Out.   2:^0 

40 
140 

y 

Totl.  4  4 

Toll.,  2-C 

2-2 

SB-il  !9S'6 

AIl    318 

Totl.  843 

Totl   -270  1  ISO 

1 

Popula- 
tion Gnm 
Vttluea;.19a. 
Persons      0 

In   .      5 
Out.   1  0 
Gfi.l.  1  5 

In    .     -9 

Out.  2'3 
Med.     -2 

■3 

■S 

■a 

7'7 

13-3 

■7 

3-4 

17'8 
1-2 

-651332 
55^  lfi4 

Kl.  143 

F.   174 

In   .,    20 

Out.  1.10 

30 
120 

fi 

Totl.  2  10 

Totl.  9-7 

I-321'7 

22-4   All  .  202 

roll.  317 

roll'  i.-.o|i60 

1 

Popula- 
tion 2231Bi 
Value        4(. 
Persons     16 

In   .     11 
Out.  1  (i 
(!(>nl.  2  2 

In    .1    '8 
Out. 1  3-5 
Ue.l.   - 

1-4|13-G 
1-3   9-1 
■2J     -S 

17-9 
l-O 

-65 

55- 

41S 
157 

M.  132 

F.    190 

Out.'  l^^O 

60 

180 

s 

Toll.  4  7 

Toll.  4'3 

2-8l[93-6 

24-2 

Aii  [aoi 

rotl,.^23 

Totl  1  250 

23U 

II 

Popula- 
tion 1G259G 
Vftlne3i.l3«. 

In   .      4 
Out.  1  3 
Genl.    11 

In    .1    -3 
Out-!  2-6 
Med.]    -1 

■5   5-4 

■9  14-8 
■1     -7 

a-0 

29-7 

1-0 

65- 

227 
159 
194 

M.  148 
F.    194 
Toll.  342 

in.     « 
Out.  290 

30 
150 

]I 

Pereons      6 

Totl.  2  G 

Totl.j  S'O 

l-.d20-n 

26-7 

All 

Totl 

240 1 170 

1 
1 

Popula. 
Uon   00704 
Valae4J.lS». 
PcrGons      B 

In   .      C 
Out,  1  11 
Genl.l   1 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■3 
30 

-s 

1-3 

■1 

5-2 

iG-y 

P9 

2-3 

30-6 
28 

-65!  174 
55-|  133 

M,  154 
F.    177 

In   . 
Out. 

50     20 
290  240 

1 

Totl.  8  C 

T.,.. 

4-2 

ro 

24-0 

36-6 

All 

162 

Toll.  331 

Totl 

.140 

- 
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,; 

>nJ  lv.rs».M'i«r 

PoorlAw 
Eipo.i.liture 

PuretnUiwofpopul*- 
lir.n  relieved  itearh*^ 
llitwrlvxniuutKlWM. 

■.."f"id 

munt)  tn  10,000 

Aim 

r.- 

^ 

2i 

i-i 

V- 

W.  B 

II 

tDDJG— cont. 

Popula- 

Uo-i   SGIill 
Value  4t.  10«- 
I'eraons          1 

Out!  1  7 
Genl.l  C 

In     . 
Out. 
Med. 

% 
■6 

3 '4 

27-6 

44-2 

Xo. 
200 
154 

3ei.  No. 
M.   160 

F.    188 

In  .'  40 

0ul.|280 

.Sgr 
30 

240 

86 

125 

Toll.  3  « 

Totl, 

40 

2-2 
1-2 

J4'4 

40-S 

All 

183 

Totl.  348 

Totl  320 

270 

II 

Popula- 
tion   U631 
Value  6i.  13j. 
I'ersoQB      -4^ 

In    .      10 
Out.   1  8 
Genl-1  4 

In    , 

Out 
Med. 

2-E 

0-2 
103 

l'(i 
18'!l 

- 

-65 

55- 

101 

122 

M.   184 
F.    191 

In   . 

Oal. 

40 
200 

30 
210 

78 
117 

Toll,  a  10 

ToU. 

2-7 

■3 
■5 
■1 

10-5 

20'5 

All 

133 

ToU.  373 

ToU 

240 

240 

1 

Popula- 

lioD   9SC40 
Value   31.  'Ji. 

PerHona          3 

In   .      10 

Unt.  1  e 
Genl.l  10 

Out 
Med 

■2 

1-^ 

5-8 

lU-0 

-7 

2'7 
3M 
1-3 

55— 

111 

130 

M.   137 
F.    148 

[n   . 
Qui 

60 

250 

40 
160 

S6 
87 

ToU.  4  2 

ToU. 

1-7    -9 

23-5 

35-1 

All 

118 

ToU. '265 

Totl 

300 

200 

«9 

li 

lion    58797 
Valu«    41.  5>. 
Persons      "03 

In   .       9 
Out.  1  0 

Oenl.l  9 

In 

Out 
Med 

■4'    -6 
8-0.  1-^ 

51 

8-5 
■6 

20 
17'7 
1-5 

-65 
15- 

im 

129 

M.   177 

F.    203 

In 

Out. 

40 
200 

30 
150 

78 
"3 

Toll.  4  0 

Totl 

34'  20 

14-2 

21'2 

AU 

173 

roU.380 

rou 

240 

180 

laS 

II 

Popu  la- 
lion  137005 
Value    SI.  2s. 
Persons         G 

In   .      8 

Out       6 
Genl.l  fl 

In 

Out 
Med. 

ii 

8'S 
4-2 

1-4 

31 

104 
21 

-6S 
'.5- 

399 
170 

M.   141 

F-    193 

In 
3ut. 

40 
120 

30 
60 

90 

129 

Totl.  2  7 

ToU. 

2-4 

1-8 

14-1 

i5-e 

All 

254 

ToU. 334 

Totl 

160 

110 

1 

Popula- 
tion 204C77 
Value  3i.l3<, 
Poraona      19 

In   .  1  3 
Out.   1  0 
GeuLS  7 

In 

Out 
Med 

■9 

8-1 
■7 

8-3 
6-2 

19-3 
161 

10-5 

8'3 
24-2 
0-5 

-65 
55- 

308 
230 

M.    124 

F.    157 

In 

Out. 

70 
320 

60 
140 

gi 

ToU.  510 

Totl 

4-7 

*5-9 

420 

All 

324 

roll.  281 

Totl 

390 

200 

|l 

Popula- 
tion  91584 
Value  4;.  14.. 
Persons         U 

In   .      U 
Out.   1  B 
Oenl.l  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
3-6 

■1 

1-1 
1-7 
■3 

I0'8 

23'3 

■7 

1'7 
2U3 
1-2 

-6S 
55- 

221 
181 

M.   148 
F.    171 

Out. 

210 

40 

190 

78 

Totl.  3  e 

Toti 

4-2 

30 

33'B 

32-2 

AU 

210 

foil.  319 

Totl  240 

230 

Popula- 
tion  C3481 
Value    G(.  (i<. 
Persons      -50 

In  .      6 
Out.  110 
Genl,  1  8 

In 

Out 
Mod 

■4 

2-7 

- 

■G 
11 

e-9 

147 

2-7 
24-7 

-6S 

^3— 

154 
137 

M.   218 
F.    259 

[n   .    70 

Ont,,  190 

30 
310 

78 
iiS 

Totl.  4  0 

Totl.;3-y-7 

21-G 

27-4 

All 

148 

roH.477 

roll '  2C0 

240 

i 

ropala- 
tion    14897 

Value  6(.  11.. 

Persons      '21 

In   .      10 
Out.  3  6 
Ocnll  e 

In 
Out 
Med 

■i-    -7 
3-4  1-b 

42 

15-6 

2-4 

24-3 

-65 

->s- 

227 

12fi 

M.   439 
F.    45G 

In 

3at. 

GO 
290 

40 
250 

76 

e 

Toll.  5  il 

ToU 

2-8  2-3 

I9'B 

367 

AU 

im 

roii.wes 

Totl!  350 

290 

48,;                                                    PAUPERISil  IX  OLD  AGE. 

1   ^s^:;i. 

r....f  Ijw 

l,,;.L'.aTL-l!. 

u'l"i:':^:i\ 

.-,  !■ 

■v- 

riB.i.''iw2 
igcs  No. 
-65  153 
55-  12fi 

Xnmlw 

FiTip-n-All 

.<. 

P       iil..fw-.i..M" 

1^1^ 

Of- 

W.BI 

Disa.— cont 

Popals- 

Valne    51.3.. 

Pcrs..!!-!      -STi 

In  .  1  1 
Out.  3  0 
G-iU.2  1 

Oul. 

M.-.I. 

■dl-O 

>-l  1-3 
1-H  ■2-3 

K-»  5-i; 
i3ii  aai; 

iei.  Xo. 
U.   205 
F.    2-53 

iSS. iSgt 

In  .   SO    eo 

Dm.  2fi0   210 

8: 

Totl.  3  9 

Toll. 

22.4  2».2 

All     143 

rotl.457 

Totl  340 '  370 

i 

Topula- 

tion   lo2«3 
Value  81.  lOi. 
Pprsons      -27 

In   .   1  2 

iiui.  a  I 

Genl.  3  0 

U£U. 

■4     -7     o-O 
2-2  I-;  12-2 
-3 

2U  2-3  1*1 

-2    -6    C-fi 

14  12|].V1 

2-2 

-65  20fi 
■S-  132 

M.   353 

F.    406 

to   .     70 1    M 
Out  380   1!K) 

76 
12S 

Totl,  3  a 

Toll 

10-7 

30 

12-G 

.4.11 

-65 
'5— 

1C« 

rol!.7.'.9 

roll  350 

240 

il 

PopuJa. 

lion    23377 
Vttlua         Of. 
Person!"     -ar, 

In   .      10 

0.it.    1   1 
(i.  nl.  1  7 

In    . 
Out. 
lied. 

107 
143 

JI,   238 
F.    254 

In   .1    50 
)uL  150 

40 
120 

73 
115 

Totl.  3  C 

Totl- 

I4-G 

All    112 

rotl.513 

Totl   200 

ItiO 

SABI 

i 

BtDinra. 

tion   81513 
Tftlue  41.  la.. 
PiTBons     -flu 

In   .   I  3 

Out.   1  0 
(ienl.  1  11 

In 
Out. 

Mcil. 

1-0  l'.^ 
1-7  20 

3«  4-3 

10-3   4-e 
lO-M  13-4 
2a    1-4 

-65 

55— 

MS 

mi 

M.   213 

F.    283 

[n   .1    90 
Out.  140 

90 

120 

9° 
119 

>• 

Toil.  4  0 

Totl 

23-3  !!I4 

All 

308 

roll.  496 

[■oil  230 

210 

H 

'''=: 

Popula- 

lion    1457'J 
Ydnt    81.  H). 
Persona        1.1 

In   .       !) 
Oiit.  3  10 
Genl.  2  1 

In    .1  -5.  '3'  3-.i    1-4 
Oul.  2-01  '4  20-3,4(i-y 

"-■-1-1- El 

-63 

134 
lOH 

M.   404 
F.    340 

[n    .1    50 
Out.,  300 

330 

64 

Totl,  0  8 

Totl. 

2-5    -7  23-M 

i~'.l 

All     113 

roll.750 

Poll  350 

380 

1 

Popula- 

tioQ    I2S21 
Value    91.8.. 
Ppreons      -17 

In   .   1  0 

Out.    3  3 
(ie.il.  2  5 

In 
Ovil 
Med. 

■6    -8    r.-4 
2-2  1-0  13- 1 

10 

-65 
55- 

192 
121 

M.   403 
F.    399 

[n 

Out. 

30 
270 

50 
280 

6* 

M 

Toll.  G  7 

Totl 

3-8  3-4  21'.0|2a'0 

All 

1.^.1 

roti.8oa 

roll  320 

■iM 

1 

Pcpultt- 

tion   24007 
Value  6i.  13.. 
Pprsons     -30 

In   ,      10 
Out.  2  10 
Genl.  a  a 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5  -s.Ksq:^ 

4-4  1-7  13-3  2a'4 

-■■3;     -3|- 

-^5 
>5~ 

190 
122 

M.   293 
F.    344 

[n 
Out. 

60 
250 

40 

ano 

76 

a 

Totl.  Ell 

Totl. 

4-9'2-7]90-]J23-6 

All 

IG4 

rotl.GST 

Toll 

310 

330 

n 

Popula- 
tion 135742 
Vflloe  31.  12.. 
PerHons        4 

Out.  1  10 
Geul.  1  7 

In 
Oul 
Me,i 

■»'■  -el  VS   3-0 
41  1-0:171  28-5 

-65 
'5— 

294 
130 

M.   I08 

F.    238 

[n 
Out. 

CO 
260 

40 
220 

3S 

Totl.  4  1 

Toll. 

i-a  2-7 

20-0  '31-5 

All 

l'J4 

rotl.38li 

Toll 

310 

aeo 

li 

Popula- 
tion  77047 
Value   41.4*. 
Persons      70 

In   .   1  4 

Out.   I  fl 
Oenl.l  !l 

In 
Out 

ma 

1-2 'l-T 

in  2'e 

•ij.i 

20-9 

ll'li 

■G 

74 

20-0 
■4 

-65 
>5- 

247 

150 

M.   172 
F.    331 

[u 

Out. 

80 
170 

70 

220 

"9 

Totl.  110 

Totl. 

"1" 

33'1 

33-8 

Ali 

217 

Totl.  403 

Totl 

250'a90 
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,. 

PnorLaw 
Bipcnilltiirp 
IHT  !ip.4d  nf 

..^^'^'ii^zii^^;"^ 

PropnrUon 

Nnmber 
wrsom  U 
lopn'iMiur 

„ 

.v-« 

p 

|s 

2     «.  1   F. 

IiD.uaai 

I«pulitlon. 

vv 

OlNa-cont. 

Popula- 
tion    8430 
Value  (11.  12.. 
Persoiig      '13 

i.d. 
In   .     11 

Out.  2  0 
Oenl.2  3 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■3 
2-3 

i-ijia-i 

-|     -2 

= 

No. 
164 

139 

iej.  No. 
M.  442 
F.   403 

In   . 

Out. 

1881 
70 
100 

891 
40 
230 

3. 

"9 

& 

TotI,  5  2 

Totl, 

2-7 

1-3 

21-0 

201 

All 

146 

rotl,845 

Totl 

170 

270 

i| 

Populft- 

tion      9301 
Vttluo         ei. 
Pfraona     -H 

In   .     10 
Out.  a  6 
Geol.a  U 

In    . 
Out . 
Med. 

■7 
2-0 

■5 

7-5 
9-G 

25-9 
2G-6 

-65 
65- 

232 
107 

M.  333 

In   . 
Out. 

UO 
270 

60 
240 

58 

Toll.  5  10 

Totl 

3-7 

1-3 

17-1 

All 

120 

Totl.  601 

roti 

330 

390 

i 

Popula- 
tion  18B43 
Value    7i.  4.. 
PerBonB      -17 

In   .       8 
Out.  3  3 
Oenl.a  1 

jTut 

Med 

■5 
3-6 

■5 
19 

■a 

4'B 
212 

1-4 

35'(i 

-65 
5s_ 

17fi 
141 

M.  331 

F.   365 

In  . 

Out. 

30 
290 

40 
340 

76 
ilg 

p 

Totl-  fi  6 

Totl 

4-1 

3-6 

30-0 

170 

All 

159 

roll.C9C 

Totl 

320 

380 

■|§ 

Popula- 

hon     1C837 
Value  71.  1«. 
Persona      -25 

In   .      6 
Out.  2  0 
Genl.  1 10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3 
2-6 

■4 
1-4 

3-6 
I5-I 

1-7 
27-6 

■a 

i5- 

198 

M.  331 

K.    363 

Out. 

40 
310 

20 
350 

84 

Totl.  a  0 

Tatl 

9-9 

1-9 

19-3 

29-6 

All 

ir,3 

Totl.  694 

Totl 

350 

270 

"H  BIDINa. 

Popula- 

tlon    4G049 
Value    01.  1.. 
Persung     -52 

In    .     10 

Oui   3  C 
Gral.110 

In 
Out 
Med. 

■5 
6-fi 

■7 
2-4 

11-a 

18-2 

3-7 
301 

-65 
^5— 

372 
132 

M.  208 
F.   369 

In   . 
Out. 

50 
360 

60 

270 

90 

i'5 

Totl.  0  2 

Totl. 

li-1 

31 

394 

d2-8 

All 

200 

roU.637 

Toll 

310 

320 

i 

Popula- 
tion  21GG2 
Value    7t.  8«. 
Persons      -19 

In   .      9 
Out.  Ill 
Oenl.2  3 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■4 
2-3 

-4 
11 

4-7 

15-0 

■6 

1-2 

36-7 

-3 

-65 
55- 

183 
141 

M.  340 

F.   347 

In   . 
Out. 

50 

200 

30 

310 

76 
u8 

Totl.  -l  II 

Tot! 

2-B 

JO-3 

27-3 

All 

IGl 

Foil.  687 

Toll 

2.W 

340 

Popula- 
tion    8847 
Value  101-  4«. 
Persons      -14 

In   .     11 

Out.  1  11 
Ucnl-i  n 

In 
Out 
Med 

-C 
2-8 
■1 

4-5 

11-2 

■5 

1-7 

19-4 

■5 

-65 
55- 

150 
128 

U.  419 

F.   423 

In   . 

Out, 

60 
240 

60 
230 

58 
iiS 

Toll.  6  9 

Toll 

3-5 

19 

ie-2 

ai-6 

All 

144 

Totl.  842 

Totl 

300 

380 

i 

Popula- 
tion  12188 
Vftlue  101.  H.. 
Persons      -19 

la   .  1  G 
Out.  1  10 
Genl.2  11 

Out 
Med 

■7 
9-7 

1-4 

5-0 
9-2 
■3 

1-7 

n-s 

■3 

-t'5 
55- 

140 

M.  358 
F.    367 

In 

Out 

60 
200 

50 
180 

64 
iiB 

^ 

Totl.  6  3 

Totl 

3-5 

2-2 

14-5 

lC-8 

All 

1C9 

rt.tl.7IS 

Totl 

200 

2:10 

Popula- 
tion   10719 
Value    01.9.- 
Persons      -O!! 

In   .     10 
Out.  3  I 
Genl.2  5 

In 

Out 
Med 

■5 
2-8 

■5 

1-6 

2-3 

12-1 

■8 
2S-G 

-e5Jl42 
55-|ll4 

M.  aofi 

F.    357 

Qut 

40 
270 

40 

310 

58 
116 

Toll.  C  4 

Totl 

3-3 

2-1 

■'■' 

29-4 

All  1 128 

Totl.  752 

Tot 

310 

350 

T17 

PAVPESISil  m  OLD  AOE. 


,: 

l..,,ulitl..n. 

tiuimlicredstcHhaiK 
intwelvi-mtihUu,  lfi91-i 

■SCT 

Xmiiber 

P.U 

T~ 

z 

air' 

oouliltt 

■^ 

-■ 

F. 

tin.) 

ISOS, 

JlKa-cont. 

Popula- 
tion  10174 
Yalufl       10?. 
rpraona      -11 

In   .      11 
(lul.  1  7 
Geul.2  0 

Out! 
Med. 

2-1     ■! 

lo-it 

7. 

■0 
17  2 

■9 

ige. 
-65 
55- 

... 

21G 
155 

iex-  So. 
M.   353 
F.    320 

In   . 

3at. 

40 

180 

.89. 

40 
150 

5S 

11! 

Totl.  i  )1 

ToU. 

2-7  1-7 

13-« 

10-0 

411 

189 

roll.B79 

Totl 

220 

190 

1 

Popula- 
tion  24402 
Value  42.  lot. 
Persons      30 

In   .  1  3 
Out.  a  8 

Genl.2  3 

In    . 

Out. 
Med. 

.7I    .7 
3'6  1-S 

r.i 

15-» 

2-4 

39-1 

-65 

■5- 

17G 
120 

M.   3J4 

F.    375 

In   . 
Dal. 

SO 
370 

70 
300 

E: 

Totl.  0  1 

ToU. 

4-3  27 

330 

31-5 

All 

154 

rotl.GMl) 

Toll 

320 

370 

il 

PopuU- 

tion   39'J86 
Value   11.  8.. 
Persons      -48 

In   .      (> 

Out.   2  2 
Genl.l   6 

In    . 
Out. 
M<d. 

■4-5 
3'8  2-7 

6-7 
191 

24-3 

-65 

201 
161 

M.   210 
F.    927 

Out. 

30 
200 

20 
240 

7S 

a 

Totl.  1  2 

Totl. 

4-2  3-2 

24-8 

2C-0 

All 

181 

roti.437 

Totl 

330 

260 

Popula- 
tion 121214 
Valne  3(.  15.. 
Person s        5 

In   .  1  1 

Hut,   1  6 
Gtnl.2  1 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

la  10 

6-3  20 
■1    -2 

23-1 

18-5 

■9 

15-5 
31-9 
1-7 

-65 

171 

M.   108 
F.    IIG 

In   . 

Out. 

230 

40 
190 

86 
87 

Totl.  4  8 

Totl. 

G-7,4-1 

43-6 

19-1 

All 

348 

roll.224 

Totl 

380 

230 

"7 

1 

I'opula- 

tion    11110 
Value  11. 175. 
Persons      -14 

In   .     10 
Out.  3  4 
GeiLl.3  5 

Out 
Med 

-4    -5 
2-7  I'S 
■1,— 

3-0 
14-1 

■u 

■8 

34'7 

■8 

-65 
^5- 

130 
112 

M.    362 

In    . 

Dut 

50 

200 

40 
310 

63 
116 

Toll,  C  7 

Totl 

3-2  2-0 

■S    '8 

a-4  1-2 

17-7 

2S-3 

A.II 

133 

rotl.750 

Totl 

310 

350 

li 

Popula- 
tion   11272 
Value  10;.1«<. 
Persons      -17 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  2  I 
Gfnl.3  0 

In 

Out. 

3-4 
10-2 

M 
17-5 

-65 
Si- 

ICl 
135 

M.   353 
F.    370 

Out 

70 
220 

50 
200 

76 

117 

K-^ 

Totl.  U  1 

Tutl 

3-2 
I'J 

22 

2-0 

13-0 

18-C 

All 

151 

Totl  .729 

Totl 

390 

250 

a 

Popula- 
tion     6228 
Value    81.  3». 
Persons       15 

In   .      8 
Out.  2  7 
Genl.2  h 

In 
Out 
Med 

■4 

1-3 

4'4 

12'2 

■2 

I'O 
201 

-65 

>5- 

301 
128 

M.   410 
F.    418 

Out 

SO 

240 

20 
280 

64 

lie 

rt 

Totl.  5  8 

Totl 

1-8 

IC'8 

211 

All 

152 

rotL828 

Totl 

290 

260 

1 

Value  11.  11(. 
Persona      -10 

In   .      1) 

Out.  1  t) 
Genl.3  3 

In 
Out 
Med 

■2 
1-4 

10 

2i) 
7-8 

■8 
14-5 

-05 

>5- 

13S 
124 

M.    44G 
F.    491 

In 
Out 

40 

230 

40 

180 

38 

"7 

Toll.  5  0 

Totl 

1-G 

to 

10-7 

15-3 

All 

128 

rotl.937 

roll 

270 

220 

^1 

Popula- 
tion    4736 
Value  10(.19.. 

In   .  1  5 
Out.   1  8 
Oenl.111 

In 
Out 
Med 

■7 
2-J 

■8 
■8 
■J 

4-4 

60 

1-9 
10-7 

-65 
^5- 

16fi 
118 

M.   457 
F.    412 

Out, 

30 
210 

70 
170 

58 
iij 

Persons      06 

Totl.  5  0 

Toll. 

«;i.7 

9-4 

12-6 

All 

147 

rotl.869 

Totl 

340 

240 

Al-PENDIX  A. 


1 

r.iniLiti.iii, 

r.H.r  Uw 
l!<l--n.l(tar. 
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S Ut 

I^uiier«— All 
AB6.(onB.!.y 
D.uiit)  b>  lO.UUO 

|« 

N.  BI 

ttlNO— cont. 

lion     3317 
Value  SI.  15.. 
Persona      "04 

..  ff. 

lu    .  1  2 
Out.   2  4 
Uenl.2  5 

■„  j'-'.i 

Out.  1-5 
Med.]  - 

■6    I'O 

1-3'  80 

1- 

14'0 

4b« 
--05 
S5- 

103 

Se».  No 
M.  311 

F.    4«4 

In  .    00 

Out.  330 

1891 
70 
170 

58 

"5 

Toll.  5  11 

Toll 

1-6  2'1    U'O 

IG-(1 

All 

110 

rotl.775 

Toll 

390 

240 

Pouula- 

tion   12C31 
Value  7J.  13*. 

I'CfEOQS         '16 

In   .     10 
Out.  a  2 
Genl.2  4 

In 

■4I  .al  4-9 

o-3,2-4'12-li 

■1-1     -3 

1-G 

ao-3 

-65 
55- 

233 
145 

SI.  349 
F.    364 

In 

Out. 

40 
260 

40 

250 

76 
116 

Toll.  S  4 

Toll 

5ti|a-2i7-a 

9iij 

All 

202 

Toll.  713 

Coll 

300 

230 

DUEJ 

^1 

iAM. 

PopulB- 

tion   49312 
Value  u;.  17«. 
Persons      -IB 

In    .     lU 
Out.  1 10 
Genl.110 

In 
Out 
Med 

■0    -7'  fi-7 
4-4  2-l|ll-;i 

2'9 
23-0 

-65 
1,5- 

220 
120 

M.   193 
F.    2311 

la 

Out. 

30 
210 

40 
210 

88 

Toll.  4  U 

Toll 

5'3'2-9Jl8-C 

25'y 

All 

1[(1 

rotl.432 

Cotl 

240 

250 

1'^ 

Uon    81254 
Value    of.  9.. 
PersouB       yo 

In   .     10 
Out.   1  5 
Genl.lll 

In    .1    -i'    -91  7-2 
Out. '3-4  l-fll5-7 

Meii.— 1    -2      -7 

17 

23'8 
■6 

~C5 
>5- 

205 
138 

M.  153 

F.    172 

[n 

Out, 

40 
240 

40 
IfiO 

.:' 

Toll.  4  2 

TutI 

3-8'  2-6[23-G 

261 

All 

1S7 

Toil.  325 

ToU 

280 

200 

"3 

|l 

tioQ   (>(1G38 
Value  31.  lit. 
Persons        3 

In   .  1  2 
Out.     11 
Geul.l  10 

In 
Out 
Med 

■y 

2'8 
•i 

16'8 

4-a 

2-1 

0-0 
17'0 
2-0 

-65 
^5- 

271 
140 

M,  139 
F.    153 

In 
Out. 

30 
150 

GO 
110 

S6 
114 

Toll.  3  11 

Toll 

41 

3-4 

'=" 

350 

All 

240 

roll  2U2 

r^ti 

180 

170 

II 

Popula- 
tion  BS308 
Value    41.  1., 
Persons         1 

In   .      C 
Out,  I  8 
Uonl.l  6 

Out!  3'a  l'Hltl-0 

30 

27-1 

-6s 

^5- 

124 
149 

M.  109 
F.    1(16 

[n 

Out 

40 

2G0 

SO 
200 

86 

Toll.  3  8 

Totl.^3-;i  2-o'*2-5 

30-1 

All 

IM3 

roll.  335 

Toti 

300 

230 

1 

Popula- 
tion  20!IG3 
Value    7(.  3.. 
Pcreons      -la 

In   .  1  1 

Out,  2  7 
Geni.3  1 

In    .]   -S,    ■!)■  S-7 
Out.  S-.'i,  1'4,1M 
Med.|  -  1  -    - 

1-9 
20-0 

-65 

5s- 

138 
138 

M.  398 
F.    316 

In 
Out. 

80 
260 

50 
2G0 

&B 

Toll.  S  9 

Toll 

4-0  2-3'lli-8 

21-9 

All 

138 

Foil  H14 

roll;  340 

310 

li 

Popula- 
tion   1C087 
Value  41.  14». 
PetBona      -Ifi 

In   .      li 
Out,  2  10 
GcnLa  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3    -5:  4-1 
3-7, 1-a  15-8 

■8 
23-C 

-65 

151 
134 

&I.  222 
F.    24(1 

In 
Jul. 

50 
340 

40 

230 

68 

Toll.  5  4 

Toll 

4-0  2-4 

19-9 

24-4 

All 

147 

rotl.468 

Toll 

330 

270 

4 

Popula- 
tion   654M 
Value    3i.  7(. 
Persoag      -08 

In   .      5 
(Jut.   1   1 
Genl.l  1 

Med 

■4 
2-5 

■5 
1-1 

7'y 
7a 

3-5 

18-7 

-65 

109 
147 

M,   164 

F.    144 

Uut. 

30 
140 

30 
140 

86 
"3 

ToU.  2  7 

Toll. 

2-9 

l'C15-8 

22-2 

All 

10. 

rotl.BOfi 

ToU 

170 

170 

iW 

tAUl-EHISX  IX  OLD  AQE. 

1 

[■,.|,u1ali,>ii, 

tji'l-nJIluT. 

|-.l,UlaU..„. 

^^i.r-v. 

PrrpporUoi 

unrli  100 
laD.l"im 

lU.IWO 

niiiKR-AJi 

all 

SUIU 

1 

lAU-contd. 

ropuiii- 

tioQ  C9592 
ValuD    41.  3f. 
PcFBona        1 

1.  rf. 
In   .       7 
Uul.   1  5 
Utiil.l  4 

Out.2-C  l-O  12'0  27-0 

M«d.  -     -1    —     — 

55- 

No. 
1G9 
139 

Sex.  No. 
M.   182 
F.    188 

In    . 

Out. 

1881 
30 
200 

.891 
30 
170 

86 

Toll.  3  4 

Tutl. 

1-0  l-o 

-4  ^ 
I'l  1-8 

S-.i  2'4 

la-a  29-7 

All 

158 

roll.370 

i'oti 

330 

200 

1^ 

I'opula- 

tion   15B2B 
Value  31.  IDi. 
Persons         I 

In    .        7 
Out.   1  3 
Ot.-n!.l  3 

Out 
Mod. 

9-2   3-r. 

14-7  24-(i 

-65 

180 
130 

M.   163 

F.  \m 

In   . 

3ut, 

20 
230 

30 
190 

86 
113 

i 

Toll.  3  1 

Tutl. 

23  9!a8-3 

All 

105 

rotl.32H 

Toll 

250 

220 

M 

Populfl- 

tion   37921 
ValUE  31.  12i. 
Perwina        3 

In    .        8 
Out.    1  4 
Gcnl.  1  11 

Oul!l'll    -9 
5M.  —    -1 

6-2,  2-1 
7.3a7-G 
■6    2-7 

-65 
55- 

151 
149 

M.   177 

F.    187 

Out. 

40 
310 

30 
150 

86 

Toll.  3  11 

Totl.MI  1-5  14-0 

»" 

All 

13'J 

rotl.304 

roll 

350 

160 

6i 

lioii  norm 

Value    ■!(.  1.. 
Poreona        1 

In   .       (1 
Out.   1  3 
Gwil.    11 

In    .'  -3 
(Jiil.a'O 
Mo(L^  — 

■5 

1-0 

34 
80 

2-. 

-65 
55- 

104 

121 

M.   174 
F.    179 

In   . 

aut. 

20 

170 

100 

86 

Toll,  a  8 

Toti.'a-a 

1-5 

11-4 

245 

All 

ISO 

roti.35a 

roll 

190 

leo 

ll 

Populn- 

liott  1587!)3 
Value  31.  14.. 
Persona      14 

In   .       B 
Out.       7 
Uinl.  2  3 

UutJl'li 
Med.|  -a 

1-0 

■8 
-J 

9-1 
5U 

2-r, 

5-7 
17-1 

-65 
35- 

300 
188 

M.    153 

F.    1Q3 

In 
Out. 

GO 
130 

40 
110 

86 
113 

" 

Tutl.  3  5 

Totl.  2'4 

i-1 

17-0 

26-4 

All 

2«7 

rotl.34C 

Totl 

190 

150 

II 

Popul  - 

tioii  141508 
V»luc  91.  12i. 
Pcriioas        i) 

111   .       8 
Out.   1  2 
Genl.  1  7 

III 
Out 

■y 

3'3 
4-3 

1-4 
Ml 

-i 

111 

80 

51 

25  5 
■7 

-65 

^5— 

213 
132 

U.   IIG 

F,    137 

In   . 
OuL 

so 

310 

.0 

soo 

86 

TdH.  3  5 

Totl 

1-2 

34-0 

31-3 

All 

192 

rc.ll.253 

Totl 

270 

240 

u 

Popiilii- 

tion  131349 
Value    31.  5i. 
Pciaona        S 

In   .       9 
Out.    1  4 
Gciil.  2  8 

In    .1  .8 

(lut.ia.* 

MeJ.l- 

■y;  e-.=i 

1-5  lO-fi 

-11    -7 

0-3 
235 
1-1 

-65 

55— 

210 
134 

M.   141 
F.    174 

In    . 

Out. 

SO 
230 

40 
100 

36 

Toll.  4  11 

Tutl 

(■2 

—, 
3-8 
-1 

i-s!l9-H 

30-9 

All 

1811 

rotl.315 

Totl 

280 

230 

KOS. 

Ill 

IHUHB, 

Popula- 
tion I0U817 
Value  41. 10«. 
Pereons      2H 

In   .       7 

Out.      lU 
Uenl.  3  U 

In 

nut 

I'O 

9-2 

4-(; 

7'2 
ll'l 

■c 

-0.i 
55- 

332 
lOfl 

U.    130 
F.    180 

In   . 
Uul. 

GO 
130 

40 
120 

91 
109 

Toll.  3  5 

Tull 

3-8 

3-3 

U-G 

18-9 

All 

215 

rotl.310 

Toll 

190 

160 

11 

Popula- 
tion 13318D 
Value  31. 1&. 
Feraona        3 

In   .     10 
Out.   1  3 
Gcnl.2  1 

Out 

■Rj  7-4 

4-1 

17-3 
■6 

-6j 

is- 

190 
143 

M.   162 
F.    196 

Out. 

SO 
220 

40 
170 

S6 
log 

Totl.  4  1 

Totl 

s., 

Ml  14-8 

31-9 

All 

171 

roii-35e 

rati 

270 

310 

AFFESDIX  A. 

491 

2 

D 

FKpiilstfDn. 

Poor  Law 
ix..rii<->.l  of 

Pen 
JntT 

'lb 

\ 
1-1 

f 

At,. 

115- 

Proportloi 

niuiwritii 
0  eocli  IW 

wpiUitioi, 

(jgunt)  to  10,000 

^ 

H. 

r. 

NOR^ 

II 

HUM— cont. 

Popula- 
tion  24310 
Value    71.  3,. 
rersoQB      -37 

l.d. 
In   .      G 
Out.       "J 
Genl.l  9 

In    . 
Out. 
Med. 

■3 

■B 

2-0 
3-6 

?5 

11-4 

4gea 
-65 
35- 

No. 
196 
110 

Sei.  No. 
M.  202 
F.    229 

In    . 

3ul 

)S8. 
30 
200 

1891 
20 
100 

78 
79 

Toll.  3  0 

Totl. 

5-5 

13-1 

All 

120 

roll.  431 

Totl 

320 

120 

,ro 

1 

I'opulii- 

lion   3294C 
Value  11.  Ifij. 
Peiaons       16 

In   .  1  3 
Out.  2  4 
OeniaiO 

Out! 
Med. 

■7 
3-8 

■71  5-5 
1-612'4 

S'O 
23-1 

-65 
>5- 

179 
196 

M.  274 

F.    994 

In  . 
Out. 

CO 
370 

GO 
970 

64 
108 

a 

Totl.  C  5 

Totl. 

4-5 

2-3 
I-C 

I7'9 

25-1 

All 

1S8 

Totl.  568 

Toll 

430 

330 

«-2 

Popula- 

lioa     7746 
ValuB    91.31. 
Porwna      -08 

In   .      6 
Oat.   110 
Genl.l  e 

o"t' 

Med 

•6 
3-0 

3-5 

4-9 
3-4 

12 

I37 

-61 

05- 

159 
1G3 

M.  204 
F.    251 

la   . 

Out. 

SO 
210 

30 
190 

58 

Toll.  3  10 

Toll 

B-3 

I3'9 

All  1 160 

roll.  510 

Totl 

240 

320 

Popula- 
tion     3442 
Value  HI.  8*. 
Ppriions      O'J 

In    .      10 
Oal.  3  4 
Uenl.3  1 

Out 
UeJ 

■5 
2-5 

■t-5 

I'O 
167 

-65I 150 
55— j  111 

M.  399 
F,    408 

Out. 

CO 
340 

60 
900 

53 
io5 

Totl.  7  3 

Toll 

30 

2-ll|  9-5 

17-7 

3-7 
21'5 

II 

-65 
55- 

130 

rotl.R07 

Totl 

400 

310 

Pop  111  a- 

tioD    425:11 
Value    S(.  S., 
Person  B      -44 

In   .      5 
Out.  1  5 
Genl.l  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

■3 
1-3 

■4 
■6 

50 
8-(i 

139 
127 

M.  laa 

F.    319 

Out. 

so 

280 

30 
170 

78 
108 

Totl.  a  2 

Totl 

2-2 

I'O 

13-G 

25'2 

All    138 

roll.417 

Totl 

310 

300 

i 

Popula- 
tion aim 
Value    6J.  2). 
Paraora      ^aa 

In   .      9 

Out.  2  3 
Genl.3  0 

In 
Out 
Med 

■6 
3-3 

3-9 

■7 
1-3 

6-4 
9-7 

2.1 
23-6 

-65 
55- 

129 
121 

M.  267 
F.    337 

[n 

Out. 

50 
230 

60 
270 

72 
108 

Toll.  U  0 

Toll 

3-0 

IG'l 

24-7 

AU    196 

rotl.GOi 

roll 

280 

330 

1 

Popula- 
tion     SI43 
Value  101.  3<. 
Persong      -13 

In    .       8 
Out.  1  2 
Genl-2  8 

In 
Out 
Med 

1'9 
90 

1-3 

S-3 
40 

4.4 
B'O 

-65  137 

55-I  na 

M,  300 
F.    410 

In 

Out. 
Totl 

30 
210 

60 
150 

7* 
73 

Totl.  4  7 

Tot! 

9-3 

134 

AU  1  149 

Totl.  710 

240 

200 

no 

u 

Popula- 
tion  19745 
Value  Gl.  lit. 

In   .  1  4 
Out.   1  11 
Geni.a  7 

In 

Out 
Med 

41 

14 

I'b 
■3 

G'2 
711 
■4 

4-2 

17-5 
3 

-65'  911 
■5-1 139 

M.  275 

P.   377 

In 

Out 

60 
280 

70 
230 

8l 
109 

Totl.  5  10 

Totl 

3'3 

14-2 

290 

All  1 180 

roll.  652 

Totl 

340 

990 

Q 

Popula- 
tion  1015U 
Value  IK.  7<. 
Persona      -07 

In   .      7 
Out.   I  11 
Geni.a  11 

In 
Out 
Itfed 

■s 

1-3 

M 

30 
9-3 

11 
33-3 

-65  170 

55-113 

M,   300 

F.    356 

In 

Out 

40 
300 

30 
210 

58 
109 

Totl.  G  5 

ToH 

2-4 

9-2 

12-3 

24'4 

All  '  143 

rotl.656 

1-oH 

.140 

940 

492 

PAUPERISM  JN  OLD  AQE. 

j 

Hat.r.l.i.  ulB- 

|»IMlbl[nn. 

i'n"r"'h^^".V™hV 

'  "fgW 

^ 

^ 

«.|p. 

j3 

Popula- 

tiou        0083 
Value  121. 14*. 
Persons       '04 

>.   d 

In   .       5 

riut.  1  5 

Genl.  2   U 

Out 
Meii 

'-'J 

-4 

71 

17  1 

k^  Xo, 
-65  159 

55—!  133 

Sex.  No 
M.  352 
F.    339 

,iS8i 
In        30 
[)ul.|190 

tSg. 
20 
150 

Toti.  i   4 

Toll 

7 

122 

186 

AU  ;  145 

Toll.  691 

Toll 

920 

170 

onlc 

Pcpula. 

lion       3384 
Value     4i.  4.. 
rei--.onB        OU 

111    .    1    2 

Out,   3   1 
titnl.  3   7 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
21 

■7 
■1 

22 

C^8 

1-6 

34-3 

^5'  U'J 
^5-[ll4 

M.  266 
F     378 

In   . 

Out. 

50 
290 

80 
290 

131 

Toll.  6  10 

Totl 

30 
2f 

34 

90 

25'9 

1-5 

14-5 

■3 

All  1 117 

rotl,«44 

Totl 

340 

370 

4 

Popula. 

tion     2i57li 
Vftlua   3i.  15.. 
PcrsonB       -12 

In    .         fi 
Out,    1    6 
Genl.  1 10 

In 
Out 
Med 

10 
■1 

53 

se 

-65 
■5- 

150 
146 

M,  340 
F.   344 

In  . 

L)Ut. 

GO 
230 

30 
180 

76 
13» 

A 

Toll.  3   y 

Totl 

33 

S 
27 
-2 

1-7 

10-9 

16-3 

All 

149 

rotl.lM4 

roll 

290 

210 

U 

Popula- 
tion     9754 
Value  81.  11.. 
Persona        10 

In   .   1   0 
Out.   2   I 
Genl.  4  4 

Out 
Med 

16 
4 

88 
91 
23 

-3 
21  S 

1-ti 

-65 

'5- 

210 
129 

M.   342 

F.    366 

[n   . 
Oal. 

70 
240 

70 
220 

58 
134 

w 

Toll.  7   5 

Totl 

34  3-7  20a|237 

Ail 

172 

Totl.  708 

ToU 

SIO 

290 

Popula- 
tion      71»1 
Value   ai.  14i. 
Persona        -08 

In   .   1   2 
Out.   2   1 
Genl.  2    1 

In 
Out 

Med 

■3     -3 
2S     -3 

■3    -2 

71 
36 

21 
22-3 

-65 

55- 

1«6 
111 

M.  409 
F.   373 

[n  , 

Out 

70 
2,50 

60 
230 

58 

Toll.  5   4 

Toll 

3110 

ISO 

24-4 

Al 

134 

roll,  782 

Totl 

320   290 

.9 

1 

Popula- 

Uon     55185 
Value     5J.  8». 
Persona       -80 

In  .      a 
Out.   110 
(jenl  2    5 

In 

Out 

ilcl 

10 
37 
■2 

4i 

10 

3  8 

7  9 
115 

SO 

32-9 

■3 

-65 
55- 

3.1 

140 

M.  227 
F.    301 

[n   . 

Out. 

60 

220 

60 
230 

7fi 
I3» 

Toll.  4  11 

Totl 

19  4 

36-2 

AIl 

193 

Totl.  528 

foU 

280 

280 

i 

Popula- 
tion    33953 
Valuo     71.  St. 
Persona       -17 

In    .       10 
Out.    1    5 
Genl,  1    9 

In 
Out 
Med 

■6 

2  7 

4 

7g 

■s 

11 
■3 

4  5 
10-a 

2-8 

15-3 
■3 

-fiS 
'5— 

182 
137 

M.  312 

F.   358 

Out. 

60 
220 

60 
180 

6* 
133 

a 

Tutl.  4   0 

Totl 

19 

150 

184 

All 

166 

rotl.G70 

ToU 

270 

330 

Jl 

Popula- 

Uon     7167(1 
Value   47.  11.. 
Persona        43 

In  .      e, 
Out.   1   3 
Genl.  1  2 

Out 
Med 

C 
71 
■2 

6 
40 
■3 

56 

12  9 

■5 

23 

213 

■0 

-6S 
13- 

230 
131 

M.  179 
P.    231 

In   . 

Out. 

50 

200 

40 
200 

80 
•33 

Totl.  2  11 

Totl 

79 

190 

245 

All 

234 

rou.400 

Coll 

250 

240 

II 

Populn- 

Uon    57903 
Value     61.  3j. 

PtIBODS           -Ci 

In   .        8 
Out.    1   4 
Genl.  1   4 

In    .1    6 

Out.  4  8 

Med.  - 

■9 
24 

74 
164 

19 
307 

-55 
55- 

100 
135 

U.  149 
F.   21s 

In   . 

Out. 

50 

290 

50 
260 

86 

1J4 

Totl.  3   4 

Totl 

.,. 

" 

33  6 

All 

175 

Totl.  364 

ToU 

340 

800 

AfPKNDIK  A. 


^ 

Poprillliop, 

Poort»w 
piipiilation. 

tlonnllerDdatnch^fl 
111  tnelvemnTiUi..  ISOl-a. 

5? 

rtiou 

popu  latino 

P«up»ri- 

All 

Sa 

o 

|2 

1 

,^,^u7;£o;ii6o 

u. 

F. 

Jan.lJSPI. 

CTTHL 

JERLANB— c 

Popula- 

Lion    14877 
Vnliie    9i.  3». 
Persons        lU 

ont.      ).  .1. 
In   .     10 

Out.  1  : 

Genl.l  2 

Oul 
Mel 

21 

■8 
1-4 

6 '4 

■0 

13-3 
■4 

-65 
55— 

No. 
186 
116 

Sei.  No. 
M.   202 
F.    233 

[n 

Jut 

[881 
GO 
110 

iSgi 
50 
HO 

58 

131 

W 

Toll.  3  1 

Toll.jS-fi 

13-3 

lo-S 

.411 

1G2 

Totl.  435 

Tot) 

170 

190 

■WES' 

rUORLANS 

Popiila- 

tioa    13737 
Value  10(.  6-. 
Persons       07 

In   .      7 
Out.  2  2 
Gcnl.2  0 

In 

Out 

■9 
2-4 

3-3 

■7 
■9 

IG 

2'9 
11-2 

17-0 

-65 

55- 

165 
141 

M.  375 

F     365 

5ut. 

30 
190 

50 
210 

70 
130 

Toll.  4  9 

Totl 

14-1 

17-8 

A11 

IS5 

roll,  740 

Cotl 

220 

360 

II 

Popula- 
tion    770(1 
Value  lO;,  fi«. 
Persons      OG 

In   .      0 
Out.  1  11 
Gfb1.2  11) 

In 
Out 
Med 

li 

j 

9-9 

140 

^5- 

144 
134 

M.  342 
F.    373 

[n   . 

Liut. 

30 
190 

40 
180 

70 
71 

Toll.  6  3 

Totl. 

21 

1-3 

11-7 

140 

All    140 

rotL714 

Totl 

220 

320 

130 

■a 

PopuU- 

lion   44779 
Value    11.  2«. 
Ppfbliiis      -23 

In   .  1  0 
Out.  1  1 
Genllll 

In 

Out. 
Med 

■r. 

2-7 

1-3 
12 

■2 

8-1 
G-7 
■7 

2-4 

127 

-65 
=5- 

250 

M.  270 
F.   291 

Id   . 
Oul. 

80 
210 

60 
IfiO 

So 
131 

M 

Tutl.  4  0 

Totl 

37 

2-7 

lo-5 

172 

All 

210 

Totl.  SGI 

Totl 

2i»0 

330 

K'NU 
MO 

'TH&WLES 
NMOUTH. 

Pop.      134f!4 
Viilue  G).  19). 
Persons       '23 

In   .  1  4 
Out.  2  2 
Gen  1.2  5 

In    . 
Out 
MeJ 

a-3 

1'2 

10 
1-2 

■9 

9  9 

15-8 

■3 

3-2 

2G-1 
■9 

-65 
55— 

277 
138 

M.  304 
F.    349 

In    . 
Out. 

90 
300 

70 
240 

70 
Z50 

Si 

Toll.  5  11 

Totl 

4-3 

31 

3G.0 

30  2 

All 

20.5 

Toll.  663 

Lll 

300 

310 

Poimin- 

tion    28261 
Value    H.U. 
Persons       -29 

In   .     10 
Out.  3  fl 
Geiil.2  (i 

In 
Out 
Med 

■4 
5-C 

■G 
30 

9-3 
2C7 

2-G 

38  9 

-65 

^5- 

310 
IIG 

M.  35fi 
F.    388 

In   . 
3ut, 

70 
500 

50 
380 

6S 
15' 

Toll.  7  0 

Totl 

6-0 

3G 

3G'D 

416 

1-S 

23-8 

■4 

AU 

185 

Totl.  744 

Totl 

570 

430 

Popiilii- 

lion   2G0G4 
Value  3£.Uj, 
Persona      '43 

In   .      !) 
Out.  2  1 
Genl.a  (i 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
2-7 

■8 
17 

a'7 
17-9 

■7 

-55 
55- 

169 
123 

M.  2C3 
F.   972 

In   . 
3nt. 

liO 
3G0 

40 
2G0 

78 
J5t 

Toll.  S  4 

Tutl 

3  2 

3  0 

27-3 

25-7 

All 

im 

roll.  535 

Toll 

430 

300 

sf 

Populn- 

tion   648C6 
ValuB    3i.  7«. 
Persona          2 

In   .      9 

Out.  2  7 
Genl.l  7 

In 

Oul 
Med 

!•( 

■6 
20 

8-9 
lG-5 

2-1 

55-5 

-65 

172 
114 

M.  158 
F.    164 

[n   . 
Oul. 

50 
3.'i0 

40 
260 

92 

S5I 

Toll  4  11 

Totl 

44 

2-C 

25-4 

5T-9 

All 

ISO 

roll.  322 

Toll 

400 

300 

tl 

Popula- 

lion   39771 
Valuo  3/.  16*. 
Persons      -77 

In   .      B 
Out.  2  H 
Oenl.1  10 

Oul 
Med 

■9 

11 

110 
19  G 

4-5 
39  G 

-65 
'3- 

1(17 
131 

M.  21D 
F.    222 

[n   , 

50 
GIO 

50 
300 

SO 

Toll.  5  3 

ToU 

42 

27 

30C 

445 

All 

153 

rolL44I 

Ml 

660 

350 

l-AVPEEiau  IS  OLD  AQE. 


i 

riT'iilalii.Ti, 
llHt'ul'k  inline 

COnTH— con 

lion    aCTllG 
Vntue  41.  15-. 
Person  1          I 

K-1' !""■ 

|crl».iuii.t 
].^Hilktiun. 

t.  ,1. 
In   .  1   1 
Out.  2  2 
(IcnI.l  10 

lion  1 

In     . 
Out. 
Med 

43 

-1 

di 

f 

2-2 

■1 

a-4 

."V 

F. 

IU.1.1W1 

Suinber 

■ii,'" 

r.u,<.f--jii 

Eountl  to  10.000 

Moir 

12-15 
171 
1-7 

% 
4-1 
30-2 

i-i 

-65 
'5— 

So. 
224 
13li 

Sei.  Xo. 
M.  175 
F.    195 

In  . 

Oat 

60 

280 

.391 
50 
■220 

& 

Toll,  r,  1 

Totl 

=■' 

114 

3S'4 

All  195 

Totl.  370 

Toil 

MO 

270 

OLAl 

[OBOAN. 

Fopula- 

lion  1737011 
Vnliie  fif.  10-. 
Persone         2 

In   .  1  I 
OmI.   1  1) 
(.itnl.a  11 

In 
Med 

1'3  1-8  12'ft 
3S  1-a  12'8 
■4    ■(!,  2-4 

5-.'; 
25-6 

1-4 

-65 

S5- 

259 
144 

M.  125 

F.    14,1 

In    . 

Out. 

60 
230 

f<0 

16D 

Toll.  B  4 

Totl 

5-S  i-Z-i&O 

3l'-4 

All 

90li 

Totl.  270 

roll 

;«o 

^ 

Popula- 
tion 146812 
Viiluo  41.  17.. 
PtruonB        2 

In   .      4 
Out.  2  1 
Genl.     il 

In 
Out 
Med 

■5 
3-8 

■7    7-8 
r715-(l 

-1- 

1-7 
37-3 

-65 

202 
130 

M.  115 
F.    118 

[n   . 

Out. 

20 

300 

«, 
». 

Totl.  3  2 

Toll 

4-3 

a'4|2a'4 

390 

All 

ItSO 

Totl.  233 

roll 

320 

220 

Popiiln- 

ILon  117205 
Value         41. 
I'crsons         2 

In   .      0 

Hut,  110 
Gcnl.l  1 

In 
Out 
Med 

10 
3'1 

1-0   5-!l 
l'7ll3'9 

4  ■' 

2-8 

39-3 

-6 

-63 
^5- 

170 

M.  151 

F,    178 

Out. 

40 
2C0 

30 
210 

Toll.  3  6 

Toll 

'Jill 

■n  -5 

3'0  1-0 

iO-5 

42'7 

All 

201 

Totl.  329 

Totl 

300 

210 

Lion   r,U53 
Value    5i.  1«. 
VPtBOnB       47 

In   .      4 
nut.  2  2 
G^nl.!  0 

Out 
Med 

3'4 
34-3 

1-3 

i9-8 

^5 
55- 

225 
204 

M.  20G 
F.    227 

[n   . 
Out. 

30 

400 

30 

200 

Toll.  4  0 

Totl 

4-1  1'5 

27-7 

Sl-1 

All 

2ir. 

Totl.  133 

Totl 

430 

230 

1 

I'ppiila- 

tion    5GG73 
Value    3/.  7-. 
Peraona      ■-^3 

In   .      7 
Out.  3  « 
Genl.l  4 

In 
Out 
Med 

*■( 
■1 

■4 

9-1 
■1 

4U 
211 

1-0 
41-G 

-65 
55- 

15G 
122 

M.    103 
F.    207 

Out. 

30 
180 

20 
300 

Toll,  e  .1 

Toll 

1-4 

2-9 

29'0 

12(1 

All 

115 

Toll.  309 

roll 

■110 

380 

!i 

Popula. 

lion   21700 
Value    31.  3<. 
FcraonB       -A^ 

Out.'  3  3 
Gl^I.!  9 

In 
Out 
Sled 

■1 
10 

l-l 

■s 

t5'5 

■9 
31-0 

-66 
55- 

119 
112 

M.   187 
F.   295 

[n   . 

Dot. 

10 
310 

10 
330 

Toll.  5  3 

Toll 

4-1 

-8 
3S 

1-9 

16-0 

33-5 

All 

117 

roti.41^ 

Toil 

320 

340 

1 

Popula. 

lion  11432(1 
Valao  31.  14«. 
Person  B        4 

In  .     a 
Out.  1  11 
Genl.l  9 

Out 
Med 

■9 
1-fi 
■4 

9-8 
18-2 
30 

5-0 
36-3 
3-9 

'5- 

221 
154 

M.  J33 

F.    179 

Id  . 

Dot. 

50 

40 
220 

Toll.  4  4 

Totl 

49 

a-8 

31'0 

45'2 

All 

199 

Totl,  311 

Totl 

380 

2G0 

i 

Popula- 
tion  11107 
Vnlne    31.  2i. 
PfreonB      27 

In   .      8 
Qui  2  i 
Genl.l  8 

In 

Out 
Med 

■a 

1-9 

-2 

■8 

3-1 
10-0 

■6 

30-2 

-65 
5S- 

143 
109 

M.  291 

F.   354 

Out. 

20 
240 

20 
S50 

" 

Toll.  4  8 

Totl 

2-1 

10 

30-8 

All 

123 

T0U.C45 

Totl 

2G0 

370 

AITKSDIX.  A. 

40S 

p 

P..Ijulation. 

roorLaw 
yrr  hi^ail  of 

riirr-utaKvafixipl 
Uniitelisitiliitwch 
in  twr\n  uiondi*.  I* 

II. 

u  l-Mll  1(X 

i>Q,i"sAa. 

conut)  t..  10,00.1 

.In 

■itmi 

1^1 

M. 

P, 

CAB.] 

1 
a 

lABTHEN. 

Topula- 

tion  eawa 

Value    31.  6«. 
Porsona      ■HO 

8.  rf. 

In  .      a 

Out.  3  5 
Gonl.  I  2 

In     . 
Oul. 
Med. 

•'.-3 
4-1 

■3 
1-B 

18-3 

45-4 

-65 

No. 
133 
116 

3ei,  No. 
M.  l.'iS 
P,    207 

Out. 

20  1    10 
4.30 ,  330 

So 
I4O 

Totl.  4  10 

Toll. 

4-4 

■4 
3-4 

111 

221 

4tl-4 

All 

127 

Totl,  31!,-, 

Toll 

4,50   310 

1* 

Popula- 
tion   11623 
Value  61.  lix. 
Persona       19 

In   .      6 
Out,  4  1 
Genl.l  10 

Oat! 
Med. 

■6 
1-4 

1'9 

■8 
13-3 

12 

341 

— 

-65 
-■5- 

133 
120 

M,  3Sl) 
F.    422 

3ut. 

30     20 
3.i0  370 

58 
.46 

Toll.  G  4 

Totl, 

^■8 

i4'a 

35-3 

All 

127 

Totl,  608 

Toil 

380  390 

ll 

Popula- 
tion  20483 
Value    41.  7». 
Persona       02 

In   .      5 
Oul.  4  (i 
Genl.  1  4 

In    . 
Out 
Med 

-3 
2-9 

■3 
1-4 

IS 

23-5 

33-0 

-65 

130 
113 

M,  27(i 
F,    3fi9 

[n   . 
3ut, 

30 '   20 
430 1 350 
460370 

68 

347 

Totl.  0  3 

Totl 

3-1 

1-7 

25-3 

33-3 

All 

122 

roll.  643 

Totl 

ll 

Popula- 

Uon    31137 
Value    51.  8). 
Persons      -21 

Out!  i  7 
Genl.  1  7 

In 

Out 
Med 

5-3 
■1 

■5 
3-3 
■1 

2'^ 
19-2 

12 
37  0 

-65 

^5- 

158 

118 

M.  SOS 
F,    430 

[n   . 

Dut, 

30 
580 

20 
420 

■;47 

Totl.  «  8 

Totl 

3-8 

2-9 

21-8 

39-1 

AU 

l:« 

Totl.  738 

Totl 

610 

440 

PEIC 

41 

Popula- 
tion   19190 
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APPENDIX    B 

EFFECT  OP  AGE  ON  PAUPEBISII 

Ih  Part  I,  of  this  Volnme,  pp.  40-46,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  effect  on  pauperism  of  increasing  age,  the  calcu- 
lations being  based  on  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  of  the  amount 
of  paupcriBin  on  January  1st,  1892,  and  daring  tweire 
months  1891-2,  and  on  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  aged  paupers 
relieved  on  August  Ist,  1890.  The  former  gives  the  ages  at 
three  periods,  viz.  nnder  16,  10  to  64,  and  65  and  upwards, 
whilst  Mr.  Burt's  return,  commenciug  at  60,  states  the 
ages  in  periods  of  five  years  from  this  point.  Comparing 
these  figures  with  the  numbers  of  the  whole  population  at 
the  same  ages,  we  get  the  following  as  the — ■ 
Peopoktion  op  Paopeks  to  1000  Populatiok  at  sahe  Ages. 
(a)  itr,  MUchie's  Return. 
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These  figures  demonstrate  clearly  (I)  that  pauperism  be- 
comes mueli  greater  as  ago  increases;  and  (2)  that  in  old 
age  it  is  mucli  more  pcniinnent  in  character.  There  is,  un- 
fortnnatelyj  no  record  shelving  the  exact  extent  to  which 
this  permanency  increases  at  advanced  age  periods  after  05  is 
reached,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  gi-owth  is 
in  ateadyproportion.  According  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  retnrn  the 
number  of  old  persona  relieved  in  twelve  months  is,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  60  per  cent,  above  that  on  one  day,  being  for 
males  68  per  cent.,  and  for  females  35  per  cent.,  and  vary- 
ing accordiDg  to  nature  of  relief  as  follows :  Indoor — Males, 
81  per  cent. ;  females,  80  per  cent.  Outdoor — Males,  44 
per  cent, ;  females,  25  per  cent.  ^ledical — Males,  600  per 
cent. ;  females,  500  per  cent.  Applying  these  proportions  to 
Mr.  Burt's  return,  a  graduated  scale  of  increase  with  grow- 
ing age,  after  05,  has  been  assumed,  and  is  given  in  the 
table  below,  which  also  states  tlio  actual  rate  of  addition  for 
paupers  under  65  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Ritchie's  return),  and 
thus  gives  the  complete  figures  on  which  the  table  in 
Parti.,  p.  42,  is  based:— 

Paupehibw — England  and  Wahb. 

Percenlagc  added  to  figures  of  one  day's  count  to  obtain  tolah 
for  ticelce  months. 
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DECREASE    OF    PAUrERISM 

Some  uso  lias  been  made  ia  Part  I.  of  the  rates  of  decrease, 
ia  diilercut  groups  of  unions,  of  pauperism  generally  com- 
pared to  tbo  existing  amount  of  old-age  pauperism,  in  order 
to  trace  tlio  extent  to  which  the  two  go  together.  The 
details  of  this  decrease  are  in  themselves  very  interesting 
and  of  gi*eat  importance  to  any  complete  study  of  pauperism. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  add  to  this  appendix  the  tables 
which  follow. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  these  tables  are  all  based  on 
the  one-day  enumeration,  no  other  being  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  they  do  not  specify  the  ages. 

The  tables  deal  in  turn  with  the  same  divisions  of  tho 
population  as  are  used  in  Part  I.,  viz. : — 

1.  Qeographical. 

2.  Urban  and  Rural. 

3.  Industrial. 

4.  Policies  of  Administration  in — 

(d)  Metropolitan  Unions. 

(b)  Provincial  Urban  or  mostly  Urban  Unions. 

(c)  Half  Rural  Unions. 

(d)  Rural  and  "  Mostly  Rural "  Unions. 

5.  Maximum  and  minimum  Out  Relief. 

6.  Increasing  or  decreasing  Populations. 


soi  favperism  in  old  aoe. 

Decbease  0?  Total  Paopekism  couparbd  to  Population, 
1881. I89I. 

1.    Ih    CrSOaBAFUlCAL   DlTISIOKS. 

Number  of  Feraona  in  receipt  of  Belief  {per  10,000  popula- 
tion) onjanuary  Ut,  1881  and  1891. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  except  for  metropolitan  in-door  relief, 
there  ia  in  no  case  any  increase.  The  usual  in-door  decrease 
ia  9  or  10  per  10,000,  or  from  13  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  1881 
figures,  'llie  decrease  in  the  out-door  figures  is  more 
varied.  At  its  lowest,  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  12  per  10,000, 
or  9  per  cent,  on  the  1881  figures;  at  its  highest,  in  Wales 
and  the  West,  it  ia  79  on  the  proportion  of  10,000,  or  28  per 
cent.  Thus  the  district  with  the  highest  actual  rate  in  1881 
shows  the  most  improvement,  and  passes  not  onlj  the  East 
but  also  the  South,  moving  up  two  places  in  the  order  of 
pauperism.  For  degree  of  improvement  the  North  stands 
next  to  the  West,  although  iu  1881,  as  well  aa  in  1891,  it 
heads  the  list.  The  Eastern  Counties  show  rather  badly  by- 
comparison,  but  as  there  is  improvement,  not  much  can  be 
said.  The  position  of  London  is,  however,  so  unsatisfactory, 
Vi  to  call  for  special  investigation. 

^■'he    Western    district,   which    shows   highest    rate   of 
=^==OTement,  contains  two  very  different  elements,  viz.  the 


purely  Welsh  and  the  English  border  counties.  In  Wales 
itself  out  relief  is  given  very  freely,  bat  amongst  the  border 
county  unions  the  original  example  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's 
admiDisbration  of  Atcham  haa  Iiad  a  great  eSect,  and  the 
following  comparison  becomes  very  instructive  :— 


Table  of  decrease  of  Fattperiam,  dii-iding  the  Border  counliei 
from  Wales. 


Per  10,000  population. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tho  Welsh  Unions  in  1881  had  107 
more  out-paupers  per  10,000  than  the  English  Unions,  but 
the  difference  was  reduced  to  72  per  10,000  in  1891,  tho 
reduction  being  greater  both  in  amount  and  in  porcentago 
whero  out  relief  is  generally  approved  on  principle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  Unions  had  in  1881  Si  more 
in-door  panpers  per  10,000  than  the  Welsh  Unions,  but  in 
1891  the  difference  is  reduced  to  24,  showing  the  largest 
percentage  of  reduction  in  nnions  which  are  in  principle 
most  ready  to  apply  the  "  House  "  test. 

Taking  in-door  and  out  together,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  percentage  of  improvement  is  precisely  the  same,  ia 
spite  of  divergence  in  theory  of  administration,  being  do 
less  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 
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Decesabi  or  Total  PAcrEEisM,  1881-1891. 

2.  In  Urban  and  Sural  Dimxiona  {omitUng  London). 

Per  10,000  population. 
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Again  (London  being  omitted),  there  is  no  section  which 
docs  not  sliow  a  decrease  of  pauperism  in  proportion  to 
popalation,  but  the  amount  of  improvement  varies,  being 
greatest  in  the  Provincial  urban  or  "  mostly  nrban  "  unions, 
and  growing  less  as  the  rural  element  enters. 

Decbeasb  0?  Total  Pauperisu,  1881-1S91. 

3.  In  Industrial  Divisions  {Representative  Uniona,*  omitting 
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I'er  10,000  population. 
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The  position  of  the  Residential  Unions  n  this  table  is 
peculiar.  They  show  the  largest  amount  of  in-doer  pauper- 
ism both  in  1881  and  1891,  and  tho  lowest  rate  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  they  show  very  much  the 
lightest  out-door  list,  with  a  more  than  average  rate  of 
redaction ;  and,  taking  in  and  out  together,  a  moderate 
amount  of  improvement.  They  form  the  only  exception  in 
the  table  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  divisions  with  least 
pauperism  in  1881  show  the  highest  percentage  of  improve- 
ment, the  series  being  regular  from  Agriculture,  which 
shows  most  pauperism  and  least  improvement,  to  Manu- 
facture, with  least  pauperitm  and  most  improvement.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  (excei)t  with  regard  to  Residential 
Unions,  which  lose  ground  comparatively)  the  order  of 
1881  is  not  only  confirmed,  but  made  more  emphatic. 


Decrease  of  Total  PAgpEcisa,  1881-1891. 

4.  In  Divisions  according  to  Adniiniatratioit. 

Per  10,000  population. 

(a.)  Metrojiolitan  Unions. 
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Tt  would   be   unreasonable   to  judge   any  principle   of 
administration  by  the  result  of  one  or  two  unions.    We  may 
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however,  here  take  A  and  AB  together  as  showing  very- 
similar  results.     The  seven  unions  thus  described  are  : — 


Greenwich 
Woolwich.. 
St.  Olave's 

Poplar  

Hackney  .. 
Islington  .. 


!■ 


In  these  we  find  on  the  average  a  small 
increase  in  in-door  relief  set  off  against  a  more 
important  decrease  in  out  relief,  connected  with 
administration  which  gives  out  relief  not  only 
in  cases  of  destitution,  but  as  an  assistance  in 
cases  of  poverty. 


The  8  not  classified  unions  show  very  similar  results,  and 
it  may  be  that  their  policy  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
described  by  the  letters  AB.     They  are  as  follows  : — 


Holbom. 
Bethnal  Green. 
St.  Saviour's. 
Strand. 


Westminster  (Soho). 
St.  George's,  H.  Sq. 
Hampstead. 
Wandsworth. 


Only  two  unions  claim  Policy  B,  and  it  happens  that  these 
two  (Camberwell  and  Lewisham)  are  the  two  unions  in  which 
pauperism  has  so  terribly  increased,  having  more  than 
doubled  in  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1891. 

In  Camberwell  the  population  increased  26  per  cent., 
while  in-door  pauperism  increased  40  per  cent.,  and  out-door 
185  per  cent.,  or  a  total  increase  on  the  whole  of  105  per 
cent. 

In  Lewisham  the  population  inr"  eased  29  per  cent.,  while 
in-door  pauperism  increased  9P  er  cent.,  and  out-door  133 
per  cent.,  or  122  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

The  result  is  that,  comparing  paupers  with  population, 
Camberwell  has  increased  from  1*6  per  cent,  to  2*7  per 
cent.,  and  Lewisham  from  2  per  cent,  to  3*5  per  cent,  in 
the  decade.  In  other  words,  taking  the  unions  in  order  of 
least  pauperism,  one  has  dropped  from  fifth  to  thirteenth, 
and  the  other  from  seventh  to  twenty -fourth,  place  on  the 
list. 

The  10  unions  of  Policy  C,  which,  while  admitting  out 
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These  unions,  taken  together,  shoir  ver; 
much  the  beat  results  in  London,  a  reduction 
of  S°/o  in-door  an<i  no  less  than  26  "la  outdoor, 
r  n  "/o  on  the  whole. 


relief,  claim  tliat  they  only  grant  it  ander  very  strict 
conditions,  are  as  follows  : — 

ShoTeditch   

Mile  End  O.  T. 

St.  Giles 

3t  Pancras 

Marylebone 

Poddington 

Kensington  

Chelsea  

Fulham 

lAmbeth  

The  three  unions  which  in  effect  refuse. out  relief.  Stepney, 
Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-tho-East,  show  an  improve- 
ment of  8  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  have  fully 
an  average  number  of  paupers,  even  on  the  one-day  count, 
the  small  number  relieved  out-doors  being  counterbalanced 
by  a  very  heavy  in-door  list.  These  three  districts  are  all 
very  poor. 

I  should  not  wish  to  press  very  far  any  conclusions  from 
these  figures  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with  pauperism  in 
London.  Unless  safeguarded  by  very  accurate  local  informa- 
tion the  ground  would  not  be  sufficiently  safe. 


Dbcbease  op  Pauperism  is  Divisions  accokdino  to 

Adhinistration. 

(fc.)  Provincial  Urban  and  "Mostly  Urban"  Unions. 

Per  10,000  population. 
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Tlie  D  unions  stand  first  both  in  1881  and  1891,  an<l 
also  show  a  liigh  percentage  of  improvement;  but  tlicre 
are  only  two  of  them.  The  A  anions,  which  stand  second 
ill  1881,  drop  to  third  in  1891,  changing  places  with  BC. 
Those  marked  AB,  B,  and  C  retain  the  same  order,  all 
improving  about  equally.  The  excellent  nll-ronnd  iraprov- 
inent,  whatever  the  policy,  is  very  noticeable  and  satis- 
factory. 

Decrease  op  Padperism  in  Divisions  accordimo  to 

Adu  INI  ST  RATION. 

(c.)  " Hal/ Sural "  UhIous. 
Per  10,000  population. 
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The  advantage  of  the  single  Union  (D)  which  refuses 
out  relief  is  extraordinarily  marked  in  these  figures,  though 
(as  usual)  it  has  the  largest  proportion  of  in-door  paupers. 
The  improvement  shown  (8^  per  cent.)  is  satisfactory, 
considering  the  very  low  rate  already  attained  in  1881. 
The  Unions  with  policy  C  (restricted  out  relief)  show  the 
most  improvement,  but  there  are  only  five  of  them.  The 
bulk  of  these  semi-rural  unions  from  which  wo  have  returns 
are  classed  A,  AB,  or  B,  and  all  give  an  equally  satis- 
factory result.  The  BC  unions  liappencd  to  have  a  very 
low  rate  in  1881,  and  have  hardly  improved  since  then. 
The  worst  results  on  the  whole  are  shown  by  the  108 
unclassed  Unions. 
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Decebase  of  Pauperism  in  Divisiosa  accoedinq  to 

Administration. 

(J.)  Rural  and  "Mostly  Rural"  Unions. 
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lu  this  group  of  unions  D  stands  out  prominently,  both  for 
low  level  of  pauperism  and  for  rate  of  improvement.  Tho 
two  unions  are  Bradficld  and  Brixwortb.  On  this  table  for 
the  first  time  we  find  that  tho  amount  of  pauperism  and  tho 
rate  of  improvement  follow  the  order  of  policy  from  D  to  A, 
The  A  unions  actually  show  a  slight  increase  of  pauperism. 

Decbease  of  Pauperism,  18S1-1891. 

o.  In  divisions   according  to  maxlvuun  and  minimum  out 

relief.     Average  o^lO  Unions  in  each  group. 

Per  10,000  jiopulation. 
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Comparing  the  samples  with  each  other,  we  find  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  rural  districts  where 
out  relief  is  restricted  or  denied,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  half  rural  groups,  and  very  slightly  marked  elsewhere. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  where  out 
relief  is  given  freely,  is,  however,  almost  as  noticeable  as 
that  in  the  numbers  who  receive  out  relief  in  the  other 
groups,  and  in  every  case  there  is  some  improvement,  both 
in-door  and  out,  except  in  London,  where  no  policy  seems 
to  be  successful. 

On  the  whole,  comparing  both  extremes  of  these  selected 
unions  with  the  general  average  for  England  and  Wales, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  figures  show  any  very  active  con- 
nection between  restriction  of  out  relief  and  diminution 
of  pauperism.  Some  encouragement  may,  however,  be 
obtained  if  we  compare,  not  the  percentages  of  decrease,  but 
the  actual  figures,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  in 
London,  the  number  of  paupers,  in  and  out  together,  is 
everywhere  larger,  and,  for  the  most  part,  immensely 
larger  in  the  unions  with  maximum  out  relief,  and  tho 
smaller  numbers  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  administra- 
tion in  the  past.  It  would  appear  that  most  of  these  unions 
had  already  in  1881  gone  a  considerable  way  on  the  road, 
and  as  every  step  taken  is  an  approach  to  the  irreducible 
minimum,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  nevertheless  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  is  fairly  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  remains  that,  even  in  unions  selected  as 
typical  of  lavish  out  relief,  there  is  a  fair  percentage  of 
improvement,  and  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  figures  of 
decrease  shown  by  a  one -day  count  of  pauperism  are  unfair 
to  a  policy  which  aims  at  regular  as  opposed  to  occasior.al 
assistance. 
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Deceeasb  or  Total  Pauperism  in  1881-1891. 

6.  With  Increasing  or  Decreasing  Population. 

(This  table  shows  also  the  difference  in  the  same  groups  as  to  proportion 
of  oat  relief  given.) 
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61 
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240 

15 
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There  is  little  if  any  coDnection  shown  between  the  pro- 
portion of  out-door  relief  and  movements  of  population. 
So  far  as  it  goes  there  is,  on  the  average,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion where  populations  aro  decreasing,  but  this  is  entirely 
due  to  London  and  the  provincial  towns.  Where  rural 
conditions  prevail  the  reverse  is  true.  If,  however,  we 
compare  pauperism  generally  with  movements  of  population, 
it  appears  that  not  only  is  the  rate  of  pauperitim  much 
higher  where  population  has  decreased,  but  the  rate  of  im- 
provement is  much  slower.  This  is  true  everywhere  except 
in  London,  and  is  so  in  a  quite  extraordinary  degree  in  the 
half  rural  section,  where  the  unions  with  decreasing  popu- 
lation show  a  total  of  436  paupers  per  10,000,  as  compared 
to  199  in  the  increasing  unions,  and  actually  an  increase  of 
154  P^r  cent,  in  the  1891  as  compared  to  the  1881  rate. 
This  serious  state  of  affairs  is  due  mainly  to  Caruarvon  and 
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Louth,  in  both  of  which  places  the  paupers  have  increased 
in  numbers,  while  the  population  has  diminished.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Great  Yarmouth  and  Chichester  in  the 
provincial  urban  section,  and  brings  about  the  very  small 
rate  of  improvement  noticeable  amongst  the  unions  with 
decreasing  population  in  this  section. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  statistics  irresistibly  lead 
us  is  that  varying  degrees  of  pauperism  are  mainly  the 
result  of  varying  degrees  of  poverty ;  and  similarly  that 
varying  rates  of  improvement  in  pauperism  are  to  be 
connected  with  degrees  of  general  progress  and  prosperity. 
Happily,  the  country  is  prosperous,  and  has  been  almost 
everywhere  growing  less  poor. 

In  considering  the  case  of  the  old  especially,  it  is  to 
general  prosperity  that  wo  must  necessarily  look  for  their 
welfare.  Whether  the  burthen  be  carried  by  public  effort 
or  by  private  charity,  or  by  the  help  of  children,  or  by 
accumulated  savings,  its  weight — the  support  of  those  who 
are  themselves  past  work — falls  alike  on  the  community, 
and  will  be  borno  with  increasing  ease  if  we  continue  to 
experience  increasing  prosperity. 
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66,  131,  440 
74, 162,  449 
84,  276,  432 
72,  152,  453 
84.  169,  444 
76.  209.  4T1 
94,  302,  469 

82,  308,  463 


I,  263,  43S 
),  344,  498 
),  152,  453 
i,  215,  473 
),  243,  497 
58,  290,  439 
60,  156.  454 
68,  154,  455 
80,  298,  463 
98,  429,  — 
90,  141,  481 

80.  177,  476 
64,  65,  136,  483 
86,  114,  490 
70.  176,  476 
68,  109,  491 
88,  190,  478 
90,  307,  465 
84,  374,  433 
82,  126.  486 
62,  349,  494 
80,  175,  476 
92,  266,  433 
76,  126,  483 
94,  163,  463 
98,  432 
76,  ne,  476 
76,  275.  432 
60.  167,  464 
78.115.488 


fiO,  269,  436 

Malifai    . 

88, 136. 484 

HaUtesd 

80.  103,  451 

Haltwhialle     . 

58,  110,  491 

Hambledon      . 

60,  276,  433 

64, 191,  446 

CO,  160,  463 

Hartlepool 

86,  114,  489 

Uartlev  Wintney 

84,  293,  440 

Hajlingdea      . 

88, 139,  481 

HaatiQgs . 

90,  268.  436 

Hatfield  .        . 

60, 166,  444 

Havant    . 

83.  286,  438 

Harerfordwest 

72.  346.  495 

Hawturden 

84,  187,  473 

Hay         .         . 

64.  243,  496 

Hayfield  . 

68,  189,  478 

Headington 

90.  282,  446 

HBlmsley 

58,  116,  487 

Helaton  . 

68,  306.  463 

Hemel  Hempstead 

60,  167.  444 

Henisworth      . 

78, 127,  465 

liendon   . 

90,  380.  443 

Henley    . 

84.  383,  446 

Henslcad 

60,  153.  464 

Hereford . 

76.  232,  466 

Hertford . 

76,  166,  443 

64, 108,  491 

Highworth  4  Swin 

don      .       . 

60,  285.  453 

Hinckley 

60,  105.  473 

Hitchin   . 

76, 168,  448 

Holbeach 

68,  174,  476 

Holbeok  . 

92, 123,  464 

Hoi  bom  . 

96.  430,  — 

60,  366,  434 

loUwortby     . 

68,  304,  461 

Holyhead 

83,  240,  499 

Holywell 

80,  237.  497 

Honiton  . 

76.  306,  459 

Hoo 

58,  267,  434 

Homosstle 

64,  175,  476 

Horsham 

74,  272,  437 

Ho  ugh  ton-le- Spring 

86,  112.  490 

Howden  . 

64,  120,  486 

Hoxne     .         . 

60,  160,  453 

Huddersfleld    . 

88,  127,  483 

Hungerford     . 

64,  279,  441 

Hunslet  . 

88,  123.  464 

Huntington     . 

66.  172.  447 

Huisley   . 

84.  291,  440 

Ipswieti   . 

88,  158.  463 

Isle  of  Wight  . 

90,  289,  439 

Isle  ol  Thanet 

90,  266,  435 

Keighlej.       . 

88,  123,  483 
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Kendal    . 

PACES 

80,  131,  493 

Maldon    . 

PAQKS 

72.  165,  450 

KensiDgton 

98.  429.  — 

Mailing    . 

80,  266,  434 

Eettering 

70,  193,  447 

Malmesbury    . 

60,  385,  456 

Keynsham 

82,  301,  4G4 

Malton    . 

76.  118,  487 

Kidderminster 

80,  208,  470 

Manchester 

92.  138,  480 

Kingsbridge 

72,  303,  459 

Mansfield 

86,  201,  476 

Kingsclere 

58.  294.  441 

Market  Bosworth     . 

68,  195,  473 

King's  Ljnn 

92,  157.  455 

Market  Harborough 

66.  194,  473 

King's  Norton . 

90.  207.  471 

Marlborough   . 

76,  284,  456 

Kingston-on-Uull 

92.  119..  486 

Martley    . 

60,  208,  470 

Kingston  (Surrey) 

90.  276.  433 

<   Medway  .                .94 

,  95,  267,  434 

Kington   . 

68.  233.  467 

Melksham 

78,  286,  456 

Kirkby  Moorside 

68.  117.  487 

Melton  Mowbray     . 

84,  195,  474 

Knaresboroiigh 

84.  122.  483 

Mere 

58,  285,  457 

Knighton 

58,  245,  496 

Meriden  . 

60,  212,  472 

Mcrthyr-Tydfil 

86,  247.  494 

Tiambeth 

98.  431. 

Middlesborough       .  86 

,  87,  117,  488 

Lampeter 

64.  241,  496 

Midhurst 

60,  273,  438 

Lancaster 

.  82,  83,  135.  482 

Mildenhall 

58,  160,  452 

Lanchester 

86,  113.  489 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

98,431,    — 

Langport 

66.  297.  463 

Milton 

84,  266,  435 

Launceston 

76.  307.  461 

Mitford  <&  Launditch 

66,  156,  454 

Ledbury  . 

60.  232.  466 

Monmouth 

68,  251,  493 

Leeds 

88.  130,  484 

>[orpeth  . 

78,  108,  491 

xjecK        •         • 

80.  197.  469 

Mutford  &  Lothingland 

83,  158,  453 

Leicester 

92.  196.  474 

Leigh 

86.  137.  480 

Nantwich 

80.  188,  478 

Leighton  Buzzard 

80.  172.  448 

Narberth 

72,  245.  495 

Leominster 

76,  233,  466 

Neath      . 

82.  248.  494 

Lewes 

84,  271,  437 

Newark    . 

80,  202,  477 

Lewisham 

98.  432,  — 

Newbury 

76,  277,  441 

Lezden  &  Winstroo 

72.  164,  450 

Newcastle-in-Emlyn 

70,  242,  495 

Leybum  . 

58,  117,  488 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

86,  199,  469 

Lichfield . 

78,  198,  469 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

92,  109,  490 

Lincoln    . 

80,  175,  475 

Newent    . 

60.  203,  465 

Linton 

.  60,  61,  150,  449 

New  Forest 

68,  290,  439 

Liskeard 

68.  309.  461 

Newhaven 

84.  271,  437 

Liverpool 

92,  93,  136,  479 

Newmarket 

66,  150,  449 

Llandilo  Fawr 

68,  247.  495 

Newport  (Mon.) 

82,  250,  494 

Llandovery 

58,  246.  495 

Newport  (Salop) 

70,  234,  468 

Llanelly  . 

80.  240,  495 

Newport  Pagnell 

80,  169,  445 

Llanfyllin 

68,  243,  497 

Newton  Abbot 

90,  304,  459 

Llann^'st 

68,  238,  498 

Newtown  A  Llanidloes 

70,  243,  497 

Loddon  &  Clavcring 

60,  153,  454 

New  Winchester 

84,  201.  440 

Longtown 

58,  134,  492 

Northallerton  . 

76,  117,  488 

Loughborough 

80,  196,  474 

Northampton  . 

88,  191,  446 

Louth 

80,  176,  475 

North  Bierley  .         .  92, 

,  93,  127,  484 

Ludlow    . 

78,  235,  467 

Northlcach 

64,  203,  465 

Lunesdalc 

58,  135,  482 

Northwich 

80.  188,  478 

Luton 

88,  170,  448 

North  Witchford     . 

60,  151,  449 

Lutterworth     . 

68,  194,  473 

Norwich  . 

92,  154,  454 

Lymington 

82.  289,  439 

Nottingham    . 

92,  201,  476 

Nuneaton 

80.  214,  472 

Macclesfield     . 

80,  187,  478 

Machynlleth    . 

68,  243,  497 

Oakham  . 

64,  173,  474 

Madeley  . 

88,  236,  467 

Okehampton   . 

68,  303,  460 

Maidstone 

84,  262,  434 

Oldham  . 

88,  139,  481 
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Ongar 

60,  IM.  4*9 

Bnncora 

82,  186,  478 

Oimsbiik 

84,  140,  47a 

Euthin    .        . 

G4,  238,  497 

Oraett 

80.  164,  460 

Rye 

84,  268,  430 

Osweatrj- 

76,  234,  468 

Oundle    .        . 

Cfi,  194,  447 

Saddlen-orth    . 

80,  81,  124,  483 

Oiford    . 

■14,  281,  445 

Saflton  Walcien 

60.  67.  103,  451 

St.  Albana 

60,  167,  444 

98,  429,  - 

St.  Asnph 

78,  238.  497 

Fateley  BriiJgc 

68,  127,  482 

8t.  AuBtell      . 

70.  308,  461 

Patrin^on       . 

68,  U9,  487 

St.  Goiamb  Major  . 

74,75,307.461 

PembrokB 

62.  245,  495 

St.  Faitb-B       . 

70,  160,  453 

78.  125,  485 

St.  George's,  EonoTer 

Penrith   . 

76. 132,  492 

Square 

08.  429. — 

Penzanco 

82,  309.  462 

SI.  GeorKe'E-in-East        96,  431,  — 

Perghoro . 

GO.  210,  471 

8t.Germi.nfl   . 

76,  307,  461 

80.  193,  447 

St-  Giles  &  St.  George      98,  430,  - 

Pcterelield 

G6,  292,  440 

St.  Ivea   . 

66,  172.  447 

Pftworth 

CO,  272.  437 

St.,Tohn,fiaiiipeKrLd       98,    99,429 
St.  r^onard,  ShorcdLtch  96.  430,  — 

PeTsey    . 

68.  287,  467 

Pickering 

68,  118.  488 

St.  Mary,  IslinKtoQ 

98,  430,  — 

82.  83.  158,  462 

St.  Mar'vleljone 

98.  429,  — 

Plymouth 

94.  303,  459 

HI.  MeoU 

60,  172,  447 

Pljmplon  St.  Mai7 

70,  304.  469 

St.  OlaveB 

96,  431,  — 

PocklinRton     . 

64,  120,  486 

St.  PoDcraE 

98,  429, — 

Pontsrddwo     . 

68.  250,  494 

St.  SavioDr'a  . 

96.  431,  — 

86.  125,  485 

St.  Thomas     . 

76,  303,  469 

Pontjpool 

86,  2r,0.  493 

Salford. 

92,  138,  460 

86.249,494 

Saniford 

60,  161,  462 

Pools        .          . 

82,  297.  458 

Scarborough    . 

90,  116.  487 

Poplar     .         . 

SG,    97.431 

Sculcoates 

88.  121,  486 

PorlEca  lalaud 

94,  288,  438 

Sedbergh 

68.  124,  482 

PotlcrspuTj     . 

76,  191.  44G 

Becigefield 

86,  113,  489 

Preseot    . 

88,  136.  479 

Seisdon  (with  Wol 

Preeton  . 

88,  89.  136,  481 

88, 89,  198,  470 

PrcEtirich 

92.  139,  460 

Selby       .        . 

76.  128,  466 

PvUheli  . 

66,  239,  498 

Settle      .        . 

58,  125.  482 

Seven oak B 

84.  267,  434 

Beftdinp  .        . 

94.  278,  442 

ShttflfEbury    . 

6G.  294.  467 

BedruUi  . 

86,  308,  462 

Shardlow 

76,  77,  191.  477 

Eceth      .        . 

69,  115.  489 

Sheffield 

92,  121,  486 

Beigale   .        . 

84,  274,  433 

Bheppey 

88,  264,  435 

Bhayader       . 

74.  245,  497 

Shcpton  Mallet 

76,  77,  299.  403 

Bichmond  (Smrey; 

00,01,276,433 

Sherborne 

66.  293,  458 

76.  116,  489 

Sbifnal    . 

68,  234.  467 

Bingwood 

68,  289,  439 

ShipBton-on-Blour 

66,  213,  478 

BipSn      .         . 

76,  122.  483 

Skiptou    .        . 

60, 126.  482 

Bi«bndec 
Bochdale 

80.  81,  167.  451 

Skirlaugh 

68,  120.  487 

92,  136,  481 

Slcatord  . 

64.  174,  475 

Bochtord 

84,  1C5,  460 

60.  156,  463 

Eomfcrd 

84,  164,  460 

Solihull   . 

84,  215,  473 

Bomney  Hanh 

68,  263.  436 

Southam . 

64,  213,  475 

Bomsey 

72,  291.  440 

94,  290.  439 

Boss 

76.  233,  466 

South  MoKon  . 

64.  306.  460 

Eothbnrj 

68.110,432 

South  ShieldB. 

86.  112.  490 

Botheiham     . 

78,  121.  485 

South  Stouebam 

90,  290.  43B 

Boyston 

66,  168.  443 

Southwell 

64.  202,  47G 

Bugby     .       . 

76.  217,  473 

Spalding  - 

66, 174,  476 
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Spilsby     . 

StafiFord   . 

Staines 

Stamford. 

Stepney   . 

Steyninp . 

Stockbridgt' 

Stockport 

Stockton  . 

Stoke  Damcrcl 

Stokeslcy 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Stone 

Stourbridge 

Stow 

Stow-on-Wold 

Strand 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Stratton  . 

Strood 

Stroud 

Stur  minster 

Sudbury  . 

Sunderland 

Swaffhani 

Swansea  . 

Tadcaster 

Tamworth 

Tar\'in     . 

Taunton  . 

Tavistock 

Teesdale  . 

Tenbury  . 

Tendring 

Tenterdcn 

Tetbury    . 

Tewkesbury 

Thakeham 

Thame    . 

Thetford . 

Thingoe  . 

Thirsk 

Thombury 

Thome    . 

Thrapston 

Ticehurst 

Tisbury   . 

Tiverton  . 

Todmorden 

Tonbridge 

Torrington 

Totnes    . 

Towcester 

Toxteth  Park 

Tregaron 

Truro 


C6, 
80, 
84, 
66, 
96, 
90, 

58,  59. 
88, 
86, 
94, 
68, 
92, 
80, 
88, 
70, 
64, 
98, 
66, 
74, 
84, 
80, 
60, 
76. 
86. 

64,65, 
86, 


PAOFS 

175.  475 
197.  468 
280,  442 
173,  474 
431,— 
271,  437 
291,  440 
187,  478 
111,  4H9 
305.  -100 
116,  488 

197,  409 

198,  468 
207,  470 
100,  452 
203,  4('»5 

99,  430 
216,  472 
809,  461 
265,  433 
206,  40.") 
295,  457 
159,  451 
113,  490 
156,  455 
249,  494 


78,  125,  486 
78,  199.  469 
84,  186,  478 
80,  298,  462 
68,  302,  460 
68,  111,  489 
58,  207,  470 
82,  165,  450 
66,  263,  434 
60,  206,  405 
76,  205,  466 
68,  272,  438 
66,  282,  445 
70,  155,  455 
68,  159,  451 
64,  118,  487 
72,  204,  464 
76,  122,  485 
68,  193,  447 
60.  269,  437 
58,  284,  457 
70,  305,  460 
80,  124,  483 
90.  264.  434 
70.  806.  460 
82,  306.  459 
66.  192,  446 
92,  136,  479 
68,  241.  496 
66,  309,  462 


FACES 

86.  109.  490 

90.  270,  437 
82,  134.  48*2 
60,  173.  474 
76,  209,  471 
60,  199.  469 
90,  280,  442 


Tynemouth     . 

Uckfield  . 

U I  vers  tone 

Uppingham 

Upton-on-Severn    . 

Uttoxeter 

Uxbridgo 

Wakefield        .  88,  128,  484 

WalUngford     .  66,  278,  442 

Walsall   ...  88,  197,  470 

Walsingham    .         .  72,  155,  455 
Wandsworth  (tClapham  98,  431,  — 

Wangford        .  84,  161,  453 

Wantage  .  66,  279,  441 

Ware       ...  76,  167,  443 

Wareham  &  Purbeck  64,  294,  458 

Warminster     .         .  60,  286,  456 

Warrington     .         .  88,  140,  479 

Warwick  .         .  84, 216,  472 

Watford  .         .  88,  166,  444 

Wayland  .  58,  154,  454 

Weardale         .         .  68,  111.  489 

Wellingboro'   .         .  80.  193.  447 

Wellington  (Salop) .  88,  237,  4G8 

Wellington  (Som.)  .  80,298,4112 

Wells      ...  76,  300,  403 

Welwyn  ...  60,  166,  444 

Wem       ...  64, 236, 468 

Weobley.         .         .  58, 233,  4GG 

West  Ashford  .         .  84,  268,  435 

Westboume     .         .  60,  273.  488 

West  Bromwich       .  92,  200,  470 
Wcstbury  and  Whor- 

wellsdown    .        .  70,  287,  456 

Westbury-on-Severn  78,  203,  465 
West  Derby     .         .  90,  91,  140,  479 

WestFirle       .         .  84,271.437 

West  Ham  .  94.  163. 449 

Westhampnett         .  84,  85,  273,  438 

Westminster   .         .  96, 429.  — 
West  Ward      .        .  70,  71.  130,  493 

Wethcrby        .         .  84,  122,  483 

Weymouth       .         .  86,  296, 458 

Wharfedale     .        .  88,  129, 483 

Wheatenhurst         .  60, 206, 465 

Whitby    ...  82,  114,  488 

Whitchurch  (Hants)  70,  293,  441 

Whitchurch  (Salop).  66.  234.  468 

Whitechapel    .        .  96.430.— 

Whitehaven     .        .  86.  134. 492 

Whittlesey       .        .  66.152,449 

Wigan     .        .        .  86,137.479 

Wigton    ...  64,  133,  492 

Williton  ...  72.  299.  462 

Wilton    .        .        .  70.283.457 
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Wimbome  and  Cran- 

PAQES 

Wolverhampton 

PAon 
.  88.  89, 198,  470 

borne 

60.  295,  458 

Woodbridge     . 

84,  158,  452 

Wincanton 

CO,  300,  463 

Woodstock 

66,  283,  445 

Winchcomb 

58,  205,  466 

Woolwich 

98,  432,  — 

Windsor  . 

90,  277,  442 

Worcester 

92,  210,  471 

Winslow  . 

66,  169,  445 

Worksop . 

68,  201,  476 

Wirral      . 

.  84,  85,  188.  479 

Wortley  . 

78,  123.  485 

Wisbeach 

80.  151,  449 

Wrexham 

86,  238,  497 

Witney    . 

66,  281,  446 

Wycombe 

76, 169,  444 

Wobum  . 

66,  171,  448 

Wokingham    . 

74,  277,  442 

Wolsianton  and  Bur 

Yeovil 

80,  300,  468 

slem     . 

> 

92. 199.  469 

York 

00,  119,  486 

GENEPvAL    INDEX 


Ar>3iiNisTRiTivE  gTOups  of  anions, 
r>-8  ;  proportion  of  old  relieved  in, 
19-22. 

Assistance  to  the  old  from  charities 
(summaries  of  reports) :  in  Northern 
district,  145-6 ;  Eastern  district, 
183-4;  Midland  district,  226-8; 
Western  district,  256-7 ;  Southern 
district,  315-17;  consensus  of 
opinion,  327-8. 

Assistance  to  the  old  from  relatives 
(summaries  of  reports) :  in  North- 
em  district,  144-5  ;  Eastern  dis- 
trict, 182-3;  Midland  district, 
225-6;  Western  district,  255-6; 
Southern  district,  314-15 ;  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  325-7. 

Bubt's  return  of  aged  paupers,  41. 

Chabacteb  of  relief  given,  11. 

Effect  of  age  on  pauperism : 
according  to  one-day  count,  41 ; 
twelve  months*  count,  42-3 ;  in 
anions  with  largest  and  smallest 
proportions  of  old  people,  44-6. 
Method  of  calculation,  501-2. 

Enumeration  of  paupers,  9,  10. 

Employments  of  the  old  (summaries 
of  reports) :  in  Northern  district, 
142-3;  Eastern  district,  178-80: 
Midland  district,  218-22 ;  Western 
district,  252-4;  Southern  district, 
310-12 ;  consenBOs  of  opinion, 
821-3. 

General  condition  of  the  old  (sum- 
maries of  reports) :  in  Northern 
district,  146-9;  Eastern  district, 
184-5;  Midland  district,  228-31; 
Western  district,  257-61 ;  Southern 
district,  817-20;  consensus  of 
opinion,  828-82. 


Geographical  divisions,  5;  propor- 
tion of  old  people  in,  13;  pro- 
portion of  old  relieved  in,  15. 

Groups  of  unions,  giving  for  each 
union  particulars  as  to  population, 
proportions  urban  and  rural, 
persons  per  acre,  crowding,  pauper- 
ism, administration,  and  propor- 
tionate cost  of  out  relief,  58-99 ; 
general  result  of  the  grouping, 
100-4. 

Ik -DOOR  PAUPERS  I  Numbers  relieved, 
with  ages  and  sexes,  twelve 
months'  count,  43. 

Industrial  divisions,  6 ;  proportion 
of  old  people  in,  13 ;  unions  se- 
lected as  representative,  16-17 ; 
proportion  of  old  relieved  in, 
17-18. 

Industrial  migration,  effects  of,  12. 

Medical  relief:  Numbers  relieved,, 
with  ages  and  sexes,  twelve 
months*  count,  43. 

Method  adopted  for  individual  com- 
parison of  unions,  56-7 ;  for  ob- 
taining reports  ai  to  the  condition 
of  the  old  in  anions  generally, 
106-7;  in  villages,  335-8;  for 
showing  effect  of  age  on  pauper- 
ism, 501-2. 

Old  age  in  villages:  Numbers  and 
distribution  of  those  described, 
337 ;  ages,  sexes,  and  condition  as 
to  marriage,  338. 

Old  Age  Pauperism:  Proportion  of 
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industrial  divisions,  17 ;  in  in- 
dustrial and  geographical  divisions 
combined,  18 ;  in  unioni  grouped 
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tion,  19-20 ;  in  London  unions 
according  to  policy  of  administra- 
tion, 21 ;  in  anions  with  largest 
and  smallest  proportions,  25;  in 
unions  with  maximum  and  mini- 
mum out  relief,  29  ;  in  the  whole 
population,  48 ;  at  each  age,  42 ; 
effect  on  of  increasing  or  decreas> 
ing  population,  30-49 ;  in  urban 
and  rural  groups,  31;  influence 
on  of  decreasing  rates  of  general 
pauperism  in  urban  and  rural 
divisions,  32-3;  in  geographical 
divisions,  34  ;  in  industrial 
divisions,  34;  according  to  maxi- 
mum, minimum  and  mean  pro- 
portions of  out  relief,  36-7 ;  total 
amount  of  old  age  pauperism, 
with  sexes,  in  urban  and  rural 
groups,  40 ;  effect  on  of  policy  of 
administration,  50-3. 

Old  People :  Enormous  variation  in 
proportion  of,  11 ;  numbers  vary 
inversely  as  density  of  popula- 
tion, 12 ;  proportion  of,  in  urban 
and  rural  divisions,  12 ;  in  geo- 
graphical and  industrial  divisions, 
13 ;  in  London  and  other  groat 
towns,  24 ;  in  unions  with  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  out  relief, 
28;  numbers  of,  in  groups  of 
anions  arranged  according  to  pro- 
portion of  old  age  pauperism,  38 ; 
numbers  receiving  or  not  receiving 
relief  ^urban  and  rural  divisions), 
40 ;  aavantages  of  country  life  for 
the  old,  47. 

Out-door  paupers :  Numbers  re- 
lieved, with  ages  and  sexes,  twelve 
months'  count,  43. 

Out  relief :  Proportion  of,  in  unions 
grouped  in  various  ways,  23 ; 
anions  with  maximum  and  mini- 
mum proportion  of,  in  each  urban 


and  rural  group,  26-7 ;  proportion 
of  old  people  and  of  old  relieved 
in  such  groups,  28-9;  proportion 
varies  inversely  as  density  of  popu- 
lation, 47 ;  increases  where  in- 
door  relief  decreases,  47. 

Policies  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
8. 

Ritchie's  return  of  pauperism,  3, 
40. 

Selected  villages  :  Hatton,  373-7  ; 
Marsden,  377-80;  Merton,  380-4; 
Singleton,  384-8;  Tamston,  388- 
93;  Hogsden,  393-5;  Demford, 
395-8  ;  Oxenham,  398  402  ; 
Hartby,  402-7  ;  Sattersly,  407-16. 

Summaries :  of  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  old — Northern  dis- 
trict, 142-9 ;  Eastern  district, 
178-85 ;  Midland  district,  218-31 ; 
Western  district,  252-61 ;  South- 
ern district,  310-20:  of  general 
opinions  expressed  as  to  condition 
of  the  old,  321-32;  of  information 
from  rural  parishes  in  each  geo- 
graphical division,  357-72. 

Thbift  agencies  for  the  old  (sum- 
maries of  reports):  in  Northern 
district,  143-4 ;  Eastern  district, 
180-2;  Midland  district,  222-5; 
Western  district,  254-5 ;  Southern 
district,  312-14  ;  consensus  of 
opinion,  323-5. 

Ubban  and  rural  divisions,  5 ;  pro- 
portion of  ^old  people  in,  12 ;  pro- 
portion of  old  relieved  in,  14 ; 
actual  numbers  of  the  aged  receiv- 
ing and  not  receiving  relief  in, 
with  sex,  40. 
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